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CHAPTER- XIV. 

places of interest. 

, , . , ana Oft' andcantlowritmde 72* 4?, a town ClmptwXlV. 

Aga'8l»i,»orthTfttUu^i T9 *•* J^2^ a boSten miles north of pia« B of latere* 
UKl port in iho Btxeup ?ffi !\£££ on the Baroda railway Aoijllll . 

with which it» joinoa by n retailed «ji by a „J 

and navi gamble only by bents nod small 

VC ?t g h now of TMe cojwqn^ojpAg^i 
timber trade and rtUip-biLiidit h ^ and trnilt ships as good 

in building;, it bad a nobt mltar t™a* ^ Europe/ The 

ns Portuguese ships, able to w»U J * ■ 1530» The 

town and 300 boats* were ; burnt by b 1533 after 

Portuguese probably o a 'nm |" j a 1535 Antonio do Porto, a 
establishing their power »* ®“*JJ fort? hoys under the name of 
Franciscan, built an ® r P 1 ?Pj|J 0 wheu J 1^4 a flourishing trade/ 

Nossa Setihora da Lua. _ ‘ j p retreat from Bassem. 

a G«jar*t force ,x^ed hrough ™ fled. A few were 

Most of the jP°°PjLPoS-tnguSo accounts, refusing to 
caught, and, according to and t;umt In 1570 

embrace Isidro H JL ei .* European ports, a place of trade 

Agarim is mentioned as one o _ _ ^ Portuguese possessions 

Jh G.,j»nW «4 »!«'*J5%S.'“feSS £»t hVrAwof 

between Surra do Bjr.ion « . . thrl sea into a house 

ldl8 ft boat is sa»d to have been _ ^ some Moghnl 

and to bare killed a women ^ Damln icaii monastery 

raiders from /.ujoift dt^royed ^ h ^ wutioned a9 a coast town, 1 

J“££fc™ tSKpSto »f 


i Hot»b<irgli's Directory, 27 7. (I5M> ot * KT ftat t« in S f?“ v< V r //^ 

* D* LMuto. IV. Vi. i8ntl ^/ n /col^0 fl« Mouom^nU-lUffditJA V.2, 142. 
□ to * Kerr. VI. 221 . F»ri- »«*» *~* Dd 


lt o * -M—hf t» K*rr, VI. 221. 

® * FcYton in Harris i. UK. He writ- ft 

* Bird’# Mirit-I-Ahmadi.,131!. i Owlby’s Atlw, V,.3» 

; Hi****? S ^mpMqft. DO b W\*. L 07 . 

a 1064-1 
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2 DISTRICTS- 

Anquctil da Perron found the lanes fall of people gening to church 
&a freely ns in a Christian country. 1 Id 1837 Ag&shi was the chief 
town on Basseiu island with a large Christian and Hindu population, 
and a brisk trade to GujarM and Bombay in graliij garden produce, 
and salt Very good fishing boat* and coasting craft wore built.® 

In 1881* of a total population of 0823* 51GS were Hindus* 1500 
Christians, and 155 Masai mans, Agdshi drives a great trade with 
Bombay in plantains and betel leaves, its driei .plantbias being the 
best in the district. The sea-trade returolrfor the five years ending 
1870 showed average exports worth £31,847 (Its. 3,18,470} ana 
imports worth «i85fa3 (Rs + 85*650), Exports varied from £24*043 
in 1873 to £iS p l£L in 1879* and imports frotn £5001 in 1870 to 
£11,030 in 1878,* 

The Christian church* which was built after the destruction 
of Xo?s:i Senhora da Ltiz, 4 measures seventy-five feet long by 
twenty-two bread and sixteen high. It has a vicarage attached* tho 
vicar drawing a monthly salary of £1 9*. (Rs. 14 J) from the British 
Government. There [s a school with seventeen pupils who are 
taught Portuguese reading and writing, arithmetic., singing, Christian 
doctrine* and music. The master plays the violin in church* There 
is a large temple of Bhnr&nishnnknr which was built in a,p. IGPl 
(Shak 1613) by SUankarji Keshav Phndke, and enjoys a yearly 
Government grant of £5 (Rs. 50), Close to the temple is a holy 
bathing place* or LitU^ snpposed to cure skin diseases,* A second 
tomple dedicated to Harm man was built by the jyiEae Shankarji 
Kesha? mid enjoys a yearly Government grant of 16^* (Rs r 8)* 
Thera are two smaller temple, one of Vishnu and the other of 
Ganpati. The Jain temple, which is dedicated to Pdra?nhth T w m 
built about sixty years ago by Mental n Yniii of Bombay* 

A'ktirlL See Goregaon. 

AHba g is a small fort on the north bank of the Kelve or t>anda 
creek in Kelve village about three miles south of Mhhim. The 
walls which are of solid masonry and twenty feet high enclose n gpace 
fifty-six feet square. The people say it was built by the Fortagrae. 
An old cannon lies inside, 

Ambariratli or Amaranth * is a a mail village shout four 

miles south-east of Kalyan and about a mile west of the Hula Gate 
station qn the Peninsula railway. It gets its name from a shrine of 


1 5 nd , Av « l »- L f«rarriL 4 VjnpriL in Tmw. Bam. Gong, $oe. VII. 140. 

1 pe detail* n f impon* £ 10,1*4 (Ra 1,033*0) E 

A*?' 4 *? ( 8 *- imports ££661 (ItV Bff t 6 l 0 }; 1877 . export* 

*2®-®?*Iff- rapprt" £7261 (R*. 7&W) f lO, *xport# £30,0*5 (tit 33^50) 

l4 ^ 300):iild ,379 - tat^si.sio) import* 

4 Dm Cuattfs’* BM*dn P 164- 

* Th? Wf™* W*« built in A.tt IWJl (Shit 1613) by i relation of the chief of 
Miraj m the South-era Maritha Country, who wu cured by the w*t<ira. 
w ' In IWW fc ^ e AjnWmitft temple WJU minutely and iHcLHrnt«l by Mr, G, 

Tflffy of the Sobool of Arte. Tbo drawing! uu reprint^ in the Indian 

Anttquery, III. £16. Mfcny of lb# detail* in the text are tnkrn from the account ©f 
the terrtpk tb:rt Rrven hy Bnrgew r 
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Chapter XIY . change- into octagons at a little above oue-third of their height. Thu 
Places of Interest * Te ™™d and real on square plates, or abaci, surmounted by 

square dwarf columns which end {& the usual bracket capitals of 
the older Hindu works* At first sight the pillars Ecem to vary little 
in design, but examination shows that they are carved in pairs p the 

5 air next the shrine being the richest. These four pillars support a 
ome about five feet deep from the outer rim to the centre, ffound 
the outer riin of the dome is a frieze of dancing figure^ and, inside of 
the fries©, are four narrowing tiers of outstanding geometric ir&cery, 
all beau i if u I! y carved an d ri si ug to the centre of the dome. East f rom 
the central dome to the shrine the ceiling is of Eton© slabs carved with 
images and geometric patterns. In the east wall, on either side of 
the passage to the shrine, b on image niche, the jambs carved with 
elephants and tigers. The niche on the right or south side has a 
defaced image of Ganpati still an object of worship j the J©f£ or 
north niche is empty. Each of the side walls of the vestibule or 
lobby ihat leads to the shrine bus a small empty roceas and ever it a 
carved pediment, lu the middle of the east or shrino wall is a 
door about nine feet high by four broad, with an ornamental 
threshold raised about a foot above the level of the hall, the front 
carved with a much-worn belt of swans. The jambs have a neat 
pilaster and the pediment above is ornamented with a double baud 
of figures, Shiv in the attitude of route rnpfat Eon and Yogis below 
and elephants and lioos above, and, over the elephants, a cornice with 
damaged figures. On either side of the door is a now of three 
figures about two feet high, the central a male figure wearing 
a tiara and holding something in hia left hand. Of the side figures 
the two near the doorway are females, probably attendants, and the 
outer pair are males- Below the central male images are small 
female figures apparently intended for ParvatL 

Through the door nine rough irregular steps lead about thirteen 
feet down info the-shrine or gdbkdra* The shrine is a pared 
chamber thirteen feet square. The walls, which apparently were 
originally of smooth close-fitting dressed stone, are now roughened 
by weather and probably by violence. Tbe north wall has traces 
of two cornices, one about four and a half the other about eight 
feet from tho ground. The walls rise plain rough and four square^ 
till, about twenty feet from the floor, the comers of the square are 
cut off as if at the beginning of a dome, the corners being marked by 
pillars of which traces remain at the north sod south corners of the 
east wall. There are also traces of pillars in the north and south 
walls. About four feet above these comer stones tbe roof narrows 
into a circle about eight feet in diameter, which probably was the 
enter lip of the dome* Over the dome roie the spire which has fallen 
iCj and in falling carried with it all trace of the dome except part 
of tbe outer lip on the northern side. 

In the centre of the floor of tbe shrine, surrounded by a cracked 
and very roughly cut case or Ahilunkha f is a rounded piece of 
rough rock aljout two feet four inches in girth and rising about 
four inches above tbe level of the floor. This stone is a natural or 
self-made lira. It is still worshipped under the name of Amha- 
reshvar Mahidev and is probably an early or pre-Brrihnian object 
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of worship, which has been adopted into the Brahmatric pantheon Chapter XIV. 
nw a form of Mahttdev. The mini&tnint is not? n Brahman but m , 

the hm'himji of the village of AmbartiAfh, a Sou Koli by caste. 

He brings water eveiy day, sweeps the shrine floor and washes the Aw i tw i TW- 

god, offering him champs and rui dowers, and bel leaves. 1 At 

night lie lights a lamp in n. small stone oil Mincer. Onee a year in 

February-M arch (Mugh), on the great M&h&rhivratra day a fair is 

held to which about 2000 pilgrims come mostly from Kalyan, 

BiidMpur, and the villages round. The pilgrims are chiefly Bull* *maos, 

Vaniis f and Marthas. They bring bo fid nuts, rice, and cocos nuts, 
offer them to the god, and bow before him. Their money offerings, 
generally from £4 to £6 (Re, 40- Rfr. B0) # go to tha roiuiefcratit, the 
village headman. On that groat day eleven Konkauasth Brahmans 
come from Kalyiin for an hour and recite rutin prayers, for which 
they bare a yearly Governaient endowment of £2 (Its. 20), The 
erode in the sacred stone and its envelope has been caused apparently 
by a blow, perhaps a trace of Mu&ilman seal, 2 

From thfc ling a small channel, which has been repaired with 
cement, leads to a hole in the centre of the north walk The square 
holes at each corner of the chamber were probably used for lump 
pillars. In the south-east corner about five feet from the floor is a 
k tn hi I opening m the wall, front which a pipe or channel, si* inches 
by four, runs with a slightly upward slope through the tower trail 
which as about 7J feet thick, to si stone trough which stands out 
from the wall of the tower. The trough or basin is nearly round and 
shout two foot long by six inches broad and eight inches deep, It 
is of the frame ago as tlio rest of the masonry of the tower, and 
seems to prove that fko object of worship has always been deep 
below the level of the ground. The me of this trough wna to fill 
the shrine with water and drown the 1 water-loving Mahddev Mn 
seasons of scanty rainfall. This practice also explains the under¬ 
ground masonry channel, which runs from the north wall to the 
bank of the river. 5 The extreme plainness of the inner walls of the 
shrine is probably due to the fact, that when the spire was in repair, 
the frhrino was in almost total darkness 

The outside of the temple may be moat conveniently examined by 
going gut by the north porch, turning to the left, and passing round 
Ly the west nod south. 4 The base oF the hall h n series of projecting 
nod receding members with faces about two and a half feet broad 
except at the north-west and south porches where the faces are 
about live feet broad Between the porches the walls of the hall ore 
carved in level belts of tracery nod small images, with, about Sevan 


1 CAfiiw/xa Mtahdift chimpac*; Jfti* Calotroph gi^ntne*; Bd *Egle isiFtnul^H. 

a The ttaftio of Devi in the noHh face* at ihei spire, the boJJ in the wt&t 

|K)Tchn thti in the obit Will ol the hall, arc among the more ii&Lable li a ran 

bf vxolddve. 

l _ The pTTwtice of drowning Sh W t or hi* local ropn&catmttaB, in acu^u 0 j mtofr 
rainfall ia not ntic^tnajon in this Kunfcjw- 

* On the left or t lido of the north porch, on the ground, mruvog n heap of 
mhhjjih, un round cat*c 4 atone of which Mr. Tcrty hm an intuiting photograph, 
with thv name A mIn SiiilaL It li nnt of the rounded ItKjf sUt* which a/c known M 
uftrafafa imen their likeness to Dijrobahm bcrH&s, 
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tbe cod AmbamatU or Ambftreshvsr, about 1100 yards east of the Chapter XIV. 

Tillage over which about the middle of the eleventh century a very rich pi^ea of Interest. 

temple was built* The temple which is fajrls 1 ^ re - 1 ^ Ait bap>ath. 

placed on the loft bank of a tributary of the VMUnr iverin a 

hollow shaded by old mango and tamarind trees. From the hollow 

in which the temple stands the ground rum on all sides in bare 

uplands over which, about four miles to the south, bang e ginn 

forms of Tavli and Mnlanggad. The dark basalt of the temple 

has weathered black, except sumo patches which aregrey wab hchen 

or rusty with dried mass. It is in the many-cornered Cfadlukyu or 

Hemddpantl style, with cut-comer domes and cl unfitting uiorearkss 

stones, carved 'throughout with half life-smed human figures and with 

bands of tracery and belts of miniature elephants and musicians. 

The building, which is altogether about sixty feet long, is iu two 
imrta On the east is a richly carved and ornamented tower and 
Loire about fifty feet high, the spire nearly entire on the north hut 
fallen on the 'south. To the west of the spire «* the hull, or 
nbhfoutndap, about thirty-five feet high, with a domed central roof 
and three domed porches on the north, tho west and the south, each 
porch supported by three pairs of richly carved pillure. 

1 Entering from the west or main door, u a porch about twelve feet 
square, approached by three steps and with three pairs of richly 
carved pillar* about ten feet high and five feet round, supporting^ 
roof domed outside but with a Hat inside ceiling richly carved m 
geometric designs. The space between the second ami third pair of 
-pillars is filled with a wall of smooth dressed stoneami the tlurd 
pair of pillars is half built into the wall, In the centre of the poreh 
is a somewhat broken bull, or nandt, carved and -oamenred. 

Through a richly curved doorway the hall ,s entered bya lobby, 
about =dx feet long by nine Mid a half bread, with walla of plain 
dressod atone, except carved pilasters m the outer coniereandapar 
of richly carved half-detached pillars at the inner end. 1 ho floor is 
paved with long slabs of dressed stone and the stone 
With beautifully dear-cut geometric Irecerv. Ihc 
the hall, a square of twenty-two feet, paved b ko the 1 obln w it h long 
slabs of dressed stone. Except tho pair of rich half-dutau^cd piliars 
at the mouths of each of the three lobbies and of tire ^^bbyor 
vestibule which leads to the shrine, tho wa * are . ° ,P... __ , ., , 
stone. On the inner face of the Half o™ P? ir °Jgj^ 
entrance to the north lobby is a Sanskrit inscription of tbo eleventh 

C °Tli/hall consists of a central square of thirteen feet, 
inches above tho level of tho rest of the floor and surroundedjby tin 
aisle about four feet broad. The ceiling of the aisles » very 
richly carved with a frieze of sculptured figures in compartments, 

Ove/tho frieze are a few mouldings, and above the inonhhngj, is a 
deep cornice with two large flowered cavettu* reaching ^ within a 
foot of the architraves of the central columns, Jh *ccentral 
columns, which stand at the four corners of 1 he «mtral!*JjJ“JJ f JJ 
ten feet lii-rii and van* in girth from ten feet at the base to tin twt 
about half wav up. 'The Intiro shafts of all are richlycar^divuh 
tracery and human figures. They are nearly square at ihe base and 
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Places of Interest 
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feet from the ground, n rich band of human figures about half 
size, mo-si cl them figure*! of women apparently Pirroti atul dancing 
girls. The other belts have rows of elephants about a foot high and 
figures of music Sans add dancers* w me of them indecent - 
perhaps on the roof and in the interior of the upper story Oi 0 
hall dome, there is no trace of other than Shaiv decoration - 

Pasphg round by the west ami south porches, the tower rises 
like the hall in a series of projecting corners with axtow 

two and a half feet broad and double that breadth m the centre laoe 
of the southeast and north fronts. In these central faces, in^tea 
of porches, as in the corresponding party of the ball, arc recesses or 
niches. The south and east niches are empty, la the north mens 
is a bearded three-headed male figure with a woman seated ou 
hi* left knee. From its three beads ibis figure bus been supposed to 
represent the Hindu triad, Brahma, Vbhnuand Shiv, bat it probably 
is fmlv a threo-iteadod Miihibinv with FArvatL Five feet aboW this 
MabAdev is a settle of Kali in her terrible form, with thm 
shrivelled body and drooping breasts, her limbs bent, her hand* 
broken off, a necklace of skulls hanging to her feet, and a scroti 
twined round her neck and another round her waist. Above Kali, 
on a level with the roof of the hall, in a smaller niche tkm at ike 
base, i.y a second three-headed Shiv with I birvuti tm lua knee. 
Besides these most notulde sculpt ur*s Ibe wbole face of the s pire is 
covered with belts of carving- About four feet from the gnuin 
runs a hand of carious horned bat-like fata ^ The next course is 
filled with elephants 1 head* and ^mail human figures* with, iti tho 
face of each outstanding corner, a figure in a niche surmounted by bh 
overhanging canopy. Thu next belt of carving is a heavy moulding 
with a boss on each face j the next is plain ; and then there ts a 
email single figure on each face. The next course which is tlia 
deepest and richest, are sculptures illustrating scenes in the life of 
Shiv and PArvaLi, and Shiv's chief exploits in the forms he bos at 
different times assumed - All the withdmwn and subordinate 
positions in this courts are filled with female figures, one- of whom, 
on the north, Inis her back turned and her hair hanging in a large 
ball- Another on the north-west of the shrine, exceedingly well cut 
and on the whole well proportioned,, is damaged alxmt the feet. In 
another part of this line its the skeleton form of Bhringb the attendant 
of Shiv. Above this course the horizontal members become smaller ; 
only tho next has single figures on each face. A little higher is the 
cornice which is, supported by the dwarf figure* so common at 
Ajanta. A curious belt of beautiful curving runs up each face of the 
Bps re* 

At the south-east comer of the spire about three feet from tho 
ground is the sdone trough or basin, already mentioned, through which 
water was poured to deluge the god in seasons of scanty rainfall. At 
the foot of the broad belt in the north face ol the spire is si cut-stone 
cistern four feet deep, which, through a passage in the wall about ten 
feet long, receives the water used in washing and deluging the god. 
From the cistern, n covered dm in lined with dressed stone two and 
n half feet broad by two deep runs about twenty yards north to the 
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river-bank. In the temple wall to the east of the north door ia a 
«mall shrine of plain dressed stone, five feet square and six feet High, 
the floor about three feet below the level of the ground. It is 
entered without steps through a doorway four feet by three, with 
iambs and lintel carved in the style of the rest of the temple Jn 
the middle of the Boor is a rongMy-pOintodnatural stone about four 
feet round at the base and standing a foot from the floor. Like the 
stone in the chief shrine h is surrounded by a case or frame about 
two feet square. The joints of the stones in the walls of this shram 
are marked by lines of white, a grey lichen or moss which at a 
distance lacks like cement. 

With the help of a ladder there is little difficulty in climbing on 
the roof of the ludl, the bowses on the stones and the round horn- ike 
rin-s at the corners of many of the can ed slabs forming excellent 
holding points. The hall roof rises m the centre m the main dome 
and on the north, west, and south in the domes oner the three 
porches To the east, eejuirated from the centra! dome by a passage 
about two feet broad, rises the very richly carved spire with itfl top 
open and the stones round the edge loose and shaky. 

The roof of the main dome of the hall rises in tiers of dressed slabs 
Slightly rounded like large pot-lids. A gwd deal of tho foment 
has been broken and near the top some of it is irregular here in 
exposed places and richly rut in unseen corners, us if he dome had 
been finished with stones taken from some older budding. On the 
east, face of the roof of the dome, in the narrow passage 
and the spire, a door on the left leads through a lobby about threa 
yards long into a centrel room seven feet by six nnd uWt t gld 
feet high. The ceiling of this room seems wire to have teen dornal 
but the inside of the dome w^s either never finished or^it tesi feUen 
and been replaced by a rough central 

ciirviu^. The supports of the roof are irregular In the treat side, 
oppnsito thedoorSJ, a a defaced pillar apparently once ojn»tod 
and ut the north and south are stones piled haphazard, square 
roughly-hewn blocks, and fragments of carved columns. 

Bound the centre! chamber runs a low passage, about twenty yards 
long, two foot dx inches broad, and two feet nine inches high 
Be £ e3 this three passages run from the central chamber to tbs 
domes above the porches. The passages to the 

and west no relies are open and in fair order; the passage to tno 
south is in rains. Tlicv arc about three 

feet lone and in height full from six feet to about two tent, iney 

lend to smalt chambers, about three feet Hgbnnd th 

lined with rough masonry, much of it fallen ^/t^ Srec inihes 
these p^ge«, an underground p^rege, three feet three mtees 
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1 Tho walit of mortar the- ^ ^Sfifin'the^doaii rwf, tuggert 

pillar* uid the apparently TlfwhM gP^P 0 " ’ b n ildcnaf the t^fpplo am! that the hits 
Shat n^gh mWnry «» th* w«k Lna older baUdbff. 

"I O^ ing that h**e.bren motioned ia writing m 

(duple encl-wtirc- 
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briMd and two feet ten inches high, runs through a hole in the floor 
of the centnd chamber, twenty feet east to a window ou the vest 
well qf the shrine. 

The temple enclosure! which is roughened by heaps of stones many 
of them richly carved, measures fifty yards from east to west 
imd thirty-five yards from north to south* It has been surrounded, 
by a walij and*in the east had n Might of four steps about ten 
cards lotiir on the river bank. About fifteen yards to the west of 
the temple are the ruins of two very richly carved gateways, with 
steps that lend to the raised ground beyond, and! in the north-west 
corner! * 3 a devotees cell of plain dressed stone nearly five feet 
sqoaro and six high* The raised ground to the west of the ruined 
gateways scorns to have been enclosed by u wall of which, in 
places, the foundation may bo traced. Opposite the south door 
are the remains of a wall with n figure of Ganpati in a niche* 
About two yards to the west a door with carved jamb* and pediment 
leads to a pond twenty-si* feet by twenty-four, surrounded by a 
mined wall with elaborately carved groups of human figures. To the 
right, in a Meld beyond the lino of the enclosing waff, is a circle of 
carved stones. 

Across the rivulet, abfiut a hundred yards to the east, is an oblong 
masonry-lined pond about twenty-seven yards long by twenty-four 
bread, with a flight of long steps on the cast and south. Six stones 
carved with beautiful geometric patterns, one on the east and five on 
the north, have been built into the base of the reservoir vralL This 
pond is modem, probably H&ititli&j bring built with mortar. The 
people mjt the reservoir was man's work but the temple was the 
work of spirits, dew, and was finished in one night* 

On the inside of the Uutel over the north door of the hall is an 
inscription of six lines* no worn that the whole of it cannot bo read. 
As far as can be made oat this inscription states that in a.d. 1060 
(S. 082), during the reign of Mahtaumdobshvar MAmvdnirdjadcv, 
the royal priest and three other officers built a temple ol king 
MahdiDEmdaloahvar ChMttardjadev. This Chhittanijndev was one of 
the Silbam dynasty (AD* 810-1240), the brother and predecessor of 
Mumvanirajadev + Perhaps by using the phrase t A tem pie of C bhitta- 
rajadev* the builders meant that the merit of the work should be 
counted to their late master. 1 


1 Thfl translation of the inscription man : 1 {In the) Slink Sam vat &S2 (a.Sk 1060) on 
Friday the ninth of ih* bright naif of Shm (tais), The Illustrious king Mahimanda- 
Ifiahvar M^vftriitfljadev + who hai obtained the five great entire titlea p who u the lord 
of the mkT Of great province!, Ifl like fhlmodnr in killing hiin encmie* the demons 
a strong rage to T Knpplianbj (to tftke shelter inb dlrtstrimis by these and other royal 
titSoa. For tearing the bun lea of thin kingdom, the- great couxrilldr is the dlnafcrions 
{Vmtaf sjosyn and the grail minister Iho illustrious NdgotiaLya,, and the ucreUry 
and minLHter for peace ami war the illustrious VakAlSfiya, tuid tin. g real minuter for 
peace and war the iLluetrioiu Jngalaiyn, end the brut treasury officer FMLle Sana 
Mahadevniya, and the second treasury officer the illnntriotts fikikiya, Under the 
admin la nation of these and other minister* the tenclkicni and vktoHocm kingdom 
im flourishing. The klltiitnnm Mahdr&ja Gu.ni [?i, the Hcu-ml kdji Gnni 

the illustrious Vttanda Shiva, filial Shakan ptai vriivokt (TTk the grant chief of a 
district, thft illBStrioiM Tisira Edo[a h all thcss together p (near) Amhanith temple 
(nine loiter* loit) constructed a temple of the god of the most illustrious Mahimaada- 
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A'mbivli CAV0 t about half a mile from the village of tlic^same 
p: 1:1 iff near tJambrug and about sixteen miles north-Oust of Kaejat, 
li t j under and to tin* north of the bill fort of Kotaligad. The rave, 
nuft in a Buddhist work, according to Dr, Burgess between b.C* 
End a*d* 100, is cut in a long low bill in a curve in tho bank 
of JWnch of the BlMs. Ifc is approached by a sloping rock, and 
overlooks the river from a height of ubont twenty feet. 

I is a hall about forty-two feet by thirty-nine and ten high with 
cells opening from each of its three sides. Round these ;*ame 
sides runs a lew rock-cut bench like the bench in Kaaheri Cave 
V. A central and a right hand doorway lead into a yemnda, 
-one feet long by about- five feet ten inches deep, its eaves 
ported by four pillars, imd 3 at the ends, by three feet nine inches 
return wall. Except at tho central on trance, between each pair 
pillars and the end pillars and pilasters, runs a low seal p hacked 
a parapet wall along the outer side. Of the outer face of the 
ill enough remains to show that it was ornamented with festoons 
I rosettes in the style of NiSsik Cave VL The pillars are of the 
me pattern as the Nddk pillars, pot capitals topped by fiat roughly 
jshed plates. The shafts that spring from the back of the stone 
inch have no bases. The central pair of pillars have eight-sidetf 
fts, the remaining two arts sixteen-sided. The doorways have 
fa fitted with modem carved doors with built basements, and 
six cells at the back arc some built basements on which figures 
curved* The cave bad been changed into a Rrahinmuc temple, 
d was lately used by a devotee the smoke of who^e fire hna 
_>ckened the whole of the hall and the veranda- The second 
liar of the veranda, to the left of the entrance, has a P&li inscription 
one vortical line reading downwards. Some dim letters can also 
traced on each of the central pair of pillars* 

Amboli, a small village in SAlsette, about two miles north-west 
Jkndbori station on the Baroda railway, lids a Christian population 
about 700 Eind an old wed-kept church, dedicated to St. Blasiue, 
oasuring 100 foot long, twenty-five broad, and thirty high. The 
est hftji a vicarage attached to the church and draws JE1 10 j. 

15) a month from Government, A school kept, by parish 
-Dtribntions luis an attendance of fruui twenty to thirty pupils. 


Chapter XIY. 
Pisces of Interest- 
AjTHJYU CiVI. 


AmJUjLI, 


tivnr Chtuttarija In FAtnpalll (!) Mtcirtd by Bhagak 1 (JffBT. Boin. Bf, K. M- Sfl^ 
til. 331)+ A auggaation Hab boon adopted m the; test according te wjiic|i tha Lfiat 
n Lincfl nan, 1 Ml tboso together bdilt a temple of the Ifloat iUciitnWM Mahilmond*- 
Jbur ChhittArAjadev. 1 . 

The mgarttiun that tho WOtd MBUpr, that is near, filled Odo of fehegapa mtha IMCIIJK 
*nn, b** given Km to tho viiiw that the stone un which the writing is (raVongin*IIj 
elonged |n another bulldintf Mnl wan taken from itfl ploco and built m to the present 
nple, The worn slate of the uificrLted atone Mil the trace* of repairs m other 
_rta of tho temple have been hrragbt forward in inpport of this vifeW, _ , 

[ In a pi to of the*# QOOBldiTntkauij the toots that there in nu other inscription in tho 
Wk(tha letted noticed by Mr. Ton}' Ofi the reef secOTBfi cm a teceud domination 
\ he ma^Q'f mark*), that thm inscription hold* bo prominent n place and that the 
1 responding l£ataU are not lena H'orti, to show that the aMWiptwn «fan to tbfl 
idlng of the present temple and that the stond hftft been in itfl prewst plora efrer 
tei the temple woe bcilt, It ecoinS doubtful whetbor the temple liP been ru paired. 
It has been repaired, the repair* Wore almost entirely confined to a rough propping 
ll.e inside of tho roof of the dome, 

s IQG4-Z 
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In 1377 a plot of ground, eighty feet long by twenty broad, was 
consecrated as a burying ground. The Brahman ic caves of Jegosh- 
vari or Amboli (a.d. 600-700), of which datada are given under 
Jogeshvnri, lie in the woodlands about two miles eoutii-e&st ot 
Gorcgaon railway station. 

Archaeological Remains in the Thina district are, except 
a few Portuguese and Musalmin, almost all Hindu. The most 
interesting Portuguese remains are the forts and churches at Basaem, 
and at Mandapeshvar, G hod bandar, and other places m EsAlseW- 
The chief Musalmun remains are mosques, tombs, and reservoirs at 
Bhiwndi and Knlvan. The Hindu remains are partly Buddhist 
partly Brahmame. The chief Buddhist remains are caves at hanheri, 
kondivto and Micdtlunl in Sdtsett®, at Lonad m Bbwnii, and at 
Kondduc and Ainbivli ill Karjat. The chief Romanic remains 
are caves at Jogeahvoxi and Mnndapeshvar m BdlsSrtte; temple* 
at Amharnith in KatyAu, Lomid in Bhiwndi and Atgaori m 
Shdhdpur j and caves on the island of Elephant* in Bombay Harbour, 
and at Pulu Sondla in MurbAd. Other remains, either Buddhist or 
BrAhmanic, are a rock-cut temple at VAshali in ShAhApur; cares 
Dr cells, at Indmgud in DAhAnu, at Iivdhan in Basse m, at Dhiik, 
Ganrhamat, Halkhurd and Kotaligadh in Karpt, and at L mu in 
Panvel, 

Arna'la T’oi't, also called Janjim or r l lie Island, at the north¬ 
west comer close to the water's edge of a small island of the same 
name 1 commands the southern and main entrance to the Vmtarns 
river ’ which is the most extensive inlet in the north honkau. 
The fort was described in 1818 as an oblong squaw of about fW 
feet defended by round towers. The general height of the works 
including the parapet was about thirty feet. There was no ditch or 
out-work- The body of the rampart was throughout of solid 
maseniw end in good condition, but the parapet was of inferior 
dimensions, and in many places, particularly near the towers, was 
much out of repair. The interior of the fort was covered with rt.es 
nml swampy. Among north Konkan coast-fortS it ranked next to 
Basaein in size and strength, and was superior to Bassern m the 
uniform breadth of its rampart top, or terrepleme, and its uniform 
line of defence. 


About 1530, the Portuguese found Arnila a strong fort m 
the hands of the Gajariit Musalmdns with domes and Saracenic 
arches. Those wore destroyed by the Portuguese and the place 
made over to a Portuguese gentleman of Bassein, who built an oblong 

_ _ Tu_ . a- iL-it-Ii il Hfinnrt frvocr*i* fnif] it With tl 


square about 700 feet with a round tower and furnished it with a 
cusxd of soldiers,* ft was taken by the MardthAs about 1737, and, 

r * ■ ■ j* _ *_ 


gUflTU VJL OwJU-lOX E5l ■“ L TT 

according to a Marathi inscription over the northern gateway, was 
rebuilt in the reign of Bajirdv I. in a.d. 1737 (Shak 1659) , by an 
architect named Bdji Tulaji. In 1 rS1 the commandant refused to 
yield to the British, until preparations were made for bombarding 


1 This intend W&J (mown to the PortugiKH* f» Cows 1 Intend, ■ lib* do Vi***#,' 
J DsCunhn'* Baasciti, tK, 
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the fort from Agfehi. 1 In 1817, when it finally cnmo under the 
British, it was for some time guarded by a small detachment of 
troops* In 18fj£ it was described as surrounded by water and m 
very good order. Water was plentiful but them were do other 
BEppllfc5. 

Arm'd* has two temples, Trimbakeshvar’s receiving a yeady grant 
from Government of £ i 10s. (Rs. do), and Bhavani s receiving 19 is. 

(Rs 01) There is also a tomb of two Musalmdu saints, oliahah and 
Hlijialij with a yearly endowment of £S (Rs. 80) and a stone-lined 
eight-cornered pond and many wells- 

Asa va Fort in MAhim, about five miles north-east of Piilghar 
railway station, stands on a bill about SCO feet high and very steep 
especially on the northern side. Except below the fort the hill m 
generally well wooded, A long narrow saddle-buck joins it with 
the high ridge of trap-hills, which stretching north and south, cut 
the MAhim sub-division in two. Another short saddle-back joints 
it with one or two lower hills to the west. Its position at the 
north point of the Mdhim range gave As4va the command of the 
opening between the Mabim ridge to the south and the Dulmuu 
rid^e to the north. 1 It had the special value ol keeping open 
military communications between the great fortress of Ashen ami 
MAhim, Sirguon, Chraehan, Tdrtipnr, and D&hann. Below the fort 
j fl the large village of MahAgwn, whose numerous hamlets show 
that it w once a place of importance,* 

In 1818 Captain Dickinson described Asava as a lull fort between 
GOU trad 700 feet high, whose top, five hundred feet long by u Jtmt 
two hundred and fifty broad, was once inclosed with works ot 
which nothing remained bat a low ruined retaining wall of loose 
stones with here and there a dwarf parapet of the same mate rial. 
A little knoll within the fort showed traces of works, and three 
reservoirs yielded excellent- water- _ _ 

Asteri Fort, on the top of the great bill pf Asbori < 1GS0), ties in 
the Makim sub-division to tbe north of Pavh hill about twenty miles 
north-east of Mahim. Acconling to local tradition Ashen was built 
by a certain Bhoj RAja, and, about thebegmmng f 

dntury, was taken from the Kaiks Or Kolia by Bimb the ruler of 

fiMhim* 

Tbe Portuguese took it in 155S and made it the head of 
thirty-eight villages and sis parishes, it was the kqy 
possessions in north Tbdua and sheltered from n.n_ ® 

rich rice-yielding villages of Bassein, It wns as a mdhnrA 

months of the neighbouring chiefs, the Ohodharfa (Qkandhdr,) 
in the north-east, tlio Kobs in the east, and i u i , B 
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ArfHERi Font- 


1 Grant Duff, 4-15, Memoim of a Field Offij^r. 35 L s 7\mm a Eotdwiii I US. 

a Dkkm»n b Nvina'a Konkuo* 117- , and atk;at the 

■ On the Minoru print <4 tbs Mirim ti*« B Unil ^ 

»tre the high pod. of Kaldror. Thu *ri.ri "Jjf "eSS «3 ww 


centre 
never anm* 


nev«r wma to navu mu mkikji ~ “i rs “ 

mafl& over the duJi*i pw bdow balding, : l k l ' ,>»' 

1 Mr* W. U, Mnkck,C.S. bmutiie a ku&fcm* — 
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Ahmednagnr monarch, in the south-east. In tho forest at the 
base of the Mil was a Kcli settlement named Varampnr, which 
was strengthened by a Portuguese stockade armed with three 
nuns The hill was to steep that the ascent was generally made 
barefoot or with the help of repea. On the way up there wore 
thirteen passes, of which the four chief were known as the Gate Pass, 
tilts Evening Pm 3 j the Erubhii Passj and the Cow L asd. Ihe main 
line of approach was through a pass named Saluda where was a 
stockade and a Koli guard. Beyond Saluda a footpath ran through 
a very narrow and steep defile called the pass of Good Hope, 
because one (slip would dash the climber to pieces. At the top of 
the defile the gate was entered through a cave from which a staircase 
of seventy steps led to the top of the rock where was another strong 
gate guarded by fonr Portuguese families. Inside of this was u 
second fortified door armed with two falcons* The top of the hill, 
which was 1000 paces longer than it was wide, was largo enough to 
give room for breeding cattle, pigs, and sheep. It commanded a 
view of the conntry round and the sea conld be seen in the far west. 
The rock was not fortified, but round the edge large stones were 
piled ready to be hnrled on any attacking force. On the top were 
twenty water cisterns and two reservoirs. The garrison, which 
was chiefly composed of pirdonod criminals, numbered about 700, 
including women and children. 1 * 

Tbo Portuguese set a high value on Ashen. The gates were 
guarded by Portuguese families and no one could enter or quit the 
fort without the commandant's leave. The doors were shut at sunset 
and the keys given to the commandant, whoreturned them to the gate¬ 
keeper at sunrise. The garrison was always on the alert. Anight 
guard of fifty archers and Christian soldiers kept watch, burning 
torches of cane, which blazed the fiercer the more they were 
moistened with water.® In 1613, when reductions were made in other 
forts, Asheri and Manor were kept at their full strength, 3 Tho fort 
acorns tohave been taken by the Moghala about tho middle of tho 
seventeenth century. It was regained by tho Portuguese in 1083 by 
bribing the Abyssinian commandant with a sum of £550 (Re. GoGD). 
The Portuguese placed in it a garrison of sixty soldiers and built a 
church. In 1605 it is mentioned naan impregnable castle on the 
top of a hill entered by a crooked path cut ont of the mountain 
and defended by several guards, who might withstand an army by 
rolling down stones.* fn 1720 it is described as an inaccessible 
and most gigantic natural fort, with a plaiu on tho top large enough 
for 15,000 men, and with pasturage for cattle and provided with great 


i In 2£U the detail* wen: 1 , bcakEai the ctinmidmldut, chaplain ami fihyaSmn, 
fifty-lira officer* Wfid wrtfanty-ffa* Ckrutun aich (2i and umi-b&tttfll, A Forim^OftM 
rateAeeper, * Yvrtaepcaa polUM Lnspw^er, & blotter, an int^rt-n?tcr p a *Mh«IU, nil 
aruELitiLi. », IW4 ireW and an ombrellji boy. Tho c>'*rniniU]ri vat'ii feta IT included ft 
derk h & fniricr, & trumpet™, and throe dnimmUrtL O Chn'iL df Ti*. 111 . ±24. 

1 From Alt lOCOfint written m 1 634 in O €hmm da Til IlL ±24 , ami frutn 
Atka, V. 215, lu ffirtft of T kiiii m btuckwood tcrebii ora Hiiil dimp&l to brighten tbo 
fiitilf!!. Me, E. J* Ebden, C. 

3 Archive* OrwnUl Fw. UL pt* L f 527. 

1 Cemelli Cifcri in ChutchiLi, IV, lOO, 
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cisterns and fountains, The passes through which alono the top could Chapter SIT, 

be peached wore narrow ere vices opened by time and nature, of Internal 

Their walk were of black stone joined with pieces of khair wood, a 

?ery ancient and admirable work. The ascent was by a flight liEfU 5 

of stops cut id the rock* At the top of the stair was the fortress 

with iron doors, and thou another very narrow staircase led to a 

second door* through which the way lay to tho top, where was a round 

and veiy old fort. To tho north-east was a rained tower without 

pavement or doors and an open church- The church and the houses 

of tho commandant and soldiers were rained and neglected. It 

was garrisoned by 150 men and three corporals, who served more 

for carrying the commandant's timber than as soldiers. About 1737 

OhinmAji Appa, by the capture o£ Mahim, cut- off communication 

with Ashed * and tho fort seems to have aeon after yielded to tho 

Marathas* It waa retaken by the Portuguese in 1738, * 1 but again felL 

to the Marath&s* who hold it till 1SI7 when it seems to have been 

handed to the British without resistance. 

In 1318 Captain Dickinson described the fort as situated iti 
forest-covered land en a hill about 1000 f eet high. Though easy at 
first tho latter part of the ascent was very steep and difficult, tip un 
almost perpendicular staircase hewn out of the solid rock forty feet 
high, having at its top an iron door fixed horizontally. From this 
dour the ascent was no less steep and o£ equal height to a second 
gateway, the brow of the hill being built up on both sides to 
prevent access on either flank. The only other works were a 
ruined circular enclosure cue hundred feet higher, and, on tho top 
of the Mil, a detached eight-sided tower also in ruins* Though 
the works were ruinous, the natuml strength of tho place was so 
great that a handful of men might hold it against any odds. 

On tho hill top was an open space of about half a mile, on which 
and near the circular enclosure were three fine ponds and a few huts 
occupied by the garrison sepoys* Jn many places the soil was 
excellent. 

In 1862 the fort was in rains. Water was available but other 
supplies had to be brought from a distance. A recent account 
(1881) describes the gate of the inner fort as almost entirely in 
rains* About 156 paces east of the fort are remains of a six- 
cornered latent© tower, and near it is a large stono with a cross, 
the Portuguese arms, and some Portuguese writing. 1 There aro 
ten reservoirs, eight outside and two inside the outer walk Of 
the eight outside of the wall five form a group to the north-east 
and three a group to the west. One in each group is dry, the 
real have generally about five feet of water* The two inside ponds, 


1 Grant DnfTn 2-Kfc __ 

1 Thu writing fs, ‘ftmo os te si it e sck&astxao 1 sexto goymrxadok t> lars | smw 
evrcB hei d lcis m [ tiuidk sku^p*v max ljofei | esta ruKT m a^o m IS. ■** - 
Thia may bu truntioted ^Efiigniug thn moat Same Kin^ Dun bem^ 

gumiior fll this atate tins Ticutfiy Don Ltiitf B'AthaMu p tho MZCmd time, this 
Mresi was commanded In bu built in tho yoar 15, >. / Scb-vtiAa raignEd fniffl 
1557 to 1578, and Dan Luis Athahlo wa twicu m Tmlis from 1568 to 1571* and from 
1578 to 15SL The y«r m tbu inscription was probably 1578 before king ^ebaatun a 
;i death was known in India, Dr. Da CtmbA* 
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each fifty feet square, arc of cot stone protected by low latent a 
walls. One with steps holds about five feet of water, the otha 
without steps about two and a half feet. Besides these teservdirs 
there arc two cisterns. Near the fort is a cellar with openings 
for light and room for about fifteen persons* 

A'tsaon five miles north-east of ShahApur has a railway station 
and the remains of an old temple. Details are given under bhahapur. 

Bahirugad port, commonly called BairAmgiul, on an ovitstuiiduiLr 
tableland, about six hundred foot above the base of the bahyadns 
and si few miles north-east of the Nana pass, lies about twenty-two 
miles east of MurMd and close to the village of Moroehi. The 
fort is a perpendicular rock 100 feet high with a very narrow base. 
In 1818 the first forty feet of ascent were by a very steep staircase 
bewn out of the rock. Above the staircase was a massive wooden 
ladder twenty-seven feet long and fastened at the top with nn iron 
chain. 1 The ascent from the top of the ladder was by an almost 
oerpendieul&r staircase like the one below, with a very difficult 
£nd iangerous trap-door. The fort stood alone with a deep ravine 
on either aide, the top of which was joined with the outstanding and 
inaccessible peaks of the Sahyddns immediately on the rear. On 
the top of the hill was a pond and Rome places m the rock which 
might serve as dwellings. In the plain below were some buildings 
which were occupied by the garrison, and there were also two spring? 
giving a sufficient supply of water. From the steepness of the rock 
iLl Die nature of the ground at the top, oven without defensive 
works, the place Could not be taken. In 1802 it was ruinous 
without water or supplies. 

Balia r lgad Port, in Aehad village ten mile® east of ffmbrirgaon, 
stands closely surrounded with forest on a hill about 200 feet high. 
It is a very small place not more than eighty feet m area. Che fort 
gate is in ruins. The works, including a small.parapet, ai * «-™ut 
fifteen feet high and seven thick. Inside is a low thatched 
building, which, with a ruined reservoir of bad water, tukes up 
almost the whole of the interior. In 1862 the fort was ruinous 
with no water and no supplies. 

Balvantgad Port, on a hill about 1000 feet high, In Vibigaon 
village about twenty-five miles north-east of Shdhptir, stands over 
the KAsdra reversing station. In old times it must hnve command¬ 
ed the Till pass. The fort walls, which are eight feet broad and 
from six to tea high, are built of stone and mortar and are about a 


1 This ladder was destroyed by Captain DickEnson in 1818. In a letter to the 
chief Enrineer {6th January J&16) Captain iHcfcmsrm wrote, ‘When I was At the 
fort of BynafQtjiifir, intelligence readied me that the Feahwft With the great* r part 
ol hli array was m the neighWirhood, As the party who had b*CB lent U> ^jamaon 
ihm dm had beta obliged to take pdat btlow, and h adit wni impf^hlo toOQBjwtp 
Hhat were the plana of the Fwhws, 1 took ppon mjiwlf to destroy the maMivc 
taJdar of wood 30 feet in height which formed one part of the weent to tho fort, which 
U nothing more than thft iqpof itHetJ high and perpendicular rosk p and with aomu 
indifferent iraplcmenti, all I cqnld procure frtvra IhLi neighbouring village* 1 «t 
people to wort to complete the demolition of the remaintng part of the 
tbeliddeTY comriatin^ of an almost pcrj*hdien.lar flight of utep* hewn out of the aohd 
n*k nearly 40 feek in height/ Military Diary* 314 of 1816, [>, U2S- 
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mile round. Within the walla, the foundations of a large and of a Chapter XIV* * 
small house can bo traced. Places of Interest. 

Ba/ndra, 1 north latitude 19* 2 J and east longitude 72° 53", a 
municipal town and port with, in iSSlj a population of about 15*00(1 
souls, lies between the Baroda railway ana the sea, in the south-west 
corner of the island of S&Isette nine miles north of Bombay. Between 
the railway and the sea stretches a low bolt of cocoa-paliTi gardens 
and rice landj and to the south-west, Eaadm hill rises about 150 
feet and with flat wooded crest, slopes gently south-west to the 
level of the plain* and again rises into a rocky knoll. 

The town begins at tho end of the MdMm causeway which joins 
Sdlsette to Bombay. There are two main roads one that turns to the 
left and keeps close to tho shore* the other that passing to the north 
skirts the east and north of the village. Turning to tho left* at 
an old banyan tree at the ond of the causeway* the shore road posses 
through the market place Behind lies the municipal market* and to 
the right the better part of the town with upper storied houses owned 
and held by Native Christians* most o! whom are in business in 
Bombay. Round the shore are limes of huts most qf them fishermen's 
hats* and further on towards the hill the street joins the main hill 
road. The other rend, starting from the Mahim causeway, passes 
through the middle of the town. On the right are the Bombay 
municipal slaughter houses, the railway station* and a rest-house. 

A little further the road is crossed by the Ghodbandar road and from, 
here to the bill it is lined by well built houses* generally two 
stories high, and surrounded by gardens. St Joseph's convent on the 
right and St, Stanislaus' orphanage on the left are the chief build lugs. 

Opposite St. Stanislaus'orphanage, at a cost of about £500 (Rs, 5000}* 
a new local and m unci pal fund road has lately been made to Pali* Chui, 
and Dunda. Most of tho lowlands close by are used for the growth 
of rice and vegetables. On tho right the land rises towards Pali 
bill on which are several European houses. On the sea-shone ift 
St. Andrew’s church* and to tho right the village of Chimbai. Past 
the church the new Sea Roach mad turns on tho right to the sea* 
and passes on to tho Point a dm tmico of t wd miles from the Railway 
Station. The main road climbs the hill* and nt about one-third 
of the way up* divides in two, one branch leading to the right into 
tho lower road and running round thq west of the hill lust above sen 
level* and tho other branch winding to the top of the bill. The 
ridge and the mcky and rather bare western slope are covered 
with houses most of which have been built* within the last thirty years 
on plots of about one ac re. 

The only buildings of special interest are the English Church 
and the Chapel of Our Lady of the Mount. The mad along the 
ridge ends at this chapel* but pathways lead down the hill as 
fur as the Point, 2 where are the remains of a Portuguese Agenda 


1 Moat of the E&ndra fcrcciunt baa beisn contributed by Mw Bclllocfc of Btolrs* 

* Before the people of BAndra bill were in the batata going to tho Point f&T 
their momiiLE anil evening walk*. In JSG9 tbeiif right of tfay OTOT Mr, Bvrijnjl 
iijibhiTji land ™ qneatiou^lp andthc depute gave rise te auault and enmaud charge* 
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or block-house which seems to have been built in IG40. 1 Oo the 
invasion of Salsctto by the MarAthAs in 1787, an English garrison 
was sent to hold this post* but the place waa found nntenable and 
under the advice of the Bombay Government it was destroyedL 

Tho present rents of the thirty-Ere houses on the hill vary from 
£4 to £12 (Ks*40*Rs. 120) a month. Of the whole number six ana 
owned hy Europeans, eleven by PArsis* sixteen by native Christians* 
and two by Mu sal mans. Of tho present (1881) occupants fifteen are 
Europeans, twelve Parsis, three Hindus, and five Husalnidus* 

A branch from the main Vehflr pipe is brought across the cause¬ 
way for the use of the slaughter house and the railway station* and 
carried as far as St. Andrew's church. The honses on the hill get 
their drinking water from four wells* of which the best is the 
Itnugdris' well* When the wells run dry Yehir water is supplied 
at tho rate of 2a, (Re. 1) for 1000 gallons* Between the village and 
the railway station is a large reservoir* which was built by a rich 
Musalmdn of NntipAdA Its water is fit only for watering cattle and 
for washing clothes. 

The 1881 census returns give for Bindra municipal limits a 
population of 14,996 (males 7805, females 7191). Of these 
7272 arc Hindus* 5470 Native Christians, 1667 Mnsalmiins (1267 
Sunnis and 400 Skids), 493 FArsis, 74 Protestant Christians, 
12 Jews, and 8 Armenians, 3 Except a few Goanese servants iu 
European households, the native Christians am local converts whose 
forefathers were made Christians by the Portuguese during I he 
sixteenth and seven teeth centuries. They are chiefly of the Xoli, 
BhundAri and Kunbi castes. Most of the native Christians are 
under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa who is nominated 
by tho Portuguese government, But a considerable body, who 
separated in 1852, form the congregation of St- Peter's under 
the jurisdiction of tho Yicar Apostolic of Bombay. Among the 
Musalnuins are some Khojas and BorAhs* shopkeepers and t rad ers ; 
of the rest about five hundred, who aro almost all immigrants 
from the Deccan* are employed in tho Bombay municipal slaughter- 


WKlasiriJ *nit in the mtoktciflr'i taint, Ultimately * in 1877, imn^meDti wvm made 
for taking part of Mr, ByrflEAjfi land for palilur paipora, whea tint ^ntlnzuan 
gnmt«l A Jitnpof fond and gave a mat of money to mate a footpath* 

1 Such of tha inscripEiem aa remaitu read*. ' IC^EBAl V a ii j tZ I a Ef R * k m I 
LOrOl[DDSOjKI DKfiSV^I I.BL iC4Q t 
1 Tho following table gives the detail* for each of the vilfoeei which folia within 
B4Mr& nuunieipivl limits ; 
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The chief industries are the tapping- of palm trees, the distilling 
of teddy spirits, the growth of cocoa-palms and vegetables, fishing, 
and the work of the Btindm slaughter-house. There is algo some 
pottery making, indigo dyeing, and cotton •weaving, the last almost 
crushed hy tho competition of machine-made cloth. The village 
of Natl Jidda behind the railway station, whose people were all Sunni 
Musalmans, was formerly very prosperous jvorking as many as 150 
lmnd looms. The village is now almost deserted, but most of the 
people have found work at the Kurin mills. The people of Danda 
art* Hindu fishermen who are said to have come from Thai and 
Aliluig in Kolabn. They are vigorous well-to-do men, quite ns 
fond of liquor ns their Christian neighbours. 

The Bombay Municipal Slaughter Houses support 150 families 
of butchers. These slaughter houses stand at the north end of the 
Lady Jatnselji causeway on the site of the old Jesuit monastery of 
St. Anne's about 100 yards south-west of the Blind r a railway station. 
They are three in number, one for beef and two for mutton. 1 Tbe 
buildings, which were finished on the 18th February 1807/ at a cost of 
£32,000 (R». 8,20,000), were designed by 21 r. Russell A ithen, then 
Municipal Engineer, and were built by Messrs. Wells and Glover. 
They arc neat, strong, and well suited for their work. They nro built 
of rabble masonry with facings of For bandar sand-stone with iron 
roofs ventilated from above, and with floors of finely dressed basalt 
set in cement and well drained. Tho stock shcJs, which Jie oo 
either side of the slaughter houses, are strong airy buildings 200 
feet long by thirty-five broad, with iron roofs, surrounded by stone 
walla and strong pullisadcs. The buildings ace so arranged ns to 
be easily enlarged. Besides the slaughter houses and live stock 
sheds, there are lines for the k&iwHn*, or slaughterers, and others 
employed at the slaughter house. There is also a covered space with 
standing ground for a week's supply of live stock, that is, at least 
ciO head of cattle and 10,000 sheep; there is also space for weekly 
ana half-weekly markets, and ample convenience for cattle and 
sheep to reach the slaughter Lease hy rail. In deference to the 
Hindu feeling against the use of beef, care has been taken to 
sep arate the mutton anti the beef slaughter houses by a high wall. 3 
The floors of the houses are very carefully cleaned by water 
brought across the causeway from'tho VehAr main. The meat 
train, which has been discontinued since January 1«7&, used to pass 
at tbc Band™ station through a siding which branched into two lilies, 
the west siding being for the live-stock and the east siding for the 
meat. The space between the two sidings is filled by the mutton, 
beef, and Commissariat slaughter houses which are built on the line 
wnb their respective yards in the rear. The aiding ran close along 


-jgsst’ttftsaiaaar*—«—•«——«- 
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the curve on which the slaughter houses stand, so as to admit of Chapter XIV. 

meat being loaded into large airy vans where it used to bang till 3-SO 0 f interest. 

a.m. the time of starting for Bombay. By this arrangement the Biseiu. 

meat reached Bombay within half ao hour. Since January 187!) the 

meat train has been discontinued in favour of the bullock cart and UvCx*. 

road svstem. According to the present arrangements, when the 

carcasses are cleaned and dressed, they are halved and quartered 

and htutg in the bullock meat-vans. I be vans, of which there are 

twenty-six, leave the slaughter house at 12 r.n. with a sub-inspector 

in charge, and reach the Bombay markets at about 8-30 a, it. 

The mtmthlv average number of animals slaughtered is |0o 
buffaloes, 2280 cows and bullocks, and 31,810 sheep and^gonte- he 
average monthly income of the slaughter houses is £996 (Its. . Jbyjnnd 
the average monthly establishment charges £7(1 (Us. 7oOj.- Lxcept 
that the Jews have a priest or mtiiln of their own, the throats of all 
animals are cut by Muhammadan priests* The priests are paid by the 
owners of the animals, and their monthly earnings vary from £1 Hi*, 
to £2 (He. 15 - Ks. 20). 'I'ho wives of the mutton dvessera, or 
Kd m fit ris, help their husbands, but this is not the case with the wives 
of beef dressers or of priests. The slaughter houses support about 
ISO families of priests and meat dressers, and connected with them 
there are 471 master and working batchers, 388 of whom are 
Musalmans, 73 Hindus, 3 Portuguese Christians, and 2 Jews. They 
all sell wholesale and retail, and nearly all have from one to lour 
servants. 

The horned cattle intended for butchers’ meat come from the 
Konkati, Deccan, Haidarabud, Xfcik, and Khandesh. They are 
brought by MusalmAn dealers who travel from fair to fair, 
buying us thev go till they hare gathered 100 or more animals 
generally cows. They then make their way to Bombay by rond, 
timing their arrival at Ban dm for Saturday when the fair wh'Id. 

Their'transactions are gtmerally in cash, Thc shcep are 
in the same wav, and, with the addition of Gnjardt, from tie sa 
districts as the cattle. 4 Cattle arriving at the main entrance are 


1 The amt U all the time is tha™ «f tt« mnnidpal giy mtcidtct 
the doom of tha vlttJ bung mifk-r hia lirtk anil key * ^ «timir 

different market. iu Bomb^. The 

with tho drivel*. Thu <lwra of the vine Art opened by the mdnici yl pMW*, «"' * 

at the tnirkcU, *nd prodnein^tha ilalighfeex-h«l» f*0«pta the 
take their master*' meat to their itolU- . f £fi ~- (R <wjn 

1 The revenue is derived from the following sontoe*: , [>j -iSti) 

fair ground aud boding fee* 

butedicrV and nlW liSrtl* fee* £25(8*. 248!.ubawlrtflt»£13 (It*.. 3 ^ "w™ 

£8 (Bn. 80), and nuscellnnwa* fee* £1 ^ “ttlfinrteetor oa £V1 

alt: tine Mi-ftant icijM'fiftteiulBiat cm tlti Ij, IWJ?. ™ „ fS thrw 

tR*. 120), two enb-iiUeutors on £3 LOl. (Ra*») uTSO^S 

hnaeupn on £14-.{L.I2> caoli. thirteen « 

lump lighter£l (R*. 10 1 , one acavrrtgei £16*. ' K* 14 ft j 

(R*. m. «d twenty four weat-van drivers on IS*- (ajwjl, an(1 ^ 

* Cattle are brought by road, ■ nd g** 4 SaS^SLn Mwudtnio* and * few 

« The Uujwat ehore are oil brought by ml by »maUworking 
Hindu*. IV JthAnde*ll aheep p-ucrally «me U read. *•*“**" «™ I»W, WO. OJ 6 
ujr> inu,!! nuiU4 wf ttdf own and eiom^tmica un borrow w- j* 
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passed at once into the large open iqpaee used for the fairs, or hah™. 
After they have been bought by the batches they are moved 
into the largo standing or stack sheds on each aide of the central 
road, where they ore allowed to cool before inspection. The 
municipal inspector's office is outside the slaughter-bonao gate, 
and cattle are there daily inspected and passed for slaughter before 
they arc allowed to enter the slaughter-house yard. The fairs in 
connection with the slaughter house take place for homed cattle on 
Saturdays from S to 12 a.m,, and for sheep and goats on AVednesdays 
and Saturdays from 1 to 8 JML Animate are seldom left unsold. 
If unsold they are taken to the waste or grass lands near Bdndra, 
and allowed to graze till the next fair day. * 1 There are about fifty 
buyers of homed cattle and about 1(10 buyers of sheep ami goats. 
Haring the rainy there is ft great falling off in the supply of cows* 
If they were allowed, the batchers would: kill only buffaloes both 
for thv shipping and for the public markets, as their hides and fat 
yield thorn a good return* Shipcteindlora prefer buffalo to cow- 
beef, as it does not cost more than 2 d. a pound (V2 Ru* the rupee), 
and they are sometimes abb to pass it off as ox-beef. But buffalo 
meat is so coarse and unpalatable, and m liable to worms, that except 
the poorest classes no one ever knowingly eats it. 

The local consumption of meat is small, about twenty-five sheep 
nnd goats, mid otic cow or bullock i* day. The consumers ore 
Europeans, Pdrsis h Hn&almAns, and some Hindus, but most of 
it goes to the Roman Catholic schools* The retail butchers at 
Baiidm sire all Muhammadans, and the general retail price for 
beef and mutton is from 3 tl, to fid. {2-4 anms) and fur goats’ 
lleah from 2d. to 4r L (1J-3 fiuno*) the pound. The bides and 
skins of slaughtered animals are wt?Id either by private contractor by 
auction to the highest bidder. The buyers arc European and native 
merchants, or DMnivi tanners. The horns ami bones are gathered by 
a man appointed for the purpose and kept by him at Bfimlra outside 
the town limits. They are yearly sold to some European firm for 
expert to Europe; the proceeds are sot noart for the benefit of thu 
mosquo and tho Muhammadan poor, 2 The blood is bought by 
Messrs. Bugera and Go., of Bombay, who pay ilu: Municipality a 
yearly sum of £9d (Bs. £.M30). 1 bey boil the blood and prepare it 

with charcoal for a coffee planter ip Ceylon* 

The refuse is gathered in large masonry bins nfc each end of (ho 
slaughter house, and removed daily by a contractor who is paid £75 
(Bs, 750) a year by tho municipality. It is taken by bullock dirts 


1 The average price of A fintt ch&a taiflWJfi ii £!> (U 3U) ttwfiol Jwimnd cEum klUnlo 
£2 10", jltfl- 25} j of drel clara cavern ami Nltlxk* £t 14*. | Eta. 17) and of pm mil i-U-a 
rowi and bnllocka £1 Ik, [Ha. U) i of Hrst daM tfwita l(M. (Rf. of wad flkft 8t 
(Ufl. -I), and Lrf third chu* ii. (Ra. 3) JO t first elasa abi-up S<. (Re. -M., of ico.mi.1 
oLw 7a + (Rs. 3-3). svrirl of iliiril l-Iah* ft*, (RJk 

1 The prira of hitlo, akina, and home an*: Uiffil - ■ hide Urg- H (fU 7), 
ImlTalo hide miidII Jik. Ikl, (iis. fMO); e*m‘ and bullock hiilu l-Tr^f U*. 1 (5, 3), c.-nw 
ftfld bitllnck hi*le flmais 4*. (Ita, Cl. [iuAt jskiii Inr^*: 3.*. &I+ {H*. 1-12), n* hI "Liu 
Mttafi 3A f-f. (Ufl. 1-4L £hrap «lun R (B iuil). RuOnlu liOme arc mh\ at fnim £2 

lU*-. CIts. "i>J Uh £4 ( 111 , '10} tin* e I-hjiil-:* and ether Emma at I t. Ctf, (14 **) r anil 
at £1 fr, (Hi, IS-tt) tine cwh 
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to Khari, near Audited, and used for manure m& for reclaiming 
swamps. 

The BAndrn municipality, which was established in 1876, had m 
1880-81 an income of £1536 (Rs.13,360) representing a taxation of 
2&0|d. {Rs. 1-6-4} n head. This income chiefly comes from t axes on 
houses, boots, and roads. During 1880*81 the expenditure amounted 
to £844 (Ks. 8440}, of which £239 (Rs* 2390) were spent on 
scavenging, £84 {Rs. 840) on lighting, and £520 (Its. 5200} on 
roads, " The chief municipal works are now markets in Bindrn and 
at KMr p representing a cost of £110 (R& 4104), and new roads 
representing a cost of £1169 [Rs. II,890). 1 The Bdndra municipal 
district includes the following villages which lie either together or 
withiu half a mile of each other: NaupAdn, Kh&r, PAli, Tfiroda, 
Chimbai, JJatvodi, Mala, Sherli RAjnn, Chni, and Danda* Of 
public offices and institutions there are, besides the railway station, 
a post office, a dispansaiy, and seven schools. The Sir Khvasji 
JoMnghir Read) money Dispnsary was founded in 1851 at the 
request of several influential inhabitants of BAteette, Subscriptions 
seem to have accumulated as, in 1807, there was a balance of 
£1920 (Rs. 19,207). In 1874 Government sanctioned a yearly 
grant of £260 [Rs. 2600) to pay n medical officer and stiff of 
servants* In 1877 Sir KAvasii Jahdnghir handed over £1000 
(Hs, 10,000) to Government who directed that the dispensary 
should he called by his name. The attendance in 1880-81 was 
14,565 out-pat iflnta "and five in-patients. One or two private 
dikpensattea are also kept by Bombay practitioners, chiefly native 
Christians. Most of their patients belong to the middle and upper 
dashes, and their fees vary from U. to G*r, (Rs. 2- Rs. 3) a visit. Of 
the schools the Jesuits maintain the St. Stanislaus 1 Orphanage and 
St. Joseph's Convent, the former with 235 hoys anti the latter 
with 211 girls* The following schools are also kept by the native 
Christian clergy: a Diocesan School with an attendance of 170 
pupils, a Portuguese Catechism School at Sherli with an attendance 
of 50, and St. Tin cent’s School at FSH with an attendance of 45* 
There are also two Government Anglo-vernacular schools, one at 
Randra with 130 hoys and 10 girla and one tifc Dadtfci with 28 boys. 
The elementary education of native Christian children is fairly 
provided for, and as a rule they do not attend the Government 
schools* 

The only considerable work in the neighbourhood is the Lady 
Janmotji Causeway which joins Bundro with Mribira. The following 
inscription is engraved on a tablet at MHiim; 

'This causeway was commenced on the Sth of February 1843 under 
the auspices of Lady Jamsctji Jijibhili, who munificently contributed 
towards its cost the sum of £15,580 (Its. 1,55,800)* It was 
designed by Lieutenant Crawford and constructed by Captain 
Cruickshauk, of the Bombay Engineers, and opened to the public on 
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1 The BAmlnt mtukula wens i luixJt frtmi I^ca.1 FiituU in 1S74 at a cost £44% 
(lit Auil tumlcJ over to thu mimki^ilitv wha u1>j<tttal to \wy tbc c«B lam* 
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the 8th of April 1845, corresponding with tho 13th dny of the 7th 
month of ShUh** T«M ^RA 1214, m the^ncerf^ 
Honottnblo Sir George Arthur, Bart, Governor, tho mjibora of 
Council and principal inhabitants of Bombay. 1 ha total co»t of 
construction was Ha. 2,03,8+3 and 5 jm*- 

In 18M,at the joint expense of this lady and Government, a road 
from thia cftnseway w:is continued to the top of Band™ lull, where 

a small tablet records the gift. 

St. Andrew’s Church stands on the seu-shoie on the site of a church 
of the same name, which was built ill 1375 by the Bee, F Sfaiuiel 
Gome*, the apostle of SALsette, the superior of the ^legeoftha 

Holv Name nt Hussein. By 1588 Gomes had nmde +'lOO concerts 
and bv 1591 the number had risen to bllbO. L p to lo_0 ! t. Andrew a 
was the only church at Baud™. Then the Jesuit college of m 
Invocation of St. Anne was built close to the landing place on■ tte 
plot of ground now occupied by the Bombay Municipal fllutightcr- 
Egnaes At first this was small with only two friar?, hut by lt»*5 it 
had been enlarged till Mt was not inferior to or much unlike an 
English university.' 1 The college was destroyed by the llartlha> m 


1737. 

In the original St, Andrew's church the door was at the west end 
and opened on the sea-shore. The entrance to the present church, 
which was rebuilt in 18G+, is at the cast end which presents the 
usually quaintly ornamented face. The bare walls nre surmounted 
by a steep tiled roof with Lcll-towors at each side, and a figure of 
St Andrew stands over tlio central (lwr + The? erase to the loft or the 
doar on which the emblem* of the Huston urc carved in coloured 
relief, was brought in 1864 from the mns of St. Anne's college. 
The church wm formerly unenclosed, but h now surrounded by houses 
and by an ugly wall. It measures 121 fr-et long by twenty-eight high 
and twenty-four wide, and him 33CH> mrushiouers. I he vicur has a 
house and monthly allowance from Government-f £1 IOjt. (Rs. lo} 
and an distant who is also paid £1 10** Ukn 15). 1 here is a school 

where 125 boy sure taught Latin and Portuguese, the expenses being 
met from fees and out- of the revenues of .Mount it ary Chanel. Thu 
worshipper* are mostly Kunbis and BbaudAna. The K +, b hshermetip 
who formerly belonged to the congregation, ha ve since 1852 attached 
themselves to the Jesuit church of St, Peter, At Busier time the 
church ceremonies arc conducted with much show, On the day before 
Good Friday the scene of the Last Supper is enacted at the chapel of 
lb S* deMonte, and on Good Friday the crucifixion k represented 
Su front of St. Andrew's with lights, the firing of guns* and other 
accompaniments in presence of a great number of people who fill the 
large churchyard and the neighbouring roads. The imago of the 
Lord is lowered, placed in a bier, carried in procession round the 
church t and entombed in a so pul dire within the building. On Palm 
Sunday the erosa is borne in procession with the singing of hymns 
and Latin psalms* 


1 Fryer* N«w AiXJGnnt, TO. 
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I ho chapel of N ossa Sen horn de Monte, or Mount Mary as it is 
commonly eddied, the moat famous church in Sill set fee and the most 
widely respected by the non-Christian inhabitants, atimda on the 
crest of Blind m hill. In appearance it differs little from other native 
Christian churches. It to have been built about 1640 for the 

use of the garrison of tho Agoadn* or block house, with which it was 
connected by n road ef which traces remain, According to tho 
local story it was dcatroyod by the MnnSthas in 1 73 S and rebuilt 
in 1761. The famous statue of the Virgin wm recovered from tho 
by a fidnrmaTi, and, after remaining fora time in St. Andrew*!* 
church, was restored to its former position in 1761, and has since 
been hold in much venemtio q not only by Christians but by 
Hindus, Musnhtmns, and F&rsis. The imago which is of life-size 
anil of highly decorated wood, i-, ^et above an altar emblazoned 
with the most grotesque gilt earring. Every September there is a 
fair which lasts for several days and groat numbers come from the 
country round. Behind the church a long flight of handsome stone 
steps leads down the ease slope of the hill to the market. There is 
also a small chapel at Mala which was built about twenty years ago 
by lhe Itev. Gabriel do Silva, 


St. Joseph 1 * Convent, 1 a large a try building within easy walk 
of tho sen, the only institution of its kind in the Ikmbay 
Presidency. It is managed by seventeen nuns of the Congregation 
l of tho Da tighter ft of the Cross and contains three distinct parts, the 
con vn nt, t he b< >ar■ t mg a c bool, an d i he orphanage. The orphanage 
was founded in 1863 when thirty-eight native girls were went to 
B4ndra from the Poona Orphanage. Before this it was called St. 
Vincent's Home and supported some indigent men women and 
children. The two charities continued in the some house till IS74 a 
when the number of children had grown so icii^gxi that separate 
institutions had to be formed. After aomo time, the St. Vincent 
Homo was removed to Bombay where ii is known ns the St. 
Vincent and St. Joseph Foundling Home, 

The Baiulru building proving loo small for the growing number of 
children, £6600 {Rs* 60,000), of which Government contributed £2283 
(Kft. 22,830), were subscribed for a new convent and orphanage, and 
an additional sum ef £1000 (Its, 10,060) has since bee n collected to 
complete tho out-houses. The foundations were begun on St. 
George's day 1877* the comer stone was laid os St. Anthony^ 
day in the same year, and the convent was occupied in Juno 
1878, The building, which is IbS feet long by fifty bread and 
fifty-eight high, faces the twain road on its souihcrn side. It is easily 
known by ihe long pointed chapel windows on the first-floor* On the 
groun d -floor arc the clothes room, the refectory, and the school rooms, 
hi the clothes room each orphan has her compartment marked with a 
number corresponding to the number by which she is known in the 
ttdhooL A sister is in charge of the wearing apparel and tuperiuteuiLs 
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the needlework. The refectory in a place mefltSj 

Zt the* four t™** * S b" 2 

fisb i Tegetobles ond ^V" 1 * J ^ tllB principal meals, a religioim 
ultras on feast days. T< ^ TtnirJdav'i and Feast Dajrt, the 

look » rondoVmd, ««d »jj, „ di.p-uM.jr 
children are allowed to t,i\k n i : c ^ aru dispensod by a 

famished by Government with "IZlZwSK attends 

**'r*!r£ ib ° 0 rsr" it ** 

tSSSSSS^I^SS^ 

The smaller children sleep in another port of the building. 

Tlmnwh children of all respectable tastes are received j tiioat- o 

thJSl. “Twupo* £ Em*™ with O £ 

2 K?«-t SftSi 2 

isj-wc Aft. asws^sr 

oils b/tho children »nd sold lor thoir bonoSt. Daring 

f>» »-y *sr£ibtSZGZ 

W^makioir and knittiapr camforfcrs or socks, taro ih taLtn ™ 
managers of the i&afcitation to provide suitable husband* fo* g^is who 
are entirely dependent on the convents 

Ic addition to the orphans the convent has aboet fifty 
Sirvidi or Portuguese. A wing of the mam bndding is »t apart 
for their use, and in it they have their sleeping, study, aud work¬ 
rooms , dinner-room, clothos-room, and hath-rooms. Besidea tho 
cierht Government standards, these boarders may ho taught at their 
owu expense music, singing, drawing, and i ranch and German 
They have their lessons, uud they play and work apart from the 
orphans, and are constantly under the surveillance of the sisters. 
One sister has a room in each dormitory to bo at hand during the 

night. * , , 

Connected with the convent is a day school with an attendance oE 
eiity pupils who arc taught the eight Government standards along 
with the hoarders, They are divided into two classes, ono of 
European, Eurasian, PArei and some respectable Portuguese children 
who study and associate with the boarders, and the other of the 
poorer class who learn with the orphans and have a separate class for 
n cedis w o rk. 

In the beginning of 1874 a Portuguese and English day school 
was opened in Lower llAliim and placed under the charge uf ino 


Konkan.J 


thAna. 


£5 


Daughters of the 


Cross. During tlio first year two sisters used to 
go every morning nod return in the afternoon to Edmira; bat as 
this was found very inconvenient during the mins, a third sister 
was scut and a community formed, the school taking the name of 
the Convent of tbo Sacred‘Hearts of Jesus and Mary. Id connection 
with the new convent at Mdhira a boarding school was opened in 
1875 for children of Portuguese descent and for nattvo Christians. 

St Peter's Church and St Stanislaus' Orphanage are accommo¬ 
dated iu a building which was originally intended to he an 
orphanage for native children. It was taken in hand in 1 Ho 2 when 
the Koli fishermen of BAndm went over to the jurisdiction of the 
Vicar Apostolic of Bombay. The building, which is PK) feet long 
by seventy-five broad, consists of a ground-floor and upper story 
With a loft which enu boused fis a deeping room. Them arena 
partition walls in the building, but fro™ «icb corner a WMI 
cut off for the teaching staff. The building OOSt £0000 (Ha. 6 J,000) 
and many additions havo since been made. In 1807 aisecond story 
waa added and above that, at an expense of £ ^8 (Its. 7191), tbo 
middle part was raised to form an airy Bleeping room lor the 
orphanage boys. In 1875, £218 (Ka. 2182} were spent m paving the 
church tloor with stone, £106 (Ks. 1062) on a dining room, and 
£27 fits. 275] on n now titchen. In 187 4 a picca o! a neighbouring 
rice Lid was bought for 1114 (Be, 1144). Till 1863 the P^^oners 
formed part of St. Andrew's congregation when about I-U0 Lobs 
and 106 Knnbis came under the jurisdiction of the Vicar Apostolic. 
A large number of the Kolia have left their former occupation nja 
fishermen and token to now callings, some working as carpenters, 
fitters and compounders, and others as clerks an oompofei rs, B 
Sundays and holidays there are two Masses m the murmng with a 
Manitbi aud English sermon. In the even mg religious lustruction 
in Martithi is followed by service with two choirs, ™J*jjj “J 
the other of young men. On great festival ^ when *11^ 
careful to be present, the congregation numbers b«hM^10°0 and 
1200 souls. On every Sunday in Lent, and during the Holy Week 
the Gospel story of the Bufferings of Christ is shewn with i:1m help 
of statues. The Corpus Christ! procession passes from St. 1 etor s 
through the village, praying and singing to the chapel of Our . / 

of the Mount. To the church is attached a free i ortugueso sd oo 
lor boys and girls with an attendance of filly pupils. Catwhism 
and Marathi are taught to about 100 boys and girls, and Portuguese 
to about the same number of children in two other places. 

The St. Stanislaus' Orphanage had its beginning in Bombay in one 
of the houses where th/st Mary Institution now etob- Though 
the Bfindra building was completedIra l8o:J| it not «*«P**J ^ 
the orphans till 1863. At present 23o boys study a til f 
of whom 140 are day scholars paying from 2*, to (MB* 1 
a month. Besides orphans, first and second class l>o«dN*-, 

£1 10s. and £1 (Rs. 15- R*. 10) a^ month, a re | adimttod, biit tbo 

boarders form only one-fourth of the whole noin s.r, _ Walion! 

three-fourths being supported by private chanty an J _ _ ' 

The teaching staff consists of five Jesuit lathers an 
o 1081 —t 
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Uhtpter SI?, masters, anil English instruction is given up to the sixth Government 
D , 71 , * standard. The orphans rise at half past five, and, after bathing, hear 

mw-s ot merest. Mfyi a Tte y attend classes from nine to twelve in the morning and 
Batura* from fc w0 tJ half past four in the afternoon ; the rest of the day i-s left 
to study and play. They have three meals a day and a piece of bread 
at half'past four. Those who pay no fees have to help in keeping 
the church Mid sacristy in order. Under the supervision of the 
Fathers the maintenance of order and discipline is entrusted to six 
toad boys. 

llbtory, Faria mentions Baudot*, perhaps R&udra, as a Konkan coast town 

in 1&05. 1 In 1582 it was burnt by the Portuguese, 4 After their 
power was established, the Portuguese made Biodra the headquarters 
of a Thiinaddr who liad charge of sixty-five Ullages of which 
thirteen were Christian, In 1550, it yielded a revenue of 15,580 
fcdm#, and was given to one Antonio Pesoa for a quit-rent of tl8 
(408 ’pardm}* " In 1620 there is a mention of two Jesuit farms at 
Bandm whose rents went to keep up the Jesuit college at Agra- 4 
In 1089 Mandela!® men Lions the inlands of Bandera mid Bombay.* 
In 1007 when Bombay was made over to the English, the Jesuit 
college at Bundra claimed much land and various rights in the 
island. As these were not acknowledged, they helped a dismissed 
English officer to attack Bombay.* A few years later (1675), 
Dr. Fryer gives the following account of a visit to the Father 
Superior of the north : * It was not long before I was employed to 
wait on ihc Father Superior of the north, a learned man arid Spaniard 
by nation, of the order of the Jesuits. The President commanded 
hid own bnloon, 7 n barge of state of two and twenty oar*, to attend 
me and one of the council, to compliment the Father an the island of 
Cutiorein parted from Bombfium by a stream half a mile broad; near 
our landing place stood a college, the building not inferior to nor 
much unlike those of our universities, belonging to the Jesuits hero, 
more commonly called Faclietmee who live here very sumptuously, 
the greatest part of the bland being theirs. Our entertainment wa.-§ 
truly noble and becoming the gravity of the society- After I hud 
done my duty, the Fat hem accompanied us to the barge. Afore the 
college gate stood a large cross thwacked full of yonag blacks singing 
vespers: the town is large, the houses tiled; it is called Bnndom, At 
onr department they gave us seven guns which they have planted 
on the front of their college for their own defence, besides they are 
fitted with good stare of small arms ; following therein the advice 
given by a statesman to the king of Spain, about the Netherlands; 
that if the society of the Loyalists were multiplied their convents 
might serve for castles* In the middle of the river we had a pleasant 
prospect on both sides, on Bandera side the college* the town, the 
church of St, Andrew a mile beyond, and upon the bill that pointed 
to the sea the Amiada, blockhouse, and a church; ou thp other side 
the Church of Maiim w ith other handsome buildings. Curiosity 


1 Kerr's Voyage*, Yl, 33. 1 Kt-rra Yeyajgee, VI. 1252. 4 CoL Mean. Tried, V*2„ CIS, 

4 CodinV Hi iter; of the VI. 2SS , 1 Yoj mm, 231 

* Brucfl# AiULtta, 1L CLC. 

7 BtUoon ti tike Hiritld & ifetta barge, Andemm West era IndU, 78. 
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led sue a second time to visit tho island of Canorein, having obtained CfaapterXlV, 
loave for a longer stay, nor went I alone, some of the best quality on p^g of Interest 
the Island being led by the same desire joining themselves with 
me* Wo carried a train of servants, horses and paleiikdetts, which 
were ferried over before ns j and we coming soon after were met 
by the Fraternity and conducted to the Fathers who detained us till 
afternoon by a stately banquet showing ns the civility of the church 
and college, diverting us both with instrumental and vocal mnsic 
and very good wine. After which wo we re dismissed and four miles 
off Bandera were stopped by the kindness of the l adro bupenor, 
whose wherever we came caused them to send bis recorders 

(a term of congratulation, as we say, ‘our service'} with then resents 
of the best friiitH and wines and whatever wo wanted. Here, not 
adjoining to any town, in a sweet air, stood ft magnificent rural 
church ; in the way to which and indeed all up and down this island 
arc pleasant aides*, or country seats of the gentry, where they live 
like* petty monarch*, all that is born on the ground being theirs, 
holding them in a perfect state of villainage, they being bowls 
paramount / 1 

In 1688, at the time of Sidi Kasim’s invasion of Bombay, 

Ovingion complains that the senior Piidra of Bin dm (Pamlara) 
wrote to the Sidi to root out the Protestants and gave him money and 
provisions. The Padre's church income was said to bo a pound of 
gold a day.® In 1601 the Maskat Arabs descended on Band™ and 
BiUsette. 'and plundered villages and churches, killed priests and 
carried away 1400 captives.* flifndra fort is mentioned in I63o by 
Gemelli Careri * A little later (1700-1720) it is described ns a most 
conspicuous village on the Salsette const. The river was in the hands 
of the English, but its mouth was so pestered with rocks that no vessels 
oE any burden could enter. In 1720 the Bfindm priests disturbed 
the English at ilahirn, stirring np the peopto to attack them. But a 
well directed bomb killed some of the priests and the attempt was 
abandoned. In 1722 they were again troublesome to the English. 

In 1737 the English sent men and munitions to help the Portuguese 
to defend Baudra against the ManfthAs. But as the town could 
not be held, the fortifications were destroyed and the place 
abandoned. The Jesuit college or church of St, Anno, which stood 
on the site of the present slaughter houses, was destroyed, as well as 
the church of Our Lady of tho Mount known generally as Mount 
Mury, 9 In 1774 Bandracame into British possession. 

Bandra never had much sea trade, but since the making of the 
flMgew&y wh-at- a&a trade it bad has almost* eea*c? . ® 

opening of the railway caused a great increase of importance, an _ 
during the time of Bombay's great prosperity (I8fi0-l&o4) numbers 
came to live in Biindra. After this for some years the number oE 


1 K*w Awcwnt, 70-71. 

1 Hilnilton i Sew Aceffontt I. 

: g^iS£fsrk L J»Mww- ««.*• 1111 

th»t on U» shore wm the mini of the Jesuit church of Bwsdra, 
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reddonte fell off fine] several houses remained empty. During the 
lEUst four years Bfradra has again risen in popularity. Almost all the 
villa residences are occupied, ami building goes on steadily, 

Ba'nganga^ ft river about four miles south-east of TArApnr, haa 
near it a dam. a large rest-house and a largo reservoir, which were 
built about 1828 by VikhjL Mohrji, who in return was granted the 
village of Faraili 1 

BftSSOXtl, or that is the settlement, 2 in north latitude 

19° 20' and east longitude 72 0 5l% on the coast about thirty miles 
north of Bombay, on the right or north bank of the Tlutna creek, 
is a municipal town, the head-quarters of a Bub-division, and, 
according to the 1881 census, had a population of 10,856 souls, 
6B5G of thorn Hindus, 2G23 Christian^ 835 MusnlmAris, twenty-nine 
wild tribesj fourteen Persia, ami five Jews. The houses of the present 
town lie about hall n mile inland and to the north oE the walls of iho 
old fort- A good metalled road -tj miles long leads to Bassein Bond 
station on the Bareda railway. The Portuguese ruins, which are 
nearly liid by palm groves mid brushwood, stand about fifteen foot 
above high water level on a low Hat plot of land, the south-west point 
of the rich and woSUwooded tract, which, being cut off from the 
mainland by the Gokhirvn or Sop Asa creek, was formerly known as 
Hussein island. OH Rasseia fort, about 100 yards From the shore, is 
a dangerous! rock which is visible only at low tide. 3 4 

As Basse in lies only sis miles south of Sop Am it can hardly 
have been a place of consequence bo bug as Sop Am (a.D. 1100) 
remained a centre of trade.* A doubtful reference mukea Haascm 
the head of a district under the Dovgiri Tidavs (1200 f-1200)* 
There is no certain notice till 1507, when Mull mud Begadn of GujarAt 
{1450-1518) is said to have effected hit designs against the towns of 
Basseiti and Bombay, 5 * A few yeans later Barber (151 \ ) describes 
it under the name Unsay, as a town of Moors and Gentiles, a good 
seaport belonging to the king of Gnjardt* Much mere hand iso was 
exchanged, and tnore was s groat movement of shipping from all parts 
and many boats came f rom Malabar laden with arenas, cocos, and 
apices.* In 1526 the Portuguese established s factory at Butrin, and 
in 1529 and again in 1581, in revenge for the hostility of the Gujarat 
Mugs, laid waste the Ba&sora coast. 7 In 1532, to put a stop to these 
raids and prevent the Portuguese from spreading further north, 
Bahadur Shah ordered Malik Tokan, Governor of Diu, to fortify 


1 Mr. R E 1'fttd fiflv, It**. 1393 of 1S2D. The Tillage vju grunted A mark of 
appRibatifrUof Mr. VikAjrii eftCerjHrieo in raking: a dam and erecting other uatful wurb. 
Cclltctnr to GirremiftttiG, 17th April 1830. 

- The MtudmAiM ddkd it Bai^u nw\ the Porlugficwc Rii/num. 

* Afcsifmnt Collector. Thin* File** Geimral Condition., 184.1 -1$53, 

4 The mention of FlutU ur Bog*oin in uuo of the Kiuihtri cave writing Wmsceui 
■ocording tin the latent tamulutiott’l to be & tnintake* Pandit Rhagrlnlil IndmjL 

* Bin! a M inkc-h Ahmadi, 314, Tim uncertain reference in in Jet via 1 ' IffVm, SI. 

■ Stanley 1 * Bubotn, SS. 

T lu 15S& Recto do Syke ira, who haul boon left with * Force of twenty-tvu row boata 
b* act ftgabut the pirates of the north, enters! tho EwHinriiwlty night* attacked the 
tr>wn, and defeating the iinjnrat gnonJ All SMh [Ak^utA], plilmWed and burnt 
the place. Faria in Kerr, VL 210. 
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IWin. A citadel wag built, both the creek “* *1*S 

were strengthened with mmparts surrounded b> a ditch MI of 

salt water, and the whole was garrisoned by* the 

« m lry and infantry* Against this new fort \nno da Lrnilm, the 
Portuguese General, advanced with a fleet at 150 sail maimed y 
4000 men, half Europe half G«meao. Seeing their strength 
Malik Tukan made overtures for peace- But Da bunJnid 
terms were so hard that he was forced to refuse them- On 
this the Portuguese lauded a little to the north of the citadel, and 
the van led by Dingo da Sylveim and Manuel da Macetlo, scaled 
the imparts, and, in spite of their small number, dashed on the 
enemy Jmd put them to flight. The Muhammadans tied leaving 
lana y atorwfSf previsions and ammunition, and tfie Portuguese 
secured the island with the loss of only two persons of mark and 
a few soldiers. On account of its newness to their now fort of 
hud, and because they could ill spares^garnsoiu 1the 1 
rased the citadel to the ground, and retired to bon with 4UU 
captured pieces of artillery. 1 

About this time SuMn Babrtdnr of Gujarft, proud of his sneers m 
the Deccan and in MAlwa, broughton himself the rott tftta_Phnperor 
HuinAvnn Both parties were anxious to gum the 1 ortugne^o ns 
allies } With this ohjoet Bahadur, in 1533, agreed to code Bnsscm 
ond its dependencies to the Portuguese, gave them the right of 
levying duties on the Red Sea trade and arranged that his vessels 
shinier call at Baswin and take a Portuguese £*»»* 
fedtowimr Tear the Emperor tried to tempt the lortu«tteae 
an alliance^ But they continued Gnu friends to the king of 
SA and in reward were allowed to build a form at U - 
Thi Portuguese established a factory at Bassem, hut did BO Utlte 
U “f!„2Ln it that in 1536 on the advance of a hodv^of 
MoghMs the commandant thought of pWoning the «• 

w ~y oD naaed by Antonio Galvao, mid the Moghala, ” nd, °S tJ J L 
garriaiTready^to twist, withdrew without firing * shot- Shortly 
after Nuno da C&ubn the Portuguese Viceroy amved, and dug the 

&?!!!, Uto £E2? About llo (1585) i> u 10 ku. 
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a trade iti rice, corn, and timber for slyp building, bat to be a Eltkj 
place compared with Daman/ Abul Fasti (1586) Hills its Bti^y, a 
city and an emporium like Daman, Sanjan, Mdliiui and Turn pur, all 
fivo of them being in the possess!ion of tbe Europeans through the 
negligence of the Moghul officers/ Shortly after (1590) new 
fortifications were begun anti finished about the close of the century. 3 * * * * 8 
They Are described as a strong stone wall with eleven bastions 
mounting ninety pieces of artillery twenty-sovon of them bronze, and 
seventy mortars seven of them bronze. The fort was defended by 
twenty-one gunboats* each of them carrying from sixteen to eighteen 
gnus.* Basse in, though never so busy a trade centre as Chunk was 
famous for its ship building, and hud the advantage of lieiug the 
head-quarters o! a rich tract of country,* held by large Portuguese 
proprietors, whose wealth And the rotimio and tins court of the 
Captain of the North greatly enriched the city.* The spice 
within the waifs was kept entirely for the higher class of 
Portuguese who tolerated no artisan or native among them. 
With straight streets, large squares, stately two-storied dwellings 
graced with covered balconies and large windows* and many 
rich and magnificent churches Basscin wag next to Goa the 
largest and richest of the Portuguese settlements/ Under the 
General of the North, it was governed by a Captain, with 
an establishment of sixteen messengers, four torch-bearers, and 
three water and one umbrella carriers/ With bim f at least 
in the seventeenth centniy, certain of the chief townsmen 
seem to have been associated as alderman* v^readoreSj whom the 
governor called every morning and consulted: all standing, * the 
Governor though gouty not being allowed a chair/* Next to the 
Captain came the factor on £43 (200*000 reft) a year* with two 
clerks, two torch-bearers, nuJ two messengers. Order was kept 
by a constable of the fort on £8 6n, (38,920 raw) a year, with 
twelve bombardiers each paid ]*, (8 tanyow} a month ; a chief 


1 Cxrar Frederick (1 563 - i 555) in B akiiiyt, H. 344, ' Gl adwiai Ain-i-AkWi, II, 66. 

* IkOnttA, XIV. 65 id Kiinu'i Kank&it, V>, 

* 0 Cbronista, da Tiaiuwy, IIL £50; Da Cimh&'i Bnueid, 16, 

f The diurirt of Bflawitj Atrvtrhed about m miles ttQtth to tho river Agicim. 
caftt about twenty-four miles ta A-neridi and IJutorn, ami about forty tnilsi anutb to 
JfckMTtMija_ Thi* Wait divided into the S-iyWa of Bawin, tho Kasha qf fhAm. the iilq 
f.f S^Jflette, ttw- Me of CAnuLjAttha kk n .f BaHafliir. tlw Auh-divmicm of Mwior*. and 
ita Biib-diraion of Asuerim. Da Cnnha j I twain, 14f>, IJJ7, 

1 Thera were mcire then 100 faniilioa of the highest in India and uroverbUlly rid- 
At the idow of the sixteenth rcnlury the WbW of a Uw of the highest liiiueio 
tumlies showed their Wealth ftml public apirit by Histaeriblmj £10*000 (£00,000 
xemphtiLii to build a mimiejy at Go*. Da Cnnha 1 * * Basse ld, 246. 

? **** Keycr (1674*75) and attar *titbohtit>ji qaoud by Dn. Conk*, £40, 141 01 

rcligioufl buiMiutfi it contained, tastdea the Cathedral, live ceELvants, thirteen 
churrhaa, an orphlftAge, and a hospital. Ita CiantiV* BbjuhMq. 13® 

8 The total tm amounted to £147 fc ( 6 $ 6 p 4 fii} * 4 *). The details were i Captain 
% (N^CflO nM. &Aik and fifteei, peons £3 2*, (14,400 ret*) s four torch-taum 
£.i 2*. [lMUfrrvu), osl £3 5e. (43,200 *rij| h rnrriw 2*. (14,400 rrif). In Iftu there 
were one ndtt, eighteen pwm, four tarokbtttrera, three camera, one door-keeper o m 
watchman. Mad «w tr*taL*t*r. Tbe total yewiy coat wu £12$ ($420 wmMott 
M LttotaR Bmiiuk, 21$. At kart in k^r times (1675) the Captain was always 
choaen from «I-Uin famiUea. Be had a term of three yean of office, Fry nr a New 

Aroopnt, 75- 

* Fryer'. New Awetmt, 74 j md laniptua Mew, p, 40 . 
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citable, fAdmiJdr, on £43 (200,000 H a your living ontsiOnof Chuptw XTV. 
the walla in Upper Basaeia, ifflstwn with twenty cons tables pjncea of Interest- 

On Is. fid, (5 fantffl#) a month, four musketeers on 2*. 3<f. (Waiijfa#), a 
Uteeant, «dtfc, on I,. &l [2pardao*) t one private or no/ur, b clerk 
with a sergeant and four privates, a translator, a I arhliu, a co-opt r, 
nnd a boatswain. Justice was administered by a police magistrate, 
nririnho, on £21 10*. (100,000 m*) with ten messengers; a 

} a <W ouvidor, on £21 10s. (100,000 ret*} with hve messengers; and 
an appellate judge, ttdor, a doctor of laws, who beard appeals from all 
the judges of the north coast. 1 Of miscellaneous o&cers there was 
a sea bailiff, alcaide tie war, on £2 10s. (12,000 reis) ; a cnrfoma 
Btoiflknsper,nfmocra JV'e(I<Wa!nKweiWj.on£2 8s. (30,000 rats};Blanca 

advocate on £40*. (20,000 refs); an administrator of intestates on *4 
1(3*. (18,000 rets); a chief of the mglit watch on £o w- (-o,-W 
j and a master builder on (ISjOOOffii#). 

hi the beginning of the seventeenth century (1007) Basaein wns a 
wreat place lor ship-building and had & large trade m timber and 
bluldmg stone, which was lino and hard as gflimte, and us f J 

in all the Goa churches and palaces,* In 101* « was besieged y 
the llusolmfins but apparently without success. . 

In 1618 Bassein goffered from a succession of disasters- Fitttlt 
was stricken by a terrible disease which few escaped though most 
recovered. All the Jesuit fathers ut the college sickened, but <>nly 
one father, Emanuel Acosta, the Superior of the College dred Before 
his death he foretold that the city was abou to bo vu^ ted with a 
grio vous punishment. Scarcely was he dead (May 1 ->) w hen the sky 
clouded, thunder burst, and a mighty wmd rose. ^w^rds “|f 
a whirlwind raised the waves bo high that the pwplfchalf dead^from 
fear, thought that their city would be swallowed up. Many provmiui 
boats which were lying at anchor off the shore, were dashed to 
nieces Iu the citv and in the Tillages houses ware thrown down or 
Lide unfit to live iu. The monasteries and convents of the 
cans and Augnstinians were utterly ruined. 1 be three Wert 
churches in the city and both the house and the church ot the 
Jesuits were unroofed and griped m clefts r *S 

Nothing was more hideous than the destruction of the palm 
groves. Tlumsauds of palms were tore out by the roots, and some 
fhe wind lifted through the air like feathers and carried great 
distances. The whole was like the ruin at the end of all things. 


1 CnoliA* BumeiHi 22!* . * u.) Tn lJSftfi the rotnmftttditifc 

HirmtiTep II, IBS t Fnfin « i PflctafraBW Alii.IIP thoi 

* Cardan’iHLstory of the Jwita, L j* nH iSlient of tta EnjjlwJi 

dacnlra ihi* ^rm = In J arT edin thci neighbwhoDdof Bombwm, 

zE^rsszsSits. ssiss*^ ixs* ». 
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This storm was followed by so complete ft failure of rain that, 
in a few months there was so grave a scarcity that children were 
openly sold by their parents to M it sal man brokers* l ho practice 
was stopped by the Jesuits, partly by saving from their own scanty 
allowances partly by gifts from the rich. Whm the fear of famine 
was still pressing, oidera were issued that all should meet in the 
church of the Jesuits for prayer* One of the fathers so reproved 
the people for their sins that they threw themselves on the ground 
and filled the church with their groans* Their prayer* were lint 
unheard. The sky wad soon covered with clouds, and next day rain 
fell so freely that "the withered crops revived. * 1 * 3 

The European travellers of the {seventeenth century describe 
Bassciu as a handsome well fortified town with a convenient 
harbour, in a country growing much rice, pulse, and other grains, oil, 
and cocoanuta.* The city wall was of stone thro** miles round with 
three gates, two main gateways one to the cast the other to tlio west* 
and ei smaller portal to the south, and eight bastions, some of them 
unfinished. On the souther sea-sldc* whore there was little risk of an 
attack there was only a single wall. The garrison wins (1GS4] 2400 
strong, 400 Europeans, 200 Native Christinas, and IdOO slaves,* The 
city was set apartjor the better class of ChristiAnS* neither craftsmen 
nor Hindus were allowed to live within the walls- It had wide 
straight streets and good buildings round a great square qr market. 
The nobles lived in stately mansions, and there were six churches, 
four convents, and two colleges, one belonging to the Franciscans 
the other to the Jesuits. The Jesuit college had five square 
cloisters with cells on two sides, n spacious refectory, a goodly 
church, and a fine library of commentaries and works on history eith1 
morals* 4 The hospitality of these monasteries was famous, and 
made public places of entertainment unnecessary. 

In the decay of Portuguese power towards the close of the 
seventeenth century Bassoiu suffered considerably. In 1674* 600 
Arab pirates from Mnsknl landed at BflflBom, and, nuopposed by the 
panie-struck garrison, plundered all the churches outride of the walls, 
refraining from no cruelty or violation In the sumo year Moro 


sea was brought into the dly by the wImS ; lb* wave* roand fearfully ; the tnpn of 
the cl4Ur<iLBii wens blown off, nm I fronton** fltonci were driven to v*#fc dUUtiec#; two 
thtmumL p«r*--nfl Wcro Itilkil s the fi*b dM in the p^mla, anJ muat of t he ebnrchea, ajt 
the temjjt-jrt *dTU«A were utterly destroyed* ““7 veaaeb were tort in the port 
At Ikitttb&imjixEy sail nf vesfiala F wi1ih their corgcwa and aomo uf thetr fcrmtUcr^L PF 

MaJm* Jounirt, V* lift 

l ConlwiW'a History of the Juanita* VI. 206. In 162*1 FitttPi ilolln Valle (V||ggi, HL 
131 |l iR>ti«Ml tliat many bdUdinga Won) in mini from tins gfert bdrrieone i4a few years 
before, and in 1670 Ogilby (Atllta, V. 214) i|)0Ab Qf An martin inako. which, m the 
beginning of tlie century, tM twillc wed many huttK4, in the n>um of which cu>ne had 
been hailt. 

* See MaurtoWa Voyage [i«SH) r £fct ; Thevcoot V. 246; and Opl by* Atl&l 

(10) d V, 214. Tavernier (1643-11 notieea that the Indiana woirtupjttd the'Virgin Mary 
an a rapr^aetltatidU of Sit» K pulling. off their ihoes, making many rtTcmneea* putting 
oil into the lamp, &rnf eaattnff money into the hoi. If iba ForingBtH had allowed 
them tbiiy would have anointed the image and offered it fruit* Harris, EL 370. 

1 O Llhrfin de Tia, tIL 2-43 : I>a Cunha'a Banoeln, 209, 

4 Fry ora (1676) New Account, 74,76 * (tomeUi Carori (1S95) in Churchill a Yd\imil 
IV. m, ipinted in I*a Lunhui Baaaem, 141. 

3 Ome'i HbUjricoL Fragment*, 46. Fryer notices thwo Arab incuratooa, New 

Accoont, 75. 
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PnnJit wtabliWed himMlf i= Kaljda, forced 

pay him one-fourth of the Bassctn revenues. Pwo >«»« 

khn-AU advanced near Bnsflein, nnd, in spite of somo sieouer 

hostility/ fortified * place calledSihon (probablybei^n)* 

the Mamthas though unsuccessfully, invested Has, ein. 

■which hiwl for some time been suffering from the disboneeiy o 

governors, the immorality of its upper aliufc 

<tnd the ill feeling shown to unconverted tmtive®, was mods 

1690 stricken bv a pestilential fever or P^^J ^^Yphcd the°rity 
which continuing nt intervals for several years, ™ hl>L 1 ,/ 

the Eamo veSeE According to Hamilton most of its 

Sydal.StatadTrf uver* *?“«"«"■ ,”*» 

loitered their dap in ^ rase, mA 

soldiers untaught and nndrilled, useless except as robbers. 
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‘OrtiMf’* HUt-Hcal Fragment!. -t->; Da pwroaoto, 143, 

* Or»iv’*Hi«n«n|Ml Fiaainento, «*• lgins, nml ,.bm. d «f thcdtahmwrty «f the 

* In 15K7 king Philip 11 pt Spua jlBSC-lSWl In If* den wwte 

captain* vrliolet their lort* tall into dnsKpo. ■ . , ( Ditto) - The rule* agaiuat 

tbitoffender, mpiu* l*U“ ^ffSghtbT-'npW^lc 

mseouvertetl 1%-were tnert «n *■ >» MS. Tf ift*«J*. W«d< -,l-l 



ra *J c"ii*acy Hindu*, **4" J^Sbi ' Between 

AnwiiiiirtiKt L>f 8k4h .lah&fl whsFS hw- _ J - . . i a a _ htir t of thfr villMEe ImkIa 

Btewra ami Daman tbfin are ftw ^Qf mUyfferoliCt of iho clergy HamUt«& 

SaSS'-SSSf 55 &S *» 

b«hH^erwejs_,ISSu..,. „ppm*«>> »• 

* Gcmalli Daren in Uharchiile JWL t tftrt „ t *£ Ura f ni li*. 

true pligic, M w* nud oW^'i rajivd for *> l ®., , ‘ lt „ v i,ii>!e mark* were nwell- 

At aU, 1*W. Where H.M fc2™jS»2M«d in the .(*, 


fimtl remHBiPI pTKLLIJU - * 

at Itijipnr ‘all attacked with it gave up h 
eeveral vbmi [Mu ntukhsh u-l - Lu el) 

Sultfoi - J .. 


h e'H-w m---- 

h, ?IK - ■ It bid bwm in ™ DoOCad rot 
VI^L 337 ^ Near [i™ in 168^ 


MniititbATm 1 LuMTi: V\h»K VIL 337. fw ; ra^i 

__i a msmy J»h! c&nncd - ,w P “ C JL 4 ' ? ■ 347/. r ^ucal 

inSutii fer six ytm ® ' !*’j||’ w ■«■ ^Want that 

hSli^TJw'-■ ; •■. / 1 /'t* f ™«JgJ^J^tMt.“nrebaTivl™m 

* Da I'noh** Baeaein. l^ 1 - rt . hf«l ninety piece* fmtn three 

a OCtiren. <1« Tia. 1. H. ■3®, *Jf lrt J _„ r . irs 7 „f them hrntt«, awl 

lo twenty-four pannilera « n " f *?" I w ^ c “. h 

a^fwmatm of 80 infantry anil 1 - m of this weaknwa the Batsoip 

with 16 to 18 piece* of owlpanc*. -* ■'■ 1 V ^ ^ WAfL (R*, S 6 ,*b 0 ), 

revenue aecm* to haveui«rea»ei< till _ 149 , 890 ), and in 1720 £45,706 

in 1700 £OT7 (R*. 97,570), m 1710 £16,5W IK*- i,tw,d»ij, 

\ fRik 4,57,060). DaOuuha’a Ba«iu, l+* 

n 1064-5 
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Round the niy thus weakened and decayed the Marathi were 
gradually closing* * In 1738 they seized the *mftll fort of Amrllik to 
the north of Bassein, and soon after, by occupying the islands of 
Varsovu and Dliarfm and the creeks between Basaein and the 
mainland they completely isolated the city. Goftj distressed by 
tho Mnratluis., could derad no help,, and the English nt Bombay, for 
years annoyed by the ho&tflity and irenchery of tho Jesuits of 
B4ndra, refused asaisiatice. On the 17th February 1 tho si ego 
of Ba^aein was begun, and, under Chimnnji Appn, KijirAv’a brother, 
waa pressed with a skill, courage, and jxuwvoranco which no other 
Alariithu besieging forte has over shown* In spite of the loss of their 
commander, Sylveire do Alenoses, the garrison defended thoinsolTCfl 
with tho highest courage and eons fcuney* Among them tho European a 
fought with the most signal bravery, driving back attacks, and by 
midnight sallies harassing the Marfitbn lines, Still the hc^iegen 
pressed closer, mins after mine was sprung, and in spite of a constant 
fire from hand grenades, musketry and mortars, the wall was breached 
under Sam Sebastian's tower, and, mounting on its mins, the MnriULda 
grained n position from which they could not lw driven. The garrison, 
blockaded by Augria'a fleet and short of food and of powder, with 
the flower uf their officers and men dead or disabled, could hold out 
no longer. On the 16th May 1789 they offered to capitulate, Tho 
terms were hoiioumb! e, The gamso ei , auxil iarics m well as ivgula rs, 
were allowed to march out with the honours of war, and, to such 
of the people ns wished to leave, eight days were given to gather 
their property. Tho loss of tho Portuguese was about 800 1 that 
of the JlanUbite, in killed and wounded, about 12,000. Thus 
Baisein fell as falls a stately tree never to rise, No fight had 
been more glorious to tho Portuguese ■ in none since tho days of 
Albuquerque had they earned more unsullied fame. 1 

Under the Manithtfs Rassoia, with the tuitno of Rajipur or 
Eajird’ria city, continued a place of importance, tho hcadmiartora 
of the governor of the country from the IJankot river to Barnaul 
To restore a Hindu population grants of rent-free land worn offered, 
and a tax was levied for tho support of Brahmans who wore brought 
to purify the Christians and make them fit to take their place in 
their old castes* 1 

In 1787 the Dutch wished to establish a factory at Ba&sdn* 4 
In 1774 the town was taken by the British but soon after was 
restored to the MumiMsJ* Six years later (1700) Goddard, leading 
hln army by land from Surat, arrived (November 18th) before Bassciru 
The fortress was a regular polygon without outworks, hut so strong 
as to require regular approaches. On the 28th November the first 


J Bom, Qnsr. Rev. IV. 7 US7* 

* l>«v Cu tihuV IbsBem, 14C, J>d hffnm (HjWJmj*, 4 Except Ctm 1 have wwn ho town 
lwlt£F p-lju-ti L for tnutu. The fort, in warlike hMidt, could ofor n itron^rMbtan^, 
It l> n nautili- hoi agon. The baalioUft carry dIdo pba dti tUch ffceu. Hod tho*e in t}<« 
middk hav«! double faqaa. M any of tho curtains arc jin dcctcd by fl Iqtlftti bniitbn* and 
that near the river by imkftomy built on tho tR-a, Of tho two the ted Lb one i# 

o]rf!ii p tLi! MiirAthii luvc coelJc mned ilm icmlh-Wuat gntd. The Walk mljjhl muuQl 
birty «mun. k Zctnl Avciu r L pculJiLiiv. 

1 Da (Juuba'a Itacfrin, MD, 1 Stuvoriaui, III. 107. 1 Mill, 111. G03, Cl?. 
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buttery of a* guns oml sis mortars was opened at UchstonCO of 900 Cbaptw XIV. 

yards, and on December 9th a second buttery of nine heavy guns and PLn* s 0 f Interest 

at the same time a battery of twenty mortars wore opened at bW 

yards. On the 10th, when a breach waa nearly completed, a condi^ 

titmal offer of surrender was made bnt refused, and mx t morning the 

(garrison surrendered at discretion- On the British mfe the loss was 

£»!!.■ Ini 7S3, nudur th, «™» o£ tte treat, ° Sf* <““* 

1782 L Rffc^in waa restored to tho Harifchft** At tht close: ot Ibu*. 

(December 17th) IMjirfiv Peshwa, flying from lesbyantrsiv Hoiknr, 
reached Basseiu from Suvarndurg on the Katuigin coast. Here 
ho was met by Colonel Close mid Mr. Elphiustonc his Assistant, and 
on December 31st tbo Treaty of Bns.sum was concluded. To 
ensure the Peahwa'a safety a field detachment was sent to Biissetu, 
and to strengthen the passage from tho mainland to Hussein wdfiml» 
considerable palm-tree stockade was built at Sopam- The 1 ednsa 

stayed in Baskin till the end of Aprils 

Under tho terms of the treaty of Poona (13th June 1317), which 
was forced on the British by BAjirAv'a intrigues and failure to 
supply his contingent of troops, Bosacin with the rest of the north 
Konkin passed to tho British. In 1318 the ^stance between 
tho main ‘defences and the want of any sufficient ditch mado the 
fort of no military Value. The ramparts were overgrown with 
bushes and scarcely a house was habitable. A small detachment 
of troops was kept in it for some time,- In 1321 it 
as a considerable place surrounded by a regular fortification of 
ramparts and bastions, bnt without a glacis which from the ma^by 
state of the surrounding country Was not much wanted- A snmu 
garrison was stationed 0 in One of the gates, under an hnglmh 
conductor of ordnance, and the place was kept United- . . 

was completely uninhabited/ In 1825 Bishop Heber foundl it 
perfectly uninhabited, a melancholy display of rained houses 
churchoe covered with a rank growth of trees ^d bre,hwood. 

Bishop Heber described tho rums os of mean architecture^ but 
striking from their lofty proportions and from the siugulanty ut 
Christian and Buropeau ruins in India.® In 1830 an attempt 
made to revive industry in Bassein by startmg a 
A mill wo* built, but the scheme ftuled from the ^athofil n 
Lincnrd the promoter. In 1837 Mr. VaupeU found Ba^mtfm 
chiJfmarkot town of a petty dinsion wuh sb^'nosriy held 
bv Cujuruti Vinis and a few poor MmudmAna 1 * * 4 In 1333 
Postons described it as long forsaken with no inhabitants 
fishermen and hunters” Since 1838 Bassem fort has ^maiucd almost 
deserted. In 1831 a travellers' bungalow was built at a cost ot 


1 Milt, IV. 2KP: Thornton, It 191: Naimo a kcntim, 19b 

* Grant Duff, 437 , in Naim?'* Konkan* 103 . 

*Tratk*, ftjMgiaEwmt* and Sanathi V. 03 m Nairtw, U)k 

4 Captain DtaCixLHnk Export In Nairas iGs. 

* ISLcc Bo*k [imk pp. 3aq-«aiia 

* Dickinson a Rupert c^uaM ia Nairtiff* lIff- 

r HamiitOfi h 8 GaAittoW, I, H5. * 

* Trtuii iWm. Gcug, Sec. VtL 13 ^, 


Q Da Cunfcm'fl Iia*«ii£ 210, 
“Xamtivc, H. IS5, 1SS. 

H Vfcatam liidiA, L L79- 
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1167 (Rs. 1072), and in 1350 a road H« curried through the town 
to the landing place. In 1652 the mined church of X. S .da \ ida ™s 
turned into a sugar factory, nnd fora tuna the work and the workmen 
gave some life to the old town. Bat the factory did not my, and has 
been closed, and Lhe old city withm the fort is ngam desolate. 

In 1664 n municipality was established,! indtiding besides the 
old fort and most of the modern town which suud in the ullages 
of ilatonde, the survey villages of Dbmdi, bundoro nnd Mnlgaon, 
and many gardens and fields between Basscm and 1 dpdi, about a 
mile and a half to the east. Though the old city within the fort is 
desolate, the modern municipal town is brar and prosperous. 
In 1830-81 the municipal income, collected from octroi, henna 
and privy taxes and tolls nnd market foes, amonnted to 
(Rs. 7141). The expenditure m the same year wna £664 ( its. 6037), 
of which £117 were spent on scavenging, £4U on lighting, anti 
£77 on roads. 

The IhiWrdv Hari Ndik dispensary, aided by a l Govcrmnient 
MHt of £1713 [Ed. 17S0 ),h mumcipiJ grant of £1 i > \tis* * iiW) t nna 
I local funds grant of ±60 (Ks. 600) was established in IBTZ in a 
house given by Yashvautr.lv Balvant N Aik, whose father s name the 
dispensary hears. There is an assistant surgeon in charge, and 
the attendance in 1S80-S1 was 18,824 out-patients and 3 m-paticnts. 
There are six vernacular schools, the ch.uf of which, with room 
for 150 pupils, is held in a school-house which was built in 13 fS at 
a cost of £560 (Rs. 5601). 

The mfimlatdiir’a office, which is built on the standard plan, waa 
completed in i860 at a cost of £35o5 (Us. 3ou3U). Iho 
subordinate judge's court is held in what was formerly a private 
dwelling. Close to the new school-house is a public S™n 
which was granted to the municipality by Government in 1S7/ 
Opposite the garden stand the Robertson vegetable and fruit 
markets, wilh uu upper story which is used as the municipal 
office. 3 

Hussein has a good landing place and a custom house. The 
mLums for the five years ending 1378-70 show an average export 
trade of £51,414 (Rs. 5,14,140) and an import trade of £23,520 
(Rs. 2,25,200). Exports varied from £20,710 (Us. 2,07,100) ra 
1^76-77 to £97,480 (Rs, 9,74,800) in 1875-76, and imports from 
£17,295 (Rs. 1,72,050) in 1H7G-77 to £33,547 (Rs. 3,35,470) in 
1877-78* The railway returns show an increase in passengers from 
86,473 in 1873 to 140,837 in 1880, and a full in goods from 5292 
tong to 3278 tons. 

There are six modern Catholic churches in and near Basse ill. The 


I Trtjv, ita*. 821, 13th L&a. 1 Gov. K«, 1365, aih?ab#ttuy lB77. 

i Th« marketo are ™iiwl after .Mr. J*nus Walker RuWtaoo, Collectijr of lliina, 
] 54j7 ■ 3 §75 

* The, cteoul* are: Export*, 1874-75 X7& r U>l (Bn, T.BtWH0), lB73-7fi £97,480 
(Its, 9,74,600), me ‘77£3ft710(R». '2,07.1001. 1877-79 £S3,t«3 (It*. 3.33,^)). 1878-79 
£27,007 (»». 2,70,0701 : Iiwpnrla 1874-75 ilO.Ci:. (Bn. 1,92,250), 1873 -j fl £ 15.1 1 6 
(R*. 1,91,7601. IS70-77 £ 17,205 (R*. 1,73,950), 1977-7$ £33,547 (Rs. 3.35,4701. 
1678-79 £23.355 (1U. 2,33,5501. 
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cLurrh of Our Blessed Lady of Mercy, about™ miles north of the 
inuiulatdar's office, lias aeongrtgrtwn of JV^Lv flftceS 

■^ UQ subscription and measima ninety-five long hUO0n 

C'JS, higk. Tta Ticar t» a ho«» -1 draw, a 

uioiitlilv stipend of Ml*. (R. 11) hoy* tf» n>«ug«»*g™» 
ment A music master plays lIiq violin m clmneh. Tlio IJHauli 
church, about two miles north of Bassem, » dedicated to Our Blessed 
Udy of Eemedios, and has a congregation of it was 

3 in 1811 at a cost »! £1800 (1!.. 1S.6IJU), 0 * wh.ck £1800 

(R>. 18,000) «ero collected 0y pcrale aobamptioe md lo0 

in, finft) worc .n-Aiitcd by Government. It measures 108 feet lon 0 

lyhSy’Xe&Wfc* Wfe tae .W 

and a monthly Government stipend of U 9#. ,^ Rd *o™ 
hi a parish sc^wi attended by about fifteen pupils. |ho Mar.ikpur 
church, four miles north-east of Bassetn, is dedicated to St. MlC ^| 
Se AreCgel and has a congregation of 800. It was re-built 
1851 at a cost of £1500 {11s. 15,000) which wna nu*>d by 
nriynte subscription. It is in good order and measures 1-0 feet 
Fong by twenty-nine wide and thirty-^ high. The' ^ J 

hou^e and a monthly Government stipend of £1 9* (lis- [14 ^ 
music master plays the violin ill church; there is no pangli school. 
Tho Sandore church, three miles north of Bassom, is dedicate! 

1, St, Thomas ihc Apostle, and has a congregation of 1725. 
The side walls were built iu tho sixteenth century, tho chajjl m 
1838, and the frontispiece iu 1853. The chapel mcasures t wentj- 
five feet long by twenty bread and twenty high, and tbebodyofthe 
church seventy-siv feet long by thirty wide and t.venty-fivc h gh_ 
The vicar has a house and a monthly Government stipend of 
£1 o*. {Its. IteS). There is also a vestry-keeper who gives religious 
instruction, and a music master who plays the vmlm m church. 
There in no parish school- The Pftli church, about tW milcs ^st 
uf Baaaeiu. is dedicated to Our Blessed Lady the Mother of Gad, 
tmd has a congregation of 900. It was built in 18-J0 at a cost of 
£1500 {Es. 15,000) and measures seveuty-hve feet lung bj t"^- 
threc bread and eighteen high. The vicar basil bouse and a monthly 
Government stipend of £1 9a. (Rs. 1A-3J. Ttei■ » >-™« “jj 
who plays the violin in church and u pariah school with 
tmnilL "The lMpdi church, about two miles north-east of Bsssein, is 
dedicated to Onr Blessed Lady of Grace and Las a congregation of 
viol i. mrtmnrca about lOd feet long by forty-five high and J/ 

W. SJSTSl.t’isas at a ».t i£1800(4.18.00UI aoU«|ad 
by private subscription. The vicar has a house and a montldy 

Government stipend of £1 9*. (R- H*B). Thc f 13 $ 

and a parish school fiuppwted by Government and attended by 

6 * f There Sw^ modem Hindu temples inside the fort, one toHanutiiim 

close to tho sea gateway and the other to 1 ' oe ^loSl 

temnlo eniovs a yearly Government allowance 0* £I0o (,Ka. 100ij* 
'There are tiro teaveUera' rest-houses bnilt by Pfaas, 
ftunfbji TAkdAvdla in 1780 and the other by Mr. Dudabhm and 

Manoborii i'estnnji Wfidia in 1330. , , _ , _ 

In I860 the interior of the fort was leased for thirty years to 
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Major Lltfclewood, whose widow now bolds tbo lease, her son 
culEivating the fields inside, The grant of this baae Iuls inside the 
proper preaervation of the ruins almost impossible. 1 * * 4 5 Except two 
openings for the landing-place road, and one or two hre^Ws along 
tbo son face, tbo old city walla sire in £uir rep:ur. They are about 
ono and n half miles round, and in shape an irregular decagon, 
built of stone from thirty to thirty-five feet highland, except on 
the west where they are as mocb as forty-five, not more than five 
feat thick. At each of the ton comers is a four-aided b^tlott/ and 
in the whole circuniferonce are three entranced, two main double 
gateways, and a postern. Of the two main gateways the Sea Gate, 
F&rta Jo -IfdTj with massive teak doors eased with iron bars and 
spikes., la in good repair, but the woodwork of the Land Gate, Porta 
do Cumpo, is broken. Tbn postern behind the cloisters of the 
Franciscan eh ere h was thought unsafe, and was closed by the 
bastion of Sam Sebastian. 


Within the walb are some fenced fields, and the lines of some of 
the old streets may be traced. With these exceptions the space is 
overgrown with palm* and brushwood* On the land side an? few 
signs of old buddings, bat near the middle of tho space arc tbo 
mins of the citadel or round central tower, and close together, 
towards the sea, are the remains of six churches and other religions 
buildings* Of these some are perfect except that the is* roofs 
have gone, of other* only the towers tiru left. The site of others is 
marked by broken pillars, porches, and cornices* and some sire 
shapeless mounds of ruin. AH arc overgrown with gross, wall trees, 
and thick hanging festoons of climbing plants. Of the absence of 
ruins on tbo laud eida two explanations may be offered, that, as the 
part most likely to suffer from a land attack, it was never built 
bat kept for the growth of grain, gr that it was once peopled 
and fell to ruin during the ravages of the plague at the close of the 
seventeenth century. 

Beginning from the seaside the first object of interest is the massive 
double sea gateway with its well preserved teak and iron doors, on 
one of which, partly hid by an iron bar, are the words * The 20th 
November 1720/ Within the gate, on the left, is a small temple of 
llaunman. On the same side, tho building with nmssivc high tower 
and tree-cove red walls is tho Cathedral, gr Matrix^ of St. Joseph. 
Over the doer these words are cut in stone: 


* 1ft the VMT 1£01, when the ttiCnt Mtu&sjaum. Sr. Demi FftL AitfiKQ dr* Blflueraa uran 
Arches hop Frtmatc. and tho fiord, Pedro GalYuG F&nsira vu Visa*, tM» Cathedral 


The towered front and the side walls with arched doorways and 
lancet windows are in fair repair, bat the roof is gone and the steps 


1 Mr* W, B, Muloekp C. S>, 2iih January MKKL 

= Their name? are Noma Seaborn do* Hetnihlktf, Rcl* Sum Thing*. Sam 

lladre l!« D«05, Sam JoAo r Ekpkaui*, Sam Bedi®, Sam Paulo, and' Sam 

ScQHtilXt* 

5 + Tha Fortune*? raw, No axfo ns IGOl. ptmw .usem-ra rpmui oiLL*a 8 k Boh 
Fan AtJii o.&t MiscBp e V jgamo u re Peiuio Galv+w Fmelu, ^ iupdbm'ju 
fcTA Da Ciota'i iioaatin, 214. 
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up the tower nre deeeyed. On n block olilon^ tombatoliO in the 
Chimed, to the right of the main akur, ore theao words: 



At the v.*rst end of the nave, a bnlf-bnried tomb bear? the name 
' Antonio do Almeida do Snnipaio e Su,' The present building acema 
to stum! on the site? of the cbordi of St* Joseph,* which wan built 
in 15-16 by the Viceroy Bom Jofto do Castro under the orders ot 
Dom Jdto III. of Portugal, 4 A plain arched passage between 
the cmln-dml and a private house to the right ia perhaps a relic of 
the dislike the wives uf the old Bassein nobles had, to be stared nt 
on their way to church* a 

FiiciDg the sea, the open space at the end of the street, to the left 
of the sea gate, the great square or market. Round it are tins 
remains of wbiifc wore once hue buildings* Outs of the chi^sf or 
theats was the State House, wham in 1675 ‘the Governor couvocated 
the nobles evury morning upon eottsnltation, in which they all stood, 
a chair not being allowed the Governor though gouty, and ^hero 
towards evening they mot to gamy/ 4 The ruined doorway beyond 
the market belongs to the castle or round citadel. On either aide 
of the door were two pillars > l E which only the Corinthian capitals 
arc left. Above, are a Maltese cross, a coat of arms* a sphere, and 
the date lfiOG* I a si Jo of the gate the whole space ii strewed with 
ruins. To the left, along m path choked with shmhs and fallen 
stones, arc the ruins of a bastion with the oldest inscription in 


Basse in : 

* The am Captain who built ttd* fortTCM WAH &aroLn da &A. hr cqnmaand of 
tho OoFortier iuuw dd CimhA ift Lho jdw lS3fl- n 

Those ruins are said to have been older than the Portuguese, 
and to have been tho 8 place of residence of the Moot* to whom it 
belonged.** Further back heaps of rubbish and one or two doored 
nnd windowed Avails are ail that remain of the palaces of the 
General of the North and of the Captain of Basset A little 
behind the gate of tho round citadel, and near the end of the 
street that loads from the sea-gate along tho wall, are tho ruins of 
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1 Tho Latin rani, f Fttffil 0 alvani rEHrcm iiod sari ac-tFr ft Arvrr Bftt ■thamlaTA 
J4CtSi FAMULI [5IH>S firtrtA 'iEl t OLCUJMJ, OlUIT GO.f- 10 MAllXTI A.VSfi nJlS. 

- Da Cunhri'H Bftuem, 2lu. Tht king nSlffWisI ibe Viceroy s fnppDft the pear And 

Mb BMtstmitB. from a warn of t\Vl (3000 parddm} formerly q*nt oil MwImAn 
mo»i]UftS, In 11534 tlia church itflfT was a in cat, (oaf canon*, twu Mjfr * 

troutfurur, four iing^ra, and cue player. The ywly coifc ™u cJitAoliAmiiint 
£2T> (S6C ; for ftraaxarat, doth, pohn leaves, u4 llowere X* to, iw 

panr&lai) ; and for ^dlc* £3 7*. PJ pwdtk*)* _ 

a Da ftufart Bhwhii* m 4 Fryer'a N*w Accent, A. 

B The PcvtngUM moi, 1 Ho ttUHmfi cafitam qvz Euiriuotr e?ta *&**££** roi 

UAiLClA LE ha I'Ua MASO.IDO DO 0OVEILSADP& Ntmo DA CU?mA IBA DB twjj- ^ 

Canlia s Hussein, 217, * Bocaro (1634) iu Q Chrtm, de Tw, IT3. J3, 

- Da cull ha'. Haaicin, 218. Of Urn foil tiial cine, .tood near the Cap min • palnce 
nothing ia left but a slab with n worn writing to t* «ffl near tho travel!*™ 
bungalow outside or tho fort, The writing runs, ‘ Ps» da Silva being > loons? 
and Uui dial ,1a Cutiha Captain of this fortrw*, tto atv <rf Rnamm, Dm b"“ 

d'Atlujdo, Francisco Poreiw,-and Alvaro Coelho cansml this Jflil to be Wl, 

which was completed while Audio Saloma wja Captain and Antonio “• "*p 
Triitani .... jVitLnue ll Tho date ia gooc. 11 mint have town between l@3o a*d 103S. 
lh L unliA’d B^bciu, 2SG. 
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a very large building supposed to bo tho house of the Captain or 
the Court of Justice, but more probably the Church and Convent of 
the August! uians + 

The portico, which i?* approached by a flight of five deep steps, is 
supported by four pillars which divide the entrance into three arches 
leading into the vestibule. In the background arc the Portngueso 
royal arms and some worn devices. Two inscribed stones have 
fallen, one from the architrave the other from the tympanum. The 
writing on the architrave runs, 

* Thii jjertiil built during t he go venune-nt of the Viceroy Bom Mi^l 4(1 
Noronlm, Count of Idmhartfl. md Oft it &U FnaiAjj Xarl®r wm m patron 

Of ttifl eity. Tim IQtb Mfty 1031" a 

The writing on the tympanum runs. 


1 When s^pu d* Hello de MLrubda vu CApt&in of Ibt oily. Ooncitlo 
Cool ho lift Silva,. Fcro Ferresro, and JVww licit a MacbAdp nod other officers vorfl 
alderman. ibid portal, which took St. Xavier a« its patron, was bmli in the ye nr 

nms* 


Next to the palace are the'' ruins of the factory* the residence of 
the factor who was second in rank to the Captain. Close by are 
the ruins of a very large building apparently a granary* Separated 
from the palace of ike General of the North by the large oblong 
space of the old palace garden* are the Church and Hospital of 
Pity. The Hospital, which faces the wall on the river side, h a 
long massive pile with n hrgo square courtyard surrounded by a 
beautiful cloistered amide. The church though small had a 
handsome front of finely dressed atone and delicately wrought pillars. 
Above the door is a stone escutcheon with a beautiful Maltese cross 
in the centre, and, on either side, a dragon with a roll in its mouth. 
Inside the church are two tombstones, a large one with the words, 
ff The grave of Po* Cabral do Norms and of his non P. Hieronimo Po* 
Cabral and his heirs.The other stone has only a few letters. i * * 4 
The Bassein hospital, a very old institution, was end owed by the 
Portuguese govern m cut with a monthly al lowance of £5 is. (144) 
jpurddo#) and a grant of £17 (79/200 reh) to buy rice for the poor. 
Not far from the entrance of this cLarch is a modem Hindu temple 
of Mahdclov, Parallel to this is Ihe church of Nossa Sunhom da 
Vida, ft is one of tho oldest churches in Hussein, aud in 1095 was 
mentioned by Gomel Li Gareri m adorned with three good altars. 
Tho modern building in the nave of the church is the sugar refinery, 
which after a few years of ill success was closed in 1374. In a 
grave opened when digging the foundations qf the sugar refinery 
were found the bones of a man and horse evidently buried together/ 


i Ttn? Fortagitm nun, KSoveufeasi ra o estaeci va Imua o Vicemj tmja Miocf.l 

DZ NaEnirHA OoXtrk i)E Ll^JlA|EFA» >^E JFK A l>TE PORTAL, XU O QL'AL M POI 
pADkOEI FIO t+XSlk CIDAHE A KaU FhAXC tBCO XaV IEJ5L. A ftVB ft* MaI< t 1 ftf I, 

-The Portuguese nm* r i-afitao d'etta otune Gasfae dx Mielio dm 

MiTlA.vn.i, i; vereadoou Gonc-alo Ccwuio PA Silva. Pet™. FtuniA, it JbAc Boto 
XLMT iAm rail 03 Mim omcLASs nr. ^ >’e*tx (Foetal?) A 8 am Xa viwtu an 
TOMA KAO roil MIC FATRD. P . , XOSfl AV *0 BE 1631 . 

*Thc Portnoi*** nun, "Sifitltujsa ike po. k Caiieal ns Navaib i de sttf F«>. 

P. HlERONlUO FO. t CafRALX HEB8 El HJ>FI El{*?. Da I I nnh^ m 22G. 

4 The ktU:r*m ^DA-LE EO. l», R 

B A CMC of burying * hof*c irith hm dead muter occurred aa hu m 1781 at T«ve* 
tn f^trciMiy. The practice ol howling hb charger after am officers bier is probably m 
relic of Uae older ci Atom. See Tyfcti Primitive CnllUfr, T 429. 
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Tu the right of the church of No«ei Son bom Jo Vida, the chapel 
which wild lately used as a sugar warehouse, is probably the church 
and monastery of the HoapitaQera* a poor and modem (1081) order 
which never rose to wealth or power in Rasseiii. 1 * 3 

A little beyond* in front of the aquarn, are the mins of the 
Church and Monastery of the Jesuita. The church front is the 
handsomest piece of architecture in Basseiu, It Ivan a noble arch* 
columns with fluted shafts and Gorinthiao capitals, and the 
monogram LtLS, and a cross sculptured on the lintel and above 
the pillars. Attached to the chnrch are the ruius of the college 
overgrown with climbing plants and wall trees, but still form and 
in good order. The date over the door (1036) must refer to 
repairs. The foundation of the Church and Monastery were laid 
in 15+8 by Fr, Molehior Gonsalves* a close friend of St. Xavier, 
by whom the Jesuits had, m the year before* been established at 
Bobkuu Between 1573 and 1583 great numbers were converted* 
aud io the latter year no fewer than 9400 Hindus were baptised 
in Bassoin church. After 1560 there was a commissary of the 
inquisition at Ba&eem, In the seventeenth century the Jesuit 
hnildings were the finest in Basseim Pietro della \ nlle* in passing 
down the coast (March tS23)* s supped with the Jesuits from whom 
he received much courtesy* Fryer (1075} speaks of a goodly 
church* a spacious refectory, and a college of polite structure, with 
fine square cloisters and side cells above stairs as well as below* 
lu the portico was a copy of Michael Angelovs picture of the 
Resurrection. 11 Twenty years later the church and the three chapels 
are described m richly gilt. Their garden bad some European 
fruits* among them figs nod grapes that ripened in Decemboi and 
March.* 

In the nave of the church near the chancel are two grave stones* one 
with the Portuguese inscription* f The grave of Isabel de Aguiar* 
ii widow ladv* the nobb helper of this college Died on the 24th 
January l591. Ja The other runs, 'The grave of Dona hilipa da 
Fonseca* a widow lady, the noble helper of this church to which she 
gave during her lifetime all she possessed* She died on tho 20th 
July 1628.** 

A little 1 m? vend the ruins of the Jesuit buildings is the Franciscan 
church of the Invocation of Santo Antonio* the oldest and one of 
the largest religious buildings in Basseia + The arched ceiling of 
the chief chapel with elaborate mouldings is still fairly preserved. 
The great ftrcb near the chapel of the baptismal font is in good 
order* and the corridor round the cloisters on the four sides of a 
courtyard is fairly preserved r Unlike meet Bassem 
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1 It id (1GG3) bo poor tlut it on maintain tint three friura. 

Churchill, 1V + ItTi ' ViWj UX 131- 

3 Xew .Account, 74. * CBmolJi Gutm. iM diurchjjb l\ . 192. 

* The Portdjfu*!* ‘Sim mmi tu faint m Am ms* p*sa Vrev* p imjjqvp 
SE llrErninA p jwnt cOLLMOlO, IaLLM&o a 24 pa JjJUEIBsJ AMsfu HE 1591. 

1 The PprtQffuw ia. 1 Saptn-TTHi P<n*A Filip* da F^ei, mna VitrvA 

BEHTEITiJIU [>E5TTA ICTtRJA, A qV¥.-H EM Wi TlPA DEC TL QQ qVANTO TIMl A 

Faletea a v im i>r. Jpluci pa era pk 1 G 48 * 
u 3064—6 
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buildings, the Franciscan church is of dressed stone end W 
has alt in its staircases, arches, winders, ami door posts* One well- 
built staircase is still m good order. There tres a aw^T » 
well as a church, and the ruins of both can be traced. This was the 
centre church of the great missionary F r. Antonio dc Porto, "u». 
between 1530 and 1540, established many churches in Bassem ami 
SAlwtte. About 1550, when the Jesuits firet appeared, the power 
of the Franciscans was much reduced by dissensions and schism s. 
Among the tombstones in the nave and chancel ™e has the words 
» (The tomb of ) His Majesty’s Councillor, who died on the 24th 
August 1558, and of his wife Dona Luiwi da Silva, and his heirs. In 
early times the Franciscans had nrach support from the state, and 
even as late ns 1634 there were thirty Franciscans while there were 
only fifteen Jesuits, ten Dominicans, and eight Auguatjna. 

It was here that St. Francis Xavier staid during his three short 
visits, one in 1544 and two in 1548. In 1095 Gemrfh C«*r» 
noticed that, contrary to the custom of India, the church had many 


chapels- 3 

To the riftlifc of the Franciscan ruins, almost between them and 
those of the Jesuits, ore the ruins □£ the Dominican church and 
monastery built in 1583 nnder Iho invocation of Sam Gon^ato. Of 
the church, tho walls and tower and a little of the peaked roof near 
the chancel are still standing, and the chief chapel with its 
beautiful arch is in good order. Ou the gospel side of the altar 
is the ruined tomb of the patron, with a scarcely legible epitaph. 
In 1695 it had three well-adorned altars opposite the great gate. 
The monastery, which was once famous for its dormitory, is now a 
ruin. 

The road between the Dominican and Franciscan ruins and the 
fort wall leads to the bastion of Sam Sebastian with the blocked 
-postern, The inscription atone lies neglected near the land gateway. 


nitie 



i The Portuguese U,..... 'E do cuS3rtt.no ns sua MAnesnrADt, Facicxu «* 24 »b 
Ar.orTn D* 1.134, x i»r mta noun, posa Lcisa da Sitva *t«w aaeitae*.' Of other 
epitaph* there ere in of the aide chapel* to the left of the high altar, -Here rest, 
ifeno Francises <V Miranda, wife of Manoel do Molo Pereira, founder »f this chwel 
wid Ik^T Ltaughtor Lfcmalwid* Melo and hex grandson Ltiii dc Melo, She died 
ad the 10th November 1600.' Near the watra of the building W mother, 1 The 
Errftve <if Don* Giomar 4 1 * Aguiar, widow of Alvaro do Lcmw, may he he with 
God I Died on the 4th Hirch of CKk U he™ and her bohV In a third chapel 
to the right of the ehanwl 14 an inscription. p This grave stone was placed by Dona 
Fra de Berndo over the grave of her husband, Antonio Tolfti do Menem, who 
di*d on the 2*3th October I07&. This grave was bought by MmjooI do Carvalhar 
Pereira and his heirs. Our Father/ Clow by in, 'This grave belong* to^Enltajar 
F reins dvCamara, daughter of Dotia Siffioa Freire, Died on the Ut November 
1601/ In the Unit chapel to the left of the imam of tar are the wurdt, "Grave of Bento 
dft Co*U and his lwrif*- Da Cunhm'a Bnaatin. 23^240* 

1 Churchill. IV, 102. 1 Churchill. IY + 102. 

* The PortUgJWM runI, 1 EXDlAJrDO U 0 MUtU ALTO Ir MXTTTO rODEROfsO ftEI tX J0A3I 
or PnmTTOAL3 P13TE KOMI, IS &OV«HJfA3f&D A fit Pi A a IHCl^kkt, p, Atosw 1>1 
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It waa through than bastion that the llardthia forced their way 
into the city in 1730. A few yards from the ha&tion b a modem 
English tomb with the words, c Hero lies the body of T . ,. Durham, 
wife of Andrew Durham Surgeon, who departed this life in B ,, J 

On the outer side of the wall lending from the postern are the 
mins of the pier. Inside of the wall a passage b said to run to the 
riven But the air is bad and pats out lights, and the passage has 
never been explored. 

On both sides of an old street, nearly parallel to the new highroad 
which lends along the middle of the fort to the sea gateway, are the 
remains of the nobles' 1 mansions. Of the stately dwellings, * * graced 
with covered balconies and large latticed or oyster-shell windows/ 1 
only shapeless heaps of brashwood-eovered stones and mortar remain. 
On tbo Maraiha conquest most of the rich families retired to Goa 
and almost all have since died out. 1 The only trace of luxury is 
an ornamental bath-room of bard cement studded with shells and 
pieces of porcelain* In this quarter of the town ia an inscription 
too confused to be translated/ Near these old mansions* in a 

S nare overlooking the road, are the ruins of the Augustin Chapel 
Nossa Senbora de Annunciadn. The front b double arched, the 
walls and side windows of the chancel are well preserved, and parts 
of a vaulted roof with painted mouldings remain. 4 

BeL&'pur Fort, on an island of the same name a lion t a mile long 
and somewhat less than a mile broad, commands the entrance to the 
Panvel river about five miles west of PanveL It was described by 
Captain Dickinson in 1818 ns about 400 feet from north to south, 
and divided midway, its breadth being about half its length. Near 
the north point, on a rising ground about seventy-five feet high and 
about 800 feet from the river, were the mined remaius of a battery, 
part of which supported the roof of an old guard-room- On » 
somewhat lower point of land, nearer the mouth of the river, were 
the remains of another battery like the first, supporting no old roof 
on either aide of which were the ruins of a breast work. Both 
batteries were under cover of the fort guns. Except the north 
gateway and two round towers on the south face, the fort works, 
were utterly ruinous. The works, including wretched parapets from 
two to four feet wide, wore nowhere more than eight feet thick and 
varied from six to twenty feet high. The facing ur revetment of part 
of the works was destroyed by violent rain in ISIS, Except a low 
hut and a low reined well, whoso water lasted only a short time after 
the rains, the interior of the fort showed nothing but nuns. The 


KqBcftHji rtujo do Marqctcx pe Vri-n Ht«M F sesdo Fmavciboq di Si cafjtao 

dent a FUBtiLm E CTPAPE PE BlfM, TL'VtxyV ETfE j}A LtMfcTJC, PER SOME 3 A St 
! S'EHA.ftlAM p AOS 122 CIA* DO MEH IJK FeVIDUORO ERA li.*M AITSOSL 

* Fryer {1675) p >*ew Actant, 74. * I>a Qmhi'l JUraem* U% EM. 

L * Thtf Ptirtugue*e worch exv t * Estai Casp S | Ear a Batiudi | &am Katade I 
Eae. , aso pe I IS 17. Fob ma | Padq t» doom | t do Bclafl. 0 J O Hwooigax | 
pin fOwi..*A l ,. - | . | . * . | 20 . . . | ^lALVElAO | AELACDltlt \ * 

fecLOD, I Am s +1 , RE flE SCMO | DIE CIO AQMI | CA-V FAMICfl | UAATORUSA- 
SsfDO | YFORJSLrADIAO | . 

5 1 Dm Cunka s Buacih p 247 - 
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harbour, about fifty-five ktl from the fort, was defended by a low 
wall miming along the top of the river bank. In the wall 
two towers the letter placed of which wu about twenty feet high* 
and from its height and capacity was a little fort in itself- Tm 
bat ter v above was excellent and noofmL, A store room of the same 
siac underneath the ground floor was formerly used as a prison. 
The enclosure wiy entered by a gate and had ut one end a battery 
much like the other two, and like them commanded by the fort 
above. 

Under the Portuguese Belipar isle was one of the seven divisions 
subject to Basse!q the capital of the north. It included Panechana 
with thirty villages, Caimna with seventeen villages, and babayo 
with seventeen villages. * 1 * In 1781 a Britiah resident was stationed 
at Belapur and in 1317 (23*4 June) it was taken charge of by 
Captain Charles Gray. 4 

B band up in SAlsetfce, four miles south-west of TkAna, with, in 
1831, a population of 834 souk, has a railway station and a post 
office. The rail wav traffic returns show an in crease in passenger* 
from 23,983 in 1873 to 51,864 m 1880, and in goods from 1215 to 
143 tons. It ia the nearest railway station, about four miles, to 
Tulsi lake* The Kauheri caves lie about two miles beyond Tnlsi, 
but the road from Borivli station on the Baroda railway though not 
so pretty is shorter and easier. 

In 1803, on payment of a quii-runt, the East India Company granted 
the major part of Bhaudupnnil parts of twoother villages fco Sir. Luke 
Aahbnmer, alde rman of Bombay and editor of the Bombay Courier * 
In 1817 Sir. Ashbnmer sold the estate, together with the contract 
for supplying Govern me lit rum, to his manager Mr. KAvasji Miinekji 
Ashburnor for a sum of £oO t OOG (Bb. 5,00,000). 3 In 1832 machinery 
was brought from England to work the distillery and in that year 
about 100,000 gallons of rum are said to have been supplied to 
Government. 4 In 1837 Government stopped the rum contract, and 
the distillery ceased bo prosper and was closed in 1878.* It w&a 
reopened in 1879-80 but has again been dosed. 

Near Bliandap is the Povai estate now a wilderness with mined 
wells, conduits and walls- About fifty year* ago it w m well known 
for its experimental farm. In 1829 Mr. FiAtnji Knvasji, a rich 
Bombay merchant, bought the villages of Povni, Tinmd&j, Koprt, 
Sniki, Faspoli, and Tongave formerly held by Dr. Scott, a botanist 
and skilful gardener^ and in 1833-34 added two villages fcaajur and 
Vikhroli to the estate and spent largo sums in sinking wells and 


1 D* Ciurim i Esmem, 20G. Pnarehan* in probably Fiord* Cairani La Kkairno 
right fflilen north of Bdipur, Kriayn if ^hihibdz eta*? to Bolipur. tteUpnr is 
thiirbasjfl BclAw&l mentioned (luiOfr &n in European Konkin port. Bird* M1 rit-i sA iunjuli, 
m *Mr. W. a Hvioak, O S. 

1 Mr. Khorabodji K^uji, thu present proprietor of this BLdmlup ost*tc ± jaji 
Govcntiau'nt a yearly quit-remit of £233 14*, (Kt 2337J- 

1 Mr. B, B. FnteL 

1 sir. mu in hit Emm Itiprt of lit O^tobiEr wrotn. "The BhAfcdtap 

didillcry wm itarUd toiupjJf European turape with mni. He&idoa to Urn tfoopl * 

condikr»l>k quantity nftU|uur found it* way to Bombay.* 
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introducing exotic*. 1 * In 1837 the villages wore convened to him in 
fee simple/burdened with the ehnrge of maintaining a reservotr m 
Duncan Bead, Bombay. Since his death [ l Sol J and the death of his 
wife the estate has been the subject of family disputes, and is at 
presout managed by a receiver under the orders of the High Court. 

A coppor-plato found near Bhaodnp, about 1835, records the 
grant bv CMUttartUadcv SilMra m u>. 1026 {& 948) of a field in 
the village of Noar, the modern Nanra, two mdea north of 
B hand up. Other villages mentioned in the grant are Concern, the 
modern GovtiAU, and Gurapavallj, perhaps ;*u old name ol BMndup. 
The boundary of the field to the north and east was a main road, or 
rajapatha, which apparently ran from Thana nmch along the line 
of the present Bombay .TLA na road. 3 

Bhavangad is a ruined fort 188 feet long by seventy broad, 
near the village of Kbatoli four miles sonth of Kelvi Malum, It la 
overgrown with mango, jack and cashewnut trees, and has a Urge 
rock-cut hollow for storing grain and a cistern with five feet of 
water. In 1862 it had water and supplies, but the walls were s* 
ruined that they added nothing to the natural strength of the place. 

BHa yndar in Sdlsette, thirty miles north of Bombay and five 
south-east of Bassein, with, in 1881, a population of HHH,is a port 
and n station on the Baroda railway. Perhaps this tether than 
Bhiwudy is the origin of Hindu, Ptolemy's name for the Bassein 
creek. The station traffic returns show an increase in passengers 
from 83,455 in 1873 to 47,226 in 1889, mad in goods from 2627 to 
10,770 tons. Most of the salt from the si tensive Rat Murdha 
suit-pans, about three miles to the west, is sent by rail to northern 
and central India 
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'1’he Christian population of 540 has a church dedicated to Our 
Lady of Nanareth. It was built by the Portuguese, measures 
101 feet by 52 and 20 high, and is in good repair. Formerly the 
priest’s hoise was in the chapel, but this was given up in I860 and 
a new house built for the vicar. The vicar draws XI LOs. (Ra. lo) 
a month both from the British and thq Goa governments. A music 
master plays in the church choir j there is no parish school. 

Bhivgad or Buiso&d fort in Ganrkamat village, three miles 
oast of Karjnt, stands on a hill 500 or 600 feet high below the great 
spur of Dlulk. The walls are ruinous and there are two or three 
water ciatcma* 


Four* 


Bhlwndi or Bhdcji, north latitude 10 1 19'_ east longitode 
7S° W f tha chief town of the BbiwaJi sub-divisioiiy with, in * 
population of 13,837, lies between tho Kumrari creek and the Agra 
road. It is divided into two chief portions, each forming a separate 
survey village, Bhiwndi proper and Nizdmpor, which may be roughly 
said to lie, the former to the west and the latter to the east of the 
Leudi creek which hero runs into the Kamvari. Tho Kamvdn is tidal 


BriAY>'J>4JL, 


Bfinrain 

Fort. 


Ehiwtu^ 


i Mr. TmmD “ Tisna Bam. Geo. Soc. VIL 152, mo given nmUr Ft>™, 

’ luA Ant. V, 2J7. 
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for a mile above tie town, where n dam was built m I 845-46 by 
Kdahibii Garboli oE Bassein at a cost of from tSOO to £600 
(Rs. 50(H)- Rs, 6000)* After ninniug westward for seven or eight 
miles the creek Joins the large Basaein and Thnna creek at Kornt? 
Deva By the Agra road Bhiwndi is thirty-two miles north-east of 
Bombay and six north of K&lyAn, the nearest railway station, 1 

Of the whole trap Nation, 8057 were Hindus, 5742 Mu sal mans, 
and thirty-eight Tarsi s. The Mnsalmsn population consists chiefly 
of the part-foreign class of Konkuui Musalmdos, who from the 
rigour of the local rice trade are more prosperous than in any other 
town m the district. 

The chief industries are we^ying T rice cleaning, and oil making, 
and the chief articles of trade are rice, dried fish, doth, grass* and 
wood. 

In 1860 the value of the Bhiwndi trade was estimated at from 
1300,000 to £350,000 (Rs. 30,00,000-Rs* 35,00*000), Of this 
about £250,000 (Rs* 25,00,000) went to Bombay, from £50,000 to 
£00,000 (Rs. 5*00,000-Rs. 6,00,000) to the Deccan, and £30,000 
to £40,000 (Rs* 3,00,000 -Ha, 4,00,000) were disposed of in tha 
town and neighbouring villages. Besides local supplies of rice, 
wood, and salt worth from £100,000 tq £110,000 (Rs, 10,00,000- 
Hs + 11*00,000), the chief articles of traffic were oil, linseed, and cotton 
from central India and the Deccan, Tim through traffic turn almost 
entirely passed to the railway and much of the local trade now 
finds its way to Bombay by Kiilyiin. 3 

Bhiwndi creek is narrow and shallow [n parts. In ordinary tides 
no boats of more than twenty tons and in spring tidt-£ of more than 
forty-two tons can reach the town* The sea trade returns for the 
five years ending 1878-70 show average exports worth £111,608 
(Be* 11,10*080) and imports worth £54,280 (Rs. 5,42*800)* Exports 
varied from £101,255 (Ba, 10,12*550} in 1877-78 to £103,^40 
(Rs. 10*88,400) in 187849, and imports from £47,574 (Rs. 4,75*740) 
in 1874-75 to £01,020 (Rs. 6,19/200) in 1878-704 

Rs position on a navigable stream on the direct line of traffic 
through the Thai Foss must have made Bhiwndi an early centre of 
trade. The word is perhaps preserved in Binda* Ptolemy^s (150) 
name for the Bas&eiu creek. 

In 1542* in a treaty with tho Portngue&e the rulers of Ahmodmgar 
engaged not to allow pirates to pasa by Katyan and Bhiwndi 
to Bassein 4 In 1570 Bhiwndi is mentioned as a place of trade 


1 The road from Kalyrln to Bhiwndi ll« lately been put k excellent repair, Some 
fifteen o? twenty email pay carta h*TB bttin made cm the Nfaik pattern an-L an they 
™ j^q from the Kent ferry to Ihiwxaii m 4>xmt half u hour they har-e bwm to 
drive eff tbe old bulkttk carta. Mr , W. B + MtJock, C, 8. 

* Mr, K Lawrence, C. &. 

J The rktaila ire: Rrporta, 1374-7(1 £106^355 (&> !0.63,5S», 1876-76 £l3ft,3i>7 
< E * 1870 " £103,245 ([Is. 10,32, IM>, 1877-79 £10|,2.W(EU, 10,12.W0), 

10,83,400): Import*, 1374-75 £47,574 (ft*. 4,75.740). 
ISOMfl ^Lm 5,11,030), 1876-77 £49,313 (Eo. 4,93,130), 1977-78 MJH 
(Hi, S.IS.MO), mil 1373-70 £fiI,m(Rs 0.19,2K)i. 

* Collf^M Fngm eaten IntditvJ, V-2, 119. 
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with Grujarat. 1 In 1686 the Emperor Shilb JnMu ceded the 

S re vinca of Kalyin-Bliiwndi to Bijdpur , 3 In 1690 the BMwndi 
i^awab* * it oh bar Kk£n a whose fine tomb stands on the edge of 
the Shendla lata at Kalydn, is mentioned as Irnviog ravaged the 
Portuguese tembriesj 3 and in 1750, under the name Bimbri* Bhiwndi 
is noticed as the head of 463 villages with a revenue of £3 01*838 
(Hs. 10,18,380 ). 4 In 1739, according to Marathi records* rba 
Bhiwndi sub-division yielded an estimated yearly revenue of £24,177 
(Rs. 2* 41,770b 1 From 1817 whan it passed into British hands 
until 1835, a native infantry regiment was kept nt Bhiwndi r and 
from 1 836 until the reduction of the Veteran Battalion in 1360, a 
considerable detachment of that corps under the command of n 
European officer was stationed at Bhiwndi. The military camp lay 
to the east of the town on somewhat rising ground which is still 
locally known ns the *Cump . 5 In 1887* during the Muharmm 
festival* April 14th to 18th* a somewhat serious riot took plaoo 
between the Hindus and Mdsnlmifris. The Hindu festival of Bam J s 
birthday, or Rdmmatmi 3 fell on one of the Mulmrrani days and the 
Muhammadans gave out that they would allow no idol procession* 
Bad blood was aroused and the Muhammadans* who were the 
stronger party, sacked several temples and beat several Hindus, 
The rioting was stopped on the 18th April by the arrival of an 
assistant magistrate with a small detachment of the Regiment of 
Native Infantry then stationed at Thana. Two hundred and fifty 
Musalmuus were arrested* of whom forty were tried and twenty-one 
convicted and sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying from 
one to ton Tears* Though them bus been no breach of the peace 
since 1837, the ill-feeling between the two elates remains and during 
the Mult a mm special police arrangements are a! way 3 required. 

The old military dispensary Is now the subordinate judge's 
court- Du the earn ping ground there are two European tombs and 
several more on the margin of the big reservoir to the south of the 
road that leads into the town. All are m good repair* but the 
inscriptions are much worn.® Tho chief Musa)man remains are a 
tomb in honour of ShUh Husain K&deri* a minister of king Ali 
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1 Bird i MlrStd-Ahmudi, 12p. * Gratis Duff 1 * Munkthia, <&. 

3 0 Chron, de Tis, II. 52 i Niinea Knnltan, 37, 

* Tieffenthaler, Dei, Hij^t Geog. I, 505, * Waring 1 # HUtflry flf th£ ^rarAthAa, 23S. 

* Tho imeription on the British tomb rana^ 1 Sacw[I to Lb* ni^niofy ®t Goorsw in/aiit 

*f>ti of Lieut, FI. SiiitherLuid yf ihn let Battery* 7th Rugt, N, L, who died at Bhiwndi 

the 31at December IS2G, mgvcl S montha/ Ad other on. a tomb 3*stw\*i?n the 
Mua&ltsAn ccmct^n' and A rt««rv«r south of the KaiyAn road rung. * Sacred to the 
memory of Capt. Hy, Waterloo Pirlcott, Elk of tho N, v, Battalion,, and command mg 
this station, Bhiw~nd£ whore ho diml 3rd Dftcembftf IS37 f aucri 43 you*. Bom 15 th 
June 1315, Thii tomb is erected by hi# friend# n# * mark v t esteem and rrap^cL 1 
A third near thi* h» p ' Hero both the Wy of Charie# gqtton < ianaway, uni 13 
Uio&tha, Obit &th September 1S2A, This simple tomb waa erected by hi* benf-ived 
parents. ’* Whoever m* 11 humble himself ha a hall receive |^™t estate! in heaven. M1 
Another rnni, 1 To the memory n! Charlt# Augusttho btloved child of Mr, and 
Mra r Amtipa who died at Bhiw&cfi on the S5th An^uit IS50 h ag&d 2 yean S month# 
and 1C1 dnya. Another ruru, 1 To the nmumj o( Kna Isabel and Angelina Susan. the 
aloved children of ifr, C. A tiding. ApGtb«*n^ The farmer died 13th December IS^T, 
g«d 11 monthi, and the latter 2Cth tjet&btr 1857, aged 7 year# 7 month# and IS day#.' 
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Adilnhah of BijApnr^ who died in 1385 (1078 AH.). 1 The tomb was 
Completed in 1711 (1125 ah,) by ShAh Husain ^ daughter's grande iti 
Syed Kntb-ud-dm Sajjadah Kashin* Beside the tomb is a fine 
reservoir, and a short way south a small but deep well of good 
water.* There are four chief mosques. Jama, Kudgya, Dongtirkar, 
and Bhustirmala ail of the Sunni feeefc* Besides these there are a 
Mercian mosque and two Mo min mosques, one for the Sunnis and 
one for the ShUfa* None of these mosques hare any Government 
allowance. Besides the tomb of Holm, a Mn^almAn saint to whom 
tows are paid in seasons of drought* there is a targe tlargah of 
ImAmshn All, with a yearly fair* ura& t in May-June (FatffAd kh) 
attended by about a thousand -people* There are fifteen Hindu 
temples, but none of any special size* age, or holiness, 3 

The Government buildings are the sab-judge's court formerly 
a military dispensary,, the inimhitdar's office built in 1344 on the 
site of the Peanw&'a palace one or two towers of which can still l>o 
traced, and a public works rest-house off the Bombay-Agra road, 
400 yards east of the town. Bhiwudi has also a dispensary which 
was started in ISSd, a post office* and one English, two Musabnan, 
and three Marathi Schools. There is also a Muhammadan college 
attended by about 20 or 25 pupils, who are taught Amhic and 
Persian. The college is supported from funds contributed by the 
Konkani Mu&ulmdns of Bhiwndi, and one law doctor or maufai is 
employed on a monthly salary of £3 {Rs. 30). Pupils whose parents 
are poor receive money to meet the cost of food and clothing. The 
town with its suburb of NizAmnur was made a municipality on tbe 
loth March ISO5. In 1880-81 it had an income of £1403 
(Bs. 14,030), representing a taxation of 2s . 0| J d [Re. I*0-3) a head. 
The revenue is chiefly derived from taxes on tobacco and dried fish, 
tolls, and a house-tax. Bnriag 1860-81 the expenditure amounted 
to £1331 (Rn* 13,3IQ) 7 of which £229 (Rs. 3290) were spent on 


1 Each face of the I ymh Km a Fenian veroo, The n*?rth Yefae ranm r p Opd from on 
b^h icfoTTEifld oji of the and oatoniiliing fiat*. Tbii good plus* fur the 

giandfatbpr of K nth-iid -iIid ia like the holy temple moat r Theno wordj \A*u 1] 15, 

tfont if, A-C. 170L The cwt versa rani, M When the earth wm adorned by thii -cupola 
of hi a reverence the hsAV^da like a moth hoveral hmukI it to become iti ks£hDc* p 
K aibmd-din fuund the dwto of tbe Uniahina pi thin bmltlin" in the wonla p 1 The 
aim receive* light from % hit beat of dom^ 1 " Thii gives 1F25, that ia + a,U, 1711. 
The tout h v™ nine* M We Km heard the name of the lUefed cup. da, and wonderful 
etill iUdatefpuo it*name aaiit Kntb-Tad-din it* maker thu* : 1 Dutifulm** ami devotion 
areitedouf*/ 11 This gi™ 1113, that t«, ±ik 15119, The wc*t vctm runs, ** The oujwla 
«f tfao fpiritul king when built on the earth* heaven traded itwlf ham ahnma 
ml tbe iky bsCMne pleased. Ita builder Kut3>uJ-din haa found iLi rLatetb the 
werdl, *The linmv of Hnean Huaalni threw light in the wufltL 1 n ThU kitim 1116 a n 
that if, a.e. 1702, ' * 

* The welj baa a Persian aud a Mnmhi inscription. The Pereion juftcuifttion 
*““■ ’I", U8« Hijn SyerJ Kutb*ndwJi» MuhamW Xbiftgmttii wdj the fwAio & f 
™a -cl). Tht Muftthi ntnSj *Sy#d Kutb-mT-rlm Muhuwwd Khia Itnhi^u r 

h ,lt P rli » »«nc tif the y<ttr being NmhLu, F^li lljjl 

17d2>, Nnik wi» the muon. 


* O*® *n Bhimeihurta' built bjr & J»whir chief with * yearly aJlDwancw of £1® ]a» 
(Ra, Hfflj A" to E*m with a yearly allflWaoco of £1 14* (Ra. IT); emo tn tlcpii 
Rnihmhiiilthy a llrthinm <nt£ Mi «««< had ; two to CJaapati , two to Deri ; 
OHto \ ithnha : on* to Ndtauth built by Jiiri* a Hftrridi j one to BaUjj, Wl ,] 
■hrinn in Maliidor, hliroti, and Shital4d«vi. 1 ’ TOWI 
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scavenging, £199 [Rs. 1990} on roads, and £7I [Rs. 710) on Lighting. Chapter XHT.. 
The wator Supply b drawn from t he large Vad£l& reservoir about pi aceB of Interest 
l^aojiirds north-west of the town, fifty-seven acres in extent and with 
an estimated capacity of 21^ 73,820 cubic feet.* In 1351 > at a cost t 

of £1800 (Ra* 16,000), of which £500 (Us. 5000) were raised locally 
and the rest granted by Government* the water was brought to the 
town by a conduit of ordinary wheel tiles* It was distributed in the 
town by four masonry cisterns. This supply win unsatisfactory 
and in 1873-74 it improved at a cost of £3833 (Rs. 36*330), of 
which £1500 (Ra. 15,000) were borrowed from Government tinder 
the Local Public Works Loan Act (XXlV« of 1871) on the security 
of the municipal revenue. This loan was supplemented by a local 
fund grant of £ Il3t)(Rs, il,S0g),»nd the rest was paid from municipal 
funds,* The works carried out in 1873 were a masonry dnrn 213 feet 
Long backed by a twenty-one feet deep clay puddle wall ; a settling 
i reservoir twenty-seven fret long by twenty-two fret six inches 
broad and fifteen feet nine inches deep with filtering chambers 
containing sand and charcoal \ a cost-iron six-inch main running 
5480 feet from the reservoir to the town ; and nine masonry cisterns 
or dipping wells, each sixteen feet long fifteen feet broad and ? J 
deep, and two stand-pipes in different parts of the town with the 
necessary pipes and valves joining them with the main. These 
works provide an average daily supply of ten gallons for the who!a 
population a quantity which has proved to be sufficient. Besides 
the Yaduln reservoir, there are five smaller ponds within municipal 
limits, Bhivale, Mirnle, Nirafrj Khakrale, and one near the mosque 
in Nlfidnipur. The -Mirule pond which in near the camp has five 
stone steps tending to the water, which are said to have been built 
by three Brdbmans, Meknl, Kbaud, and Ghufr. One Syed Shabbs 
has brought water from the H&rele pond partly b y an aqueduct and 
partly by piping set in mortar to the JfLinn mosque cistern and to 
two adjoining houses. 

Bhi wndi has an animal-home, or pinjrdpol, a branch of the Bombay Animal Home. 
home. r rhe yearly number of animals, chiefly cattle and ponies, 
f varies Irma 300 to 1200, and the yearly cost is about £3300 
(Rs, 30,000)* Healthy cattle and horses are used for light work, 
chiefly bringing grass from La nds near Bhi wndi which the managers 
of the home have rented- The feeble and worn are fed on bay and 
grass, and the sick* who are treated by a native farrier, get molasses 
I and clarified butter. 4 The home is managed by a superintendent, or 


* The V*M*l*keift ®itd lo ha™been mail* by a rich Woman who Imdat R imstfcgad 
two ftouih weai of BblTDdi, AKtiMing %o a local atory the lake to hold 


water till 


the earth spirit wa» wtiild by the aacrifiee of the haadmani daughter* 
Burins the time of Pfcahwi tf idhairdv (1744 -1^1 a scheme was train* J. for 


the VjtfUta water into Shi wndi ^ 

Wtrt tbr firat ioatauce in which an up win try amnscipalLty ase qf 

theproviiioii R?r horrowitig oa tho aecurity of mtifM-cipal revenues. Mr- f- hLrtbcet, 
G.S.+ and Mr, Macbn^ C-E-i received the thanks of Govutum nt for Ljg eiimsple wt 
to other mnnieipilitiea* and for the way Ln which £bo work w=w oamed out. 

1 In imi there were Jlitf iniraAlfl m the hospital, 817 of them «wi, 209 bullock* 
36 InEEhttH, 74 honwB, 11 dog*, fi dopk*j* 6 fowls* 4 haw, 2 peseocka, and OU4 

I ^Ihe details are aktHMt the umt aa then* given below for tho Chemhnf animal - 

: 


a 1064-7 
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(hnJjn, and from fifty to seventy-five servants. Almost the whole 
cost is borne by Gujartit Hindu merchants of Bombay. 

A copper-plate found in 188 L with the headman of Bhero, about 
ten mites north of Bhiwndi* records the gram by Apar&jito SSilhiira 
in Ajx. U97 (S. 919) of the village of BkaiMn, the modern Bhndiinc 
ten miles north -east of Bkiwudh Other places mentioned in the 
grant are the village of Pndigab, the modem P&dgha ou the Agru 
road two miles north of Bhad&ne, and the river Kumari, the modern 
Kumbhuri a little to the east of Padghn. The grant waa made to 
meet the cost of the worship of SaryalonMitym on the RAyluvau coast, 
perhaps, as suggested by Sir, Mnlock, a temple in the sacred village 
of Lonad about six miles south-west o£ Bhamine. 

At K£roli about a mite and a half south-west of Bhiwndi, in 
wooded rice lauds are the remains of a temple of the Naked or 
Bitjamhar, literally Air-clud, Jains. It is on a raised site in a field 
close to the road on the left* The remains are a heap of atones 
covered with grass and thorn-bushes. Several finely carved blocks are 
scattered about. One is the side-post of a door, another in the field 
about thirty yards to the east is the centre stone of a domed ceiling 
with n well-carved lotus pendant, and by the road lies a broken 
Capital. Many of the stones have little images of a Jain saint seated 
like a Buddha. It is not a Buddha because there is no shoulder- 
cloth j it is not a White-Clothed or Shuetdmkar Jain because there 
are no waisteloth folds between tho logs. The carving is dear and 
good, perhaps qf the tenth or eleven Lb century. In Karoli pond a 
little to the east three tint clothes-boating slabs are said to belong 
to the temple, and large numbers of stones are said to have been 
carried away for house building within the last ten years. At 
Kdmbe, about a mile north-west of Bhiwndi, tho smmU mined 
fort with two bastions, is one of a line of forts that guarded the 
border between Portuguese Bassera and Mnrtftha BluwndL Besides 
at Kfitube traces of these forts occur at the villages of Gave, Karbad, 
and Pal 

Bftopatgnd Port, in Kurlofc village 1500 feet long and 300 
broad, stands on the top of a hill about 700 foot high, from twenty- 
five to thirty miles north of M£htdi and seven or eight south-west of 
Mokhrida. Tho fort is two miles from the foot of the bill. In 38|S 
nothing remained of the works except a parapet wo.ll of loose stones 
along the south-past corner j a gateway between two outstanding 
towers without parapet or breast work; and on a rising ground on tho 
hill-top a little tower from sis to ten foot high and with a rampart 
about six and a half feet thick. Not for from the fort, near the 
main road from Trimbak to Vatin, are memorial stones, or patiy4# r 
of the same kind os those described in detail under Eksar and 
SLiihupUr. 1 

Borivli in Solsette, a station on the Bared n railway about 
twenty-two miles north of Bombay, has a rest-house and is a 
convenient centre for visiting several places of interest. The 


1 Mr - Oibaon, Deputy Comemtor of Forat*. 
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railway traffic returns show nil increase in passengers from 47,437 
in 187*3 to 53,578 in 1880, and in goods from 709 to 10J3 tons. 

Besides tlie Kanheri Caves which lie up tho Tulai valley about 
five miles to the east, there are at Mtindapcwlivar, or Mount Fener, 
about two miles north of Borivli a notable white Portuguese watch- 
lower, a net of Brahmanic caves, perhaps about 1000 years old, on o 
of them specially interesting from having been used as a Catholic 
chapel, and, on the top of the rock in which the caves are cut a 
large and very high-roofed Portuguese cathedral, lately repaired, and 
very large ruined buildings belonging to a college and monastery. 
Id ei m^nj^o orektirdj at Ekm, iti rich woodcid countn about ft 
quarter of a mile south of Mwidapeshvar and a mile north-west of 
Borivli are sis great blocks of stone about eight foot high by three 
lwstd They are memorial stones richly carved with bolts of small 
figures, the record of sea and land lights probably of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. About half a mile to the east of Borivli 
station, closet© the border lauds of Pomsar and the deserted village 
of Mrigat hull, ore some Buddhist rock-ent cisterns, and some had 
underground Buddhist cavea. A few hundred yards to the oast are 
sntno Buddhist tombs and tho renmius of a Buddhist monastery 
probably of the fifth aud sixth centuries. At Akorh about two miles 
to the south-east, in ragged bnshbwd, rises a large mound of black 
trap on the top of which are some quaint rough carvings and P&li 
letters, perhaps 2000 venrs old. About two miles farther south, in 
thickly wooded upland, is tho great Jogeshvan cave, a B nth manic 
work probably of the seventh century. The railway can be joined 
at Gorogaon station which is about throe miles north-west of the 
Jog^flkv&ri cave. 1 

Ca'ahi, two miles south of Gbodbandar on the Bandra road, has 
n Christian population of eighty-fear and a church dedicated to 
St. Jerome measuring fifty-two feet long by seventeen broad and 
eighteen high. Not far off there is a chapel in rums twenty-five 
feet long by twenty wide and twenty-four high. It seems to have 
once form eel part of a largo church. 


Cathedral Bocks. See Malasgoad. 

Chanderi Port, in Tainsai Tilings about ton miles north-east of 
Panvol, stands on tho top of n hill between tho hill forts of Mamnggnd 
and Pob, No fortifications remain, but there are two cisterns and 
the ruins of a few houses. 

Chauk, a Village of 908 people, twelve miles south-east of|W 
on the Poona road, has a travellers bungalow built about 18-0 at a 
cost of £200 (Rs. 2007). There is also a school and police lines. 
Chink is tho first stage on the Fanvel-Poona road, and was the 
starting point for MtUhertm before the railway ran to Neral. On 
March 16, 1781, Clinuk was the scene of a severe skirmish between a 
body of British troops under Captain Mackay and a large force of 
Marat Inis under Farashrtun Bhdu. s 
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Cbaptfi XIV. Cliembur, a village of 1591 people, lies on the north-west of 
Trombay island about seventeen miles south-west of Thins and 

Ma efi eight north-east of Bombay, Chembnr 13 by some of the beat 

Cancan a, authorities 1 believed to bo the Saimur of the Arab writers (915-1137), 

the Sib or of Koamm Indikopleustea (535), the Chenmla of the 
Kanhert cave inscriptions (3EHK&00), the Syinulla of the author of 
the Tenpins of the Erythraean sea (247), the Symulla or Timulla of 
Ptolemy (159), and perhaps the Ferinmla of Pliny (a.d. 77). But 
both Ptolemy’s Symulla and the Chetnula of the Knnhori i nsoriptitfna 
come closer to Chevul, the old form of Cha.nl at the mouth of the 
Knndulihi river thirty miles south of Bombay than to Ch&mbur,* 
and, while there m no undoubted reference to Chembnr as a place 
of trade, Chaul was a famous centre of commerce under the 
Bab muni and Ahmednngar kings itnd under the Portuguese 
(1347-1740), The view that Symulla is Chant, not Chembur, is 
strengthened by the mention by Fliuy and Ptolemy of a promontory 
of the same name as the mart* As late ns the close of the seventeenth 
century Chaul gave itname, Chau] Point, to the Alibag or south 
shore of the Bombay harbour, one of the most notable headlands on 
this part of the coast, hot it is not easy to ace what part of Trombay 
or Sakette could have formed a leading landmark to sailors. 3 Again 
Saimar was a. centre of foreign commerce at the same time a* TLana, 
and Sibor and Symulhi at the sumo time as Kaly&n. This could 
hardly have been the case if Sftimur and By moll a were Chembur so 
close to Tb&iui and Knlyan, and 30 entirely on the same line of traffic. 

Animal Ham*. The only object of interest in the village is an animal-home, a 
branch from the central home in Bombay. It has on nn pvcmgo 
from 800 to 1000 animats a year, cows, bullocks, buffaloes, horses, 
ponies, asses, deer, goats, pigs, dogs, monkeys, cats and hares ; find 
of birds, parrots, fowls, geese, duck, pigeons, crows aud peacocks. 
Animals arc taken whether they are healthy, maimed or decrepit. 
A few are sent because their masters are unable to maintain them; 
most are sent because disease or old age baa made them useless. 
Xo charge is levied, but voluntary contributions are taken in grain, 
cash, or grass. Animals born in the home become the property 
of the home, and are used in carrying litter, in drawing grain and 
grass carts, and in fetching water. This work ig generally done 
by bullocks and he-buffaloes, never by horses* The ordinary daily 
allowance of food is for a horse four pounds of gram and seventeen 
pounds of grass; for a cow or bullock 1| pounds of puke or seed 
cotton with ten pounds of rice straw; fora buffalo three pound* of 
grain and thirteen pounds of grass or rice straw; for an ass three 


I The idfifitiflefttiojj VM midA by Pan lit Btugvfrlil Infant, It hu the ramwrt 
ef Dt, Baigua an-1 Prof. Bhdmd&Tkar. 

* Tha form Cbcml 3* nreirnftd in ih* hum of 1 mb-tli rUion «cver*] e4i«t« who 
have mrw&d ffum Ch*uf to B-itnW. ma L'bvvm Ikikr Sttfe ami Chevnlkv V&tiii It 
i™ *PP**ni in the tttm CIwtH be tcE 1 mm Mid perkmp* in Chriiulic nmiboUm 
Thm.igli Chembur is the Miurj Oil™! and Soeal fralling ef the village W Trvmhsiv 
anotbfef ffpdliftg. Omnod, very claw to lb* Kan hen Chmal, it UM? ri by the unuqt 
pf the imiEuU home. * 


* Fr ?f r d® 7 5 ) ? f B®mhay facing Ch.nl, mad ftoti*** the gulf ™ (,.41*w in the 
rtnrc »t retch rag from U.ufin to CliHlI point, JCsw Account, 62, 77. 
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E onnds of grass and half a pound of grain; for a pig the same as for a Chapter XIY, 

tillock except that it gets no rice straw ; for a goat half a pound oflnteteft 

of seed cotton or gram with tree leaves ; for a dog three-quarters 
of a pound of boiled pulse anil rice and bread ; and for a eat tbo 
same as for a dog but less in quantity. Sick or diseased tows, 
buffaloes, bullocks or horses havo a mixed diet of millet flour, 
seven rupees weight of molasses and three and a half rupees 
weight of clarified butter. Plots of grass land have been taken for 
grazing and grass cutting, and hny and rice straw are bought in 
large quantities and stacked. The total charges, amounting to 
about £2000 (Ks. 20,000) a year, are met from a fund raised by 
Hindu merchants in Bombay from a percentage charge on trade 
transactions and from the interest of funded capital. The home 
is managed by trustees helped by a sub-committee with a manager 
and a secretary who live in Bombay. The local staff consists of 
a superintendent, or rfaroya, ft clerk, messengers, grooms, and 


sweepers. 

Chinchni, a town of 41 05 inhabitants, stands on the north bank 
of the Chiuch ni-TAnipur creek five or six miles west of the Ydngaon 
station on tbo Barodft railway and eight miles south of Dalian a, 
Chinchni is a very old town, the Cbechijna of a Nasi It cave inscription 
of the firat century. 1 In 1829 it bad 500 houses, a largo market 
and a travellers’ bungalow.* * A municipality was established in 
lStiO and abolished in 187+ as no commissioners could be found fit 
to be trusted with the management of municipal affairs. There is a 
dispensary called the SsikarbAi Dispensary, endowed by Mr, Dinslia 
Maiickji Petit of Bombay, who gave £1000 [Rs. 10,000) towards the 
building. It is maintained by a Government grant of £78 (Rs, 780) 
and tm equal sum from the local funds. The attendance in 1880-81 
was 8730 out-patients and twenty-seven in-patients. A Marathi 
school is held m the old travellers’ bungalow. 

Da'ha'uU, north latitude 10° 58' and east longitude 72* 15', a fort 
mud seaport, the head-quarters of tbo Lhihduu sub-division, lies 
seventy-eight miles north of Bombay and about two miles west of 
the Dahfttm Road station on the Bnroda railway, with which it has 
lately been connected by a good road. Off shore shoal grounds, 
nearly dry in parts, stretch from two to six miles to the west and 
about thirty miles north as far as Daman. Within the outer 
reefs, about four miles west of tbo fort, small coasting craft find 
anchorage in three or four fathoms. The creek can be entered 
at high water only.* The 1881 census showed u population of 3525 
souls, 3215 of them Hindus, 286 Mosalmina, fifteen Parsis, and 
nine Christians. The chief class of Hindus were the BhandAria 
or palm-juice tappers. The traffic at the Da harm railway station 
show's an increase in passengers from 22,201 in 1873 to 37,373 in 1SS0, 
and a fall in goods from 1514 to 1150 Ions. The sea trade returns 


Ciu^ch^l 


DliLtau. 


* TmiWWtLODJ ScflODit Oriental Congrats*, 337, 1 Clo»a* Xtmmlj* 13. 

* It high waitrtiH full ud ehuge the moon at 1 pjt The tEdiJris* iit ipringi 
U about 20 feet, Tnyh 1 * ailing ffiractngy, 371* In 1634 the month o$ the river 
WAS crowd hy a natid bank, dry At low tide and with From eight to nine feet (10* 12 
spams'- draught at high water, 0 Qhz^H- de Til. IU. I?3. 
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for the five years ending 1878-79 show overage exports worth 
£14* *520 (Rs. 1,45,200), and imports worth £1701 (Ss* 17,010). 
Exports varied from £8759 (Ks. 87,590) in 1875-76 to £19,484 
(Rs* 1,94,840) in 1877-78, nnd imports from £1280 (Ra* 12,860) in 
1874-75 to £2290 (11a. 22,900) in 1&75-76. 1 The traffic along the 
Bombay-Snrat road and a largo timber trade at Savto, six miles 
inland, formerly made Dili aim a more thriving and busier place 
than it now is. 

A municipality was established in I860 2 and abolished in 187iS, 3 as 
the funds were not large enough to carry out useful improve men is. 
The town has the office of a inrimlatddr, sub-judge, chief constable, 
sub-registrar, a post and sea customs office, and a school which is 
hold in the old travellers 1 bungalow, 

Dahnnnkn occnra in one of tho Kaaik cave inscriptions, os the 
name of a to wn and of a river on which UshnvadAt the son-in-law of 
Kalinpan [a.d. 100) made a ferry ^ Dalian li in mentioned as passing 
from Gujarat to the Portuguese under the treaty of December 
1533. 6 In 1532 the garrison was attacked by tho Moghuls, 
but defended itself successfully.* In 1034 Dithrtnu is mentioned 
as celebrated for its image of Iffoesa Senhora dcs Augustine 
which hod wrought many miracles. Ten paces from the shore 
was n round fortress with bust ions about thirty-six feet high, 
including an upper story- It was well supplied with ammunition, 
and, besides an iron gun and a bronze six-pounder, had four 
falcons used for throwing two-pound stone balls* The garrison 
consisted of a captain with two Arab horses, several Portuguese 
soldiers, two corporals, and thirty messengers/ There were four 
Portuguese and fifty native Christian families well supplied with 
guns, lances, and swords. 0 In 1676 Ogilhy mentions DaMon as a 
coast town- 0 Early in the eighteenth century (1720) it is described 
by Hntuilton as of little account for trade. 10 In 1739 it was taken 
by the Mardthis under Ghimnaji Appa. 11 It passed to the British 
in 1817 under tho terms of the treaty of Poona. In 1826 it had 
600 bouses, seven shops and a reservoir. 1 * 

The fort on tho north bank of the Dahann river at a little distance 
from its mouth ia of cut stone and well built. In 1818 the works, 
which averaged about thirty feet high and ton feet thick, wore iu 
excel lent order, defended by four casenmted towers with ruined 
terraces. Moat of the interior was occupied by old terraced buildings 
all out of repair. There was not a single habitable dwelling within 
the forfc^ and a well totally mined yielded a scanty supply of water* 
The fort gateway which was very strong and iu good repair was 


,*72? details mi Export#, 1874-75 £17,281, 1875-76 £5750, 1S76 77 £18.265* 
IS79 '" 4J £8S09 ; Import#, 1S7W5 £J2Sfl, 1&;^76 £2200 p 1876 77 
Jt2l^ p ltt77 7S£l377, and lS7tt70£N24, 1 '** 

1 Government Iteteliitiun 154 of 2!0th JsmEiftry ISSS. 

1 Gwmmffit lEe*ii]ntiv>n 167of l€tb January IS78. 

! 9*- Cm ^‘ CtaahiTi Rwwn. 137. 0 XI 103. 

* ™ £2J l0 * t^WQ ^ a P ; tho Portage cdrpdrali 

ftf. {12 wirrrtf) a month ; wad the common soldier# from Si. ftf. (7 iunW) to U ltM. 

|o mnM) r 

■ Ti ; . IIL 108 . • M lH, y.m to N -w A eenuil r 1. 180. 

finnt Duffs iUrtthis, 240, 24™ » Ctam'Itincftfy, 13, 
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covered by a low round wail which stretched from tower to tower. ChaptwXXF, 
In 1332 it was described ns a . strong fortress overgrown with piacwofiatwest. 
brushwood and with a ruined well. 1 

Dahivali, a village of 1233 people on the east bank of the UlbiSa 
half a mile north of Karjat, was formerly the bead-quarters of a 
sub-division. There an? two or three large temples, one of which a 
large handsome building dedicated to \isboba, has the following 
inscription ou a stone to the north of the temple : ' Pan atiMi 
Pimpalkhnre, Gotra Vfiahishtha, Sliak 1711' (a.D, 17U2), Fat * *hakk 
Shutidha 13th Tuesday, son Rhikiiji, grandson bisobn, resident of 
Dahivali.' 

Danda. See K*nc, 

Dsntivr&, in the M&him sub-division ten mitei south of Mfiliim, 
has ft small ruined fort probably built by the Portuguese. It has 
a sea customs office, with, during the five years ending 18*8-i., 
average exports worth £10,738 (Re. 1,07,333) and average imports 
worth £331 lifts. 8310). Exports varied from £7001 (its. Gf,ol0) 
in 1877-73 to £13,877 (Rs. 1,38,770) in 1875-70, and imports from 
£220 (Rs. 2200) in 1875-70 to £1035 (Rs- 10,350} in 18^-73.- 
There is a large rest-house with room for more than 100 travellers, 
built by Mr. Ardeshir Dikiy of Bombay. 

Dha r k, a massive flat-topped spur running west from the SahyAdrts 
five or sis miles east of Karjat, has a village and some tillage on its 
top. From the south-eastern end nearest the SahyiUlris there rises a 
round hill 2S98 feet high, crowned with a long fort waH On the 
steep south-western face of this hill are some caves most difficult of 
aetfeaa. 

Dlia'ra'vi island, on the west of Sdlaotte nt the mouth of tlio 
Eassein creek, has, on a ridge of bill, the rums of a largo 
Portu^uflsa church imd tk® reiniiiiis ol a furt- Th® church wna 
noticed as a ruin by Anquetil du Perron in 1700. About twenty 
years later Dr. Hov6 described the fort as situated on the highest 
hill in the island, with only a front and a hind wall and no gnus bnt 
only English colours. At the foot of the hill close to the overside 
a battery of eight guns had been raised since the last war 
Dh£r£vi has some curious and excel lent quarries of bapdt coluuitis 
which are separated by the crowbar. Much of the Bnssein fort seems 
to have been bnilt of this atone, anti this is probably the Bassem stone 
of which many of the chief buildings in Goa are niaiie, 1 be Ohi nirVi 
liill has maiw springe whoso water was formerly used for irrigation 
by the Portuguese. The water is now earned in pipes to tho 
Rai-Mnrdba salt-works. 

Dheri, two miles south of Dmbargaon, then known as Durila or 
Ehirv. seems to have been a place of some importance in the sixteenth 
century. In 1583 when they took it from the Kolia, the Portuguese 


Ditar ivi. 


Diieke. 


i Gov, lilt of Civil Fort*, im 
4 Tbp detail* Export, 


£il 140 (R^ IiIMQO), 1OT-W £13,877 

* ?* -t!TlS 7M7 “i® fbfll (Ha. 67.C10J, 1878-79 

uw-tl e«a (B*. 4090). i*7M# £M0 jR». 3200), 
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found n considerable number of great stone and tiled houses. 1 
Under the name Du ry, Qgilby (1G70) men lion a it as a town near the 
sen* 2 The 1881 census shows a population of 1672,. of whom 12410 
were Hindus chiefly Du bias, 100 Parris, and three ilu caimans. 

DighasM is a village of 806 people on the Trinsa river about 
twelve mi lea north of Bhiwndh A basalt dyke across the river ii 
well suited for the Foundation of a masonry dam. 3 

Dindu in Phiinse village thirteen niihs north of Umbaqgaen, 
is a small ruined fort probably built by the Portuguese. It 
described in 1757 as under repair by the MnrJStbfis* who found it 
difficult to protect tbo coaat from pirates. 4 

DO0gri f in SAlaette four miles weat of Bhayndnr station on the 
Baroda railway, with a Christian population of 1260, has a Portuguese 
church dedicated to Our Lady of Belem or Bethlehem, in good repair 
measuring 72 feoE long by 24 wide and 22 high. The vicar has a 
house and is paid by Government £1 IG** (Hi. 15) a month. Except 
that the priest teaches the catechism there is no school. The church 
has a music master. In the church garden are traces of what ;^ems 
to have been a college 82 feet long by 62 wide. Oo a bill about a 
mile from the church are the ruins of n chapel und a house. 

Du gad, a prosperous village about nine miles north of Bhiwndi, 
with, in Iriai,, a population of 575, is perhaps Ptolemy's Dunga. It 
is famous for the defeat of the Martith&i by Colonel Hartley in I 780. 
On the 8th December, bearing that the Mnrathfis intended to throw 
troops into Bassein then invested by General Goddard, Colonel 
Hartley, with a force of about 2000 effective men, marched from 
Titvalu near KalyAn, fifteen miles north-west to Dugad. On the 
10th, the .Uarftfaa general, Knmcbandra Ganesh, with 20,000 
horse and foot, thrice attacked the Bombay division in front and 
rear. On each occasion he was repulsed* with little loss to the 
British, though two of the slain f Lieutenants Drew and Cooper, 
were officers, Kext day (December II) the attack was renewed, 
the well-served Mnratha artillery causing the British a loss of 100 
men, of whom two. Lieutenants Cowan and Pierson, were officers, 

During the night Colonel Hartley strengthened with a breastwork 

and guns two knolls which covered his flanks. Nest morning the 
Moiithls advanced in front and rear against the right of the two 
knolls p Rimchandra leading a storming party of Arab foot and 1000 
infantry under Siguier Norcmh* a Portuguese officer. A thick 
morning fog helped JWmchandrfl to reach close to the piquet Then 
the mist suddenly^ cleared and the guns did surprising execution, 
liamchandrs died fighting gallantly h Noronha was wounded, and the 

artithda, dispirited by the loss of their leaders* retired in haste 
and with great loss, 5 

The villager* still find bullets m their fields after tho first 
he«Ty fall* of ram at the break of the south-treat monsoon. The 
large tomb without inscription in tho village of Akloli, three miles 
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to the north* was probably raised in honour of Lieutenants Drew* 
Cooper, Cowan, and Poiraon. On the Gum torn bill close by are tho 
remains of an old fort and water cisterns* 

Eksar, an alienated village of 701 acres, about a mile north- 
west oF Borivli station on the Baroda railway, has in a mango 
orchard, on the west bank of a fine pond, a row of rix slabs of trap, 
four of them about ten foot high by three broad, the fifth about six 
feet high by three broad, and tho sixth about four feet high by one 
broad. All, except one which is broken, have their tops carved into 
large funereal urns, with long heavy ears and hanging bow* of ribbon, 
and above floating figures bringing chaplets and wreaths- * 1 * The 
faces of the slabs are richly rut in from two to eight level belts of 
carving, the figures in bold relief chiselled with much skill. They 
are palt'^h or memorial stones and sec in to have been set in front of 
a temple which stood on the top of the pond bank, a pita afterwards 
taken by a Portuguese granary- Each atone records the prowess of 
some warrior cither by land or by sea. In each ease the story 
begins with the lowest belt and works to the top- Starting 
from the north, the first stone (Iff x S'* S') hm its top carved in 
tho form o! an urn and under it four belts of figures. In the 
lowest belt, on the left, two horsemen armed with swords attack 
an archer who falls dead, and on the right J rises oil a cloud, with 
other dead warriors and attendants, to Shiv's heaven. In the 
second belt on the right two swordsmen run away and leave an 
archer who stands facing six men armed with spears and swords? 
In the third belt the archer is struck from the left by ft footman’s 
spear, behind whom arc two elephants cany mg archers, and below 
j three men with swords and shields. To the right, the central figure 
is borne to heaven in a ear along with other figures, perhaps the 
men he has slain. Above, heavenly damsels lead him to Shiv's 
paradise, Tho fourth bolt is in Kailas, Shiv's paradise- A man 
and a woman on the left come forward to worship a ling ; on the 
right is a group of heavenly choristers one dancing, others ringing, 
clashing cymbals, and playing tho guitar. Above ia the urn with 
its floating wreath-bearing figures. 

Stone IL (10' X 3' x 6"), with a rounded um top, has four belts of 
carving. In tho centre of the lowest belt three dead figures lie on 
the ground* Above them is a larger dead figure, perhaps the same 
as one of the three. Over the three dead warriors three heavenly 
damsels drop garlands of flowers. On the right are two figures 
mourned on elephants ; one the chief, the other probably his minister 
I or general. The chief's elephant has rich housings, and a car with 
a hood to keen off the sun. The elephant seizes a man, tosses him 
in the air, ana dashes him under foot. In the second belt the 
central figure is a chief, with an attendant holding an umbrella over 


1 Compare Forhet (1774), Oriental Mcmriiri h L 443. WatfffCoJoor flke^llti of thews slab 
cinio^, the work uf Mr. James Watis i tknteh paiatftr (LSOl), are in the pciawHEi>ia 
of Dr. Fergwmra, CLI-EL P D C,I* 3 itight nnJ Jolt are vbifcoT* r right ud Ut 

1 The wajitcloth of tbit central figure, and mint other w&utclothi in these itnge*, 

hang* bkkimt like a iniL It recaUi the remark in the Rdja Tamnctni SL343) that ths 

iKolakao waistdoth ended like a sheepV triL paedii Biugyinlil tudrtjL 
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Chapter XIV. him, and another servant with a bottle of perfume. On the right a 
Pis Tf * horseman fights with the chiet There are fighting figures above 
so n eres r aTH j one broken figure below. In the third belt, on the left, are 
EKfua + three elephants one behind the other, the drivers with goads «□ 
JfH'juoj-i,!; .'aw*, their bands. A figure in front fights with two bearded swordsmen. 
The centre is confused, A chief with an umbrella over his head 
seems to press on and drive back the elephant, which again mma 
to advance. There is great confusion and fighting. The big 
earrings are notable in connection with the Arab traveller 
Sulaiman’s remark (SoO), that the king of the Konkan was the 
ruler of the people with pierced cars. 1 In the fourth belt the scene 
is in Kailas. ($n the left is the dead warrior with angels dropping 
wreaths over him ; on the right are heavenly dancing girls and 
musicians. At the top is the funereal urn with side heating figures 
bringing garlands. 

^ Stone IIL (ID'x 3' X 6 ") itn^i four belts of carving. In the lowest 
belt five high-peaked vessels with masts and one bonk of nine oars 
aside advance to battle* the heads of the rowers showing above the 
gunwale and archers crowding a raised deck above. The last of 
* the five is the chief's ship apparently with women at the prow r In 

the second belt four ships, probably part of the fleet shown below, 
attack a ship and put it in gTeat straits, the crew falling or 
throwing themselves into the sea. ^Above the carving is a worn 
unreadable writing in eleventh century letters. In the third belt 
on the left three men in heaven woivliip a it up ; on the right b a 
band of heavenly minstrels. The fourth belt is cut in window like 
pa neb. In the centre are defaced images of Shiv and Pirvati and 
other gods in the side panels On the top is the usual long-cared 
funereal nit, 

Stone IV, (]G r x 3'xfT) has eight belts of carving and a broken 
top which bps on the ground, ^tn the lowest belt eleven ships like 
y - those in the last stone, with masts and one bank of oars, go to meet 
a ship crowded with troops armed with spears and shields. In 
the second belt five vessels from the left meet a gallev from the 
right, and seem to surround and disable it, the crew "falling or 
throwing themselves into the sea. *On the strip of plain stuno 
helow is a line of worn unreadable letters probably of the eleventh 
or twelfth century. L 'ln the third belt nine ships pass along, 
probably the winning fleet on its way back. In the fourth belt ike 
troops have Sanded and march along. In the fifth belt the troops 
advance from the left and arc met on the right by some leading 
person with four attendants. It is not easy to say whether these are 
^ townsmen come out to honour a victorious army on its return or a 
fomd of suppliants the people of a conquered country. In the*sixth 
belt in heaven eight men on the left worship a eentrkl linn ; on the 
right Is a band of heavenly dancers and players. In the seventh 
belt the central eeated figure i& either Shiv as an ascetic or a 
warrior chief in heaven. On the left are warriora and hcavenlv 


3 Ellioti History, I, 3. 
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maidens, and on the right players Wowing the horn, Bounding lha Chapter XIV. 
war-shell* and clashing- cymbals. la the eighth or top bolt la a places of Interest 
shrine oE Maiuider in heaven with several panels. 

Stone V. (6'X 8'X 6") has four belts of carving. In the lowest stont*. 

belt are s\x vesscla withoare and ornate ; one with a poop is the chief s 
ehip with the umbrella of state hold over him. In the aocond 

belt sis; ships from the left and three from the right meet in the 
centre with much confusion and distress* figures falling into the 
water. Over the central ship heavenly damsels float bringing 
garlands to drop on the warriore. The third belt is in heaven. In 
the centre is a ling, and on the right a warrior worships seated on 
a chair- behind him are women with water and other worship- 

vessels. On the right is a band of heavenly player*. In the top belt 
the central figure is a chief holding court in heaven with heavenly 
damsels saluting him. The chief and other side figures seem to move 
along in care supported by animals, apparently with horse-hhe 
heads. Above is the ordinary funereal urn. 

Stone VI £4'x 15* x 6*) has two belts of carving. ^ the lower 
belt is a sea fight and in the upper a warrior seated in heaven. 

Above is the usual heavy-eared funereal urn. p 

Elephant a or Glia ra puri* 1 an island in Bombay Harbour 
about seven miles east of the Apollo Bandar and three miles south of 
Pir Pal in Trombay, has an area of about four miles at high water 
and about sk miles at low water. The Hindu name, Ghlripon, is 
the name of a. small village in the south of the island; it is 
perhaps Giripuri or the hill city. Elephantn, the European natne iras 
given to the island by the Portuguese in honour of a huge rock-cut 
elephant that stood on a knoll alittlo to the eaat of Ghirfipnrt village- 




1 This account of the Etcj.liJUitn caves, with some change* andadditionsinggantdA 
by Pan ill l BWi-Anlil Indraji, has been mainly prcpnnirt from Dr. PucgBsa Elephant*. 
The following ii S list of modem tmtices and aoeonnU of the LLephanta 
Garni* d Ort* (1S34), Colloquies. 2nd Ed. (1872b 213 i Dom Join do Caatnj (1539)* 
Primeiro ftoMm da C*t* 4* India, 6S-69: Linechuton (IS-®), DwmnxwsI Voyage. 

(London, 13081, Bokc I. 80: Diego d« Onto (1603). D* Abta, D«adLi Til mn. bv. ML 
o*p. It, (Ed. Lisboa, 1778). tom V1L 230-261 : also translated m Journal Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society. I. *145; Fryer {1675), of E«t India 

and f^mia, 73: th ingtna I isaai. Voyage to Surat 158-161 ; UpLiin Pjko (l*U, 
Account of * carious Pagc-da near Bombay, oHtmctod from Ida jnnrnnl 1>> A. Dalrymplc, 
Esq.. F.H.A.S., Arebsclogi*. VIL 323-332: Ontom A- Hamilton <17301 . 
Account of the £«t Indie., t. 241 -212; Graael17®). i oyoge to tbo M Ml 

Ive* (1754), Voyage from England t* India. 45; Amiuctil du larron (I j«tl, Z«Wl 
AraU, Pwcruira Froliminairc, I- 119-423 ; N'iehobr (17&4). Voyage on Arabic II. 
25.33 : Forbes ,1774}. Oriental Memoir*. 1.423-13i>, 441-448; Hunter (1784} in AreW- 
logia, VII. 238*296 ; Maoooil (1.83) in Archaotogin, Vlll. 270ViVl ft! 
tn Asiatic Researches, IV, 909-417 : VaWntia's (1803) Travel*. 11. J99-2M1; Moor (1810}, 
Hindu Pantheon, 49, 59, 97-98, 241-249, 331-336: Emk.no (1813) tn Transactions 
Boml-av Literary Society, L 198-250; Mm Graham fl8W). Journal of * Residence in 
India, 45-31 ; Asiatic Journal (1816}. 1L 346-MS ; FitoOaren™ (181 i), Journal * 
Route um. India, 321-322 : Sir W. Owfey GS19L Tmvcla m East, I. Sl-fta . 
Huber* (1824) Narrative. II- 179- IS3: Captain Bull Hall 11S32), Fragment*, HI 192- 
281 ; Fvwcaron (1843), Ruck-cut Temptes of India, 54-55, and JporiiBl Royal Asiatic 
SiMlioty VILI 83-84; Dr. Wilson. Journal Bombay Branch Royal AmtK So«h - , III. 
part li. 41-12, IV, 341*342; and Calcutta Review. XLJL I -23 : Dr, Stoien^n in Journal 
Honibav Branch Royal Aiiatit Society, IV, 261-275; Lady Falkland US.iT). Chow* 
Oiow, L 109. III. 
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Thy iy 3 tttid is a range of trap hills about 500 feet high and one 
and a half miles Ion#, deft by a deep rarine that crease* it fmm 
north to south about the middle of its length, fn the west tlio bm 
ores gentk from tbo sea, and, with waving outline, stretches east 
across the rariue gap, gradually rising to the extreme east, wluc i 
with £i height of SOfc feet, is crowned by a small dome-!ike knob the 
remains of a Buddhist burial-mound. Except on the northeast 
and east, the hill sides are cohered with brushwood ; in the hollows 
under the hill are dusters of well-grown mangoes, tamarinds, and 
foircjJij trees; nod over the hillside end a tending out against the 
sky is a thick sprinkling of brab palrns along the crest of the hill. 
Below is iv belt of rice land with rows of trees and high prakly-pear 
hedges. In front is the foreshore of sand and mud* hare and black 
except for a fringe of mangrove boshes. There are three small 
hamlets and landing places, Shet bandar in tby north-west, Moron 
bandar in the northeast, and Ghdrfpnri or lUj bandar in the south. 


Though it has long lost almost all its people and almost all hm 
holiness. Elephants, perhaps from about the third to about the 
tenth uenturv, waa the site of a city and a place of religions resort* 
The Great Cave about half way up the north face of the western 
block of hills is the chief object of interest. Besides the Great Gave 
there are, in the rice fields to the east of the northern or Shet 
bandar landing place, brick and stone foundations* broken pillars* 
and two fine fallen statues of Shiv. About 200 yards to the south¬ 
east of the Great Cave and almost on the satnt? level, are two large 
much ruinedcavea. On the crest of the hill, above the Great Gave* 
its a broken stone lion or griffin, probably originally one of the 
warders of the main entrance door to the Great Lave* Near the 
shore, to the south of the range between the two blocks of hiliSp 
are the small village of Gharapuri, the dry bed of a pond, an 
unit!scribed stone with thy aas-curse, the old landing-place, the ruins 
of a Portuguese watch-tower, the site of the huge reek-cut elephant 
that gave the island its European name* and several large ting* 
square below and conical above* 

Across the ravine crest, on the eastern hill, close on the right, id 
a plain cave, and, on the loft, about 200 yards further two small 
unfinished cells. About 300 yards to the cast is tho dry bed qf a 
pond and underground to the left three a mall rock-cut water 
cisterns like thoae at K&nheri. A little further and higher, the 
extreme eastern point of the hill is topped by the remain* of a large 
brick Buddhist burial-mound with which the three cistern* are 
probably closely connected. The mound seems to have been 
Bur rounded by a heavy wall or rail of undressed trap boulders. To 
the east a little below the top of the hill are the ruing of a Mahadev 
temple, aud down the ^orfh-east ridge of the hill face there seem 
traces, though faint traces, of a winding roughly built footway. 
At the north-east foot of the hill is a round brickfaced mound 


] The Bmldhiet mound And cistern* are of the thiril century «F wli*r p the town, 
if it ia Purl, from the sixth to the tenth ™tury r the li<m head of ihc sixth CtGtury* 
md the: cavm of Lhu seventh or fighth century, 
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perhaps the remains of another Buddhist burial mound, and near it Chapter ATT. 

ta the right,on old well, with modern facings, and, in a field nearer p^gaftnterert, 

the shore, a spirited old lion’s head cut in stone through which 

water original dewed into the well. From the well, along moat 

of the north-east and cast face, the lower slopes have been l>»<:nptitm. 

carried away to till the Bombay foreshore. From the well, nbont 

half a mile south-east to the mined wooden piers, dose to the 

village of Moreh, the ground is strewn with large old bricks and 

pieces of tile. The work of clearing the surface soil is said to 

hnve shown a notable number of building sites and the remains 

of flomo temples. This must hnve been a place of religious 

importance, and may possibly be Puri, the unknown capital of the 

Maurva and Silbdra" rulers of the North Koukan, from about the 

sixth to the tenth century. * 1 


From the north-west shore a low atone pier runs ont for about ISO 
yards. Under high-tide mark the pier consists of two rows of 
concrete blocks about six feet long laid about a foot apart, the upper 
blocks covering the space between the lower blocks and fastened to 
them by iron clamps. Above high-tide mark the separate blocks 
become a causeway about seven feet high and sis fret broad which 
runs to the edge of'the shore. Then, with low side-walls, a paved way 
about sis feet" broad crosses the flat belt of rice land with only an 
occasional step, and then climbs tho wooded slope in flights varying 
from three to thirteen steps. In the woods on either side several of 
tho bmb palms seem to rise out of the heart of large banyau trees. 
But the palms are older than tho banyan trees, and, in the rough 
canvas-like sheaths of their branch ends, have given lodging and 
support to bird-sown banyan seeds, which as they grew forced their 
roots to the ground, and gaining n separate sustenance and growing 
into trees, have covered the palm stem with their roots and branches. 

On the shore about 100 yards east of the pier, under some trees, 
are the remains of a statue of Shiv and of another figure apparently 
an attendant. The remains of old bricks and pieces of white stone 
seem to show that this was the site of a small temple or shrine. 
About 200 yards further to the south-east, close to the hill-foot, 
difficult to find among thick brushwood, is a well-carved five-headed 
imago of Shiv. This also seems to be the site of an old temple. 

Returning to the approach to the Great Cave, at the top of the flight 
of s tops, o terrace, about eighty yards long and forty broad, stretches 
to the south-east with a pavement about eight feet bread that passes 
to the front of the cave between two small tile-roofed houses, the 
custodian’s dwelling On the right and the police guard-house on the 
left. The open terrace, which is shaded by large mm and banyan 
trees, commands a view of tho well-wooded slope of the east Elephants 
hill and beyond in the north-east the Betopur ranges. To the north, 
beyond the" brushwood-covered slope the bare rice fields and the 
mangrove-fringed shore, is a belief bright sea about two miles bread, 
and over tho sea the bare but gracefully rounded hill of Trombay. 


* to'liAZL Antiquary, V, 7e. 72, 277 ; VII. IM J VUL ; LV, «. Asiatic fiv*. 
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To the west are the recks o! Butcher's Island* and across a broad 
stretch of sea the long low line of Bombay, 

la front of the cave an open wooden railing encloses an entrance 
passage thirty-six yards loug, broadening from nine yards at the 
railing to eighteen yards lit the cave steps. On either side* a rocky 
bank rises to a ragged tree-fringed front about Forty feet high, the 
upper twenty Feet a bare rough scarp and the lower twenty feet the 
cave mouth, with two pillars and two pilaster* about fifteen feet 
high, on a four feet high plinth* Over the front, across the whole 
breadth of the cave mouth, ran an cave of rock about four feet deep* 
At first view the inside of the cave seems Full of a confusing number 
oE lines of plain massive pillars running at right angles, with -ido 
aisles and porches leading to open courtyards. On the right centre 
of the hall the lines of pillars are broken by a raised and walled 
shrine or chapel* and in the south wall are dark recesses filled with 
groups of colossal figures. 

The cave Is most easily understood by looking at it a* forming 
two parts, a central hall about ninety feet square, and four aisles or 
vestibules, each sixteen feet deep and fifty-four feet long. The side 
walls of each aisle have recesses filled with group of colossal figures, 
and, except the west aisle which is partly filled by the walled shrine, 
the roots are supported by two rows of two pillars and two pilasters. 
The side aisles, like the north aisle, lead to open courts, and the 
south aisle leads to the recesses in one of which stands the mighty 
three-headed bust, one of the finest pieces of sculpture in India. 
The central hall has, on the north and south, two outer rows each of 
four pillars and two pilasters* and* inside, in the centre of the hall 
two rows of three pillars each, and to the right between the ecu l re 
and the west aisle* the shrine or chapel which occupies the space 
of four pillars or about ninety-five feet round* 

Of the original total of twenty-six pillars and sixteen pilasters, 
right of the pillars arc destroyed and others arc much injured. 
As neither the floor nor the roof of the cave is level* the pillars 
vary in height from fifteen to seventeen feet They nro strong and 
massive* of considerable elegance, and well suited to their position 
and use. With a general sameness there is some variety of size and 
ornamcnL All have a square shaft about three feet four inches 
each way, rising eight feet or nearly half the total height. The 
upper sixteen inches of this shaft is bound by a slightly raised 
bandage of the same shape. The next two inches are octagonal* and* 
in all ihe columns within the square of the temple and in the west 
porch, on the shoulders thus formed* sit small figures of Ganesh or 
some other spirit. Above the shoulders is a band seven inches broad* 
cut in thirty-two shallow (lutes* and above the fluted band is an eight 
cornered belt about six inches broad. From this belt springs a three 
feet long fluted neck narrowing From three feet one inch to two feet 
nine inches* the flutes ending in outstanding cusps under a thin- 
headed torus* and over this a second lino of cusps stand out 
and curve out wards under a thin fillet. On the fillet rests the 
squeezed cushion-shaped capital* one foot nine and a half inches thick 
and standing out about sixteen inches from l he face of the pillar: 
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the middle bound by a, narrow fiat band which breaks its sixty-four 
flutes, Above is a round neck, three inches deep, and then a square 
plinth of tbe same width ns the base, and about eight inches deep. 
This last and the bracket it supports are clear copies of wooden 
details. The bracket slopes upwards on ouch aid© to the lintel 
in a series of fanciful scrolls divided* or joined* by a band over their 
middle, Tbe iiutok, which are imitations of wooden beams, ran 
generally from east to west across the cave* the exceptions being 
the lintels over tbe cast nod west entrances, and those joining the 
two inner pillars ol tho oast portico* and the two pilkra in front of 
the east face of the shrine. Almost tho only other architectural 
feature* are the door sido-posEs* and the bases, under tho front and 
sides of tho main cave and under some of Eke sculptured 
compartments. 

Tho sculptures may be best examined by beginning with tho 
groups in the south wall of the central hall. Then taking tho group* 
in the cast aisle which form a pair, than those in the west aisle, anti 
lastly those in the north aisle. Of the groups in the south wad 
the most striking in tho famous colossal three-headed bust that faces 
the north entrance* It stands on a base about two feet nine inches 
high, in a recess ten and a half feet sleeps exclusive of two and a half 
feet the thickness of the front pilasters* The opening between tho 
pilasters is only fifteen and a half feet, but inside of them the recess 
broadens to twenty-one feet six inches. The bust represents Shiv, 
who is the leading character in all of the groups in the cave. The front 
face is Shiv in the character of Brahma the creator, the east face 
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(visitors left) is Shiv in the character of Rndra the destroyer* and 
tho west face [visitor’s right) is Shiv in the character of Vishnu the 
preserver. In the comers of tho opening, both in the floor and ia 
the lintel* are holes as if for door-posts, and in the floor is a groove 
as if for a screen or perhaps for a railing. 

The bust is seventeen feet ten inches high. At the level of the 
eyes tho three heads measure twenty-two feet nine inches round j 
and the greatest breadth, between the wrists of the two side figures* 
is twenty-two feet. The middle face (Brahma * 1 *) is four feet four 
inches long, the east face (Rudra**) is about five feet* and tho west 
face (Vishnu’s) is four feet ono inch. 

The expression of the heavy-lipped central face is mild and peace¬ 
ful The breast is adorned with a necklace of large stones or pearls, 
and below it is a deep richly-wrought breast ornament, whoso lower 
border is festooned perhaps with pearls, (n his left hand Brahma 
holds a citron, an emblem of the womb. The right hand is broken, 
but the rough piece of rock was probably Cut into the form of a 
roll of manuscript representing the Vedas. 1 A thick ring encircles 
the wrist. The ears are allfc find drawn down, a sign of a composed 
placid mind* From each ear hang* a jewelled ornament, that in 
the right ear (visitor's left) in the style known as the tigor^head 


1 Tbii hwnl vu broken M early u 153?, Bora JqAo do CfiJtro remarks, J Tho third 
ha&d hMm n pointed globe [tho citron) ood the last hai been broken K> that it I* 

i ntpoAbibls eq cat w aynibol be held. Frits. Hot. eta Cents th Indix, *?-&!?- 
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earring or vyighra hmJal, a tiger'a heat! and forelegs bold!lag 
three hanging garlands, and that in the left ear (visitor * right) 
the alligator or makar knmlal earrings whose broken tail may still 
bo traced. ! 'he head-dress ccnaists of the hair raised in thejViN or 
dome-cos I uty toj with on the top of the hair a royal tiara in three 
pieces, one over each oar, and the richest in the centre in the fame- 
face or KrftmuAA style* most tastefully designed and most beautifully 
carved. 


The face to the left or east ig Shiv os Rudra or tho destroyer. 
The brow has an oval swelling above tho nose representing a third 
eye. The eyebrows are somewhat twisted and slightly depressed 
towards the nose* The nose is Roman and the upper lip is 
Covered with a moustache, the month is slightly open with an 
amused, perhaps hMny-intoxicated look, showing the tip of rhe 
tongue and perhaps a tusk or long tooth. 1 The right hand is held in 
front of the breast, and ho smiles at a cobra which is coiled round 
his wrist and with outstretched hood looks him in the face. 4 Rndra's 
hair, like Brahmans, is rolled hi the jata form, and he has a similar 
but lower tiara over the hair* Among his ornaments are some of 
the peculiar symbols of Shiv, a human skull over the left temple; 
a leaf of the Gloriosa superha, (M.) hdiitem, £Sk) tdnyali; a branch 
apparently of the milk-bash ; twisted snakes instead of hair, and, 
high up, a cobra erect with outstretched hood. The hack part of 
the head ornament seems unfinished. Behind the tiara the rock is 
cut into a shallow recess, roughly divided into two narrow strips 
one lower than the other. 

The right or west face hag generally been considered to be 
Shiv in the character of Vishnu, the preserver, holding a lotus flower 
in his right hand. The face is gentle nnd placid, much like and 
almost as feminine ns most of the sculptures of PdrvntL The hair 
falls from under the head-dress in neatly curled ringlets like 
PArvati J s hair and like the hair on the female side of Ardli'anAri the 
half-man half-woman statue. The tastefully ornamented pearl - 
festooned tiara, which i* lower than that of the central figure, is also 
more like ihe female side of Art!handri*s head-dress than any head- 
drees among the sculptures. Over the temple is an ornament like 
a ,nr g* ™ns leaf, and, above the leaf, near where the aide and tho 
central head join, is a lotus flower. Ip front ia a twig of the 
Jonesia msoka, or tree. From the ear projects what was 

probably part of a large jewel* On the walla of the recess am 
traces of the cement painted with water colours with which 
according to Do Couto (1603), the whole cave was covered The 


. -—- Mnv'* third CJC K tlifl jndna fhaleAw nr eye &F knoftlfrrlcrr 

h T #?° b U E - Le b ? W in it rertial parity Hit f r <, m tLE-thfrd 

2,nktl if fh h y fl ™ IH te }® nt mrl ***** the warirL Puiijit BWrAnUI 

' T ,F ^ ^ a rJl it the corner cif tti£ mouth Li n tnalt, 

Tf*^TI B ^V* pre *? f * n “ Mr. Eynktae (Bam. Lit. Sew. 

^ 0tectod ^ t,mrtl of PMSWft. c.pt Uuil 

ti* “gm <>t anger rather of mirth, » ii h c were 
u^fliv a R “f tin) njouth lamed up Hid thus cheeks djmpksj 

.mile TJi. j-. ■ . ' UI- S' p * (Elephants, H uhimitteHs*. the erpmuiou u * <rim 

jfCLLLlt. The a^icn ptiOQ m the text u Pandit 
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bust shows no sign of colour* If they were coloured, Brahma was 
white, Itiidra black, and Vishnu red. 

On each aids of the Trim arti recess is a pilaster with broken 
pniards or doorkeeper*. The warder on the vmtbr'a right, who 
is twelve feet nine inches high, is less damaged than the or her. 
Round the high cap is a double coronal of platt% pointed above, 
the lower plates being smaller and the upper rising fro m 
within them. On each Bide between the lower plates is a crescent 
with a star between its tips* Behind the upper plates the cap 
looks like a deep erimpled leaf, probably, as in the tiara Of the 
central head, intended to represent rolls of twisted hair. t no 
doorkeeper’s cars are large, and a pendant from the head-dress falls 
behind the head. The left arm leans on the head of n dwarf, and 
the hanging central fingers of the left band arc held between the 
finger and thumb of the right hand. Both arms are adorned with 
round bracelets. There was a necklace of round beads ; a band 
purged over the left shoulder behind the hands and round the right 
hip a girdle bound bis middle, and the ends of his robe hung by 
the right side. The dwarf, who is one of Shiv J s gam or sprites, 
stands about seven feet high. His hair is dose-cropped, he wear® 
a necklace, and a belt is folded across his stomach. Hie right hand 
is raised to bis breast; the left is broken above the elbow. 

Tha east doorkeapar, wLo is thirteen feet sis inches high, is 
more defaced than the other. In 1766 the figure seems to have 
wanted only part of the left arm and right leg with the left foot ; 
now little remains except the head and shoulder*. fhe tiara ia 
broader-topped than that on the other figure and every part of it w 
carved with minute care* In front of the upper plate is the 
grotesque fame-face or Mrthnukk ; the lower plate m carved to 
represent a Itower over jewels, and other flowers on each side, 
whUst the band that encircles the brow consists of three rows of 
pearls or jewels from beneath which the hair crops out. The 
shell-like wrinkles of the ctowii of the cap aro beautifully worked, 
and from the cap on tho left the hair bangs in separate ringlets. 
From the back stands out a fun-shaped frill like a small Elizabethan 
ruff + * In the ears are heavy earrings, that on tho visitor's right 
supported bv a band passing over the ear. The lips are thick and 
tho face placid, and round the neck tho folds of a band pas* behind 
the ear to the head-dress which it secure*. He wears ft necklace of 
largo round heads, a thick fillet falls a festoon from his shoulder* ; 
and mend tho upper part of each arm he wears a bracelet in 
the form of a snake twisted fully twice round, the ends being left 
free. The right ami i* bent just above the head of the attendant 
sprite or yan, and the hand appear* to have been open upward h in 
front of tho side. Below tho navel a string wo* knotted id front, 
and about tho loins was a girdle, with a robe pushing from tho 
right hip over the left thigh, the ends hanging at the side. I he 
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1 Niebuhrs Voyjige en Arable, IL 26. , . 
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sprite gr yon on lib right was aboot sis feet one inch high, nml. the 
right leg oE the doorkeeper was adjured so u* to admit the 
sprite's arm behind it. so that kb left hand and leg were seen 
between the legs of the doorkeeper. Bis right Immd* which is now 
broken, was laid on Lb breast. Hie bend-dress seems to have 
been a tight fitting cap, with a circle of three jewels over the brow, 
and three tags of cloth bunging behind. A scarf pimses across his 
shoulders orar the arm and falls on each aide over hia thighs, 
lie lias a band or lomdutli, earrings, bracelets, and a necklace 
from which hangs a tortoise. He stands half crouching, with 
outstanding eyes, thick lips, and looks op to the doorkeeper with an 
odd smile and outthrust tongue. 

The compartment to the west or visitor’s right of the Trimurti 
is thirteen feet wide by seventeen feet one inch high, with a base 
rising two feet six inches from the floor. The leading figures are 
Shiv and l J Arv&ti on his left. The figure of Shi v is sixteen feet 
high, and 1ms four arms, of which the two to the left ait? broken. 
Lie has a high cap with three-pointed plates rising out of its band 
and u smaller plate in front of the band on the forehead. Between 
these is a crescent over each temple. From the crown rises a cop 
or shell in which h a singular three-headed female figure, with 
broken am^ probably representing the throe sacred river.H lianga, 
Jamna, and Sam&Titti, 1 Shiv wears a necklace, the usual open 
armlets, heavy bracelets* and earrings. An ornamented girdle binds 
his waist, from under which bid garment hangs and is brought 
round the right side, and tied in a knot outside d£ the left thigh. 
Over his left shoulder a sacred thread hangs in front of his 
right side and passes over his right arms. The bock right hand 
holds a stake, the tail hanging upon the arm, while the body passes 
lxdiind his back and the count's expanded hood is raised outside 
^ shoulder, The front right hand which is damaged is mi^cd 
as if tu Command attention, Thy back left hand, which. in hrokeji 
ahore the wrist, appears to have passed across Kirvati’s hreast, 
and with one of the finders to have touched her under the chin; 
the other, which has but lately been broken, rested on the head of 
a B nnte who seems to stagger under its weight. This sprite, whoso 
head is thickly covered with curly or matted hair, wears a 
waist belt and a loincloth, aud holds a fly-whisk in his left hand and 
a small cobra in his right. On carries a bundle on his buck and has u 
tortoise hanging from his neck. 


On Shiv's loft, stands PrirvaEi, about twelve feefc four inches hich 
with a frontlet from under which the hnir comes out in smalt curls’ 
i ho head-dress rises in tiers, and Las a pointed plate in front, 
and behind the neck on the right side is » cushion, perhaps of hair 
hhe wears heavy earrings of different shapes, several necklaces, 
broad armlets and bracelctSj u girdle with 


an 


several 
ornamented clasp. 
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and heavy anklets. Her dress conics over the right log, the corner 
foiling to ihu tinkle and then passing over the loft leg, and a loo^e 
robe hangs over her right nr in, With her right hand she seems to 
touch the flv-whisk in the sprite's hand or leans on the handle on 
Lls:* back; her left hand is over the head, of n female sprite who wears 
large elliptical earrings, n huge back-knot of hair, richly carved 
anklets, and a robeof which the Comer falls in front. Over Her 
left shoulder she carries FArrati's dressing-ease fastened by cords 
or simps > 

On Shiv's right are Brahma and Indra. Brahms has four bands, 
one of the rigid hands holding a lotus, (he other touching his breast; 
turn of the left hands appears to have held a rt*l or the roll of the 
Vedas, and the other perhaps his sacrificial batter-vessel. His lotas 
neat is borne by five swans. Close to his left, Indra, on his 
elephant, bolds np his left hand towards Shir. On 1 arrati s left 
is Vishnu, on his half-man half-bird carrier Garud- Ills back 
right hand holds u uiaco or club, the front right hand is broken ; 
tbe front left band rests oa his knee, and the back left hand 
holds his discus. He wears armlets and a necklace, and his feet 
rest in the Gunid's hands who hns wig-like hair, no moustaches,and 
a cobrn knotted round his neck. The figures below Brahma on 
Shiv's right are tnucb defaced. Next to him and in front is a mole, 
probably the king who ordered the making of the cave. He wears ft 
wnistcloih and kneels on his right knee with his arms crossed on 
his breast and a dagger or knife at his right side. Round his head 
is a band with a large rosette or frill behind, and, from under the 
band, tho hair falls to his shoulders in three lines uf ringlets. 
Behind him stands a female fiy-whisk bearer with anklets anil 
wristlets, holding a flower in her left hand raised towards her cheek. 
Behind her is a taller woman with broad armlets and thick anklets, 
whose hands and face are broken ; and at the back of the taller 
woman and above the fly-whisk bearer is the head of a figure with 
curly hair holding in the loft hand what may have been an o&eriug- 
AIjovo B rahma are clouds on which are six figures, the largest a 

male with high head-dress and double necklace holding a long W 
full of flowers to throw on Shiv, Immediately before and behind 
him are female figures. Nearer Shiv’s head are two males one of 
them a bearded ascetic ; and behind the rest ia another mate with 
a moustache. Above Pdrvati are six figures similarly disposed, all 
flying or floating on clouds, tho female behind the larger hguro 
having a heavy back-knot of hair and a richly carved belt. 

In the corresponding compartment to the visitor's left or east of 
the Trimnrti many figures are grouped round a gigantic four-armed 

half-male half-female, representing Ardhanan or Ardhanfinshvar that 

if. the god who combines the active or manlike, that is bhiv and the 
passive or womanlike, that is Uma, principles m nature. This figure 
which is sixteen feotnine inches high leans to the right or male side. 
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and rests, on the bull, nfludi, with one of its foil* arms. The head-dress 
is the usual high tiara with two heavy folds falling to thp shoulder 
on the left or female aide. The right side has a crescent. On the left 
side the hair falls along the brow in a series of small neatly carved 
ringlety while on the right there is a line of knobs along the Udder 
edge of the cap. The right car is drawn down and has only one ring* 
the left has a jewel in the upper part end a large ring in the lobe. 
The girdle is drawn over the hips and is tied at the left side where 
the ends hang down. The male arms have twisted open armlets 
and thick wristlets, that on the front hand being knobbed as if set 
with jewels £ the female arms have broad armlets and a long solid 
bracelet with thick jewelled rings at the ends. The back pair of 
hands is in fair preservation, the right holds the cobra and has 
a ring on the little finger; the left holds a metal mirror and baa 
rings on the middle and little fingers. The front left hand which 
is broken* seems to have hung down and held the lower part of 
the goddess's robe, which hangs in folds over both her arms. Tho 
front right arm rests with the elbow on the hump and the hand on 
the left horn of the bull. The head of the bull, Shiv J g carrier, h m 
fair order, the face being two feet seven inches long. 

The lower part of this group* which is about sixteen feet wide* 
is much damaged* owing partly to decay partly to violence. The 
figures on the visitor's left are connected with Shiv and those on 
tlie right with Pjimvti. Besides the usual sprites or attendants, 
they include some el ihe more notable Hindu deities. Opposite to 
the back left or Farv&ti’s arm (the visitor's right)* riding on his 
carrier the eagle or Gnrnd, 1 is a four-armed Vishnu ; the front, left 
hand seems to have rested on his knee* the other is raised and holds 
his discos; both right hands are broken. Vishnu sits on the 
shoulders of Gsrnd* who holds him by the ankles. On Garud J s 
forehead is the Vaishnav sect mark, and his large outstretched 
left wing may he clearly traced. Below is a woman tearing a 
fly-whisk, Her head-dress is carved with minute detail and has n 
crescent on the left ride, and a back-knot of hair decked with 
Howers. She has large earrings and ft triple necklace. Beside her 
are two dwarfs, and on her left is another woman whose robe falls 
over her left arm, and a sash or beU^ perhaps the edge of a jacket, 
crosses the breast from each shoulder to the opposite hip. She 
wears thick YAni-like anklets* and carries in her left hand the 
dainty FArvntPfl dressing-case. Between Gnrud and the central 
figure ib the bust of a woman holding a flower in her left hand; 
above this arc two curly-haired figures* one of them Vanin riding 
his alligator. Behind Vishnu are a man and a woman, and under 
them a dwarf standing on a cloud and holding a fly- whisk. 


1 Garnil 14 hltf-Mgta h*lf-Enai>. flfHliTTilly with. win^s mil o. beaked human faro. 
II*- is the »:ib of Kailiyafh and Vinatfi and younger brother of Arana, the kgkaa 
coariotfiT of the bur and the ^FBuftitloatioQ of dawn, Quad, who in of inctimmnLle 
twiltucM and ku cxpuiiitqly Ineaiitiful plumage, married ■ kcfcatiM woman namod 
■"if £■ ^amd a fopdwu puke*, tho Wrpent trib*« tmtwl that his children 
would cat then* an, and wajpul mar Atfaiiui him, Gamd destroyed oil the 80 *lea except 
oac cabra* which he wore aa a necklace. 
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On the right or Shiv side of Ardlmufiri (visitor’a left), and on a Chapter XIV. 
level with Vishnu and Garud are lndm and Bmhma, ^ Brahma is placea of interest, 
seated on a lotus throne borne by five wild swans. Three of his 
four faces ore visible, the fourth is hidden as it faces backwards. 

He hits four hands, the back right hand holding a lotus, the front AnamdrmM-. 

right hand broken, the front left hand with a sacrificial butter-pot 

and the back left band with a broken ladle, or perhaps a roll of the 

Vedas. Ho is decked with oar rings, two necklaces, bracelets, and 

n robe which passes over his left shoulder and breast. In a recess 

between Brahma and the uplifted right arm of Ardhsuiri is In dm 

riding on the heavenly elephant. In his loft hand is the thunderbolt 

and in bis right what may have been an elephant good. Between 

Tndm and Brahma is a figure, perhaps Kuhera the god of wealth, 

holding a flower or a purse in his band. Below Brahma is a large 

high-capped male figure, probably Kfirtikeya with his spear or 

shnktL He has earrings which differ on cither side, a necklace, 

armlets like those on the other male figures, bracelets, a girdle, and 

a pendant from his cap banging on bis left shoulder. Between this 

figure and the bull is a woman with a fly-whisk resting on her 

shoulder, and behind her is a dwarf iiiid another wotnan whose head 

has been destroyed. In tlie upper portion of the compartment arc 

th Lfteeii figures of spri teg an d attendants. Thoa & to the visitor a Ifift 

ft re borne on clouds* and one of them has a dagger by hn side. 

Behind him is a woman holding a round object in her left hand; 
and Ijehind her lb an ascetic, perhaps a Siddha* very lean, with a long 
heard* and an offering in his left hand; lastly, behind the Siddha* ia 
a small broken female figure. On the right is another ascetic with 
an offering in his hand and curiously twisted hair* Two figures hold 
part-broken garlands touching the head of ArdhanArij and on the 
right are larger male figures also holding wreaths of heavenly 


Passing cast- the much damaged group in the south wall of the 
east aisle or portico represents a scene between £?hiv and PAry&ti who 
ia in a pet or nidmt. They are seated on the holy hill of Kailfcs and 
are both adorned as in the other sculptures. Shiv b four arms are 
all broken, as also are his crown and the disc or nimbus behind ms 
bead. His armlets are of the usual spiral form with open ends, his 
sacred thread lies across Ills shoulders, and part of his robe comes 
over hia knees, Pdrvati, her face turned slightly away, w seated at 
hig left and wears a tassel hanging between her breasts from a tine 
twisted necklace, the same oa in the marriage group. Over the left 
arm, and on the right thigh and leg her garments may still be traced. 
Behind her right shoulder stands a female figure with a child 
astraddle on her left hip, perhaps a nurse carrying Shiv s son 
Kartikeva, who is also called Skau da and Mahnwnn.the wjvr-god. 
On Parvati's left stands a female attendant, and further off, a 
larger male figure who seemingly held hia nght hand to his breast 
and rested his left on the side-knot of his robe. Behind Shiv s 
right shoulder is another female with a fly-whisk, and at bis feet 
(now headless) bis faithful follower Bbnngi worn to a skeleton. 
Behind Bhringi stands a tall figure, with the usual high head-dress, 
earrings, necklace, and robe covering his left arm bo the wrist, ami 
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pass mg under Lis right* At his foot, in a recess behind the pi lots ter, 
states a three-feet high dwarf, with his ansi a crossed. Bcrtcmb, or 
in front of thu hill on which the chief figures rea£, ihe sculpture is 
&o defaced that little can bo made out. Under P&rvnri is the holy 
bull, and at his left shoulder a face with a wig such as is elsewhere 
given to Gnrud. Below the bidl are two animal figures, perhaps 
monkeys. It is impossible to say how the left side was filled. The 
rock over the heads of Shiv and Farvati is cowed into patterns^ 
irregular frets on an uneven surface, representing the rocks of Kail As. 
On clouds on either side are the usual heavenly spirits, perhaps 
Grandharvas and A psoras, rejoicing and scattering lowers. Some of 
the male figures have curly wigs and on each side is a skeleton-like 
ascetic, quo of whom has a basket in his left hand while he scatters 
Rowers with his right. Oo the roof is a small fat figure, which ai£tj r 
be Ganesh, Shivfa second son. 

Crossing to the north of the portico is a companion group in which 
Shiv and Parvati again appear seated together iu KuilAfl, Shiv's 
brow-knob or third eye is clearly marked* his cap which is cleverly 
carved bears the crescent and has a disc behind it, and he has large 
hanging earrings. lie had eight arms, all of which are more or less 
broken. Two of them rested on the heads of attendants, and in one 
of the back right hands he hold the trident, the head of which 
remains- On his right sat Farv&ti, with her face turned towards 
Sluv, but little except her trank is loft On each side of the compart* 
men! is a large figure somewhat like the door-keepers round the 
chief Ihig shrine, except that they have knobs on their brows, and 
that the figure to the visitor's right has a skull prominently carved 
on the forehead and snakes coming round from hehind his fa ft 
shoulder. The same brow-knob occurs on the forehead of servants 
of Shiv in other comportments at Elephant a. To the left of Shiv 
are several figures all more or leas defaced ; Shiv leans his hand on 
the head of one of them, and in front near his foot is the familiar 
hollow-ribbed Bhriugi. On Rhringifa left, and in front of the 
largo figure behind the pilaster, is the elephant-headed Ganenh 
or Ganapati 1 Under the groupie aback view of the ten-beaded 
Ed van, king of Lanka or Coy Ion. His ten heads are entirely broken 
of! and only a few of his twenty arms can be traced. Ikudo him 
there were perhaps some demons as at Elum Above Shiv are 
numerous figures, one almost, a skeleton ; on his left is Vishnu on 
Garndj and in a recess is a couched figure of Parvati'a tiger. 

These two groups in the eastern aisle illustrate the story that once 
PArmti getting into a pet, turned her face away from 5hiv r While 
aha was still angry, Mvan, chancing to pass near Kailiis and enraged 


3 The PuTitfi have more than tme story to crplain GlttHih'a eWjunt head. 
According to tiUO mc&mnt Qantth quarrelled with Viahnia, judvu winning *hen 
intcr[Ms«l and cat off lm Md. Th» w cammed Gan^the mother Pirvnti that 
*;*! |wn™M*Ua*cn.ti»BO«treiai) thit they threatened to upset the whole Otde* 
Rt l Shiv to rfiAtorc Pimti her non. But finn^h’p h*ad 

°™E d ^nre found* and id their halt* it win replied by the h*M of an 
elephant the tira! UUEnflJ they duneed te mm t Another AttMflt iayi that whoa the 
padft wens culled to me the infant deity, Shfttti »r Sntiirn, knowing the hiiteM efTevt 
cf htF glu^ae, nfowd tojook m the child,, till Pinrjiii. taking it ob on fainll, provoked 


V.I.U, . . * > V . ...«■—»ii 4 Uk lb ihfl .III liinu 

oiffl lo out im ryes on Uonejh whose head wai at a»ce reduced to nshe*. 
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that it should stop his progress, clasped the MU in Ms nrms and Chapter XIV. 
shook it- Mrvati felt the kill move, And ran for protection to pf aCfiao flAterMt. 
Shirt anus, who, according to one story* stamped R4v;m underhis 
foot* or, according to another story* blessed him for stopping Emmum* 
FArvatifr tit of di-temper. 

Crossing the cave towards the west aisle is the central 9 brine or ya* {TJMi/kJ. 
chapel, which tills a space equal to that enclosed by four col emus. It 
is entered by four side doors, each approached by six steps, which raise 
the floor of the shrine eight feet eight inches'"above the ball floor, 

Tke eight giant doorkeepers* from fourteen feet ton indies to fifteen 
feet two inches high, that stood guard at the sides of each door,, aro 
all damaged except the one on tbo east side of the south door. This 
figure, who wears a Home what peculiar head-dress, bus a large skull 
carved above his forehead* the parted lips showing the teeth, a single 
bead necklace, earrings* plain twisted armlets and thick wristlets. 

He rests on the right leg, and the knee of the left is a little bent. 

The right shoulder hangs down parallel to the body, and the upturned 
hand, hold opposite the navel, strains under the weight of a massive 
globe. The left hand rests on the knot of tke robe on the outside of 
4 the left thigh. The muscles of the left thigh and the knee-pan are 
particularly well carved. The callless unshapely legs are probably 
true to the local model. The keeper on the west side of the same 
door is muck broken, but the nock jewels, head-dress, and armlets 
have been elaborately carved. Except the bice which is broken, the 
keeper on the south Hide of the east door is nearly whole, Tbo tar baa 
is high crowned ; ike plates round the bead are smaller than on most 
of the other figures; the earrings are largo; tk# cad of tke turban 
doth is plaited into a circular frill boh inti the bead* and tbo sacred 
thread is formed of twisted strands of beads or pearls. The end 
of the robe which hangs by Ma left side is well carved. The keeper 
on the north side of the same door has lost bis legs and Forearms* 
and is damaged about tbo nose. The head is finely carved with a 
rich band round the brow, and rich large plates that rise from the 
brow and hide the turban except the frilled end at the back. The 
hair Falls from under tbo cap to the shoulders in four sets of neatly 
carved curls; the armlet on the loft arm is broad, passing twice 
round, and jewelled at the ends and in tke middle ; tke right forearm 
has been raised ; and the sacred thread is of twisted strands of beads 
or pearls. 

On the east side of the north door is a similar figure with the 
head-dress falling on the left side in five thin overlapping folds. 

The keeper on the west side is less defaced* and leans his left 
elbow on the head of a bushy-haired sprite. He has a ribbon 
Lied round his waist* and a cobra comes over his right shoulder and 
raises its head in front. The doorkeeper has a large round ear¬ 
ring in the right, and a smaller ring in the left ear. A thick mass, 
as of twisted cords, bangs on the right side of the head from the 
top of the cap, and on the left side is the frilL On the cap are two 
crescents. Behind the bead is a disc or shield ; and under the usual 
Ipead necklace is n breast ornament; while the robe falls in clcnn-cut 
folds over the right hip and thigh. Both keepers on this sidfc 
have their right hands raised* 
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The figure on the south side of tho west door has a very elaborate 
head-dress secured by a folded tie round the nock j ho hzis a 
Crescent above each temple ; a frill behind the head on the left side ; 
and the top of the cap and the heavy roll that falls over on the 
right side are caned with open flowers and strands of cord or Imir. 
The breast ornament, the sacred thread with its fastening on the 
left breast, and the brand jewelled waistband that held up the 
covering on the loiiiSj have been wrought with much skill. The 
lower part of tho figure ia gone. The lower part of the companion 
keeper, on the north aide* with the sprite at bis right aide is also 
entirely destroyed. Ho has a crescent over the right temple, and on 
the left aide of the head, and otherwise resembles the last, though 
the details aro somewhat plainer* These statues are among tho 
best pieces of carving in the cave. 

The doom into tha shrine have plain side-posts with two plain bands 
round them* Inside, both in tho floor and roof, are the sockets of 
door posts. Tha chamber is perfectly plain inside. The eitst side 
measures nineteen feet four inches, and the west twenty feet two 
inches, the north measures nineteen feat three inches, and tha south 
eighteen feet four inches. In the middle of the room stands a bosa* 
or altar nine feat nlno inches square, moulded like the base under 
the Trimurti and other sculptures, and about three feet high. In 
the centra is a ling, cut from a harder and closer grained stone 
than the cave rock. The lower end of the ting is two foet ten 
inches square, and is fitted into a hole in the base. The upper 

E &rt is round 1 two feet ten inches in diameter, about three feet 
igh and rounded above. Tho frame, or shdiunkha, is somewhat 
hollowed to hold the water, oil, and butter poured on it by the 
worshippers, which were carried off by a broken spout on the north 
side. 

To the west of the shrine ia the western aisle or portico^ which 
still has in the tool some traces of the £ beautiful mosaic workmanship* 
mentioned by Do Couto (1003), 

Tho group su the compartment in the south wall of this aisle or 
portico represents the marriage of Shiv and Piirvati, Pdrvsiti standing 
on Ski Vs right, a position which a Hindu wife rarely bolds except 
On ber wedding day. r 

Tho group is unfortunately greatly damaged. Of Stir’s four 
hands only the front left hand remains entire', and the whole of his 
right leg is gone. He wears the usual tiara frowned by coils of 
hair, and behind the cap has an oval nimbus-like disc. On bis 
right arm appears his ahuuldcrdoth, and he has a baud about liis 
waist which comes over bis right hip and is knotted at bis left 
Btde, his left band rests on the knot, while the ends bang loosely 
down. His sacred thread bangs from bis left shoulder, passing to 
bis right thigh and over bis right arms. 

Parvati or Unrn, who is eight feet six inches high, is one of the 
best proportioned and most caraf uIly onrved figu res in the cave Her 
head-dress is lower than Shiv’s head-dress, the hair escapes in little 
curls from under a broad jewelled fillet, and behind the head is a | iir( re 
back-knot of hair. She wears heavy earrings and several necklaces, 
from one of which a string ends in front in a tassel. Except for 
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ornaments her body is bare above the waist. The robe that hangs 
from her waist is shown by a aeries of slight depressions between 
the thighs. She slightly inclines her bead, as if bashful, and is 
being pushed forward by a large male figure, possibly her father 
Himalaya, who lays his right baud on her right shoulder while his 
left hand holds a necklace of beads near her ear. Both her bun da 
are broken* The right was laid in Skiv*a right, as it is in a similar 
sculpture at EEura. 

At Shiv's left, crouching on his hams, is the much-shattered 
three'faced figure of Brahma who acted as marriage priests Behind 
Brahma stands Vishnu with four hands and a peculiar cylindrical 
cap from under which his hair appears in abundant curls. In his 
front right hand he holds a lotus and in the back left hand the discus ; 
the other two hands are broken. On the extreme right stands a 
woman, who may be Mem the mother of FArvati* 

On Parvati's right stands a female fly-whisk bearer with neck- 
tacos, pendant earrings, and holding her robe in her left hand:* 
Behind her is a larger male figure with a plain cap and hair curled 
like a barri step's wig* A large crescent behind his neck shows 
him to be Chandra or the moon* He brings a great round pot, 
perhaps of nectar, for the marriage ceremony* Above Shiv's head 
is a male between two females, all with damaged heads, and above 
them two smaller figures. On the other side are eii more figures, 
a mate and two females below, and above two bearded ascetics, 
probably SidJhas, and Bhringi next to Shiv's head, with a small 
figure on the roof, 1 

The main figure in the group at the north end of this aisle is Bhairav 
or perhaps Virbhmdra, a terrible form which Shiv assumed on 
bearing from his first wife Snti that he was not asked to attend 
n sacrifice given by her father Dakslta. In the Du mar cave at 
Ehira the figure of Bhairav or VJrbhndra, which is the same ad this 
EJephanta figure, has lost only one arm. At his left is a seated 
Wati with her left hand on her bosom, terror-struck with the sudden 
eliange in Shiv’s appearance- Beside Bafci is a fi^v-whisk hearer as in 
Elephants* 

This is one of the most remarkable sculptures in the cave. The 
central figure, which is much dfkiimgcd below, stands about eleven 
and a half feet high. Ho id in the act of running, the left foot raided 
higher than the right. He wears a high much curved head-dress, 
with a ruff on the back, a skull and cobra over the forehead, and tho 
crescent high oo the right. The expression of the face seems fierce 
and passionate. The brow skin is wrinkled in a frown, over the eyes, 
the eyed arc swollen, and the teeth are set showing a long Iwmging 
.tusk at the right corner of the mouth Over the left shoulder and 
[across the thigh hangs a rosary of human heads* He wears a waist* 


1 Those fT.-h-iHnjr figures are hwwe&ty altd&djmta. The malis* w? kao^ii nm 
if} andhurvad ofluavi'nly eluHlten, V id yidhiraji or fjurist, Attd Valtaiia-H o? demigods ; 
the females mft? Atennui, VtdytdWii. Mid Yukdiia, the word Apsarna being oammpQly 
include nfl lhr*«: edassw, The ^iddhAi ur hwvsnly ascetics., aJl of whom art? 
khkt. nre l’&liftVtid hfr live m mid-air tetwaea the earth And tho tan. All of theso 
htiivnty aEtemUnts strew def ers nr witness iti'j act which the sculpture records* 
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band, some folds of which hang over the right hip. Both the legs 
and five of the eight anus are broken. Tbe front right nnu left 
band* * were destroyed by the Portuguese m the sixteenth century, and 
the others have suffered since. 1 All the urine have broad ornaments 
under tbe shoulders and round the wrists. The front right hand 
(visitor's left) seems to have hung down and perhaps griped the butt 
of the long spear that passes in front of tbe chest to the visitor's right, 
where it impaled the si null human figure which now seems to hung 
in the air. The small figure has loot the head* both anna undone of 
the lrgs 7 the other leg resting on a projecting ledge of rook, Th® 
second right hand holds a ffuardk&s sword; the third is broken, it 
originally hung down and held a human figure by the left knee 03 
in the Dum&r cave at Elnrn, and as noticed by I)e Con t o and by 
Kiebnhr in his drawing. Tlio back right hand is stretched up and 
held an elephant's skin as a canopy, from which in the left corner 
hangs the elephants head with specially well carved tusk and trunk. 
The front left hand which is broken passed down probably to ft 
Suti below, who lb gone but traces remain in front of the figure 
of the woman with a fly-whisk ■ the second loft hand has a snake 
coiled round it and holds a bowl as if to catch the blood fulling from 
the impaled human figure above; the third hand rings a bell; the 
fourth is stretched up, holding thu elephant's hide ns a canopy ? 

Below, to the spectator’s right, arc some fragments of a male and 
of two female forms. Alwve them, in a recess, are two ascetics 
with a small figure in front* and above it a female figure. On the 
other side below, there Irnve been two dwarfs, and n third figure 
under Shiv. 

Above the screen, in the centre, over the head of the chief figure, 
is a peculiar piece of carving, not unlike the section of a very wide 
bo l Lie with a curved groove in the middle of ifc + A similar form 
appears in ecudo oE the other sculptures, but not m m leading u 
position as this, whore the figures on each side seem to be paying 
it reverence. It is supposed to be the mystic triliterul syllable aum 
or the lhiga 3 but neither explanation is satisfactory. It is much like 
a Buddhist relic-shrine or ihtghtihft with w heavy tee or umbrella 
above. In front of the building is a curious curved hollow line. 
Perhaps it is u Shaiv shrine, and the object oE the hollow enrv i 
line is to bring out the fiwy which stands in the centre of tbe shrine. 
At the foot, on each side, are two snm!l prostrate figures, i tver the 
back oF each are two figures, apparently worshipping* The pair 
nearest the central earring have uplifted clasped hands ; the next, to 
the visitor's left, holds a garland; and that to the right holds bis 
hand before his forehead. Both of these, which are the largest 
figures iu the group, have their hair elaborately dressed, and wear 
necklaces, armlets, and other ornaments. Behind each of these 
last is a floating female figure. In front of this compartment may 


] Jmjt K b. K. A. S.. I. 42. 

* The eltieJ points of a] sirpruiwLi IvIwhh the Elcphanta anil the FJuri Bhitr^n art, 
that in the Elvphasta lippirt- the Mwnd l«it him! hcilili a bowl ami the tbkni a \h4\ \ 
in EJq a the tteoed hjuud IwEdh the ah-tde ot ibo &p£ir ui-af the pcmL And thu third 
hiful htlda tbe IxmL 
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bq traced the figure ef an elephant and some plants, part of the 
painted design thatonce graced the ceiling. 

V Passing to the north or mam entrance, in the west recess, the 
left to one leaving the cave, is a spirited group of Shiv performing 
the tdndav or wild religious dance. The recess is ten fait nine 
inches wide at the entrance and folly thirteen feel inside, and eleven 
feet two inches high. The group is raised on a low base. The 
central Shiv, which has been about leu feet eight inches high and 
originally had eight arms, seems within the Inst century to have 
hJ its first right and third left hand. The first right arm passed 
across the body mid rested on the left side; the second was thrown 
out from thebodv and the fore-ami hw been bent, perhaps, so as to 
bring the hand before the breast, but it is broken off below the elbow * 
the third arm is broken above the wrist ; the fourth which hongs down 
and is broken below the elbow, probably held the Mafennj or club, 
round the top of which »large cobra is twined. The first two arms 
on the left side hang down and are broken off near the wrists ; the 
third, which is also broken, i* bent np and probably stretched towards 
Piirvati's face; the fourth is raised above the shoulder. The usual 
high head-dress is secured by a chin strap, and is so delicateJj 
carved that, as Do Couto says, it seems to have been painted rather 
than cut with the chisel. The right thigh is bent upwards, but 
broken off near the knee, and the loft log m entirely gone. The 
armlets have been elaborately wrought, anil are still sharp and clear, 
Ba is also the belt or ribbon round the waist whose end is fastened 
to the skirt of the robe. To the left of bh.v (visitor * rigid) » a 
female figure, sis feet nine inches high, probably Parvnti. bhe wears 
the same pendant from the necklace aa m the mamoge set ae and 
other sculptures, largo earrings, nth bracelets, and a girdle with 
carefully carved drapery. Her breast and face hava been brokeu 
'On her left hna been another female figure, but only the 
breast and part of the ami are left. Above Pfowati a right shoulder 
is a Hying female figure. Over this ih \ ishnn, with his mace in one 
renaming hand and the shell in the other ridmg on the MUM 
Garnd which has lost its head. In front ofA ishnu and over theleft 
hand of Shiv is a male figure between two females and behind those 
is a fourth figure, of which tho facei » £°ne, holding perhaps a 
water-vessel. Over Pdrvati’a left shoulder is Indra on lua elephant. 

Below at Shiv’s right, is the skeleton form of a much defaced 
Bliringi. Beside it is a part-broken tabor with a female figure 
beating it. Above is Kartikeyu with a high cap bearing a crescent 
and a skull from the right eye of which a snake is cra wling. In ha 
right hand he bolds Shiv's trident which has lostt*Oo£ jtopWJJ 
Above the trident-bearer m a fairly entire and still 
Oanesb, who holds in his right hand a club and in his loft a broken 
tu^k To the left of the trident-bearer is the body of a woman 
whose dress has been carefully and sharply eat even to its edges on 
her thigh. Higher, on a flat seat, borne by five swans, m Brahma 
with three heads and four hands, m one of which be holds his 
sacrificial butter-vessel ; tho other hands are broken. 1 Between 
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Brahma and the head of Sliiv are three figures, , a male between two 
females, the inner one holding some object like a disk Behind 
Brahma are two figures, both probably intended lor Shiv devotees 
or sages. The figure next to Brahma wears his hair coiled in the 
y$k% form on the top of his head. 

The group at the east end of the north portico id Shiv ns the 
great Yogi. In character nod position, and in many of the 

sorroundings* this figure resembles the figure of Buddha. 

Unfortunately the group is much defaced, and many details ana 

lost. Shiv has had only two arraB* both of which are broken at the 

(shoulder. Ho is seated cross-legged on a lotus-seat, and, the palms 
of his hands probably rested between the upturned soles of the feet 
as in most images of Buddha and of Jain Tirthankars* The stalk 
of the lotus-seat is, like Buddha’s lotus-seat, held by two Xhga 
figure^ shown down to the waist. Shiv's crown has been carved 
with wonderful detail. Tho front pinto ia minutely graven and 
has three knobs at dm top, the central knob round, and the side 
ones probably damaged. High on the left side is the crescent ; 
from the back of the head ringlets fall on each shoulder ; and at the 
back is the circular frill which has been noticed on other statues. 
Round tho whole is a large aureole. TSio expression of the face?, 
though marred by a broken under-lip ami a break under the left eye, 
is calm and unmoved, deep in thought with half-closed eyes, 

Thi= figure represents Shiv doing penance, after the death of his 
first wife Devi or Bath Tho scene is laid in the Hiuuilay&s* 
Above are the heavenly minstrels ; below are attendants mostly 
seated among rocks; to the left of Shiv is n plantain-tree with 
three open and one opening loaf j a sunflower blossom* under his 
left knee. Ou each side stand* a female fly-whbk bearer, and behind 
each a smaller female figure, so defaced that it is difficult to fix more 
than parts of the out line. Below, on each side of the plantain, 
sit two attendants, one with his ankles crossed* On the opposiie 
Bide Bits another with n rosary of rudnik^Jia f Elccocarpua ganitrus, 
berries. Over the plantain a faceless Vishnu rides on a faceless 
Garud, who has curly hair and wings streaming like ostrich font hers * 
Above Vishnu ia a figure on horseback perhaps the sun ; the head of 
the horse ia gone, but the hoed, saddle, saddle-cloth, girth, and 
bridle are distinct. Behind this is an ascetic bolding a rosary. 
Between the horseman and Shiv's head heavenly choristers float in 
the clouds, tho edges of tho robes over the thighs of two female 
figures being carefully carved. Behind is a fourth faceless figure* 
probably tho mono, apparently bolding a water-vessel. On the right 
side of the head are three similar figures, a male between two 
females, the male carrying what looks like a shell Next comes 
a skeleton ascetic, behind whom is a broken-armed Brahma on bis 
usual swans. The figure below Brahma is probably Indra, but his 
elephant has disappeared. 

The only remaining parts of the main hall of the Great Cave are 
two cells at tho ends of the bock aisle. They are a little above the 
level of the rest of the cave, and are entered, by two doors. Both 
are irregular; that on the east is eighteen feet one inch by about 
fifteen feet niae inches, the north and south aides differing by six 
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!»*». T!.o other is seventeen feet .hr ineW. from north to sonth Chnpto XTC 
while the south side measure* fourteen feet ten inch* and the north Places of Interest, 
sixteen feet three inches. Both are roughly hewn and were 

CSi^TT™. and -st of the Great Cove tad 
separate entrances, which have been blocked by earth and nihbish 
cleared out of the hall and the courts Irom the c^tern^sle or 
portico a neat flight of nine steps, ten feet ten inches wide, leada 
into a court fully fifty-five feet wide, whose 

the north ivas, about thirty years ago, blocked by earth and stones 
thrown out front the court, Tim south wall of the court is a temple 
with a well-preserved front. The roof of the Great Cave rtonds ont 
about seven feet beyond the line of pillars, and that of the smulfer 
temple on ibo south has similarly overhung the front, Threat 
of the court has always been open, fllie circle m the rn ddlo of 
the court, sixteen feet three inches m diameter and ^ 

three inches above the rest of the floor, probably formed the pedestal 

of &-namti or bull* , . , . _ 

The Cii’fe in the aontb wall of this court is rai&cJ cm a panelled 
basement, about three feet six inches high, which again stand* on a 
low platform two feet four inches in height. I he front w “hout 
fifty feet long and rises eighteen and a half feet from the platform. 

It was probably divided into five places by four columns and two_ 
derm-columns. Of the columns the only traces are the fragments of 
8 haw and capital at the west end. These pillars were the same in 
style as those of the Great Cave, their bases were three feet 
square, and they were surmounted by a plain architrave of two 
fascins, of which a small portion remains. On the original basement 

are three courses of hewn stone. . , . , 

On each side of the steps which lead to this temple is n stone 
tiger or 1 cogriff, sitting on its hind quarters, each with a raised fore- 
™f w . The portion of this temple measures fifty-eight feet four inches 
Lv twenty-tour feet two inches. At each end .a a chamber, and at the 
hack is a fine shrine, with a passage round it varying from eight 
feet four inches to eight feet nine inches in width. Five low steps 
and a threshold lead into the shrine which is thirteen feet ten inches 
wide and sixteen foot one inch deep In the middle of the floor 
btends a low altar, nine feet five inches square with a spout to the 
east. In the middle of the altar is set a ling two feet five inches in 
diameter, and o! the same compact stone as the hn>j in the centre of 
the Great Cave. The shrine door, which lias been of a tasteful 
pattern, is much damaged. Outside the two human of the jambs 
are two neat pilasters, over the capitals of which run* a neat frieze, 
and round all a crenellated moulding. At the back of the portico, 
near the east end, is a gigantic statue or doorkeeper with two 
attendant demons. The wbote is much rained ; the principal figure 
has had four arms, and the demon on his right stands with his arms 
crossed, and has a knotted snake which twists round him and rears 
its hood under his elbow. Near the west end is a similar statue 
reaching nearly to the roof, with four arms and lha usual swelling 
to mark* the third eyo; be baa moustaches and a Roman nose now 
damaged j his hair is gathered in a dome of coils, and in his left ear 
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is a twisted sriftkc. lie leans the elbow of bis front left band on a 
ball placed on the head of the demon ; the back kind is raised over 
his shoulder and holds his robe; the front right hand is broken, and 
the back right hand holds a snake ; above, on each side of his head, 
is a fiat flying cherub-like figure. 

At the west end of this portico is a small chapel ten feet ten 
inches deep, by about twenty-five feet wide. It has two pillars 
and two pilasters in front, and the floor being one foot eleven inched 
above the portico floor, it is entered by steps in front of the central 
opening. The pillars and pilasters are ten feet 5| inches in height. 
They are two feet four inches square, and of the same type os the 
pillars in the Great Cave, except that they have bases inches 
in depth, and no part of their capitals is flcited. Over the pillars 
rans an entablature two feet eleven inches deep, consisting of live 
"bands of different breadths, the central band which is one foot 
two inches deep having sank panels about 11J inches square and 
as much apart* Both the pillars are broken and the northern ono 
is almost gone. In the openings into this chapel them has been 
a railing with a door, doubtless in the centre ; the mortices for 
the ends of the bars are still visible in the bases and at the top of 
the square portions of the pillars, 5 J feet above the floor* 

The inside of this chapel has been full of sculpt are, but the 
figures arc broken and covered with a crust of soot At the south 
end is a large image of Ganesk A squat figure on his right rests 
his head on Gun&di’s knee, who lays his hand on tho figure's neck. 
Another figure holds an offering, and has a cobra wound round his 
waist. Above are two flying figures, and the usual three on each side, 
as in other sculptures* 

At the north end is a standing figure holding m his hand the 
sliaft of what was probably n trident* His left baud rests on a 
defaced figure, perhaps a demon. This is doubtless Shiv or 
Slmlapinij the wiclder of tho trident* On his right is a swan-borne 
Brahma. Behind him is a monkey-faced dwarf, and above him 
three figures, two of them, a man and a wo man f holding offerings. 
On tho left of Shulapdni is Vishnu mounted on Garnd, add holding 
his mace in one of his right hands while tho other is opem In 
one of his left hands ho holds his discus, and in the other his shell 
resting on the shoulder of GamcL A male figure below holds tho 
stalk of a lotus in his left hand, mneh os Bad map An i is represented 
in Buddha sculptures. Between him and Shiv is a female attendant 
with a fly-whisk. 

The west wall is nearly filled with a row of ten colossal figures 
standing on a boss about two foot seven inches high. Of the ten 
figures seven^ perhaps eight, are female figures* The whole frieae 
is terribly defaced. Several of the female figures have aureoles and 
eo me of them carry children, or have children standing beside them. 
At the north end* visitor^ right* is the elephant-headed GanpatL 
Next Gnnpati is a much defaced figure, perhaps a six-headed 
K;Arts key a or war god, three of Ids heads facing the visitor and, three 
not shown as they look hack. Next is a female figure with, behind 
her on her right, a staff surmounted by a trident* Close by the trident 
is a second sign, perhaps an elephant, which seems to bo the sign of 
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the wcotid fcmala figure. Next in the background ia a staff holdtng 
a swtni, apparently the sign of the third female hgure. Then hekra^ 
is what seems n Utvrnd or mau-vulture, apparently the eigu of th.e 
fourth female figure. Then cornea a wncock sign and “ J™ 
woman: then a bull and a sixth woman ; then a duck and a seventh 
woman ; then a defaced sign and an eighth woman* Ovur tw 
sculpt uro is an architrave, two feet tan inches deep, of three p a 
members, the lower and upper projecting five inches from tiro lino or 
the central band. The upper is divided into sis equal spaces by 
five ornaments with two half spaces at the onda, and the lower is 
divided by larger ornaments into five full spaces and two half spaces 
at tho ends. These ornaments are the same as the well-known 
Buddhist window-pattern, except that, instead of lattice work or a 
human head they contain a grotesque face coded fortimtiM or t bo 
face of h ime. The snnk frieze between the projecting members kecpi 
the ground colours of tho chequer pattern in which it was pmtited. 

At the cast end of the portico is another chapel, with two pdlura 
and two pilasters in front, raised above the floor of the temple hM 
perfectly plain inside* It measures twenty-seven feet seven inches 
by eleven feet seven inches, aiul, ns the floerr is $nnk a tew inches 
iMilow th© level of the plinth or step i n which the pillars stand, tho 
wLiter that drops into it from the rock above remains during most uE 
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Passing to the west through the Great Cave a few stops lead 
into another court, the flour of which is covered with fallen rock 
and earth. On this side also tire root of tho Great Cave baa pre- 
looted some seven feet: beyond the pillars of the portico, and the 
rixif of the small chapel on tho west side hns projected five and si 
half loot } the rest of the court* about nineteen feet wide, is open 
to the skv The old entrance to the north-west has been blocked by 
earth and stones taken out of the court- Uu the south wall of the 
court a lar go cistern ran sunder the hill, the roof supported by two 
roughly hewn square pillars. The cistern is now much lilled ^dh 
earth and a great part of tho rock in front has fallen in. Originally, 
on the plan of most Buddhist cisterns, it probably had only a square 
opening above, near the east end According to Do Canto it wm 
commonly behaved to bo bottomless. The waiter ia cod and pleasant. 

Tho shrine on tho west side of the court is entered through a 

E ortico supported in front by two square pillars and pilasters, now 
roken awav, and approached by four or five stops before tho central 
opening. This portico b about twenty-seven feet long, thirteen feet 
seven inches deep from the front of the platform, and eight feet ton 
inches high. It contains a good deal of sculpture* At the north 
end is a group of figures similar to those in the left recess at the north 
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lUti Vienrinif ihe mark of her earner, which is the Hmie as tho earner of th® 
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The MdhikdM curved Jfi the Kalb? c*ve el Eharm and in the U divide CaVc Mar 
Ohalotkach iu the Niom ? * Dominions. Cafe Temples of India, 42S< 
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entrance of thu Great Cave. In tho centre is Shiv* seated as? an 
ascetic on a lotos, throne, upheld by two Eufc heavy-wigged figures 
shown to the waist Niebuhr 1 * drawing represent9 Shiv us resting 
his left hand on his thigh, and having the right hand slightly mined. 
The fore-arms nro now broken. To the right of Shiv is a fig are 
sitting cm his heels and holding an opening plantain, and behind him 
is a bearded ascetic or sago. On the left is a similar sitting figure* 
and above ian Brahma with three faces, and some other forms ; in 
the clouds are the usual flying attendants four on each aide. 

A door at the back of the portico leads into a. Ung shrine abonfc 
ten feet seven inches by nine feet seven inches In the centre is 
a Hug conical above and below aqunrq with faces eighteen inches 
broad. It stands in a case or shilunkha which is roughly cut on 
the floor. On each aide of the door is a warder with two demons 
at his feet and two fat flying figures above his shoulders. To the 
south of this door is a group of figures, among whom Shiv appears 
with sis arms and the third eye in his forehead. His high crown 
la ornamented with a crescent j in the front right hand ho holds 
n cobra ; in the second the club, as in the dancing Shiv j the third 
or outer arm is broken. In his front left hand he holds his 
dress ; in the second is some object now defaced, and the palm 
oE the tilled is exposed. At his right is a plantain tree with a, 
figure sitting on the ground, and above is Brahma on his swan- 
borne lotus-sent. On Brahma's left a male figure rides a bull with 
a bell fastened to its neck, and between this and Shiv's head nro 
two figures, one of thorn a female holding a fly-whisk. Beside 
Shiv's front left arm is a female figure with a jewel on her forehead, 
and a neatly looped head-dress. Above her left shoulder is Indra 
on his elephant, and behind him Vishnu, with four arms, holds 
his discus in one of his left hands and rides on the shoulders of 
Gar m3, whose brow is marked with the Vaishnav sect mark. In 
front of Garud’a wing is a a mall flying figure, and beneath is a 
male figure with a crescent in his hair. 

At the south end of this portico is the beginning of u small rude 
chamber, rough and scarcely large enough to hold more than one 
person. 

There is no inscription in the caves. It is hoped that the date 
and name of the builders may be learned from a stone which was 
taken to Europe about 1510 by the Portuguese Viceroy Dorn 
Jofto do Castro, and which may still bo found in Portugal, and 
deciphered- 1 

Besides the stories that they are the work of the Fdndav#, or 
of Sikandar that, is Alexander the Groat, the Musalman Rlnday or 


' Tna&r Bom. Lit, Sew. (Reprint}* L 27<X It wm thought tiwt ft atone mentioned 
by Murphy m hia Trttfuls in Portugal (1705) might turn out to be the- Elephant* 
atone, Uut that atone b* bean lately deciphered by Pundit BhftgY&Eilil, and ha* 
been found to refer to S&mndth in Eilhii^ir, not to Elephant*, ArcliH.-vIogiuI 
Smay, No. 101. Two snjeribed copper-platoa were found in cl wing e*rth in the 
north-cast comer of the inland, Tbcy are believed to be oow in En^lrund in the 
Ik'kfvlvh'Ii of ft Mr, Harold Smith, a Contractor, who took th*m with him 
about IS^Tj. TIipi ruewtLrjn of a Pcraiaci inscription at the month of the cave 
(Macncul in ArchaeatagUj YIIL 273) seema to be a miatako, Erakine., Trmi, B> L. 
(Reprint), L22& 
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Kinjr Arthur/ Da Couto meutiona a local tradition that the cares Chapter XT?. 

were cut by a Kaaaxa king named Bnadsur, whose daughter Us ha pi^esof IntunUt 

dedicated herself to perpetual virginity and lived on the lalaiid 

for many rears. Besides the caves, Biindsuris saul to have boil //tow*. 

many mansions on the island, and a benutifnl palace at a city calle 

Sorbalo. In support of this legend De Couto noticed, that when he 

wrote, old bricks and cut-stones were found in great quantities, 

probably tho MMMi that still give an interest to many parts of the 

island . 9 

1 Tire I’indav* are the five btothor hero** of the MshtbhArat, Yddjurikir, Bh™* 

Ariim KM. u! Sabadcc, who with their wife Drenpadi w«* banish'd ud tawjd 
tr.wan.Wr over India far twelve VW. At each ol their baita tigplato*. 

stormed but tts a Wht. they built a totnpla or out ■ «nit« <f ” “ 

S^PiaX?™ to etpkdn sit trace* «i BuddUM bufidinp,™d BMv“ tha 
and king of njlitOfosoMa to explain all traces of Buddhul faith ami leUmg. the 
restorer* 0 of &>uua secured the complete fOTgottcnncss of their old ntali and 
cotUiUEran. To the people of thu Ki»kan the name of Gautama Buddha is now *■ 

**^The C t»ihtion about Alexander i» mentioned by Pyte 07121. by Grow (J ‘' 
ami by Guldinghom (1795). Alexander'* Dyke acWM the Bwsem gAitaSLS® 
mil* above GhodWnr, Alexanders H«*e formerly ffl» of HwJ^WEophM^ 
and Alexamlcr an the builder of the Jfsndspeihvar cave* are other instance* uf the 
Miualman practice of translating Pindar into SikamlM 1 , . , . 

s D ,. r u uto in J. a B. R. AT L 40-Do Gewto notiaea that the island "M 
hn«wn as 3ant*piir, a name interesting from i*» similarity to Saitdsbtir, aJMt 
mentioned by toverri Arab and European wntew between the Wnthirnd si 
centuries. The chief references to Smdsfeur MV Uafu-111«J) d . °f> f ' 

VuW a Cbtbar, L cclL). whp notice* that crocoddea were found to the of U» 

Indian sea, such a* the boy of San.Htmr* to the I“diML •* 

apparently of the Balharahe diet is the SlIhArt*r (compare Elliot. 14. A 
rSn.i (1153) places Sindspur four day* from Brtfteb, on * * - **®8'J 
cart wether' H w» a commercial city with beautiful horn™ and neh markets 
(Jaoberts Idrisi. I79i. Idrisi alto describe* it as f«ir day* from TLtoa or 
gena VEHiot-s Hbtory, I. S9). Raahidu-d din («*»•"«*■“ a Suidibur tfahot L 
ST the next town to Which is Pahnw^epparentlr I of H»tm 

lYuWa Cathey, II. 45). Abu-l-fida (1020) line a tknlipnr_ which he is said to 
rotUOJe wi th SanjAn (TtlUb Cathay, 1 1 444) Dmi Botn ta (134-ydescnbca 
Mt three days from Gogh* and one iff from Honor (Ditto,/IQ. Chmubwfc' 
ed in the Catalan map (1375) (Ditto, 444). A KuwW*. hutIJt>Wappani n «»^Uohit 
-n A rub gcA Gil the naflffllHP ai the Iflilmn Octm fV , R r . ‘^ 

Fmkllv there ii A Cmt*par m UmBktetf* map Avig^tioQ dt J^Jin 

£•& I jmutf hnfc iW)* bat it* poflitioii *ftath of B*enii to to JasU|SMr 

mT H. Yule istotUfied |C ? thsy.IL 444} shot Sam 
and Goa pro the «uni‘. Sovcrttl of the refcrenves suit G<* harbour and do not smt 
Jtombay harbour. But other notices eeedl to fit better with some place ui the 
ThinaceesC Tile ose of the double name KnwwM-SandibUT in tho Muhlt seems 
to Mbit to two Sandibnrs, and De CotttO^namc sMmstO make't 
Simtapnri or Elcphanta wn* ope of the two, fbo onfn of De Couto in . P 
is proliably the holy city. Its rereniblance to Shorntpur porhap* eipW why 
De Gon to’s Brahman informants mails Wcplunti the seat « lb Kittt dtn. SeadH , 
i^tClWiW. Work*. XII. 396} but incorrect torn o the namo of the same 
city, probably explain* De Omto's story of the Anww W gttli 

Acfenlmgto the Harivansh, B4» the Asnr. the eldest of the hind™! tons of IBahu 
had a thimmeJ arms and a capital called Sboaitpar, or the city ^ blood. Sn 
hiijli diil Bin stand in his favour that Shiv allowed him to be oalled his no, 
ytmnger brother of Kirtlkey. god of war. Bin dnfeeto ad his enemies, and. WeMisd 
with idlctmsa, prove Shiv to tlml him work for hta ihOBSMid arms. Shiv premises 
a ernubat that wiil tax his powers and tells him tliat the fill of the standard from Ins 
ILlM fl .ro,.fia the sign that Wat Wat hand. Soon after, ameog manv other ornan^ 

— a hurricarm and an eclirWc, the standard is struck by lightning and f»H*. Bin is 

I ^OMd»J*iTIBl Pin ati, with a band ol heavenly damoels and % Nimpan^of 
SS^T were amusing themselves on the l*mk of a river. The god wa. Wen by U»ha 
I the daughter of Uin. and full of admiration slur prayed Pwvsti to grant her such 
I a husband. PSrvati promised ami said that on aeeflaia night she would *«S her 

u I0&1-11 
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The style of the pillars and the dose resemblance to the Doraar 
cave at fclum led Mr. Ferguson to assign the building of the 
Elephant a cares to the eighth century, Df. Sfctenson places them 
between the eighth and twelfth centuries, Mid Dr. Isunft^a in 
the latter part of the eighth or tho ninth century.' I audit 
BbwrinUl agrees with Mr. Fergussou in assigning the carp to 
about the middle of the eighth century. As features m. n iar to 
this date he notices, among architectural details, the timed pot- 
shaped capitals of the pillars. Among characteristic forms o 
sculpture, he notices, in tho male figures, a ptOtti vldieriiko 
bearing and the practice of soiling the hand jauntily on the hanging 
waistband j tho sacred thread made of braided ropes of pearls * 
tho curled hair falling in tong ringlets over tho neck, the tall throe- 
plated crown, and the fanlike frill or ruff at the back of the head the 
three last features being adapted from Saesatnan models - i he 
characteristic details in the female figures are the large round knot of 
hair that shows a little over the back of ihe head, the row of fortmd 
close-twisted ctirTs that line the brow and tefnpl£B v and the del scat 0 
and suitable shades of expression that appear in some of tie faces. Jo 
Pandit BhagvAnkPs opinion these characteristics point fro a date 
slightly later than the date of the Dasavatar cave nt Elum, which is 
known to have been built between 720 and 750. _ They are not found 
in sculptures separated by any considerable interval from the 
Dflsfiv&tar sculptures. They are notably absent from Ambannith, a 
good typical instance, whose date is known to be 1000 ._ 


future huibmuJ i» » dMm. Gu tha night namril f.b dreamed lint aha bad 
visit,-.! by a warrior «f great b»nty, With «b« htl P °f th« 1Alr y 1 hijndatli*. '.f the 
Fainter, itie -nets pantait* of ell fanjmia prituX*. and M.mng iW hmi* Ijj hcraol 

WdlThS r J»« »' “ *£“\** r 7 ™ e . 

Painter got* to iHrsAta, linds AninukUi unUri 1 ?- fall rf 1 bptHjJul jprl b In 
awn in a dream. Tin- lain,- tell, him she ha* ™ to take hun to hm ^dylo»r, 
add brine* him info to VniiVa palace. They ore »*Fn«l in th. Ij anil 1 j art « 
uiicereiis.nic.iu style, and n law day* pant <imrtlj. Umo ihe -pro..r|« ^ tbait m 
itriiHjrr h;.H tak-a nphii .|i»rtrr» in Uu- * | Bin. I»- dv b.".-.-l. lt *’ 

m™ sen.la a l^lul i.f men to hill thu strtmtvr But Anuuddh wrenehm the w«]x ■#■ 
-n| of their hand* anil drive's them air. (Un aiiiac* tumielf. anil, after a yr, at 
fiaht. Anirudiih u beaten and bound. At Dwirk* t*W. come* that Aomnloh »* » 
nriaonee at Shi'nitpur. Krinlina galhen * great army. li«a*a lhPsa K li *H l«rnrf», 
Sifume* hi* way into Sbonilpur. Bin n defeated and all bin arm* cut "ff hut 
ten. In apltn of ni» defeat and hii wounds Bin rtrflaini hnn m his tnwt in him. 
Ho danena, Buumwi and weak u he ii, before the awl, and, in reward, n allowed 
tn iia to heaven and t« a leader of Shiv * . a£ eU, Krttbjw rttsm* te Pwirka , and, 
vitn Great rejoicing* * ill U*h*'s b*adflnidcu nn nujricd jowg ^ Aslavi. 

HwiTanib IT. 102 -SfeR. r _ 1T f . * 

The atorT ia fnll rtf t ht Mrrelbilll* Fhorntpur ii girt with a wall oF fore, the 
n wrinn nNs tine deffiCffitl u weapam, And msie thdr j«anidn ihraijgK the WT by 
ttlie he]n of the ina^ic flf «Agca or by ih<S Murtii m* *'f bwvenjy bearert* N i aeUti* 
Jiidew wUre Sbonitnnr we r haw £az &r ia wjias dimrtiM r™ b*Axkm, wither 
on the wvl or mlflni. Sliorrtlpnrs arc LOt utkCOinmoo. Thtrrc La one in north 
^ne on Ihe Conwnandel iVMfe, Andoacon the Godivari (Lut^ols* Harivamh + II. lv%h 
ItA Wir with the chief uT iMrlu favocmi the dew that Bi& i city wm aom«whern 

in Western liulh- # , JipriL ^ , 

The itniy and Afliroddh m the Btih|«rt a fiate!ni-n (L th cuntuty\ dr&liu 

nimwd httrAnina ddh, wkich i* given in Wilean * W rufce + XII itW -3^0. A nrn nlillg 
to a Gujarati &ki!i of the Bcvefitecnth wtnry p called Wi i h a ron or the alMiut-twn 
ol OkK OLhfl wrta the dun^htor of VAmti wbum Bull wju lllovwl to udxjpt. ^ bin 
the girl grew up ftiin* finding that her hunbind I'M ilatitHid t<i k the came of hi* 
tEvatli, impriaQoed her 3ti a kWrr under hb palace. Hi® f«t ftf the ilnry ii tnn ch 
the sarnf a* the ucnant in lh* HatIthiiIs, . 

■ l Burgew” EJephuata, \ ■ The ?Am*ni*a dyrrmtty of Penaa, 530B50. 
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As the sculptures arc almost entirety confined to the representa¬ 
tion of supernatural beings, they have little of the value wliich 
attaches to the Ajattta cavea fts illcstrafcions o£ the style of nress 
and the manner of lining at the time to which they belong, hxcept 
one or two bearded. rwhi* and the moustached Rudra, the faces 
of the male figures are hairless Some wear the hair Coiled into 
n high dome in the ascetic or jata style, others wcEir the hair 
either cropped or in close wig-like curls. The chief head-dress is 
the rich royal tiara, much the same jo shape and details ns the royiu 
head-dresses painted in the Apnea caves oE the sixth and seven 
centuries * n trace of which aumves in the modern wedding 
or bd*ing m None of the figures is shown wiiha modern turban. The 
east guardian of the Trimurtt, the worshipping figure in front of the 

g roup in the west side of the buck aisle, and the great siatne of 
Lmirav or Yirbhadm in the group at tka north end of the western 
aisle have a peculiar fanlike frill or ruff at the back of their necks. 
In several instances the waisteloth T or dhoiat^ is tied in a bow on the 
right thigh and allowed to hang down the leg; and the sacred thread 
is heavier and broader than the present slight string. Iti other 
respects the dress of the male figures is much the same as at 
present. The very rich and heavy jewelled necklaces are much 
like Ajnnta necklaces of the sixth and seventh centuries and, as in 
Ajnote, a large dq tuber of the figures have their ear-lubes drawn down 
by heavy ornamental # % 

The female figures generally wear the hair tied iti a large ball 
behind the heal None of them wear the hodieo and mm draw 
the ond of the robe over the shonldcf; in other respects the robe 
is worn as it now is. None of the figures wear nosermgs and many 
wear girdles, but the ornaments of the earj flE?ck # arm* and ntiklo 
appear to bo the same as those now worn by the Hindu women of 
Gujarat and the Konknn.* Among the weapons shown are the trident, 
the sword and dagger, the discus, and the mace : among animats 
the tiger, elephant, eagle, alligator, bn!], horse, tortoise and s™n t 
add among plants und trees the lotos, plantain, njfcafr, and milk-bantu 
Of miscellaneous articles arc a looking glass, baskets, bowls, bells, 
conches, and water and bntter-pots. 

When new the walls and ceiling of the caves, and probably ns 
at Ajnnta and Kan fieri the pillars and figures, we re covered with a 


1 The appearance of the ears of of tho figure* waJlfl thd Arab trailer 

Sulainum'* (S50J remark that the B*lhinu porhapi rather SilhAra, the king at in* 
Kunlun, wuh the prinCo of tbe men who b*v « their ear* pkrecd- Ellii A"a 11 L 3 - 

Thm practice of dragging down ihr UX-lllbn* rernnini in Ibo 

among aotno Viafdrit m*i atAofcg the SfflftU Iwnd of "* * MWTl “ 

Kinphatif or atit-ttitt, iDotaib of this MQ t are given in Bombay Iru^ttiMsr, V- 
thn EfigSUh traveller EiU?h ttOtfcsad that the oan of iho women of 
OrraU-l were io stretched by the weight df their tunings that a tiWl «mla pa fc ihrm 
of hit ringer* into the hdflfl in the hSw. Hama' Voyage*, (. About 

(1750-1770). abiding to G ran# (Voyage to I he EiwC Indie*, I. 24S) on thd MajahAr 
cooat KUVit of the people had their earn han^io^ afaafllft to them ibonhk'nj, >V hnn 
Voting tbri lotum were bred, aipiral slip of the brab-pllm leaf WM iufcrwhlEed and 
renewed &■ the h<de grew bigger. When the hdo wa m ntadn *M big as poraibl*-^ they 
hd^rn^l the Car with petulant* heavy enough Id bantt thti gristltf. The ftaJno author 
nntioaa ilka name praetke in Mozambba? where the womna ftf Johutut winkted 
it a beauty to have Ike oar-ldbea greatly dilated and weighed down. 

3 S« Tram. Bom, Lit. Soe, jRopnut), 1. 5363, 
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coating of painted cement, 1 The caves probably centi ntied wel I cared 
for tilt the overthrow of the Dovgiri Yadavs by AM-nd-tlin KhiljL 
(1295-1316) at the close of the thirteenth century. At the 
be smiling of the sixteenth century* perhaps during the greater part 
of the fifteenth century, Elcrphontn* with the rest of the TMua coast* 
wus nouujonlly under the Musalm£ti kings of Ahmedabad. They do 
not seem to have interfered with tho caves* which, when they 
pissed to the Portuguese in 1584, were the best of all the cave 
leTiipleSj as big as a monastery, with courts and cisterns, and, along 
the walls, many sculptures of elephants* tigers, human beings, and 
other cleverly "figured images well worth seeing-- 

Five years later Dom JoAode Castro thought the caveat beautiful 
that they could not be the work of human bauds. Even Apelles 
might have learned from tho proportion and symmetry of the 
figures. 1 On a second visit in 1550 Garcia d’Orta found the caves 
much damaged by cattle. 1 A bent thirty years later Linschoten 
(1583-1596) described the Elephant Tempi* on the bland of Pori 
□is the most famous temple in Western India. It was as lafgtt as a 
monastery, and had many places and cisterns, figures of elephant** 
lions and other animals, and amadous cut with exquisite skill. He 
thought them the work of the Chinese who bad lately traded to those 
parts. When he wrote they were deserted and mined, only serving 
m a monument of the splendour of the Indians which was still great 
iu the inland parts.' 1 At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
DoConto complains of the sculptures 4 and indeed almost, everything 
eke * being injured by the frolic of the soldiers.® In 1673* Fryer 


1 Be Couto flfflQS) Nay* that though Ibe atoiiO of thv motfutab in of a gnj colour, 
the w|u>lii b-ly inside, Lhe susUnrs, the ^mil everything i'U*\ 1 ijl«S f^rtntrly 

been covered with * dial *4 film* mixed witit hittimeM a&il oonWBtksw that 

KLi'lc the temple m bright iJmt it bjoked vtry befltM Net uly did iho fifurw look 
ray beautiful, but Ihv features md workmaiwbip could be i^rv dutinctly pwwfcfad* 
M,r tbal neither in lih«f tmr m w« omild wt'Z ligurea be engraved with 
nicety, ficmnraSjflr perfection. Oirwc (1 7JSQJ tout partienkr notice of some pajutbga 
rennd 1 in; nut fur anythm,!* curiaiM in the design but far tin.- K nuty am I 

freshne*" of the colouring (Voyage 1. S'J}. Enkine (iHlSj meDtiesw Mitral concentric 
irirclc* with wmu figna'i in tine ruuf of the ifnuul entrant. (Truis. Bom. Lit &*c_ 
llteptintj, L 260), tm 1833 remain* of pai citing Wort, still cWnaide* which n^omed 
to hive u-igbaily been of a red colonr, font had in »me place* fidod to a purple bine, 
(Mad. Janr. V. 171 h Many patches of cement remain and em-lcur may till I hr traced 
specially on the rt*of td the West portico of the Great Cave and is the west nr lUlfika 
chamberdf the east wbg. Scanty m Are the traces of cccnsut and colour, Dc routes 
statement and the efitlnsKwm of the lint Portuguese visitors, ecem to show that Mr. 
(Inithl 1 thoroughly iuJurwetl and I *-m C tidl ly finished 1 Ajanta in the fttrt h f'eatuty" 
is a dale represent itum of the Hoft and varied brilliuuy of the Great I-Uepbujato 
Cam whm it passed from the architect* 5 k&mla 

3 G kfOta D'uru, €Moqwm in Tram. fck*n, Lit Sac. (Reprint K h 260 P Qarei* um* 
not certain whether the temple was the Wafk t»f the devil, who had o xerted ill his ftktili 
iu deceiving tho heathen, or the wort of the Chinese. 

When the: ParfalgiUW toot the inland, it was rented to one Jofc Fires for tb* 
annual quit-rent OK L-t (105 iHin&Kop). It itNnainesl wilh him til! IMS, when it 
puKd k Manuel Etebello da Silva who agfuJi mmhi it over to hi# ilaughter LNw 
Kona Maria Manuel d' Almeida, who was married to Ijjpq iU Malta SlUUpaio on tbe 
22nd April 1^16. The dcaocmlanta of thi* lady Ware living b Raaaeb ns l»te as IS48. 

3 Primeiro Ibiteiro da O-^ta da hulk, 64 Oh marvidlouj hardihood, he adds* 
truly it never entered the mind of mao oven to plan inch a work* much hm to cany 
It to eemplrlion. * Colloquufr in Trxna, Rg« 4 , Lit* Boc, (Iteprilith I. 26U. 

^Khvi^atieft de J tan Tlnghes de linsehot. S3. 

■ JoUflial E- Ur 1L A + I. 42, 41, Dc (.WUi i account, one of the earliest and 
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repeats that the cave was defaced by the Portuguese. 1 Pylte, in Chapter XT7. 

_____ Places of Interest. 


■tin CM of the beat description! of 'lie care* i» given in full : This rtnuirkslile cad 
•tdeadid temple of Elephant* U situated a a rornll mUoJ about Half a le^gM m 
clreumfurecuK. which marks the Bombay river jut wh«U rt u about to enter the tea 
from the northward. It it so called, on account of a pjat^itose elrphaiit attH 
aland, whteh is seen on entering the nw, ami Ut *wd bo have been built by a Hindu 
tinii named Sdnjiaur, wlw became muster of OTWything from the Gauge* towards. 

It ii (fined fond so it appears) that immense same of fflooey won) on this 

temple, and that millions «f workmen were employed OS it for many Xho 

ate of tbi« temtie stretches from north U> south. It is nearly op«l tmjll ndos, pwtl- 
ciiUrly to the north, out, and west f the bach lies to the wtrth- 
tempi* is *W eighty psoas W and silty breed, It i* *11 hewn ™t o( the solul 
roc It, ami the upper roof, which t» the top of the roch, a supported by fifty ptllara, 
wrought from Aw same mountain, which are w> arrnngt-d as to divide the body of tho 
temple into seven naves. Each of those pillar* ia twenty-two span* Sgwre. and from 
the middle upward i» eighteen spans round. The Stone of the tmmntain where thi* 
temple has ln!on curved is of a grey colour. But the whole body reside, the P 11 "*' 
the figure*. and every thing els*, WHS formerly covered with * owt of lime mued with 
bitumen and other coinpoeitione, that made the temple brightand very beautiful. the 
fi-ntures and workmanship showing verv diitlriet. so that 11 ,'ithur m stiver nor Id wax 
could suoh figures be engraved with greater nicety, flueneas, « p«f«nan. 

Ob entering the temple U> the right hand U«S IS a W«si dnH* s*d * ™ "f™ 
breed, and fihwn and a half high. Within arc many figure*, that in the Huddle 
seventeen mans high. with a large and lxantiful crown on the head, so nicely made, 
ThU {Ta n pU tXv* bccniiuted rather than «rv*Un rtcmsWitb the cW 
Tin, figure linn eight hands and two leg. ; MW of the right hand* holds* sevptre with 
a make round it like that of iierenry. Over the top of tbn awptre there are bhruo 
small idols ,,f a cubit each t one of the left hand* supports in it* tingcv* three other 
idols of the "min! size. To the left there ia another largo Ido* with a cymitar, ami 
,, 1 -ur it another verv large- one, with the body of a man and Uie hearted an deplaint, 
from which 1 think’ tbe island touk it* name. In thin idol they wurehin the memory 
„r an ulapiuiHt, whom the Hindus call (JflJtrvA of whom they relate ffiaeyfsbleiL Near 
tljid idol, foiucs from the rock a stun.' *.-at in which is seated a figure with one body 
and three beads, each of them having one hand i-Mept the, middle one, which ha* two, 
and in the left hand holds a bwk. Tp the left of this idol there is the figure of a 
«„msu three pruni high, her left hand resting on the shoulder of another small 
figure of a woman, and the right hand twined round another even aniallcr figure, 
lliiiii--dinted v above this Idol there is another mounted npon the bend Of an elephant, 
aj.ul near this auotlicr on the neck « mother idoh , 

Two i wrrt from tilia fwcaa towards thoaOHth the temple begins tn widen cleivi. 
mew towards the West, the not; to proceed towards the south another eleven 
and returns acaiu U,wards the weft eleven pai-iii- In this oisfo there in. to the right 
hand a rove* hewn in the n-ck seven and a half feet high and sixteen broad. In the 
middle of this recess ia an hlul in * sitting posture, twelve ipani high from the waist 
Upwards, with a very curious and beantifal erewm, ft hM eight bands and two fogs, 
and with ,inc Of its right hud* ami another of the left apread* W« thehcaJ a 
mmm of the tame it™ Above it in the air are many male and fomftk ldida on* 
mbit each, in the second Tight hand it has a two-edged sword, and tn the thud a 
small idol forngine by the Inga. The fourth right hand with a part of the arm but 
been broken by the fmlic of the soldier* of the fleet th*t. visited the' pi**, as is nearly 
the case with everything ok*. In the second left hand rt has 1 little bell, am «roaa 
the ihculder a Luge wiiW of many little human head* strang UmUhp-, and all hewn 
in the same stone ami engraved on the neck itself, tu the thud hand it has a kettin 
With a small idol cm it. The fourth lelt hand, with the afro, li broken On twill, 
■ides of this idol ami throughout this renew there are thirty small idols standing. 
A few paces f«« this recess to tbe right hand, which lies tc the south, there » a 
V itmn* rwm long and u tnony browl^ hnWII HI tiio fyc*-, anrt to wnlMOUH 

m Id admit of I pwn wiUkLng all mWfci, It has It dwr w e*eb *ido entered by A 
Aiidit ni Jivo HbulH. In tlip middle yf tba chjh$»l t#H m\wint it.HK «*t of twenty-feitr 
tciiua, where then= i* a Gpn of W idol w dUboneat ibftt w iarhwx tfl namv it. 
H ia nailed by the HindtllW ^ i* woahipptHl with great ■&[^nitition f and tt u Md 
in nidi G»tuaaata- -n that the Kinw™ Hmdtt* n*ed t q w&ar inch hgiirea alwiit tlatir 
neck. A KjtnanrSK kins of MWJ *ii principle* md justice nl^lig-hetl thu shameful 
«n R taii Ul Tkrvs fmr m£m of th« home* tlie «ncket* of which itill CSSit. WM never 
opened except once in the year, do the <by of ita grotto fatixity* to ithow in wbat 

1 New Account, 75- 
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1712, found th& Portuguese foddering cattle in the caves In the 
rainy season. Ho board that lately one of their Fidalgoa, to divert 
himself with tie echo, hud Grad a great gun into it with several shot, 
which hud broken some of the pillars. 1 In 1720 Hamilton found the 
island serving only to feed cuttle. 3 Grose (1750) describes the caves 


they belli tlic idol in question. At each entrance of this Swum than 
jue two beautiful giAnt* tweisty.f^nr span* high. 

Ten paces from ihe cK^p^l Bring towards the imnth tier* ia fttutUtar ree«J with n 
Vpfciutiful porch cd mosaic *ofcmsa*hap t twenty-four feet Iwead ami twenty-six high. 
In the middle there u an idol MiettQ mai high, wilh font haladJ and two lega* wmI 
ode hand r>nnd a fennle , To the left of this idol !k-r* ti aiinthcr of «qu il 

tile, *ftd below it another mull 0 O 0 with three head*, four hamlt and two legs, ftltd 
around til this nMtsi inside ire many Other idols, From this to the west thm i» a 
l utem of oitelknl Water, the bottom of which, like the fountains nf Alfeo and 
Anthusa, is said never to have bc*p found. 

Hero uudi the western w&II T which in that of the right hand of the twdy of the 
temple.. tiatuming hence to the ena| there ia ft toms* very curiously w orked, fou rteen 
f«t oread and eighteen long. In the middle there i* an tmwnitt idol, with crossed 
lega and a Tory beautiful crown on the head, and on both rides there arc many Image* 
of men and women and naa on honwjbadk, Thence the pagoda t+> extend 

towards the «wl f where there ia anntheir rceoes Like the exthrre, from beneath which 
issues an idol from the Waist upwards, very Large, with Jive face* in proportion to the 
body, with crawna on the heads, and twelve homls* with which it supports a Btcme 
scab over which then? is Another immense idul h with one face, six band* and two lens, 
having one of the right hands over the neck of a woman, also very Jarg* sitting by 
him, and on each side of the idol there are Other* of nearly Ihe aftine mxe, seated on 
tlm AMO lest a and in the body of the recess there are about ft hundred more idols of 
the figure of men and women. EToc*ftdlftg tbctiee lowanla the SOUtli. there is another 
recess with a giant-like idol sitting in the middle of it with a Grown on the head* and 
with four heads and two legs, having on each aide a large idol, mEI« of the figure of a 
Woman and the other of a m.m, In? tides many other idol*. 

Hm ends the eastern wall, which is that of the left hand of Ihe pscidA, At the 
end of these two eastern and Westarn walis of the pag-nds there are three fug* recesses. 
That in the middle which lie* murn to the interior is thirty feet bread and sixteen 
long. From the pavement Of this chapel issue* A body from the waist upwards of ao 
enormous a size, that it fill* th* whole vacuum in length and breadth 4if the recess. 
It has three Lsrgt: ^ , the mid* 1 Zc one look* to the north* the second to the vuit, 
nud Ihe other to the task Filch of these faces ha* two hands, and on the hock two 
large necklaces, wrought with considerable perfection. Tbse figures have on their 
heads three very beautiful erewHJL The middle fine, which i* bigm 1 than the Other*,, 
holds in ijne hand a large globe, and whatever it had tu the right hand cannot be 
discovered* aait i* dr laced. The fece on the right side holds in the right hand a 
Cobra di capelin* and in the left A rose called Golfo, which are produced in Lirge lake*. 
At the entrance of thia chapel them are two giants standing cm rfteh aide of an idol 
ton apaus high. The second recess w hich is fci the right side is niustern fmt broad, 
eteven long, and thirty high and hi* in the middle of it an iummiuie idol with fmr 
lmnd.4 and two leg*., a? all the other*, and a beautiful crown on the bead, and al^ve it 
there is another of the figure of a woman twenty spam high- Throughout the whok 
of thw group there are many other small idols. To the fight Fide of this greup there 
is a gate seven feet high., and five and ft half brand, which commucuc&tc* with a dark 
■Kplftre 1 chamber ten pica broad and as many loiig H and there is nothing in it. 
Turning to tbe oth$rside of the middle recess there is another twenty ‘three 

iMt long, and thirty broad, hailing in the middle another idol twenty-two spans hi ah, 
™ four hands, and standing Upon qh leg only* with a benntiful omru no the head, 
which rests on lIl&e of a bulL The aocien ta beusved this idol to have bees half man 
juut halt Woman, it hu ooly nae brout jike tbo mdcgt AidMOOI, mi) hit in 

odc imi‘1 # Cob™, d» tftpftliw. and 10 the other a looking-gLu#, In this nrotop there 
ore more than fifty tafni. To the left liJe of tbi» recta there ia a ratr *i* ipuu 
"r 1 “.i ■ bro !?t ™ch camnwiijMtN with * ™ n mttrly miuh» aad *m- dark, 

itbere tbm ia nothing to be seen, With this snda tbe afifiire of this MAnln, which 
W injared in many putts, and whatever tbo «4durn have *p*re.l ia htauh a state 
that it 11 A (mot pity to Ht thnj destroy oil one of the m«t bountiful thine* in the 
* , ** ■““* ^ Wrt ' t 40 “* ft'i* I'strunliRHy tnjtoda, hnt, as I .lid 

not enter it with ,nch cqnreity an I now ibouJil, 1 did w.t rtiwk many tbiiig, that 

iiwlwolosia, \ 1 L 32 -J, I J{ tw Ai-vount, I. Ztl. 
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us water-logged. According to him the figures were in a tolerable Chapter XIV. 

state of preservation, until the arrival of the Portuguese, who were Places of Interest. 

at some pains to maim and deface them, even bringing field pieces „. „. TO _ 

to the demolition of the images, 1 Du Perron (1760), whose account Bu*$, 

of the caves is very detailed, seems to have misunderstood whnt ho 

was told about the injury to the figures. He says the MaritbAa 

dtngced some pieces of cannon to take off the plaster with which 

the Portuguese had covered many of the figures j but finding that 

the bas-reliefs began to fall with the plaster, they tools to clearing 

the plaster with a chisel. 51 Niebuhr (ITUS) found the figures much 

damaged at the feet. Ho did not believe the mischief was dene by 

the Portuguese or by travellers ; it was the effect of rain water which 

fell from iho roof of the temple and remained in it for a long time ® 


<1* not it. >w exiit; I reeoUevt finding n rotew, which i» n«t -eon new, open ill through 
lino front* about forty Jett tmg, find nlutig the roct there WA* cleritaa space, of. 
the length of the hoHM, tike oar altara both in breadth and height, with many 
remarkable thing* Oh it. Among them I recollect having remarked ike story Of 
Queen Paaiphao with the Ball, and an Angel with a drawn sword turning oat f rom 
nndcmcath a tree two very beautiful iignrta of a man ami Woman, both naked, m tlit 
holt Serin!lire repres^nta onr fif*t anoertnri Adam ami Evu. 

WlfeD the Fortammi t'iok Tta&^n and it* dejHndGncica, tboy went to UII f^rnple 
and BBJJlOTOil a famous over the gAte winch hail aft mflcriplioil *'f B ^d 

weH wHtton characters which wu beat to lb* king, tdtix thnOannacof Lndia 
had in vain to find oftt any Wendts or Moor in the cast who could 

decipher lhelm King Dom John III. also UM6& all bis cmlu&Vtjars to the tame 
purpose, bttt w iih ooi offocij and tho lt«ma thus rentwd there, and there la now 114 

tf Oii tko'iideof the bin wLen tho pig .da stands, about two ftonefckrowi to the 
4 Bal, then* is another pagoda open jin. front, and tho root is fopporteu by many pillars 
boftntifoliy mctiled, of which mly two now «iat* and are Diu-toea spans high aiuI 
twelve thick. This temple It torty tkrtM pace* long and thirteen wide* and *t one 
them is a mini! room hint beaatifdUj worked, Tbare they wonlup tiwgodd™ 
Faromiaori rPanuueahran ). This pagoda* which it now entirely destroyed, wu Iho 
rnont stiip’nd'iiH work of it* siac. t 

In another hill of thin little uland, toward* the east as Ngudl tW great temple* 
nearly ill the muldjc, the re il Mother temple which formerly noratna of an entrance 
by a gale which had m marble j»rch very curiously executed. This pagoda has ft 
large knit and ihiw nm Tn the first, to the right hand, there is nothing now 
left- S the second baa two ufob seated in ft lam square Mat* ihic of tfacwi idol*, 
ealEed VolhnJa Ojumday (Vefcil Chamli), ha*l six hands and nnn hmd And was 
supported by tW smaller idols one o& each side, 

Bath this Large and the other small temples ana km iwn from I tin writings of ttm 
Kind as to ha ve been the w ork of a KAnani king called JUnimir. w ho ordered 
their etrastriictiim, M well a* of sotno famous palaces near them where he MUH., of 
which even in my time thara wuro ftome mai4« p and nuny rains of cut atenes end 
large ntihaftit hm k lts. Thiise palaces or this eity, which u Mtd to have been very 
bautifulp was called Horbolr. and the hill where the Kknhurt stands, 

Slmpdea A ilncghter of fche king adkd Uqam, who dedAted heneij m this island 
lo perpetual virgimty F lived ham Tar many years. Thy ancient* say Mis during In 
time of king Eaiiianr gold miAed OttCO for the space of thn^ at EJcphai 1 14, and 

it W 4 d therefore oallo«l 9antflpw or the Golden lsTand. t do not rolate May 

tu they are eo many that they' cannot well he 


Cfpwe h always rsuly boapneul tal 
:h4 same time aa U rose, merely 


tala again.it 


Voyago ( 

the Portiagui-^ri!. TietIenthaleT p alwut tlw 
Elephanto, Dvtt* Hist, et Geog- L 430 . 

1 Zend Ave*ta, L ccoCJfxii. This may be trne of MATHiapahimr which WM nsed 
as a chapel and school by the Portugal who drew a thick veil of cement over the 
old ScttlptarCiL . . _ .* * 

J Voysfft, 2b. Thw damage to the pillars and to the feet of the ngurca was 

► ThxmA* Vu_ at. lit Chap. SJ- iriailated. in JOW, 5 B. ft, JL 6oc.. L Id- (3. 
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In 1738 Dr. Hove, tho Polish traveller, found the figures in the ravea 
much ruined by the officers oE Admiral Corniah’a fleet, so much, that 
the greater part of them could hardly he distinguished. 1 Lord 
Yakutia (1803) did not find signs ol violence; he thought the 
mischief was caused by ram water* Ho notices that a wall had been 
built across the entrance to keep oat cattle. In 1318 Mr. Ersldne 
found the feet and lower parts of the figures "extremely rotten and 
eaten by the damp/ while the upper parts o£ the has-reliefs had 
suffered a good deal from force and injuty rather than time. In 
1325 Bishop Sober found the caves suffering from the annual mins; 
a great number of the pillars (nearly one-third of the whole) liad 
been undermined by the accumulation of water in the caverrij and 
the capitals of some* and parte of the shafts of others, remained 
suspended from the top like huge stalactites, the bases hatin|p 
completely mouldered away, 1 In 1350 Dr. Wilson noticed that the 
work of decay was fast progressing. In 1865 parte of the noses of 
two of the Trimurti faces were damaged, and, about 1368, the head 
was broken off one of the leogrtifa or tigers at the entrance of the 
eastern wing. 

From the time of the Portuguese conquest till within the last 
few years, Elcphanfca seems to nave almost ceased to be a Hindu 
place of worship. 3 In 1854 a Lohdua of Bombay, at a cost of 
£.1200 £R=u 12*000), built the flight of steps that leads from the 
north shore to the Great Cave. Dr. Burgess mentions that on Shirks 
great day iu February {Hdgh vndtjtt 13th) a fair is held and the IiVhj 
in the central shrine worshipped. The hist fair (Idtk February 1882) 
was attended by about 900 pilgrims, half of whom entered the caves 
and approached tho images. The rest, unable or unwilling to pay 
the entrance charge of M, (4 «,), contented themselves with bowing 
to the gods from the mouth of the cave. The pilgrims were mostly 
MerdthAs; Sonars* Kasars, KamathiSj and Bkuhdatm from Bombay, 
Stlsette, and PanveL The officiating priest" was a Bombay Gosavj 
who was helped by four Agris, dwellers on the island. Besides the 
worshippers from the neighbouring Manttha country there was a body 


pnrfiably canned by damp* Tlka break, Ln$ of arma and nous mn*t b« tbo iwult at 
UliMfctMud ViolobDU. 

1 Toaa, 1S8. 1 To praserfetbe rest from future destrnettem, the 'chief f of Haranjn 

sends, bfire wwkfy a jplafd of eight wpeyi purpowly to protect ttan tmn Do* 

1 ^arrativo, IL I& The decay or the pilUr* woe pndsably »|t]j due Up navi in 
the rock. Erakioa found that one of the pii.la.hi hj&d Neon patched with A 4gdi2at ul 
%Q*k t probably at the time whvti tbs cave waft manic. 

1 The reference* are eoffiewhU contradictory. In 1730 Grow {Voyage, L #2] *aye ; 
■The prcMDl Uuntoofl hav* no yem;ration for Gtie place/ Huvc (17«&) Ob tbo either 
kind, remarks [Toon, l&^J j 1 The Gcnlooe hold this place in groat- v'cDctution j th^ -ao 
that cOEne in pilgrimage from the tom tin cut apprcmch it with profound wUiuuity and 
deconiTEL 1 Julies Su-J. Camac [Ah-. Eca. IV, 407) Wrote : a Theft i it bu tradition 
of thera cave* having been frequented by llmdnaa* a place of worship* and at thi* 
jMfioil DO worship i* performed at any ol them/ In 1813 Mr. EmkiW* :mon minutft 
knowledge {tan. Lit. fen. Repriut, L £57} afcowed that the liwj m the central 
ihnne was vttil an object of religious Veneration to the natives, pardcutarly to lurrtii 
women. Ha occMWiially »w it adorned with garbutda of flown ami oU. Bishop 
Ihber(lSLS) noticed very recent marki of twlpaint Gil OtiO uf the Jihm/jl Ftowert Worn 
offered by thopeeptaof the island, hat no prigri cue £;*%£ to it from a diatanco, tn>r 
weni there dmj Brahman* «ta tinned at the shrine. Nwnitive, IL 1S2. 
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of Gujarat V&nis who brought a fiujurat Brahman as their priest. 
The images worshipped were the three-faced bust, the lings t and 
almost all atatues of Ganosh or Ganpati. The favourite part of the 
cave is the east wing, where a pool of water on the Boo? of the eastern 
recess or chapel is believed to be sent from ths Gauges in honour of 
Shir's great day, Several of the figures, especially the two statues 
of Gnueah, in the carious Matrika chamber in the west wall of the 
same cave are also worshipped. The worship consists of pouring- 
writer over the images, burning incense before them ? offering bel f 
marmelos* leaves to the iaViyi, and smearing G-anpati and soma 
other figures with red lead. The total number of visitors to the 
eaves in 188(U31 was 5'£00. 

About a quarter of a mile to the south-east ol the Great CavOj 
and at about the same level, b a second excavation, ft faces 
east-north-east, and* including the chapel at the north end, has 
an extreme length of about IQS| feet* 'The front is so completely 
destroyed, the entrance m filled with earth and stones, and the 
inside so hurt by water, that it is hard to aay what it originally 
looked like. The front was nearly eighty feet long, and must have 
been supported by a number of columns with two domi-columns at 
the ends, of which latter some fragments remain. Inside, the 
portico stretched five feet further to the south, giving a total length 
of eighty-fire feet with a depth of about thirty-five feet. At the 
north end of this is a chapel raised a few Feet above the level of 
the portico supported in front by four eight-cornered columns and 
two demi-cplunms about two feet nine inches in diameter, slightly 
tape ring upwards, and with capitals much like those in the Great 
Cave, Of these pillars two are entirely gone. The chapel, which is 
perfectly plain,, is about thirty-nine feet deep by twenty-two broad, 
and like most other rooms at Elephanta is of irregular uluipe. At 
the back of the portico are three chambers; that to the north is 
about fifteen feet nine inches wide by sixteen feet five inches deep, 
ami has generally several inches of water. The southern chamber 
is like the northern one. The central chamber is twenty feet nine 
inches wide in front and twenty-two feet at the hack, by twenty-one 
feet one inch deep on the left and twenty-two feet lour inches on 
the right. About three feet from the back wall stands an altar, 
seven feet four inches square, with the water channel* prandlika, to 
the north; the fiu^ has disappeared. At the entrance to this 
shrine is the only sculpture in the cave. The door is five feet 
four inches wide, and the architrave and iambs measure about five 
feet ten inches; the inner members are like those round the door 
of the shrine in the east wing of the Great Cave, and in the fourth 
cave | outside these is a leal moulding all round* and then a thick 
torus. Most of the sculpture over the door has fallen; but at the 
head of the jambs two figures of animals act as brackets* On the 
frieze above are some figures. Those in the centre are mot easily 
made out, then cornea a long alligator with a fantastic tail* then a 
boy holding bock the upper lip of a second alligator, and at each 
and a fat figure. Outside the jambs on each side stood a lofty door¬ 
keeper over whose shrmHera are two flying figures, a mala and a 
■ * 0 * 4—12 
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female As the rain water baa no escape this wa has of late gone 
rapidly to ruin, and the doorkeepers aru mere fragments* 

A little to the south of the k-ifc care is another still more broken, 
with a portico of uncertain breadth and about fifty feet two inches 
long. At each end there seems to We been a chapel or room 
with pillars in front. The north chapel is fifteen feet seven inches 
deep, with a cell at the back* whose mean dimensions arc fourteen 
feet deep by sixteen feet four inches wide, and a second on the 
west side measuring thirteen feet aix inches in front and fourteen 
feet nine inches at the back, with a mean depth of I5i feet. The 
*cmtb chapel is twenty*one feet cue inch by fifteen feet eleven inches, 
and has n cell at the back measuring fifteen feet tea inches by 
sixteen feet seven inches, but almost filled with earth. A pilaster 
mid portion of a pillar in front of this chapel show that they were 
octagonal and of the &ame style as those in the last cam 

This cave W like the last, suffered from water lodging in it. The 
door in ike centre of the buck of the portico, leading into the shrine 
is specially damaged* It is four feet uino inches wide nod of the 
flanio pattern as the others with large warders at each side, leaning 
on dwarfs* aqd with two Hying figures over the bead of each. The 
jamb and architrave measure two feet three inches in breadth, and 
the doorkeepers and demon 3 on each aide occupy five feet more. 

The shrine is a plain room, nineteen feet ten inches deep by 
eighteen feet ten Inches wide, with a low altar six feet eleven inches 
square, containing a ling six feet eleven inches in circumference or 
twenty-three inches m din meter. On each side is a cell, about 
fifteen feet square, opening from the portico by doom which have 
projecting pilasters and ornamental pediment* Though much 
destroyed enough remains to show that their chief decoration was 
the favourite Buddhist horse-shoe ornament* Some distance to the 
south of this envois a large roughly-hewn cavern more like a cistern 
than a temple. The entrance i* almost choked with earth . 1 

Above these caves, at the end of a thickly wooded spur time runs 
north from the main range, a little to the west of the Great Cave, 
h a rock “carved tiger which is worshipped as V&ghesliYari or 
the Tiger Goddess* It stands about two feet high and is one foot 
nine inches across the hams. Hound the neck is a collar. The head 
is nearly perfect and the figure is preserved though the rock is 
split m se veral places. It is much like the tiger or lion guards on 
the steps to the east wing of the Great Cave, and, iu Dr. Burgess 1 
opinion, is probably one of the two warders of the north or main 
entrance of the Great Cave whose pedestals may still be traced. 
Dr. Wilson notices that this tiger is mentioned in the twenty-ninth 
chapter of the first section of the Sah^udri Khand of the Skanda 
Pur&mit it probably is the origin of Simpdeo, or Singhdev, Lie Coutob 
name for the hill in which the Great Cave is cut.® 

Looking south from she crest of the bill, beyond the rocky and 
brush woesd-covered bit I-sides, the ravine that divides the island 


1 Burgffta' 26. 

f 'BmrgttW KUpJwiUp SG j Kfrkiae m T«m. B am. Lit- Am. {HejuLfilV^ L 2&S; 

uid lie Couto id Jmir. R. H, K, A. S r I 45, 
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broadens into a plain, bar*? of trees and curved into rice Golds, 
Hanked to the weak and east by rocky brushwood and pulm-cnvered 
ridge*. About fifty yards west of the village of Ghdrapim, cloae 
to the village well and on the south batik of a smaH pond, is 
ei large ling round above and square below. It measures three 
feet of wliich tho lower one foot ton inches ia ft square with 
faces ten inches across, and the top is a cone about two feet 
tan inches round. The present small pond is near Elie centre of a 
larger pond, of which the north *here and part of the south shore 
can be clearly traced. The pillar just described originally stood on 
the north bonk of the big pond where are many truces of bricks. 
In a field about twenty yards further north, lately dug out of the 
earth, is a square block of dressed stone about throe feet seven 
inches high end with faces owe foot five inches broad. At the top 
comers of the east face are carved a sun and moon, ami, below a 
plain belt about a foot broad, is the ess curse. The rest of the 
pillar is plain and has no trace of writing- About 100 yards 
west of the aim and moon atone are the neck and hump, about 
two feet long, of a broken bull. In the west of the island w from 
the pond muud to near the Shot bandar hamlet, the re are sa id Eo 
be no remains. But in Sind band uf p tinder an old tree, is a large 
ling f and, in and round the village are many traces of dressed white 
trap and old bricks. 

In the south of the is]and 3 about a quarter of a mile east of 
the suit and moon stone, on a plateau about 100 feet op the west 
face of the east spur, ii another ting, a cone rising from a samara bam 
The measurement* are 8' 4“ high of which 1'2 r are round and ¥ 0 
square. On the way up the hillside and on the plateau are traces of 
bricks, and what seem, though they may be natural, to be built 
mounds of rough trap boulders, A correspond!eg plateau runs round 
the east face of the west spur. About 100 yards east of the pond, 
near the foot of the east spur, is rhe village of GhfirApuri a hamlet of 
twenty thatched wat tle und daub houses, chiefly of Agri rice-growers 
and a few fishers. 1 Near the headman's house weis fonnd a fragment 
of a small wellcao'ed and graceful figure of a woman suckling a baby. 8 
The child and the mother's anus are unharmed f but her head and all 
below the waist nre gone. She wears four plain bracelets, und the 
ends of a shawl or upper robe hanging in front of her shoulders are 
cut with much skill. Close to tho village* on a mound near the 
shore, are the rained walls of a Portuguese watch-tower. 3. On rising 


1 About the inhabitant* of the inland b If 05 Mr. lieldinghjiin WAMlkmi \A n«»t 
Fillngi! Dcaj- the bunding phkee contain* id! it* inhabitaata,, whu^ indjuaiveot womgin 
and child run. ftnmW about ones hundred. Their F*noe*lof* h having Iwflti improperly 
treated by the Porta l-*w, fled from ibe anpoaito inland of SAisette hither eiut-LvaMLig 
rk-o and fearing main for their support. In the mjhc hnmblo roJid do they coatsime. 
The islander* nave no boat* ; titty cut wood ffuns the adjoining hllb which the 
purchase re remove fu boats of their own ; they of* nnder Cnir pfOtMPQO, pay 
■bunt I Ft*. 5«0) annually to tho tlovermncTit; th* surplus nwcrtuo furnishes thvir 
simple clothing. -.." An. Reft. tV.4l" t 

* Thifl piece uf Kulptw* is now in the rtuifwnm of the Bombay Branch of this 
Royal Amalie Society. , , _ , . t 

J This tower WmM hutU to deFtmi! the bland ngAlmi pirmtw % hen pmiEe W* lay 
m Waiting,, a flag wo* NfW<i to tram Fortugueae veucl-t. Ilr r o. DM-Unos m I mu. 
Bom, Lit. Soc. (BcprintSp 1. 
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ground about 150 yards ea&t of the watch-tower is the site of the 
rook-cot elephant*"from which the Portuguese chriatened the island 
Elepliantn, and whose remains are now heaped on the right entrance 
to the Victoria Gardena in Bombay, This elephant was cut out of 
an isolated trap boulder and measured about thirteen feet long, 
guren feet four inches kigh r eight foot broad, and about twenty feet 
in girth. Its long tail reached the ground and the belly was 
supported by a massfae pillar of rock. It originally carried on m 
hack a sniairelepbant about four and a hall feet long and about one 
foot broad. Through the brushwood it might easily bo token for u 
living animal. 1 * * 4 

About fifty yards to the east of the site of the elephant are the 
remains of a dwelling, which was built about ISfiA for the engineer 
in charge of the clearing and carrying to Bombay bf the lower 
slopes of the extern ridge. In these works a large part of the bill 
was carried away and a bare boulder-strewn fiat bos been left. The 


1 Gjima D'Ortfl 1 !534) calls the £ aloud t hv island of the *lepbimt r bat dw not 
makea 4 tv distinct mention of the elephant. Dom JoAo dn 'astro (1539) netk 1 ** the 
#!md<p eWhmfc in the west h life]Lit* in colour, siicy am1 feature* Linoehoten 11573) 
doc* not notlaa it D* Conte iLSOSj mentions it u the great itcaa tlephont which 
Kavfl it* name to the bland. Fryer 11tT7S> calls it a 1 EnonStrou* elephant cot out of 
tic main mk bearing & young om on it* back/ Ortngion | IhSB) notice* + the *mme 
of act elephant cut in atone m equal proportion* to nine of tinw? creature* in hi* fall 
imjnl h. T Ati workmanship b* calli admirable In 1712 Captain Pji'ke made a 
draw tug of the elephant showing a fiwuit licariy aa high a* the neck. In 1720 
Hamilton found it m like a living Rnimal that at a distance **f S*M yard* a atuirp eye 
might l>e deceived. Fifty year*later f (7*0) l>U Perron described the elephant am of 
life sixe, cut out tif black ri>ch H and apparently carrying a young on* on it* Wfc. 
iZotid ATCiiUf I. ooccixiii } In 1^4 Niebuhr u^tiocil that it was Hplit and likely to 
fall in piece* I Voyajje, IL33J. IS worn mentionvd hy Forbes about 177+ and ten year* 
liter vcmfl dewsnhed by I>t. Hunter** twelve feet long and eight high, th& inink 
pretty wclJ cut nnd idled in a ijitrtj the leg* ahapeleaM mioses out of proportion 
tuo lar^a- A iiiAfeay tall reached U lb* >p>u&d and the bind part srf the biHly 
ws* aupih^rUni by a pillar (Archpr-ido^ia, VII. £87). St is mcntLOjjod by (ruld ingham 
(1795) *u el e pi min of black atvn* large as life/ Tn 1513 Mr. Enkme and 
Captain fluil Hall deaerttad ii an rrorljr oeulpturwl, though at a distance n- *n 
through fandnmHl It Irtish l nimity m oMim fer a real elephant. Its length 

from tho head to the root oftlm tad was thirteen feet two Lnchca and it* height at 
the head seven feet four inches : irircumfercnca al the height of the atmuhleni 
thirty-five feet nve inches, circumference round the four lefts thirty*!wo feet j breadth 
of tho back eight feet; girth of the body twenty feet; longth uf the leg live feet 
flix inch** j circumference of Km teg* ffum six feet thre^ inches to seven feet seven 

inch*!* ; length uf the supporter two f«t two inches - length of the tail seven fe*t 
nine inches ; length. of the trunk sewn feet ten inches aad remain* of the right tush 
eleven inches. In SapteniW 1814 the bead and neck dropped off, *tid aboTtly after the 
body flank to the ei-rth jlUlVl Fragment*, fit. 123), In 1523 Bishop Heber found it 

4 mtlch dilapidated hy flic weather- tn 1-833 the trunk and head were separated from 
the body, imd lay broken and prostrate *w the ground (Mailre* -Ten nut, V, 179). 
In 18^9 it waa a shapeltj^.H nu»of r^k, in !$f >3 an atteinpt was mid a to move it to 
England, but, while lifting it* the chaini ef the crane gave way* the rock got broken, 
and what remain ■-■!; wa* rvnk<>wd in U* the n^ht hand ml ranee of the Victoria 
Gardens at Bycu.Ho, where it lie* ail almoft *hopck** mass of ton It, though the »l]wl 
trunk ia d irtinctly viaiihl*. The *uia 1 I elephant on it* back is mentioned by Fry h r 
(1675) and Fyke <1712) whooe drawing farchKolofia, VH 3 53) shows the trunk 
and luiks. It is nivticed by He IVrnm in I7thii. Four yean later it appeora to have 
been much d- fneed, 01 1 A7dll Niebuhr d^sCrfboo the hvr^c elephant u haring on it* 
bark witfiothi d.l: which ftgv h^l &\ much Worn that it Wpw impon-ulde to make out whnfe 
it wa*. Dr- I{u nU ‘r (1754) foHud M'inuthifig un tltc Iwwik but with no Ijtull-ii «f having 
been a imiU dsphuit in ISI t Mr. Erskinr anr] Captain Baad Hall uvotlnted the 
hock of the vbjdLtnt and found difttincl ffiafki of four (iawe< showing that the auimaJ 
wifl four feet fttven inches long by one foot two inches Voad, 
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small building with vaulted roof was used to store the gunpowder 
required for blastingh Somewhere on the west face of the eat tom 
ridge of hiSia^ near the top of the ravine where the bills draw close 
tijgetkePj there used to stand a horse, like the elephant carved out of 
Ei block of trap. Dr. Fryer (167B) calls it 1 the effigies of an horse 
stock up to the belly in the earth/ Ovington (1690) describes it 
more folly, though probably less accurately as r so lively, with such 
a colour and carnRge, and the shape finished with that exactness 
that many have fancied it at a distance a living animal rather 
than only a bare representation/ In 1 j 12 Captain Pyke calls it 
Alexanders Horse and gives a drawing of it, a stiff zebradike animal 
the belly and kgs not cut out of the rock. Hamilton (l?±0) thought 
It not so well shaped as the elephant. It seems to have disappeared 
during the next fifty years, as neither Bn Perron (J71 jG) nor Niebuhr 
(]764) notices it. In 1813 Mr, Erskine searched for the horse but 
found no trace/ 
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Across the crest of the ravine from the Great Cave, m the west TJw Fourth Cava, 
face of the eastern hill about a hundred feet above the level of the 
Great Cave, is a largo hall known as SitfibAFa temple* The portico 
has four pil bra and two pilasters eight feet five inches high and about 
three feet square at the base. The style of moulding is like that 
nf the columns in the other caves, but the proportions somewhat 
differ. They are square to n height of four feet ti^ inches from 
the atop on which they stand, a fillet of !| inches is octagonal, and 
above this they are sixteeruisided with the exception of a thin 
crowning member of If inches which is square* 

Inside is a plain hall seventy-throe feet six inches long, ami 
twenty-seven feet four inches w ide at tho north end and twenty-fives 
feet seven inches at the south, and eleven feet high. From the back 
wall three room a open, the central room u shrine and the side rooms 
chambers for priests. The north chamber which has a very neat 
door is in good repair, except that one jamb has fa!Ion away owing 
to a flaw in tho rock. The entrance is two feet eleven inches wide 
by six feet five inches high, and is approached by two steps of eight 
inches high and a threshold of four inches. Hound the jambs is an 
architrave 4* inches wide with a simple moulding, and then a band 
fijinches broad, with a neatly wrought crenellated ornament reaching 
to within one foot 61 inches of the step. The inside is plain and 
about twelve feat seven inches square. 

The dour of the central shrine has neat pilasters and a frieze. Tho 
entrance is seven feet eleven iuc lies high and three feet 111 inches 
wide* Besides the threshold of four inches and a step of 7^ inches, 
it has. in front a semicircular low step two inches in height, at the 
ends of which have been the heads of two lions. The shrine has a 
mean depth of lei feet by 15 j feet wide. Twenty inches from 
tho wall, to which it is partially attached, is an altar four feet live 
inches by three feet five inches and three feet four inches in height, 
neatly moulded, and standing on a low platform a few inches in 
height and seven feet 2J inches by eight feet 1UI inches. It has 
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Chapter XIV, a water groove or prana Lika to the north, and in the door below a 
Places oflntereat. cistern one and a half feet square and one foot deep. From north 
to south, along the centre of the top slab, rnna a bole eighteen inches 
tj n.iMr.i_ long, by eight inches broad and 3£ deep, in which the object of 
Tfce ourtli tftv c . worship, probably am image of Fhrvati, was set. The south room, 
winch like the north room is perfectly plain, is about nine feel 
high, 14*9 feet long, and 15*4 broad. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century De Couto described 
this cave as having a beautiful gate with a porch of exquisitely 
wrought marble. There were two idols in a largo square seat, one 
of them, Yetiilchandi, with six arms and one head was supported by 
two small side idols, 1 

Passing along the lace of the eastern hill about a hundred and 
fifty yards to I ho north of Sit&h&ik cave is a small excavation, 
little more than the beginning of what waw perhaps intended for 
throe cells. The veranda which is much filled with earth is twenty 
feet long and six deep. The three square openings in the back wall 
arc about four feet square and five high. The whole is perfectly 
plain. They are probably Br£h manic about the same time as 
bitaMi’s temple. The work icems to bare been Stopped because of 
a flaw in the rock. Passing about 100 yards up the hill to the east, 
there is on the right the dry bed of a pond about Forty yards in 
din meter. The hankE? are thickly wooded and on the west bank is 
what seems an artificial heap of large boulders. About fifty yards 
to the left are three cisterns cut in the rock with rounded "mouths 
about three feet across. In the cistern most to the south the water 
h fresh and is still used. They are apparently Buddhist, being much 
like many of the small cisterns at Kanheri. 
famiML Close to the cost end of the Elephant a bill-top is a bank of trap 

boulders about four yards broad* This is known as the fort, or MUa t 
which according to the local story w built by Shiviji but never 
finished** There seem to be no signs of fortification, only a rough 
ring of boulders enclosing a space of about 200 yards in diameter 
round the dome-shaped hill-top. About twelve yards bevond the 
bank of boulders the ground rises in a steep dome, about forty feet 
high and seventy-six feet measured along the surface of the dome 
from the base to the crown. The sides of the dorne arc covered with 
half-burnt bricks most of them nine inches long by six broad and 
two deep, but some said to be larger, thirteen by eight and two and 
a half. Many lie in fragments with their faces exposed. But in 
places the mnsomy is fresh enough to show that the bricks were kid 
edgeways, only the two-mch backs appearing on the surface* The 
top of the dome is roughly round and about twenty-five feet in 
diameter. In the centre is a small hole partly filled by a survey 
cairn of rough stones. This brick dome seems to be a Buddhist 
sliipn or burial mound, and the encircling line of boulders the 
remain* of a Buddhist rail. The ground b too thick with brush¬ 
wood to ahoCT cither the form of the mil ortho shape of the enclosure. 
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Instead of tbe broad bank o£ stones in the west, the foundation of Chapter XIV. 
the wall aeems in plaOM to have been only a bo tit four feet broad, anti p^ce-s of Interest. 
op the eaat side there m a aap of about eighteen yards. A* far m 
could lx" made out from a homed examination the enclosed space is Bavm* " 
cornered rather than round. 

The mound commands a beautifully broken view of sea, marsh* 
lands, wood-land, and bill. To the east lie the prettily wooded Hog 
Island, with the cartons skeleton ribs of its huge Lift, low salt- 
marshes behind, and, in tbe distance, the Persik hills, the jagged 
crest of Malunggnd, and tho long line of the Sahyddrls. To the south 
are the two peaks of Kumrija, and, beyond & narrow line of sea, 
the wooded crest of Kankeshvnr and the Sdgnrgad hills in Alibdg. 

To the west ore the low prettily shaped Butcher's Island, and, beyond, 

I a broad stretch of water, the long level of Bombay. Two miles to 
the north, across a channel gay with white sails, rise the bare 
gracefully rounded slopes of Trombay. 

Passing through the eastern gup in the rail and along the north¬ 
east face of the hill, about sixty yards from the line of the mil and 
somewhat lower, is a small wooded plateau with marks of rough 
foundations, and p near a bole which has been dug for treasure, are 
the fragments of a stone about Si feet by 2|, with a central hole 
apparently fora ling about one foot square and three inches deep. 

Ime largennuiberof rough boulders strewn about the plateau suggests 
that they have been brought from the gap in the east side of the nail. 

I Pasaing down the north-east front of the hill there are, at intervals, 
what seein to bo sites of rest-chambers and boulder-paved banks. 

Ah all Lhe stones are rough boulders and the hill side is much hidden 
by brushwood^ it is dime al t to say whether the arrangement of 
atones is natural or artificial But, in places, nearly to the foot of 
the hill, remains of paved slops can be traced, and seem to mark the 
lino of a built pathway that led from the east gate of the railing to 
tbe shore* 

Visitors, who are pressed for time, hud belter go down this 
north spur, and T after looking at the traces of old buildings iti 
the village of Moreli, return along the shore to the Shot bandar 
picr p noticing, by the way, the broken statues and other remains 
of which details are given later on. Visitors who are not pressed 
for time can have a pleasant walk, with beautiful island dews and 
tho sight of some interesting remains, by going bock from tbo 
burial-mound to the ravine near the Great Cave, and, passing down 
the ravine to the south, see the old lintjf and tho sun aud moon 
boundary stone near the pond, the old Portuguese watch-tower* 
and tbe site of the elephant of which details have already been 
given. About half a mile oast of the site of the elephant, along 
the shore, under a cliff whose lower spurs have been taken to 
raise the El phi n stone foreshore in Bombay, lies a rough trap 
boulder nbont five feet high and twenty-six feet round. In a 
panel (£'4* x T 5"), in the north face of this boulder, is a much 
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quarter of a mile further, a black Hng of dressed trap stands 
about three feet four inches out of the ground, round above 
and square below, with a plain curved line running round the 
foot of the upper cone, A little further, between the belt of 
Hee ground and the hill foot, are small mounds with bricks 
and boulders, that see in, though this is doubtful, to be roughly 
built About half a mile further, in the sand of the Si?a shore, 
stands a ling four feet six inches high, of which the lower three 
feet arc square with faces one foot three inches broad, and the one 
foot six inches at the top is cone-shaped, four feet eight inches 
round at the foot and four feet round at the top which is slightly 
broken. Along this part of the shore, which was not affected by the 
Bombay clearings, are many email mounds with bricks. Beyond, 
for about half n mile, the lower slopes of the hill have been cleared 
by the Bombay Port Trust. Most of the earth that was taken 
from this part of the bland was foil of old bricks and tiles and 
dressed blocks of white trap. Coming from the south the first 
traces of old buildings are fragments of large bricks. Next there 
are several old wells dry and nearly filled with earth, one of bricks 
about seven feet in diameter, another, about fifty yards north, 
about three feet nine inches across, lined with dressed atones neatly 
fitted without mortar in rings about sis inch eg deep. Further 
north, near the top of the old piers, are several more wells cut 
in the rock. About 10U yards to the north, at the root of n bmb 
palm, are the foundations of a massive brick wait built without 
mortar. The shore here forms a small bay with a beach of hard 
dry sand which was a good harbour for small craft before the pier* 
broke the scour of the tide. On the north bank, in the north-east 
comer of the island, lies the village of Moreh with some fine mango 
trees and rich garden land. Most of the house walls are built of 
old bricks and dressed white trap. About fifty yards to the east of 
the village, in a group of mangoes, is the top of a buried ftW one 
foot high and about four feet ten inches round. The whole of tho 
ground between the village and the hill is covered with bricks, 
pieces of roof tiles, and potsherds. In a hole on the left, which 
seems to mark the site of a temple, were found bricks covered with 
deep blue enamel, ajar full of roughly cat crystal bead*, a box said 
to have contained coins and jewels, and two inscribed copper-pktea * 
The remains show that this has been a place of sanctity both for 
Buddhist* and Brthmana, and the oombinatign of the names 
UMtdmm (also called Itijbandar or the rovnl landing place) 
and Moreh suggests that it may bo the site of Puri the unknown 
sea-coast capital of the Mauryau rulers of the Kookan in the 
seventh century,- About a quarter of a mile north-west of the site 
of the temple, at the foot of the north-east spur, is an old well 
whoso parapet walls have been lately renewed. A few yards to lho 
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north, behind a high cactus hedge, is a stone tigers head carved 
with much spirit, about two foot Iong P fourteen inches high, and 
sixteen inches broad. The month, which has served os a water- 
channel, is seven and a half inches in diameter. Tbo heed was dug 
gut of the old well close by about fifteen years ago* Though fresh 
it is carved in the old Hindu style, perhaps of the sixth or seventh 
century. About fifty yards to the west of tho well, at the end of the 
north spur of the main hill, is a mound whose top, about fifteen jeans 
agn, was levelled, as a site for a dwelling for the European in charge 
of the earth dealings. The sides of this mound, which m roughly 
about 170 yards round the base and about fifty feet high, are faced 
with bricks and slabs of dressed white trap. Tho sides rise in a 
steep dome and the whole has much tho appearance of a large 
Buddhist sittpa or burial mound. From this mound tho belt of rica 
land and brushwood, that stretches about half a mile west to tho 
Shut bandar pier, is in many places strewn with old mgrtarle&a bricks, 
blocks gf dressed white trap, and fragments of figures., Besides tho 
broken statues of Shiv noted in the introduction, there is, close to 
the shore, about fifty yards west of the site of the European dwelling, 
a mound strewn with bricks. To the north of this mound between 
it and the sea, an old round brick well was searched for treasure 
about thirty years ago, and the beach is still red with frngrneuta of 
bricks. About a quarter of a mile to the south, at the foot of tho 
hill, among rocky brushwood-covered mounds is the broken five- 
headed Shiv mentioned in the introduction. The heads and tho 
tiaras are well cut and in fair repair, but the noses arc broken. Tho 
figure measures four feet from the top of the tiara to tho thigh and 
ooe foot two inches across the chosE. He wears a simp round his 
left shoulder a sacred thread made o! ropes of pearls kinging 
below the waist, and a rich waistband. A broken ling cose lieu 
close by, and about ten yards to tho north is a dressed stone with two 
feet which seems the pedesEal of the image- Many bricks lie about. 
About 100 yards north-west, close to the shore, are the waists and 
thighs cf two broken statues with dearly carved wnistcloths* 
The larger figure, which stands firmly in the ground, measures two 
feet seven inches from the knee to the ribs. About sixty yards 
west, along the shore, is the upper part of a male figure (referred to in 
the introduction) with a handsome tiara. The statue measures three 
feet from the top of the tiara to the nave! and one foot three inches 
across the chest. The hair falls in loose well cut ringlet b, and there 
is a clear-carred rosary. Close by is a small broken figure much like 
Shiv's sprites or gm ijt. On the ground are the foundations of a brick 
wall and some dressed blocks of white trap. About fifty yards to 
the south-west are old foundations with dressed blocks of white trap 
and big bricks (1ST x7*x £*). From tho dam of a rice field, about 
twenty yards east of the Shetbaudar landing pier, stand out two 
blocks of dressed trap, about four feet high and two feet square at 
the base and tho top broken. Several other blocks of trap that 
st^m to have been dressed shew a little above the soil. In the fields 
to the west of tbo landing pier, in house walls in Shetbaudar village, 
and in mounds at the foot of the hills are remains of old bricks and 
dressed blocks of white trap, 
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Forti, of which there are about fifty*thzw } may be divided into 
three gr oups, twenty coast forte, twenty-four inland fort??! ami nine 
SahviLdri forts. 01 the twenty coast forts four are in the iMhauu 
sub-di vision, at D^hinu, Dindn, Sanjtin, and Umbargaou; go vim are 
io the Mdhim 3ub~division, *| Alibng, Bhavangad, DAntivm, MAhim, 
Fnokot, ShttMttb and Tirupur; three are in the Jifitssemaub-divi^ioOi 
at Arnriln, Bassein, and &harb4o;five are in Sdlsotte* at Beldpur, 
Db&r&vi, Feraik, Thau&, and Veniva ; and one, Kulyun, is in the 
Kalydn sub-division. Of the twenty-four inland forts, five are in the 
Daliduu sub-division, at Baikalgad, Gambbirg&d, liidragad, Kunhcri, 
and Segvnh ; gis are in the Midden sub-Jiviaiua, at A«ivrt p Ashori, 
Kuldrug, Minor, Takmak, and Tindnlrddi; one, Kojj, is In Vida; 
two are in the Baasein enh-di vision, at Jivdhmi, and Raman drag; 
quo, (j-nmtura, is in Bhiwndi; two are in the Shnbnpur sub-division, 
at Bhopatgad* and MuhuH; one, Maknggad, ia in KnlyAn; three 
are in the Paavel sub-division* at Chanderi, KaruAln or Funnel 
Hill, and Feb grYikntgad m t and three are in the Kurjat sub-di vision, 
at M&uikgad, Preh&t, and VisbfilgaA Of the nine Sahyddri fortes one, 
Balvantgud, lb in Shdhdpur; four are in the Murbtid sub-di vision, 
at Bahirugnd, Gomkhgud, KuMrug, and Sidgad ; and four are in the 
Knrjat eub-division, at Bhivgad, Dhik, Kotaligad, and TiingL Moat 
of these forts were built either by the Mu$u]mziD& or the Portuguese 
(1300-1600), were repaired by Shivtiji about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and were either taken by tbe British iu 177-t or 
handed over to them in 1817. When taken by the British they wore 
in a -state of disrepair. For twenty years not a day'si labour or a 
rupee's wage hud been spent on them, the defence* were neglected, 
and in many places the water had grown bad* Except a few of the 
coast forts, which were thought to give the people a feeling of security, 
the hill forts were use-loss, sit Hide ul to hold out again*!, a native 
enemy but untenable against Europeans. The coast forte were left 
untouched, but the inner work* of the inland hill forts were m far 
as possible destroyed* For a time detachments of troops held 
Basse in, A null a, and TdrApur, and the Sabyidn fortresses of 
Gomkhgad, KotnUgud* and Sidgud, hut before long all were 
abandoned. Major Dickinson, who in 1817 was deputed to examine 
the forts, has left interesting accounts of many of theta A 
Funnel Hill, See EaksIu. 

Gambhirgad Fort, tu Yvnhali village twenty-two miles east of 
IHhrinn, has the ruins of works chiefly on the more accessible parte 
of the bill. The hill, though very narrow and small-topped, is 2270 

* Military Diary, 314 of ISIS, pp. |EY79 j I ISO. Of ike form of rock that b*.* fav^uFeet 
tbtt making of on numy bitl forte, Captain Non-bold (J. ft. A, H. TK. ^grrw t‘M 
fallowing Llcscri|itian ; k In the peaka mat break iho rnoootoDy of tbe trap n!gi« the 
team Aaglei of tbe ttopi or UmcM ufiUo vmt sway anJ lava te* mountain "a fact 
one Oflld iWicp from law to sammiE. When tbit Li llie ouw thn mountain wall b* 

C HKlly foDJUl «hpjk** 4 of amyfjdoload with opt any f&tmftntliled layc-n of bard 
lit. Alternating ilopes Sod acarpa are produced by layers ipf UDJ&daloid 
oomiaig between layers 0? camtiaot basalt. The amy^liicid quickly brvaks Ufr 
leaviu^ a itope often* pretty belt of tnrmt tree! The baaalt rcmaini unbroken 
riiaog mftiMticflJlv from tec w«k! below. It is tb,U itiOcoMtOti of alppn and scarp that 
km iMUk4 hills aticb formidably natural defence. Thr deep mvinca tbit iLpqiro 
tbi bftialt affurd mtiorg aad cbannfila of acc« s ud rvectvoira are Autly c-ut ott 
Iht tabular HumuU'te. 
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that remained of the fortifications was, on the brow qf the hill* a low of Inter:-Bt. 

retaining wall of loose stones, about 120 feet long, without jampot 

or defence and with a bamboo gate in the middle. The huts for the 

garrison were near this gateway. Water had to bn broughc from a 

distance from a cistern near the top of the hill* In 1862 the fort was 

in rains. It had water but ao supplies, 

Gaurk^'iuat P four miles east of Kftrjat, has a small hill fort with GjuraxAiisr. 
aeveral rock-cat water cisterns* The masonry of the fort and the 
ruins of an old temple below are in the pre-Musalnidn or Hemddpauti 
style. 1 

GllodbaJldflJ', a small village and port in Salsette,with, in 1881, Ghoobas^^r, 
n population of 60L, stands on the left bank of the Baasein creek about 
ton miles north-west of Tirana, and eighteen by a metalled road north 
ol BAudra* It has a sea-customs office, and, during the five years 
ending 1879-80, had average exports worth £38,853 (Rs, 8,88,530) 
and imports worth £3877 (Rs. 38,770). Exports varied from £24,249 
(Rs. 2,42,490) in 1874-75 to £135,717 (to. 13,57,170) in 1877^78, 
and imports from £1540 [Rs. 15,400) in 1878-70 te £6420 [Rs* 04,200) 
in 1875-70.® Gfaodb&ndar has been anp^osed to he Ptolemy's 
Hippokura* But Ghodogann in Ealuba, which stands on one of iho 
Deccan trade rentes and Ilka Ptolemy's Hippoknr&lies to the south 
of Si mulls or Omul, is perhaps a hotter identification* Gliodhandar, 
then under the Portuguese, ia noticed in LG72 as successful ly 
resisting an attack by Shivdji. 1 In 1673 Fryer calls it Grebondel 
and describes it as a large neat built town of Martin Alfonso* 
and at top of all his house, fort ant! church, of as stately 
architecture as India can afford, he being the richest Son on this 
side Goa. 1 In 1095 it is described as a hill whose slopes were 
covered with houses and on whose top was the palace of the lord of 
th® village,* In April 1737 the MarftMs took Ghodbandnr and put 
the Portuguese garrison to the sword * Fifty years later, Hov6 the 
Polish traveller described it as a strong fort lit the river entrance, 
which had been neglected by the Marfithiis during their possession 
of the island and suffered to decay by the Bombay Government aa 
it did not bring any immediate income* The village had 600 
families chiefly fishers* The river wm frdl of alligators. 7 


1 Mt. W, F. ..Sinclair, «*< 
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The chief object of interest is the Collectors residence on a 
wooded knoll about a quarter of u mile south-west of the lauding 
place. It is reached by a broad flight of stone steps, and commands 
a beautiful view. To the east the Hussein creek winds among 
picturesque ranges of forest-clad hills, and to the west* across a 
hat of rice field* and salt-marsh, are the pal in groves of Basse in 
and the sea beyond. The building k large and baud some, nearly in 
the form of a church with u nave leading to a circular chancel, 
covered with a high cupola or dome and surrounded by a veranda. 
The whole is arched with stone and very strong. * 1 * It was a 
Portuguese church dedicated to St John, 3 According to the local 
tale* its dome aad soma other Saracenic feature a are duo to the 
power of a MusalmAn saint who lies buried near and who all bnt 
succeeded in turning the church into a mosque. 1 On another 
hill a couple of hundred yards west of the bouse arc the remains 
of the Portuguese fort, and below it aro the rums of the 
cloister of a large monastery- There are two English tombs 
without inscriptions and a third with an inscription near the foot of 
the staircase/ The rest-house on the shore, close to the landing 
place, has accommodation for over fifty travellers. It was built in 
1823 by Mr. Navrcnj Jamsetji V&dia, the Farsi head boat-builder 
of Bombay/ Another Test-house at G hod bandar was bnilt by 
Knr&msi Rantnal, the same who made the steps leading to the 
Great Cave at Ebphanta* 

Gholvad^ eight miles north of Bdhdrnu* with. In 1881, a population 
of 1-185, is a station on ths Bnrodn railway with post and sea- 
custom* offices. The station traffic return* show an increase m 
passengers from 3898 in 1878 to 9919 in 1830, and a fall m goods from 
912 to 522 ton a. The sea trade returns t-haw r for the three years ending 
1878-79* average exports worth £1870 and average imports worth 
£292. Exports varied from £899 (Es. 8990) in J 876-77 to £8192 
[Esp 81,020) in 1878*79, and imports from £122 (Ks, 1220) in 1878-79 
to £290 (Es, 2900) in 187A-77/ 


1 FTcsber'i Jourriit. tf. 1 £&• In 1S25 when tliiliap Hober v kited Ghodbondar, the 
boclee fcU- need a a an rosidonoc ol the ftni-oraor of Bombay. 

: The brilkhflVf of Uhodhander are **id 1 1903) to include & 1 "eTtn^uf-sq fort and 
monastery, an j * kifge church dedicate to Si. John. MadoocTi MS, Awunt of 
SflsBlte : Nairas, <30. In 1SS& the CiiUsefcor, Mr. Margin, reported that the building 
did ont appear to bare Wen used u a church pc in or th® inland came into JlntkE 

pownaiicHi in J77J-5. According to Mr Morj»iui the fnine of [(4 niisUM u a church 
WM tb* decrease in the Roman Catholic Cumimmttj, wh,* in 1&59 numbered mly 
forty-fife- aotil* aorl were nnabte to an pgMirt * pri^sE. The tutilding wna ninclied 
with doom uu| window* md otherwise tcunared in LS23. Collector's Accord*,. Ib59 r 
■ Or. Chris. Spec. X, 338, 

1 The tomb the inscription, ’Sacred to the memory <\f Catherine FJim, 

infant daughter i>f CiipL P + Sanndorfvin P l£fcb K^qiment, Bombay Native Infantry h 
who departed this Uic 1Utit October ajl^O three m-mtT-m nry j ten iI&vil 

1 Mr. R. B. Patel. * 


1 In 1760 Ihi Parrot n&ttflu Gholvad a* the head, of a district, &bc 4 Areata. 
1. Cctlr*;*. 

J Frovicras to 1976-77 fthotoad included nnder UmW^arm. The dct&lll fur 
™ tbr« years ending I $79 arc: Eiporti, 1876-77 C3B9 (R>. 8IW£ I*77-79 £1608 

ibi5 - 77 -i-*"". >«™ 
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Gorai, in SAlsctte, about five miles west of Boriyli station on the Chapter XIT, 
Baroda railway, with a Christian population of 073, has a church pUce*of IntewL 
dedicated to the Holy Magi. It was built by subscription in 1810, G(jaAi 
ia seven* v dive feet long, twenty-four broad and twenty-one high, 
and is in good repair. Abo at a*mile to the north are the mi ns oEaa 
old Portuguese church seven ty-two feet longs', twenty-seven broad, 
and 22 h high. A Portuguese and a Mardthi school are supported 
by local funds* 

Gorakbgad, about twelve miles south-east of Mnrhfil nnd n GonAxaaAD. 
couple of miles from Sidgad, a sheer rock about400 feet high,stands 
out from the Sahy&dris at the foot of the Axipa or Khopoli pass. In 
ISIS it lmd two forts an upper and a lower. After a difficult ascent 
ofabont IOO feet, in places along the brink of a precipice, stood a 
gateway with an underground spiral staircase behind it. At the top 
of the staircase was a second gateway, and above were some water 
cisterns and huts. From this a second steep and dangerous ascent 
of about 100 feet ended in a narrow terrace from ten to fifteen feet 
wide, with some large cisterns and caves useful for stores or dwellings, 
running under a knob of rock about 100 feet high* The top was 
reached by a very narrow nod difficult staircase hewn out of the rock. 

This upper fort waa, in Captain Dickinson's opinion, safe against any 
native power and could scarcely be taken by surprise* In 1S62 it 
was ruinous with scanty water and no supplies. Close by is 
Machhindriigad an abrupt rock like Gorakhgad* These rocka are 
notable from the rnlway near Ncral station* 

The caves and cisterns noticed by Captain Dickinson are the 
remains of an early religions settlement* At different heights and 
at irregular distances are many small groups of caves'most of them 
dwellings much like many oE the Knnheri excavations, They have 
verandas, scuts, and square hewn pillars. The water in the cisterns 
is cool anti abundant* 


Goregaon, in S&lscfctO about eighteen miles north of Bombay, Is 
a station on the Baroda railway* The traffic returns show no goods 
but an Increase in passengers from 29',b30 in 1873 to in 1880. 

Near Goregaon are some interesting early Hindu remains. About 
a mile to the south-east, on the way to the Joge&hvari caves, ano 
carved stones which seem to belong to a temple of the twelfth 
century, and, near Akurli, about three miles to the north-east, in 
tho direction of the Kanheri caves, is the Padan rock on whose 
bald head are carvings and writings, perhaps between the first and 
the fifth century a.d., apparently an odd mixture of Buddhist and 
Brahman symbols. 

About a mile south-east of tho village in the outer face of the hock 
wall of the Gorcgoon temple is a spirited Ilonas hojui and a few yards 
off u Hue well apparently of old dressed stones* These stones were* 
brought from a ruined temple on tho river bank, about a quarter of a 
milo north of their present site, in ground thickly overgrown with 
brushwood and with a taU notable pipal tree. Under a big banian 
tree, overgrown by its root®, is the capital of a pillar and a seated 
figure apparently of Bhnirav. Close to the large jnpal t about fifty 
yards south-east, in a thorn thicket, is an old broken bull with bell 
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necklace* and near it a mound apparently with remains of old bricks. 
In an open field about forty yards to tbo south is an unfinished 
GanpatL 

About three miles northeast of Goregaon station, in a small 
wooden temple within the lands of the deserted village of Akttrli* 
is an image of Devi, known as Karsangli Devi. This image is said 
to have been found at the bottom of a pond about thirty years ago* 
find was set up and provided with a temple by a Inigo Hindu Innd- 
owner ^Ir. Bhdu RasuL A few years ago (1S75) a childless Hindu 
made a vow to the goddess and in due course Ms wife had a sou. 
Since then a yearly fair has been held on MAgh fullmoon (January* 
February)* "it is’attended by about 1000 Hindus* besides some 
Musalmdns and Pars is. 

In the forest and brushwood lands* about 500. yards east of this 
temple rises a great dome of black trap known m the padan, From 
the west it rise* with a gentle bush-covered slope to a baro flat top* 
and ends eastward in a sheer cliff about 200 feet high. The Mil lies 
five or sis miles west of Kanbcri* and the block cleft in which the 
Kanheri caves are cot, and above, the patch of brush wood, that 
marks the site of one of the old burial mounds* can be clearly seen. 
The country between rises in long slopes, the upper elopes covered 
with teak and other timber* the lower thick with a forest of brah 
palms. The name padan is probably modem Marathi and means a 
resting-place for cattle* wMeh* in the rainy months* are said to leave 
the wot lowlEiuds and come to rest on the smooth dry hill-top. 

Two local stories explain the sanctity of the MIL According to 
one account* a supernatural oow* which lived on the hill-top and 
hated the sight of mm, was once pursued and disappeared into the 
rock through a small hole* under a gnarled eld tamarind tree* at tho 
north-west side of the hill top. The hole looks artificial as if the 
mouth of a ruined shrino or cell* KiUhkaris sometimes enter in 
search of porcupine quills and are said to be able to crawl for some 
distance. According to the other story, the hill is called HomAchn 
Dongar from a holy woman who lived on the top and offered herself 
as a fire sacrifice. That it was a holy place and a dwelling of sages 
appears from some of the inscriptions which mention the names of 
sage® and apeak of pleasure grounds, ammo#* There is n pond to 
the west of the hill* which is said to have been lined with dressed 
Ftones and may have boon connected with the hill by a flight of 
steps. Of the steps no trace remains. 

Going np from the north* there are* on the top, near the north 
end and along the west crest* remains of dressed stones and of 
foundations or retaining walls. In different parts of the bare smooth 
top are carved tracings of feet: Two pairs of cow^s feet (3’), two 
pairs of cal Pa feet (2 J close by* four toeless feat {one pair 10* X 5", 
the other S" k 4") said to be the feat of a man and of a woman, two 
largo shied feat with marked tees (V i*X{F]* and sonic distance off 
the print* of u child's feet. There are also the Buddhist wheel 
IT in diameter* a Buddhist trident 1 H 6* across* two conch shells 
(one 1’ S^x 9% the other 0 r x 5*1* a round looking-ghs* with a handle 
(r 0 T x 9' P ) J two jpgs (one 8*x4*, tho other I(T X 8'} and a 
water pot [V 2 V x9 > Near several of these carvings short writings 
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have been rat. Ther© ara twelve writings all undated* bnt from Chapter XIV+ 

the form of the letters estimated to vary between the first ainl pkceaoTlntsreit 

sixth centuries a.d. Near the two large human footprints is 

a group of seven short writing's. One of these, iu letters of about osikaoj* 

the first century, runs : * 1 * The sago Masala / u second, of about the 

same age, * Tho ftyotstep (seat) of Nandi; 1 a third and fourth, in 

letters of about the second or third century, reads r Musalndatta 1 

the S4une name ad the first; a fifth, of about the same age, is * The 

step of Rrima; and a sixth, also of tho second or third century, ' Ja 

(Ji ?> rti^rmdhnchvtta, probably the name of n sage, 1 The seventh 

inscription is the formula of tho northern Buddhists, f The object of 

those (the Adi-11 lu 1Jhas) who for the take of religion came into the 

world (before him, that is before Gautamal the TatMgnta (that 

is he who came as they came, namely Gautama) has explained ; 

what they forbad the great Shnunana (that is Gautama) tells as 

follows : T The letters are of about the sixth century and are written 

in the southern stylo of that century. 3 Besides this group there 

arc four scattered inscriptions in letters whoso forms seem to bo 

of about thy first century. Qno of these is 4 The western pleasure- 

grounds of the V&sdka mountain ; h tho second, opposite to the first, 

is i And the eastern pleasure-grounds of Ko^iEcayn (St* Kau^ikeya) 

the third is ‘ BamhachAri (Sic. Brnhrnach^rij Vi (Ma?) knra did 

****** tho farmers f and the fourth U * Thu mountain, tho residence 

of monks all around." 3 

Tho top of the rock is about 350 feet long by 130 broad* At 
tho south edge of the crest aro tho remains of a retaining wall and 
broken pieces of dressed stone, which seem to mark tho site of small 
Buddhist shrines or temples, There are said to bo no caves in tho 
east face of the hill, but this side was not examined- 

Goroh, a mile north of the Vaitarua in Vada, near the south spur Gq&kh. 
of Koj hill, is a village of 128 houses chiefly of husbandmen. It was 
probably from thia town that Ptolemy took the name Gnoris for the 
Vaitarna river.* 


■ Tim# mycription* are wnbrOrafeHl by Fstulit BfcagrAnlil LndrajL The- firwt 
imeriptjun i™b t * StsrfktmmMla* probably for f x^ii^uH^^Sli.) 'SbtdAamumla ;* 
the fL-cood Saudi paarn. (£k r ) Smttiiptuiqm ; and thv fifth * flfkwji iiunuV 
JfcimuuikramaA. Tho rc-eE a .re ju in tho text* 

5 Tho letters ran,. Tr #in»^riAirfu prabhani hrlu*t?.shtin Talht /ip/jiJ n 
r./m yo mrorffoi Thin- ia a little meorwet in iu "pcllsn^,. 

djfarOTifhdi ibrfiuld tfhtirmitMi, fietu Apuhtin ibuuld be httvHJfA&an. iuni J/oA^iini wiu.a 
dhi^ahi Iw J^drwiwag. Thi# fomittbi in written at tho end of many Buddhist 
thjoktt, nod ti repeated an a spell or imtiim by the NtpC Itm Buddhists whoa they 
offer fried nee to Buddha after wnribip, It is often found below image* □ t Buddha 
Inter than the liftb century. 

Tho bimnlA in 4 i Efera&tl^ interpreted. Some take it u an mdependaiit verse - 
Otbtr*, uli in the text, take it to Ik the lint of two tciiw, the other i r enM giving 

irhfli if forbidden. 

1 The firat inscription reads ; 1 Prtrtifrtjtt Vdfda#% rfrrfjwo apdrHo (Sk.) * Pa mj 
rjwl jjya drdmdh npnrdsJAoA ;■ the fffljti&jyaftP iwfdO rir^nio cAa, (St.) 

A"aH*AitryfMyrt wlngnh drdma#hjrfui; the third, 1 BatmAacMri Vi fMaij KdrUhi 

KmdufmjMtn , Afiilo, (Sk.) Emit mochari Fi{Ma!) 

and the fooifh* PvvalQ Ed tvlhnvasati [St.| ParpatdkAyantah iidtlhdrnjnlih. 

* A patiaiotnid mimiatdir, a resident of Qoreh, romeaban Gorah being the station 
at the P«flhwa% Kubhedir, whon, in IS 17, the Hfitiah took over the rSorth Keratin, 
The $i*bhedfcj? Iuni die forts of Asheri, OsoibhitigArl, Koj^ and Tokiusk under ki» 
charge. Tho old office at Qmik was fold by tbe ffrlliah GoremmenE and the head- 
quarton moved fco Vida, Mr, W, B, Mnlockp C,S, 
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Chapter 21V* Glllsutlde, about ton miles south of Pmvelj baa a temple of 
aflnterBRt Siddheshvar on the west bank of tho Vegivmti river. The temple 
is said to have been built by Ramdji Muhadev one of the Peabwa^s 
GrLdcsut. governors* The original atone dome and roof are said to have been 
too heavy and to have been replaced with a cement roof bv EdjirAv 
Pivhwa* Every year on the great &kivrdiri t in January-February 
- (Mdgh vadtja 13th), about 1OQ0 persons rid it the shrine and from 

£HH) to £120 (Eg, 10GQ-Rs_ 1200) worth o! goods are soli The 
shrine enjoys a yearly Government gram* of £5 IQs. (Es. 55)* 
About fifteen years ago large numbers of Hindus Booked to Grulsande, 
as the story got abroad that the idol had uttered sounds like tho 
roaring of a lion. Round the temple is it rest-house with the 
inscription * At the feet of Siddhe=bvur [the offering of) MuhAdev 
ant Eiiji K&rtuurkar.* Close by is a mean brick and wood temple 
of Lakshmi-NSrfyan l boilfc by An and EdabiaAth Jbshi id a.d, 1807 
(5ftui; 1789). On the east bank of the Vegfiyati, in Kuraro village, 
is a stone temple of Rameshvar with broad stone steps leading to 
the wuier's edge. It was built by SiiddskiY Miukeshvcir in 1836 
[Shah 1758) and has a rest-house attached- A few hundred yards 
inland stands u remarkably fine house built by Ragho MalhAr 
Knlkarui, Diwin of Saddshiv Mdukeabvar, It is said to have cost 
£30,000 (He. 2,00,000). Huge stone buttresses support the four 
corners of the building, but tho upper story is of brick and 
mortar. The whole is in bad repair. Between the villages of 
Chav no and Ladrvli, a mite below Uutsunde, a stone dam crosses 
the YegAvafci* bearing date a,p. 1804 {Shak 1720)* It is from sis 
to eight feet broad and was built by MnMdev sut Rdji Kumarkar. 
Above the darn the river forms a beautiful reach two miles long, a 
mile above and ei mile below Gulsuude. Fine mango* jack, and 
other fruit trees give thick shade and make this an excellent 
camping ground. 

Gumtara Fort, in Bhiwudi on a hill 194$ feet high, about 
Forr. fifteen miles south of Tukmak and close to the village of Du gad, 

is a place of great natural strength* In 1818, of tho outworks which 
once enclosed the only accessible part of the hill, in many places 
nothing remained but a low wall little better than a heap of stones. 
About the gateway, at tho head of a very steep and narrow 
watercourse* 4QU feet from the top of the hill, were the remains of 
fortifications. The water & apply W&& from seven cisterns cut in 
the rock near the gateway* 

Gctcj. Gunj!, about ten miles south-west of VM% has on the west bank 

of a pond* close to the village, the ruin a of a temple of Ambn, which 
is said to have fallen about u hundred years ago* About half a 
mile from the village* a little way up BhArgavram hill, stands a 
temple of Bharguvram the sixth incarnation of Via I mu* Of its ago 
there is no record ; the villagers say it was built about 400 years 
ago. The builder was probably one of the Koti chiefs of Jawbdr 
from whom the temple bolds a grant of 50± acres of land. Tho 
temple is strongly built with neatly cut atones set in mortar. 
There are four doors with images of Ganpati over two of them. 
The hall measures twenty-two feet by eighteen and the shrine niao 
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foet by six. The image oE the god is the figure of a. emu i& bag-relief 
six cubits long by four broad* 

Close by, in the private or mam village of K&tij is 3 temple of 
V&jreahvuri lately (1880) rebuilt by the propria tor, U measures 
twenty-four cubits long by sixteen broad and has an endowment 
of 46 J acres of land To the north of the temple is a small ektem 
called the Bhdgtrathi Kami with an unfailing supply of water. 
Gunj is said to have been the original site of the Vajrdbai temple, 
which, after its destruction by the Portuguese, was removed to 
Yadavli, in Bhiwndi, five miles south. 

Halkhurd, eight miles south of Karjafc, has, in an overhanging 
scarp not far from the village, a plain monastery cave twelve feet 
by eleven, surrounded by colls. One coll on the left of the entrance 
has been turned into a shrine of Bhaamy, and, within living 
memory, tho front wall of the cave has been thrown down. It is 
said to have borne an inscription, 1 

Hog Island/ with a population of 670 souls, lies in the Bombay 
harbour about ten miles east of the Apollo pier. The rock is chiefly 
black basalt which appears not only in veins and dykes, but forms 
the highest masses of the island, and even presents little headlands 
towards the harbour 5 The Hindus have two names for the island, 
Dovdovi and NliAve. The Portuguese called it I Ilia do P&tecas, or 
water-melon island, a name which appears m Fryer's (1680) 
Put&ohoes> It was ceded to the English by the treaty of Salbai 
(1782). 1 J 

The 9 chief object of interest on the island is the Hydraulic Lift 
Graving Dock, Before the Suez Canal was opened, the yearly military 
reliefs between England and India were carried by fivo troopships, 
of which two worked on the European side and three on the Indian 
side of the isthmus of Suez. A special dock was required for the 
three troopships doing doty on the Indian side, as the depth of water 
over the sill of the Bombay graving dock could admit them only at 
exceptionally high tides. 

About 1866-67 a committee was appointed to advise on tha 
best form of dock. After visiting some of the most important 
graving docks in England they recommeudad a Clarks Hydraulic 
Lift like one then in use at the Victoria Decks ou the Thames. A 
Clark's Lift large enough for an Indian troopship was ordered, 
Mr. Edwin Clark * Meni.Inst,C.E.j being the engineer, and Messrs. 
Emerson and Murgatroyd of Stockport and Liverpool, the 
contractor?, Ao engineer sent from England to choose a site 
fixed on the north a ho re of Hog Island, about eight miles east 
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J Mr. W, F. Sinclair in ItuL Ant, V. 310 , 

4 The Mikrithi ha mg for the iairunl bi Khiva. 

It via here that ahipd used ta bo bcfggftd, th\t 
Mr, Jamwi t>QusrhuL 1 Jonr. 


11 get* it* EDgliah mude beciiuk- 
ba loirl oil On# aid a mod scrap eft 

* ** « * . Jmar - ^' IIL Rr ’ h ,( y- Ai. Soc. TL 1^9, 

* 1>* ISiWUl, £04 ; Fryer'* Kew Aoc^nt, 6* 76. It %o he 

Hamilton ■ fj f 30 ) &*bagco * about * league from Elephant* and iffonW nothimr 
but.finmiwd-’ K«W Account, L 24* * g 

9 Cfctttribntod by Mr F. B, MatUrau, C.E, 


1 Naumc's Krakau, 103, 
a 1064—14 
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of Mazgjon, where there is deep water dose to the shore, hether 
thla site is the best that could have been chosen is a matter of 
opinion. There is no doubt that the distance of Hog Island from 
Bombay has* in a great measure, led to the practical abandonment 
of the dock. 

Most graving docks consist of a basin into which a ship ia floated 
during high water. The gates are thou closed and tbo water dis¬ 
charged either by gravitation as the tide ebbs, or by pumping. 
As the water sinks, the ship b shored by timber against the sides 
of the basin. The Hydraulic Lift Craving Dock is on a different plan. 
Instead of the water being removed from the aides of the ship* the 
ship is Lifted out of the water. 

The Hog Island Lift consist 3 of two rows of hollow cast-iron 
columns, sis feet sls: inches in diameter, sunk to n solid foundation 
at depths vary log from fifty to seventy feet below high water level. 
The two rows of columns urn eighty-eight feet apart, and, m each 
row 3 the eighteen columns are eighteen feet apart at the centre 
and twenty-four font apart at the ends. Inside of each 
column a pair of hydraulic presses and rams, fourteen inches in 
diameter and having a stroke of thirty-four feet, rest on a bed of 
Portland cement concrete. To the top of the rams, Hat iron chains 
are fastened by strong iron cross-head*, and, at the lower ends 
of the chains, wrought dr on girders stretch under waiter across the 
lift from ouo row of columns to the other. These girders are of 
the Warren girder type twelve feet deep and of great strength. 
There art? thus eighteen pairs of girders forming a sort of grad 
between the two row.-* of columns. The rams arc worked by 
hydraulic pressure from two purs of powerful steam pumping- 
engines pi need in an engine bouse on shore, the water lieing 
supplied to the pumps from nn overhead tank and carried in pipe;* 
from the pumps to the ruins under a pressure of 17 1 ewt* the 
square inch. The pipes are Inid along a gangway eighteen feet 
wide and 20b feet long, supported on cast-iron columns two feet three 
inches id diameter, which forms a passage between the lift mad 
the workshops on the shore. At the outer end of the gangway is 
a valve house, with an ingenious arrangement of valves, whereby one 
mao cnii with ease shut off or apply pressure to the presses ami 
rams at any part of the lift. These valves arc further divided into 
three groups in such a manner that in lifting a ship, should the 
weight be uneven and the rums not be working at the same rate, 
nao man can by manipulating the valves bring the whole to one 
level. 

Attached to the lift m a pontoon, or tray of wrought iron, eighty- 
four feet wide and 880 feet long, with sides nine feet deep. This 
tray b made of longitudinal and transverse wrought-iron girders 
nud plating, and is divided into bays or chambers by longitudinal 
and transverse bulk heads. At the bottom of each chamber h » 
large valve which allows water to pass out or im When a ship is 
to be docked, the pontoon is brought into position between the rows 
of columns and over the transverse Warren girders which are raised 
into position to receive it ; the valves of the pontoon are opened 
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und it is quietly lowered into the wat^r. When the pontoon is 
deep enough the ship La brought over it, und, the prossure being 
admitted into the presses, the pontoon is raised until the keel of 
tho ship bears against the keel hKooks previously arranger! along 
the centre of the pontoon. Sliding bilge blocks, with which tho 
pontoon is also fitted, arc then drawn up by chains leading on to the 
side platforms of the lift, ami the ship being safely berthed on tho 
pontoon the whole is lifted out of tho water. As soon as the 
ship and pontoon are clear of the water, any additional shoring that 
is MCesaary is put in, the pontoon valves are closed, and the whole 
lowered. This time the pontoon Boats with the ship on it, and as 
it dops not draw more than si a: feet, it may be towed to any 
convenient shallow b-isiu. The lift is ready for another pontoon 
and another ship. The time spent in actual lifting is about t wenty 
minutes, and for the whole ope rat ion not morn than an hour and a 
half. With two pontoons in readiness there would he no difficulty 
in lifting and docking two ships qn one tide. 

To help the working qf ships and of the pontoon in and out of the 
lift, powerful capstans hare been set on large cast-iron cylinders* 
twenty-two feet in diameter and filled with concrete two being at 
the west entrance and one between the lift and the shore, A steam 
capstan has also been provided at the shore end of the gangway, 
and snatoh^hoads and bullards on the platforms on the outer side 3 
of the rows of columns* 

I The work was begun in 1859, but* owiug to delay in receipt of 

material, it was not in full swing until November 1870. It was 
completed in September 1872, and was taken over br a committee 
appointed by Government on the 1 2 th September 1872. On this 
occasion the resident engineer and contractors were anxious to prove 
the u so fulness of the work by lifting a ship. Govt? rn me nt ordered 
the turret ship Magda! a to be bold in readiness, but it weis afterwards 
feared that* if lifted out of tho water, the Mugibda might- be 
strained by the weight of her armour plating. As do vessel was 
available, tho strength of the lift was tester! by raising the pontoon 
full of water, n weight of SlflO tons or 02 per cent more than the 
weight of the heaviest troopship. 

The cost of the lift with pontoon and other apparatus is supposed 
to have bean about £300,000 (Ra + 30,00,000), The exact figures 
are not available, as nearly the whole amount was paid in England 
by the Secretary of State, The work in India was supervised by 
Mr. J + Stnndfield* C.E., resident engineer* Mr. F. B. Msclaran, C,L\ 
being the contractors 1 agent, and Lieutenant, now Captain, 
Haydon, H^L., executive engineer, representing the Government of 
Bombay. 

By the opening of thy Suez Canal the necessity for docking 
troopships in India ceased. For tho same reason, ships of the 
Me rcant i [ e Marine wl s i eh were form c rly docked in Bombav hart) 
their repairs done in England. On f his account, and, because of its 
distance from Bombay, the Hog Island Lift has been little used. 
When it has been used the machinery has worked welL 

Humgaon village, nine miles east of Karj&t and just below the 
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Koflnr Fas*, has, for the convenience of travelers up and down the 
p& 99 , s handsome stone-lined reservoir built at a cost of £7500 
(Rtk 75,000) by the widow of Sad&shi? ChimnAji, a member of the 
Feshwa*s family. On the edge of the reservoir are two small 
temples* * 1 

Indragad Fort, in Karambelt village, about fifteen miles north 
of Umbargaon, on a wooded hill from two to three hundred feet 
high, stands near the south bank of the Kalu river about two miles 
from the sea coast. To the east and west of the fort the hill is 
very steep, but in 1818 the forest earns near enough in places to 
cover an attacking force* It is also commanded by a detached hill 
about 400 yards to the Bonth-oast 

The fort is very small not more than ISO feet hy 120. In 1818 it 
had round towers for defence, the works being about twenty feet 
high and ten thick. The body of the rampart was in good 
repaid but the parapet was only four feet thick and out of order. 
The fort had two entrances, both protected by a strong wall lower 
than the works with which it was connected* Within the fort were 
two tolerable buildings for stores and barracks and two ruined 
reservoirs* Underneath the fortifications were about nineteen cell* 
of different sizes. In 1 Bu2 the fort was ruinous, lndmgad was 
taken in J 780 by Lieut* Weteb of General Goddard's army* iho 
brilliant captor of Pamera and 13agv£da in south Surat 1 The cells 
are the remains of an old religious settlement They are said to be 
plain without figures or inscription^ but have not yet been properly 
examined. 

Jambrug in Karjat, five miles east of Khdldpur, 1ms u small 
cave in the north face of Benin or N£th Patar, the spur up which 
the Bor incline passes. It is now sacred to Ganibhlrntilh 

From Jambrug, a hill path leads to a rough rocky ledge, backed 
by an overhanging scarp* which is hollowed into a cure whose sloping 
roof seems to be partly natural* The terrace in front of the cave 
looks down a deep glen with rocky side ridges and upper grills 
slopes sprinkled with trees. Further down M re Echos a plateau with 
large trees and open glades of white or light green; below the 
plateau lies a deep-green forest, brightened by the sear leaves of 
the wild plantain, and some yellow jmhira, wham, and khawloh* 
Onwards the valley opens into rice lands, with a sprinkling of trees, 
and fringed by grassy uplands which rise into the Dapno spur, with 
the higher ranges of M&therdn, Prnbnl, and False Funnel behind. 

In front of the cave, supported on four wooden pillars, Isa rude 
sloping roof roughly thatched with wild plantain leaves* At the 
entrance, cut in two stones, are small images of Ydghdev as sentinels, 
and a rough Martiti is carved on one of the wooden pillars of the 
porch. Inside of the entrance is a rough cave sis teen foot deep, 
twelve feet five at the broadest, and the roof sloping from eight feet 


1 W. B. Mo3wk T C. H. £ Gmnt Bur* Mar.uliAa, 435. 

1 Fakir Firm wmUm ; trfmt Bcmbai mitaNtricum ; Mandat SterraliM uisn*. 
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five at the outside to four feet eight at the hark wall On the left 
side of the cave, leaning ago in at the back wall, are two shelves 
holding a number of small gods very rudely cut and smeared with 
redlend. * 1 * * * Through a break in the loft wall is a rocfe-cot cistern 
which holds two or three foot of water throughout the year- Along 
the right wall is a rough wooden bench, and, near it, the small stone 
tomb of some former ascetic. On a shelf, against the back wall are 
two couch shells, a small stone mug, and the vessels need in the 
worship of the god* In the centre of the back wall is a hole one 
foot eight inches uigh and one foot four inches broad This forma 
the entrance to a second rock-cut chamber of an irregular shape 
about twelve and a half feet at the broadest and about Eve feet high. 
In the back wall of this second cave, an openings one foot square, 
leads into the shrine of the god Gambbimtith, six Feet broad, 7A long, 
and three feet four inches high. At the back is the imago of the 
god, a rough human bust with two hands, out in the same stone as 
the rock aud about nine inches high. In front of the image, a lamp 
burns every Sunday from six in the morning till noon* According 
to the local story, Uambhira®fch f B real shrine is on the top of DMk 
hill about six miles to the north-east. Bat, as the Dhsik shrine 
could bo reached only by a ladder, a hew imago was made about 
seven generations ago and set up in the present cave. Connected 
with this shrine ia a monastery, math f at the village of Chochi about 
five miles from Ear] at The head of the monastery is n Kauphati 
or slit-ear ascetic- Ho employs a BrAhman, a N*fgar from Limbdi 
in KAthiiwdr, on £4 (Rs. 40) a year with food and driukj who 
visits the cave every Sunday and performs the worship of the gt>d 
lighting a lamp and giving him a dinner of rice and milk, 5 Under 
the Brahman is a Thakur servant who cleans the cave, fetches water* 
and smears the minor gods with redlead. On Sundays" Kunbis* 
Sonars and Lohdrfl, chiefly from the villages round come to worship. 
Gambkirtifith has two great yearly festivals on Bk&drapad full- 
moon (August- September) and at Ba*m (September-October). 
On those days all who have made vows bring a goat, have its 
throat cut by a Musalm&n outside of the temple, and have part of 
the flo^h burnt in a small hole in the floor of the outer cave. Part 
of the victim is offered to the bead of the monastery who gives a 
dinner generally to about fifty of the pilgrims. 

On the Tvay back; to the right of the top of the steps, cut in the 
rock, is a rough lifelike bas-relief of a Kunphati Gpstii playing 
the violin, rtna. The bas-relief is ubouL four feet high and lias 


* The detaik OO the lower ahi>U moat to the left,, a fmall roo^h *toqc elephant 
about throe inche* high, a atone conchy m ling,, two footprint, a Ui>n arnl a bull aix 
inabet U>OR hy three high. On the Tapper tb^ll, OH the left, tl« a foot high L'*anpat| h q 
a:j-in«h Milrati, and a four-i nib triilclit. two footprint*, and asaiaU iiimbhinutb 
hidden T> sth red fcimj and*on the right, ft JliUrtiti. 

1 These aru, an intense taiver dhHpdrfi^ a, *HjxJ 1 platter OH the top of i pillar alio 
for intense. a hru* bell, and a few 

1 On Sunday fargnoou the ErihtnAtl a Jargft pot of nw, diviilau fatTOt ol 

the wild plmuiq into eight^eu lay* a heap of rice on each piece fsf leaf, 

Fjolira a little milk aver each alLuwan.ee of lie*. and 1.1 V* them Wont the god*. fifteen 

™*** going iniad* for Ganihbiiriitb, nJ^l four being dmdnil aisioug the minor goda. 
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bracelets,, earrings, and necklace, and a tiara4ike headdress. Ho 
watches an imago ql Bhairoba vvhich is cut in n recess in the 
rock + 

Jhai t about ten miles south of ScinjAn* * is said to have once had 
200 Porei houses of which only five are left. It has two mined 
atone towers of silence which can Iks peen from Yevji railway 
station about two miles to the north. The £ no and very airy 
rest-hnuse in Bordi, one mile south of JlirVij was built in 1832 by 
Pea tanj i EHiiirshedji Kama of Bombay. 

Jivdlian Hill, in Bnssein, about a mile east of the Yirdr station 
on the Baroda railway, has on its top mins of fortifications visible 
from the railway* and within the fortifications some very old-looking 
caves and cisterns said to be the work of the PAndavs.* Throughout 
the fair season people, especially barren women from the surrounding 
villages, ire to the caves to make offerings to an invisible deity, who 
is believed to have f?eJ from a niche in one of the caves ;it the touch 
of a Mh&r. Offerings of hetelnuts are thrown into a hole in the nicho 
In which the offended deity is believed to live. 3 

Jogeshvapi 3 or Amboli Gavrin SAIsettc, about two and a 
half miles south-east of Goregnon station on tho Buroda, railway, is a 
very largo, once richly ornamented, now decayed Brnfamanic temple 
of the eighth century. Ib 13 ent in alow dome of crumbling volcanic 
breccia in the waving palm-covered uplands that rise between 
tho outer belt 0 ! rice Bolds and the central Yebdr hills. The rock 
lies within the limits of Amboli village from which the cave was 
formerly known as the Amboli Cave. 

About three-quarters of a mile south from the Goreg&on station 
along the Bombay high road* a good cart tract turns to the east. 
On the left, soon after leaving the high road, in tho onelosuro¬ 
of Goregaon. temple* are some BrUmmic stones, probably of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, which have boon brought from a ruined 
temple, of which interesting traces remain in a thick thorn bmko 
about 3QQ yards to the north. Beyond Goregacn temple the road 
leaves the rice fields and crosses about two miles of prettily wooded 
waving uplands The low rounded rock in which the cave is cut is 
covered with grass and thorn Im-hcs, It might be easily passed 
unnoticed but for a whitewashed lamp pillar and a large pond to the 
west of the entrance. 

From the lump pillar a plain rock-cut passage, about eight feet 
broad and fifty long* leads to an open court much ruined, perhaps 
unfinished, and with some remains of carving. From this court sis 
steps lead down to a portico (20 feet by 18 and about 20 high) 
through a door once richly carved. The walla of the portico, and the 


1 Ur, TV. B. Muloclc, C- Sb * Mr. Risdii K Junta Modi, 

*Tbe CAVE is tlwritad by Iha Perron (1760) Ziind Areata I 

ccdxivviii,-ecciw. ; Hanter U7S4), Arch^okagi*, VII. *nd Sail (|^>>) 

TfjukH B^m T Lit, SdC. jlteprint), I. 44-47. Iha Mirren i[wAki t-F » % femtte tifiptrm' 
^rcr the central *lt*r. But hi* drawing j* ranro tik-fr tbv present pair of footprint* 
than the caa? of a ting. He carried off a rmall hall about a foot lone wbkh wu 
■tui worshipped and covered watb oil. 
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walla of its two end recesses were once covered with figures, But 
thfj crumbling rock and th-d low damp site of the cave have rotted 
away a linage all traces of carving. At the ends of the portico were 
two richly ornamented chambers (about IS x 12 x lUhigh) separaied 
from the body of the porch by two pillars and two pilasters* These 
pillars have wasted away to the quaintest skeletons with rough 
corkscrew-like ridges of harder stone, like the wreaths round the 
prentice pi!hr at Eosliu Chapel. The large figure in the right 
chamber seems to have been Shiv jin the form of a seated Buddha*!ike 
ascetic, and below ihere is a trace of n aide figure perhaps the giver 
of thi? sculpture. The figure in the left chamber seems to have been 
Shiv dancing the wild td/iJav, In the middle of the back wall of 
the portico is a highly ornamented door with the remains of largo 
warders on either side, and, in other parts, with traces of delicate 
Carving, 

The centre! door opens cm an immense hall about ninety feet 
square and ton feet high, but dark and damp and the floor deep in 
mud and slime. About seventeen feet from the side walls, a square 
cordon of twenty cushion-capilulled pillars, six on each side, divides 
the rave into four aisles and a central ball about fifty feet square. 
In the middle of the central hall is a rock-oil d shrine about twenty- 
two feet square with au entrance door in the coot re of each face. 
Within the shrine, on a low altar, under a rough wooden canopy 
wit h four corner pillars about four feet high ndornod with tinsel and 
coloured paper, is a stono about a foot square, apparently modern, 
on whose aurfhee are cut a pair of feet. Fho cost outer face of the 
shrino ia covered with figures of Shiv*a attendants or pun*. Tho 
north wall of the hall is blank with no outlet The south wall of 
the halt is pierced with a central door, two pillared windows and 
two side doorways, Tho door* open on a veranda, sixteen feet 
broad and about 120 feet long-, whose outer cave is supported on 
a row of ten pillars ami two pilasters in the EEephnuta .style, Ou 
the capitals are struts, carved with a female figure and n dwarf 
standing under foliage* us in the great Briddmi cave. Tho face of 
the back wall of the veranda* though much rotted, has remains of 
rich carving round the centra! door. Beyond tho veranda is fin 
open court surrounded by mined and water-logged cells* On a 
para pet at the east eud of the veranda is a worn writing! in eighth 
century Sanskrit, of which hi ku ro is all that remains, A little to 
the rights at the east end of tho court-yard, a curious winding 
passage leads, on the right, to a shrino with a large carved image of 
Meshmnrgm. The east door of the great hall opens on a large 
vestibule or porch. The inner wall of this porch, that is the outer 
face of the cost wall of the main cave* is covered with figures. On 
each side of tho door is si giant warier and many images of 
or attendants of Shiv. Above the door is a seated Shiv worshipped 
by ascetics. The group on the right is Shiv and Par vat i $ that on 
the left is Shiv’s wedding. The porch or vestibule is about thirty 
feet long, li has a central hall, about twenty-three feet broad and 
eighteen feet high, and side verandas sixteen feet bmad! separated* 
from the central hall, by a row of four pillars and two pilasters. 
In the outer face of the east wall of the porch is Shiv dancing ihe 
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fdmlar, and, above the door* ia a cell said to be entered from the 
top of the rock. Across an open court, about forty-seven feet long# 
h an outer porch* in form like the inner porch, a central hall {about 
39 feet by IS) with aide rows of four pillars and two pilasters, and, 
behind the pillars, aisles about twelve feet broad. The back wall of 
the north aisle m carved in groups of figures!, goddesses and Gan pail. 
Outside of the porch, a rock-cut passage, about nine feet broad, 
rises by about thirty steps to the level of the top oE the rock. 

Nest to the KaiMs at Elnra this is the largest known cave in 
India. Its length from east to west is 240 feet, or including the 
two rock-cut passages 320 feet - r and its breadth, including the long 
passage in the south, ia 200 feet, 1 According to Dr+ Burgess it 
has the special architectural interest of showing almost no trace 
of the arrangements of a Buddhist monastery. Its large porticos 
and courts point to the development of the style that appears in 
the built temples of Ambarodrh near Knlyan (10titi) K of Pat tan 
Somniith in south Kathidw&r (1198), and of the* Abu temples in 
north GujarAt (1197-1247). If the DumAr caveat Elura was cut 
in the first quarter of the eighth century, and the great Elephants 
cave very soon after, this Jogeshvnri cave probably dates from the 
latter half of the eighth century. 1 

Kakmibiiom is a Rassdn village* on the right bank of the 
TAnsa, about eighteen miles cast of Mrimkpur + In the village, 
lying ou the ground, is a large stone twelve feet long* throe feet 
broadp ami about a foot thick. It is covered with nineduch figures 
in high relief* arranged in a number of level rows or panels. The 
stone is probably a pdliya or memorial stone. One of the inscribed 
stones in the Collector^ garden at Thiiivn was brought from 
Kalambhotn. It measures three feet seven inches long by one Foot 
eight inches broad. At the top are the sun nnd moon; below r is on 
inscription oF mi lines, and, below the inscription, is the usual 
ass-curse with three lines of two letters each on its left. Thu letters 
are Dovaudgnrh carclestsly engraved, nnd the language Sanskrit, 
The inscription has no date. It records, in the reign of the 
Silbdra king AparAditya, probably Apaniditya IT. (a.D.1187), the 
grant, to one Yamroysipati, of a garden (?) in the village of Kamyar, 
apparently Kanher about eight miles west of KahimbhoTii. 

Ealdurg is a ruined stronghold 1547 feet high 3 in the villages 
of Tartutc and Navli* eight mdcs north-east of Mahim. In 1362 J 
though the defences were almost entirely mined, it was deemed 
advisable to destroy the water supply in case the place might conic 
into the hands of robbers or outlaws, 4 Its grand rock overhangs 
the Chak&d pass, which has lately been opened at a cost of £1300 


1 Gvto Templw* 47S* 

1 Cm Temple*. I7& Mr. pLgrerftthat thu? FJc&bjmta nnd Jonh Tin 

c*vefl ere of ibaat iha mmc Age, ftut F from the i haracter |W piltar* mh \ the sculp- 
tore, he would place Jogcab vaH before, not *fter> Elephant*, He ceiuiikn ibmt 
U» ItiffSriptaeEi m the south rerAflda in eighth century Hunkrit ia 1*1** than the 
building nf the cat™, 

3 TAylor t ^wiling Directory, 37J. 1 GcTmnmttt Lut nl Civil YqtU> IS61 
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(Rs. 16,000), And is a conspicuous object from tho Pilglur railway 
station four miles to the north-east* 

Kalya ix* north latitude I9°14 # and east longitude 7S P 12\ the chief 
to^Ti and port in the Kftlj^n sub-division, lies at tho junction of tho 
north-east and south-east lines of the Peninsula railway thirty- 
three miles north-east of Bombay. It stands prettily on the outer 
or east side of a deep bead in the Ulhals river. The fort monndj 
which is notable from the railway about a mile to the west of Kalyfin 
station, has a fine view north up the river with a background of low 
hills, west along the mints valley green with trees and salt-swamp 
bushes to the Uno of the Perslk hills, and* to the south across the 
trees of Koly&o and a broad level stretch of rice lands to the 
picturesque rugged crests of Matnnggad, Tivli, and Ohanderi* 
With gome open tilled lands and gardens dotted with shops and 
houses, the town stretches from the railway station about two milea 
north-west to the bank of the creek* Most of it is thickly peopled 
with narrow streets lined with good two-storied houses* It is a busy 
prosperous town and much is dona to keep it clean and tidy. 

The 1881 census returns show a population of 13*767, of whom 
9905 were Hindus* 253"! Mu sal mans* 249 Persia! 63 Christiana* and 
17 Jews, The bulk of the Hindus axe Ktmbis and MardtMs, Most 
of the P&rais., some of whom are old settlers, are well-to-do* living 
as liquor-contractors, rice and cocoanut dealers, and two or three as 
moneylenders, 

Kalyan has a largo rice-hulking trade which h carried on by about 
200 Musatfnans* a few Persia, and some Marath&s* The unhuskod 
rice is brought from Karjat* SMh&pur, Murb&i* and KnlydtL After 
being ground by women in the ordinary atone handmill* the outer 
husks are removed by winnowing, and the rice passed thro ugh a sieve 
and broken and uncleaned grains picked onfc T To remove the inner 
husk tho rice is then put in wooden mortars, like huge egg cups p 
and pounded with iron-bound pestles. This pounding is called sa<t. 
The cheapest rice which is pounded once for about half an hour is 
called eJbdtii, medium nee pounded twice for an hour is called 
dumdi f and tho dearest rice* which is pounded a third time or for 
about an hour and a half, is called kalh f $i r After each pounding 
the grain is winnowed and the broken grains picked out. Bice 
cleaning gives work to about 2000 persons, of whom about half are 
women. Most of the cleaned rice goes to Bombay* 

There is a considerable trade in salt which comes from B^i- 
Murdhn, Bassein, and Uran P and is sent to the Deccan B some on 
bulloek-back but most by rail The salt dealers arc Mnsalmons. 
Three or four Momau MusalmAns bring dried fish from Bassein 
and Uitun’Gorai in Sills ette by boat* and send ife to the Deccan, some 
of it on bullock-back but most of it by rail. Large quanthies oE 
myrobalans come by pack bullocks from Poona and Ahmadnagar 
by the Kusur p Bhiiudshankar, Nflnn* and M&bej parses P and are sent 
by boat to Bombay. Two Hindu merchants do a large business in 
tobacco which is fj-ronght from Cambay for local use* 

Tho railway returns show a rise in passengers from 294,569 in 
1870 to 394,975 in 1830, and a fall in goods from 37,485 tons in 
r lofi4— 1 $ 
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1870 to 22,1 77 in 1880. The fall in good* * in dtm to salt beitt g sent 
from BhAyrklar on the Baroda railway direct to np-comttry Rations. 
In 1880 the Knly&u customs house relurns showed imports worth 
£130-392 and exports worth £115,027. The chief imports were 
gait and country liquor* and the leading; export, was rice. 1 The 
correspondiDg returns for the five years ending 1878-79 shew 
exports averaging £167,148 and imports averaging £ 1 14,615. 
Exports vaned from £149,784 in 1870-77 to £204,091 in 1874*75, 
and imports from £63,528 in 1878-79 to £18*310 in 1877*78.* 
The road now being made to the Midstj pass is expected to add 
considerably to the trade of Kaly^n. 

The town bus a sub-jndgek court* a post office* a dispensary* 
and a district bungalow recently built. It is also the bond-quarter 
station of the chief revenue and police officers of the sub-division. 
There are five schools, four for boys and one for girl*. Knlyan 
bus been a municipal town since 1853. In 1880-81, it bad an income 
of £1116 J Rs. 11,100} equal to a taxation of I a. 9t/. (14 an.) a head* 
drawn chiefly from octroi* house tax* tnlle, and market foes. During 
the mine year the expenditure was £1187 (R&. 11,870), £307 
(Rs, 3079) on roads, £300 (Rs, 8000) on scavenging, and £103 
(Iis, 1030) on lighting. The Buktriinibui dispensary, called after 
Ijsdy Mangaldfr NuthubhAi* is a handsome building a mile from 
the town but very notable to railway travellers- Thq dispensary 
building cost Sir Mungnldaa £5000 (Rs. 50,000) P and the institution 
has been endowed by him with a,further snni of £200*0 (Ils. 20,000). 
It is in charge of an assistant surgeon* and, in 1880-8 1, had an 
attendance of 5034 out-patients and 49 in-patients. 

Before the Mosul naans took Kaly/m, tho site of the town, which 
was called Navimgnr, ky to the east of the milway station* u little 
beyond the new district bungalow, Tho present town occupies! tlsti 
lands of Kalyau village. It boa eleven chief wards, IkingnJpura* 
Bbojvddji* Tekngpum, ChAmbhanada, Mingv&la, Kumbh Arvada, 
Mrdivdda, Kusdnili, Bhusar Midi alia* KolivAik f and Konkani Ra/dr, 
There are live metalled roads and nineteen lanes with a total length 
of about six miles. There U a 1 ferry over the Ulh&i to K.mo 
ou the oppoaiks bank. From Kone an excellent metalled road runs 
five miles to Bhiwndii During the past year seventeen pony carts, 
of the N&sik pattern* have been run* and as they do the live miles in 
lit I k more than half an hour they have almost entirely taken the 
place of the eld bullock carts. 


1 Thi deUila *re ; Impam, »U £105,16* ^R*. 10,51,6^, ctmAUj liquor £13*is 

\Kb, S7;0). Other futtMlhu import! ipice*, purar, fruit*, 

r^getafala ml, ah^I hm **!«. Of experts the dtii-l wore i fah» flOft.m tR,. IQ. 53.290), 
bncki and trim £43X1 <Rj- 42,03451. gran* £22£2 {R± s 22,33)1 busk*! ri« £1*47 
|Hi. 14,47% firewood £976 (R* 976% iwd m^hn (fcwtn £043 {Ra 1*430]. Oiksv 
mBtr «*psrf* were full itoo«k dy*a wbaat, ftrnl wood, 

* *H*J*£P ‘Jv 1^75 £304,091 (K*. 20.40.rH0), IST-'Wfi £l3£j>ld 

(lit l.*,30„Md>(, l#7b-77 £1+9,784 (ffa_ 1J P t*T K Sk40l r 1S77-76 £lf»I |iM) |R a in ii <inm 

I'W+rTAJClMpTOCBi! 1875-78 

XffiT Goa (Rn. Ie», jti r rN>i Jt*7E-77 f l^all f[{|. 15j$5,^lOX 1677-7S £]B4 &16 

(IU. 18 , 45 , 1 * 01 , «id J® 78 - 1 » £ 5*328 (Et. 6 , 35 , 260 ). ^ 
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In the town and suburb are 2 100 bouses, of which 212 are as.^essod Chapter XIV. 

a* * first class, 278 as second, 370 as third, m fourth, and J 1+8 as pia. CE a uTlntersft 
fifth. In the bazar is tho municipal vegetable market, which was 
built in 1874 at a cost of £764 (Rs. 7610) and brings in a yearly KaL¥aSI ’ 

income o! £60 {Rsu 500) in fees. 

There arc 363 wells and eight small reservoirs/ of which eighty 
wells and three reservoirs hold water through out the year. The 
water of most of the wells and reservoirs is. brackish and impure, 
and is little used except for watering cattle ami washing clothes* 

Almost the whole supply of drinking water comes from the Sheri ala 
lake about a quarter of n mile to the east of the town. This lake, 
which covers about twenty-four acres and varies in depth from 
six to lour teen feet, has its sides lined throughout with basalt 
masonry* According to the local story the pool has long been snored, 
but the masonry belongs to Mussulman times (a,t\ 1506)A On the 
east hank is the handsome tomb of Mohutab&r KluLis, at the south¬ 
west corner is the large black or Kiili Mosque, and, dose by, is the 
tomb of an ascetic named Suliajanztiul. On the went bank are four 
temples one to Hameahvar, one to Ganpofci, and two to Ri&mji From 
this west bank between the Black Mosque and the Hindu temples a 
masonry tunnel,said to be large enough fora man to walk upright in, 
carries the water sixty yards to four cisterns, or usq&i** The furthest 
and largest cistern is nineteen feet square and twenty deep. Front 
the side of the cistern opposite the tunnel three nine-inch 
earthenware pipes, placed one below the other about throe fi-'et apart, 
carry tho water to throe deep wdls, one in Kumhtnlrvnda, one in 
Mibvdda, ami one opposite the house of Sar^sabheddr Ivurutji 
Makidev Bhivnlknr, w ho is believed to have made the water works 
when governor of the north Konkati under the Peshwfc (1760-1772)* 

From linmiiji's well the water passes to a large brick reservoir lOO 
feet by 180, with a flight of stone stops on the west side that leads 
twenty feet down to the water level 

Under the MusalmAns the city of Kftlytfn was surrounded hy a JWifaatiM*. 
stone wall begun by Numifa Mohatubur Khan, the minister of bhaih 
jEkhcin (1628-1658), and completed in a t r 1694 (jlu, 1106)* during 
the reign of Auniiigzeb* It had eleven towers and four gates, and 
enclosed an area of seventy acres. At the north-east comer of this 
area, on high ground on the river bank, was a fort nearly cut off 
from the city by a natural hollow, and, latterly, by a semicircular 
stone wall enclosing a space about 200 feet long by a Little less in 
breadth ** In the north-west comer of the fort, on a mound about 


I They are BhatMa near the fort; Adhdr. KiLhaEai ami RojjAI r OH the north ; 
Diml^air tm lho oamjj rood ; IUvinjo on Elm sunth ■ am L LcaidEo md Qbodila In the 

town* 


i The name it traced to ft bin! called ahm w vhc*« [fcathm ah-™ Hke gold after 
Lathi tig in the pool. 

1 The irucnoilim is lost. It ram, J On the oranpletido of Eh M fammiH town wall the 
of God uid j “ It wu a shelter for the world.“ Thil give! the elite 1. II* 

hog fA.u. i mi* 

* The wall WM built hy ShivdjiV gran<lfr>bt Sllihu {l~Q8- 1740) from ft qowry in 
the river bed to the west of the citadel mutiail. There WM ft fine fort 09 eirly a* 

1570. Sec bflhw p VM 
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thirty feet above the lord of the old wall, were a Moaalrafet tomb, 
prayer place* and other buildings* 

In the city wall, which was 212-3 yards long, there were four gates 
and eleven towers, four oE which were large and thereat small. Of 
the four main towers one was in the north-east comer, another in the 
middle of the east wall, the third in the south-east corner, and the 
fourth close to the landing place. Of the four gates the AdhAr pule, 
called after the village ofAdMr about half a mile to the north* was 
near the middle of the north wait; the Gan cab gate, about 400 Tards 
distant, was near the middle of the east wall j 1 the Panvel gute^ about 
700 yards distant, was near the middle of the eonth wall a w and the 
Bandar or wharf gate, about 330 yards distant, was in the centre of the 
we&t wall The hollow between the fort and the town was separated 
from the creek at each end by a belt of slightly raised ground. The 
wall of the fort mn along the top of the inner bank of the ditch, and > 
near the north end, had a gateway known os the Delhi or K iliac ha 
Darraja, which was entered by a path that crossed the ditch along 
the top of the north side of the town wall. Inside of the fort there 
was a low belt of ground, about the same level as the top of the ditch, 
with a shallow pond not far from the Delhi gale. Id the north-west 
corner the fort rose in a small flat-topped mound about thirty feet 
high. On the top of the mound, on the west crest which overhangs and 
is about 100 feet above the river, is the Prayer Wall or Idga, sixty-four 
feet long, thirteen high, and seven thick, and near the east treat of the 
mound a mosque, twenty-two feet long, twenty-two high, and twenty 
broad, About thirty yards from the mosque is a round cut atone 
well of great depth, eleven feet in diameter, with a wall two feet 
seven inches thick at the top, Under the MarAthAs (I 760 - 1772 ), 
a new gale about 160 feet to the sooth of the Ganesh gate, was opened 
near the mansion of Ramrtji MahAdov Bhivnlkar, the Poshwa’s 
governor. In the citadel the Mardthits built a small wooden temple 
of DurgAdevi behind the mosque, and called the fort Durgadi Killa 
in honour of the goddess, a name which it still bears. They also 
changed the Jdiua mosque into R&mjPa temple. At the beginning of 
British rule (IS 18 ) the town wall was in repair. The fort, which was 
not commanded by any other ground and was nearly insular, measured 
£20 feet in length by somewhat less in breadth. The general height 
of the works on the outside was twenty-two feet by about eleven 
brood. There was a wretched dwarf parapet trail, little better than 
a neap ot loose stones, and round towers partly in rain with facing 
or revetment, in too bad repair to last long, "The gate was perhaps 
the beat part of the fort. It was well protected by outstanding 
works, nod its roof and a gallery behind furnished quarters for the 
guard. There were two fair buildings in the fort and a temple . 5 

under the English the east and south town walls were pulled 
down m 18 G 5 , and a road was ran along their line. The west wall 
and the fort wall were taken to build the KdyAn and ThAna piers 


JaSdi B*nfAfn, na it burnt hy the EndUh ill 
i Lnt j U ^ y - MCTjr *“« {Sfptonlir.ODWb^) th* 
hntl fflr * WU* awlcoi Jt trtpiKOi in honour of Deri, bitrjrmg it. 

* , *‘ l clew buhi GuMhpt*, % c.puin Diekhnwn. * 6 
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iuid n. dwelling for the customs' inspector in the west of the 
Kaly4n fort, ^ At present there are, on the mound at the north-west 
corner of the fort, the prayer-place Mid the mosque-temple, which has 
ceased to be a place of worship, since 18 76 when the image of the 
goddess was stolen. There is the customs officer's dwelling a little 
lower cm the south face, and, near tho mosque-temple, the well dry 
and partly filled with earth and stones. Below there are no buildings. 
The gate to the north-east is almost the only trace of the fort wall. 
The ditch, which is about twenty feet deep and thirty-three feet 
broad, dries up in May. It is separated at the two ends from the 
creek by a belt of higher ground. About twenty-two yards to tho 
south of the fort gate, the creek is crossed by a wall about ten feet 
high and eight broad. This wall is part of the outer or town wall 
which begins near the Delhi gate, and, after crossing the creek, runs 
about 1(100 feet east op to the Adb&r gate. This part of the wall ia 
well preserved. It is of rough stone masonry lined with rough 
cement about ten feet high and eight feet broad, of which the two 
outer feet are taken up by a parapet wall about four feet high 
pierced for muskets. At tho edge of the ditch is a small tower and 
there are the ruins of another tower at the north-east corner. 
From the north-east tower the line runs 130 yards south to whore 
the east or Ganesh gate used to stand; from the Gaulish gate 
115 yards further to nil old tower, the shell still fairly complete 
measuring twenty-eight feet in diameter mid twenty high, and 
from the tower sixty yards to IUmdji Bhivalkar’a gate, whose 
mansion is a little inside. From this gate the line runs 200 
yards to the site of another tower, and from it about 140 yards 
farther to a tower whose foundations remain. Hero the lino 
tarns south, ami, passing the sites of three towers, mns about 330 
yards to the Taped gate. From the Pnnvel gate, pn-s«ip g the sit© 
of another tower, the line runs about 180 yards to a tower in the 
south-west corner whose foundations remain. From here, passing 
a whit© Christian tomb, it runs shoot 400 yards to the Bandar 
gate, near which, about ten yards to the north, is a mined tower 
with a broken wall about five feet high. Along tho west of the town 
is a landing-place of stone steps, built by private subscriptions 
about 1870, from the stones of tho fort wall'and the west city wall. 
The large white Christina tomb, close to the landing-place, is 
without an inscription. It is said to have borne the date ] 795, 
and is believed to have been raised in honour of Captain Richard 
Campbell, who held the fort of Kaly&n against the Marat hits in 1780. 

Somewhere across the river the Portuguese, in the sixteenth 
century, built a bastion called Belgrade or Santa Cruz, to prevent 
the Musalmins from passing into Sfflsette. In 1634 this bnation 
was described as a wall and a platform, which at high tide looked 
like an island having two iron and one brass falcons, garrisoned by 
eight soldiers and one bombardier all paid from Bassein. 1 Mention 
is made of a Portuguese church to N. S. do Egypto on the creek 
near Kalyiin, but no trace of it remains.* 
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0! thirty-onei Hindu temples in Kaily&n, one is Jain and thirty 
Brdlitmmic, Of the thirty Briihmanic temples, three are dedicated 
to Shiv* eleven to Vishnu* and sixteen to local or early deities. 1 
Nona of these temples data from before the arrival of the Mnsalmdns? 
{1300)* Of the whole number sixteen wore built under the Peabwas* 
and fifteen since the introduction o£ British rule, Of a yearly 
endowment of about £103 (Rs* 1086), £34 [Ra. 340) are granted by 
the state and £74 (Rs. 745) are private gifts* The chief temples aro 
Rrimdiandro, J s on the Shenile Juke, lldmji J 9 and Mah&duv’s near 
the tnainbtdar*Q office* and Devi’s and Tririkram's on the station 
road. 2 

Of Musfdmau remaint$ them am the Shorn! e lake, Slid to have 
been built in 1505, the tomb of Mohatabar Khun the minister of -Shull 
Jahfhij who was sent Ln disgrace to Kuly&n when {1658) Anmngzeb 
usurped his father's throne, mul twelve mosques of which seven are 
in use and five are in ruins. 11 Of these building* the most 
interesting are Molmtubar Khdn’s tomb on the east bank of the 
Shenile lake with the inscription * Enter Heaven/ which gives 1108, 
that is A.m 1694, and on the south-west corner of the same lake 
the graceful Elli Maejid or Black Mosque with the inscription, 'The 
result of the liberality cf Syed/ which gives 1054, that is a.u, 1643* 


1 Among the temple? to local and curly duitica art live to Gftlipntj, live to Pcvj, two 
of tte-nj fn Shidjuk-vi or the amaH-pui gwldcii, two to Vithuift, nbo to Mftruti, Mill 
one to Sahajflnnnd, 

* The thirty temple* m KnlyAn are, Shri M^Ukahnii^ bollt by riinpdklian}, wills a 
yearly allowance of IU. 29 V Trivilsram a built by Muhandulc, with a yearly mllovranoe 
of Ba 37 ; isliri Riinji* built by KArlekor, end-owed with 3tell ftOrtu of land Msounl 
■I Ra 36-1MJ, uf w]jieli Its. -i-I lk) id paid bb quit-rent; Kjtalliviitl Wtxh vor’s with 
ft yearly allowance of l£a, 31 i fianpati ■ built by Luk, with a yearly allowance of 
Ris. 33 i another temple of Ganpati built by Gokbte, endowed with 31! wm of Inihl 
aaw^d at Ha, 14-14-11, of which Ec, 1-14-0 is mid u qnlVreut; Mote ThikurHv-ftr'fl 
built by Joalsis, with a yearly aUowauoo of Hi* ,>5 m caith. and 4jAuerM in land 
juaeued at Ra. 17*0-0, of which Ra. ii paid A* quit-rent ; ^idJheahrar * built by 
Mvluuirbi-Lc, with a yearly allowance mf ft*. 16 : Haafaw^ built by KumAji M obil tec 
£hivm]kar p with a yearly k&limMCt of Ha, 67 in eaih and IJ jjthi of an acre in loud 
Uttsttd at Ha. 0-1-4* of which 12 «u. ope paid ah quit- rent j Ganpati'ig temple built by 
Komi ii Mohidcv fibivilkir, with a yearly allow Mice of Ra 5; Sahajiuiind"? built 
by Lnkebm an Sboth M uniloLIc nr r cnawd with l^jtlii of nrn sort nf bunl M»ueil nt 
aMioaj of which one pw ii paid m quit-rent i Maruti'a teiuple built by rkmltiia* with 
an allowance of Bn. 4 in email nod 3f4 acre* of land aaocaaed at Ra. iM-ff. of which 
Rj-, hP<Q u pud as quit-rent; (irimjevi'i temple boilt in the time of the Pcthw&q 
with a yearly allowance of Ik 10 in ruh nnd |Jtha of on acre of land 
nt Ik 3-S.ii, of which 7 «** are paid aa quit-rent; Lakihmi NArlynn Thikunlvftr'i, 
belonging fro and built by YrtnJA* ha? .no allowance ; tbe tkvkifl tetnplo of Yitholia 
baa no allowance ; LahahmJ NArayan'a built by Patatikarhiu no allowance ; the SouArk 
ThAkunlvAr ho* no allowance ; the K&ftAr’H TMkurdvAr hm DO Allowance * EtimjTfl 
ThAkunlTur, built by SidtlttllYar VmAjak PinipalklLArt, km no allowance ; Kirk trek 
Gonpatip built by the Kirkirca, tem no allowance]: IteWa tenplc, boilt by 
t 1 )iftiJft h haa no all ijw once ; Kirkire + « Thiknrdvftr, built by the Kincbta, hia no 
allowMCo; two EbUnjik temple?, one built by Mud liAva and the other by 
(tepitdifi HOva, Isare no allowance; HhitlAileTi near Mlruti'a temple, built by 
potten, haa m uiWane*; Jari Mari a tempEe huilfr by the townopt-oplc, has no 
allowance; Ganpati^a temple by WkltlcV MahAdcv PotLIlu, hoa m dloWnnctr; 
Yitbobak temple built by the Forhbua, hoa no allowance ; Miu'i teffl]sU built by 
PfttvardlLan, hoa no allowance ; bfivi’i tcEnpk built by Thanjp t Lu no Allowance ; 
8bitHdcvi in K umbhlrrAda, built hy the KutcibhAra, boa do oJlowmnce T 

1 The name* of the on veil mosquca in Uflt ftrt* ddmUp Mit Bandar, Pdvge, Kharliftfull, 
ChinuikhaT, Chftfldiip and M0 I; the mined inotquea art On the Dnvinge naerroir, on the 
Ijhcnale lake TOftd, on the Roailc reservuir , on Iho Adhir ro^.n uir, and ill the cilndcL 
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Tlio Piirsis, who have long been lettlod in Kalyin hare, about three 
tailed north of the town, a Tower of Silence now in use. It was built 
in 1790 by XarijUi widow of Nastirrlnji JMdribhAi Modi. A few 
yards from this tower are the foundations of an old tower, which, 
as it is made of brick, was probably built before 1558. 1 In the 
Pirsi quarter of the town is a fire temple built in 1788 by Edatj! 
Byramji. From a foundation of trap rock rises a pbnth of coarse 
nibble one foot high and thirteen feet sis inches square, and on this 
another plinth two feet high and thirteen feet square. Three stone 
a tops ascend the double plinth to the fire temple which is of brick 
ami mortar, nine feet square outside and seven inside, set back to 
within eighteen inches of tho rear or western edge of the plinth. 
The walls are five feet sis inches high and surmounted by a roof of 
about the same height and thickness forming a curvilinear pyramid. 
In the west side is a niche for the sacred lamp, in tho east a door 
forty-three inches high and twenty-aix wide, surmounted by a small 
cornice and flanked by two small bull’s-eye ventilators* Near the 
railway station is a rest-house for Pitrsi travellers built in 1881, 

r Under the forms Knliy/m, Kftliydn, Kill bran, Kalian, Kalian, 
Kalydn uppem-H in nine Kanheri' inscriptions which, from tho 
form of tho letters, have been attributed to the Erst, second 
and fifth or sixth centuries. Two of the inscriptions mention 
u Buddhist monastery called AudmUku in Kalydn. 1 According to 
the Peri plus (247) Kalya n rose to importance about the end of tho 
second century of tho Christian era.* At the time of the Periplus 
it hml again declined. Greek ships wore not utlowed to trade to 
Knlliena, and if by chance or stress of weather they entered tho 
harbour, king Sandanes placed a guard on board tuirl sent them 
to Brooch, 6 In the sixth century Kosmas Indikoplcustes (585) 
mentions Knllianu ns one of the five chief marts of western India, 
the seat of a powerful king, with a great trade in brass, black wood 
logs, and articles of clothing. It was also the seat of ft Christian 
bishop who received ordinance from the Persians. 6 About a hundred 
years later (041)} Kalydn lias been identified with Iliwen Thing's 
capital of Malidrostra, which was touched on the west by a great 


1 I" India, before 1533.1w Tufcn of Silence ware liailt of nbnnr. In tbi| year in 
WHAjlMM of a peFcr«U«* to IVraia, tho unctil* of buililinj: brick tan era - «' 

; Mr. Sinclair, C, 3., in l ml dec. VL l+J. Mr. B. B, Patel. 

3 .V t-ct.iw, Kanheri. It surma pomibln that tho Ambddilca monastery was on or 

Dtiir thb Me h if the praiant tonipE^ ftf AttahAtuMtK 

1 Vi actinia tnnuhttitti (2d) would tijc iha Tim of KaJliirLA u a great pin™ of trails 
in the rttafe i.ij s n S ctl LatcGy Ufueo ike tints of tha Penplna; SfoCli»dl& (Padpll^ 
1273 WOttld place it a reign or two enrlicr, ®a the forek mt of Kalyiti ij aald to be the 
eldmr gantgaoefl* »McChriaiIle h fl PeriplEi^ 127. 

fl Towigrarihi* Clirtilima in Mipuli Biblietboca CWi Unfvertqo, I. L7U, +1^ 447 
4&h The mllowi ng rewoafl *ecm to almw that Kqmiuui’ KaJliMsa wm not in M^Ubxlr 
fttid *ru almcwt certain Ly tin- Konkiu KalyicL Ha stay* (jx 44&447h d The more frmmu 
Lidian emporiums are Sind, Qrrftctfd proha% -Stf*th ih KiithiAwir, Kalikina. 

pethajm ikfp&iTk, and Afate Malfthfr.’ He giw on, \Mal*li4r haA 6v ff port* 
m whiuh popjicr u wuU Parti Mangarutl^ Sutofntiu, NaEupatua, Aliti PudaEMtnik. h 
A^ain fji-. 4£th he tpcnlij of Jfofl separate ludwa king* who had elephant* the 
kiiifla of Qrrfaalai, Kill it norm m, ffintdn, Sihoiy aud Mule. Further aj n^rds tnuh* 

Ceylon daal* with Mole, With Kftlliaua, mid with ^ind *nd PeniLfc* and the M-Jabor 

product* are dwliilrt from Ifco« retired from KadiAOiU Finally £170] ChrifltiataB are 
rvsjiad in Coy bp, tflk v KalEiana, and Sokotra. 
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river/ This identification is Tory doubtful. EalyAn had already 
been eclipsed by TMns, whose fame as a place of trade had in 637 
brought on the Konkan the first Arab iuvssioiL Thaos only is 
mentioned by the Arab writers oE the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries. But this may have been because Thana was the port for 
foreign trade. Early in the fourteenth century (1312-1318), 
the Musafm&BS found KalyAci the head of a district and 
gave it the name of Islamabad/ No reference has been traced to 
Kalytin or IflMmabad during the fifteenth century. It probably 
was nominally under the Bahmani kings, sind, at the close 
of the century, came more directly under the new dynasty of 
Ahmadnag&r. It was taken by tho Portuguese iu 1536. They did 
not garrison the town, but, returning in 1570, burnt the suburbs 
and carried off much booty. It is described as having a fine fort 
with a garrison of 1500 men. 1 From this time it seems to hare 
formed part of the Ahmadnegar kingdom and to have been the 
head-quarters of a province, in 1630 it was handed to Bij4pur, 
and continued the oead-quarters of a district stretching from 
Bhiwndi to Xhgothna* In ISIS Shivaj/s general AbAji So made? 
surprised Kalyan and took tho governor prisoner. 3 4 * Tho Moghuls 
recovered it in 1660/ but again lost it apparently in 1662.® In 
April 1675 Fryer found it ruined * reeking in its ashes/ tha people 
1 beggarly, kennelling in wretched huts/ Still there were signs of 
former importance. ' Its sumptuous relics and stately fabrics wore 
the most glorious ruins the Mu&rilmAns in the Deccan had ever 
cause to deplore/ Thera wera buildings of many stories faced with 
square stones and many mosques of cut atone* abating little of their 
ancient lustre, all watered with ponds and having about them costly 
tombs several of which Sbmiji had turned into granaries/ In 
1674, under the treaty of Rslri or Rdygrtd (June GfchJ/Shivjiji granted 
tho English leave to establish a factory at Kalynu/ in 1723 it 
had a largo Musa I man population and several mosques, especially 
one on the edge of a lake. Among many mined remains was a 
pretentious tomb of Mohatabar Khtfu dated I694. s In 1756 
Tiefienthnlor mentions it as a large and well peopled city, with 
499 splendid villages and a revenue of £9425 (Rs. 94,250). It 
was one long street filled with merchants, the houses reed-walled 
nud covered with thatch/ 6 In May 1780* m the MaraithAs bad cut 


3 Cmunn^bma K e Anc. GoG£ of Tmlln. 1. 554. The t« laid to be about ^0 for 

five- ruumL The Lind W 41 rich atid fertile ud grain plenti fia I, the climate mft 
Kul Eonipf'riit^ thii people iLmple And honest, fierce ud pasa ionite. JuHon'is Hi won 
ThlAfig, 4IS. 

1 Jersij" Konkan. Oral* lyrical Fragments, hold# that early in the 

funrtaonth ertatrtry Klljkn wm probably ihv mcLropolt* of HAketLc* Bombay, 
Ba^in, and nIJ the UHJitrj rtanuL 

1 Numc'i Konkun, ; Pv Couto, IX. 427 ; Da Cunhnfi BaUMwrin + JtJfl. In 1.150 
KalyAn spptfBti m oiw df the European port* that paid tribute to Gujarat. But tbu 
Would awtn ii&t t® imply Wiy dependence on G ttjnrAL BinPa |^. 

4 Grant Duff, 1 Nairne'i Konkin, fi 3 ; Grant Du^ £kk 

* (rrwat I>uEf, 35. T Fryer"# New Account, 124. 

1 Anderson A Western India, L&5. In the battlo year It lb mentioned (Onne H & Hw. 
Prat +4J under tho name of (iiUUn aa a ruined town where Mere Pandit quartered 
*OChrou. de Tis. II. B2 ; Nairn*"* Eoaklfi. 37- 
“ Dm. Kia, it Grog. L 134, 505, 
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ofi supplies, the Bombay Govern merit determined! to occupy the 
Ronkan opposite Tlidna as far as the Sahyridri hills. Kaljin was 
seiKed and placed in charge of Captain Richard Campbell. Kaua 
Fadnavis sent a strong force to recover the place* which, advancing 
to Kalyan, threatened, if resistanco was offered* to destroy the 
garrison, and caused a European prisoner. Ensign Fyfej to write to 
the commanding officer demanding a surrender. Campbell replied 
that they were welcome to the town if they could take it* After a 
most spirited defence, oft if ay 25th the day fixed for a general assault, 
t40 garrison was relieved by Colonel Hartley, who surprised the 
Marjitha camp, and* with great slaughter, pursued the fugitives for 
tmles, 1 In 1781 a resident was appointed. 1 In 1810 (2tith May) 
Kaljdn was visited by Sir James Mackintosh and a party from 
Bombay. They walked through the streets, almost killed "by the 

r eun, without finding any compensation for their fatigue. They sat 
down to their tiffin on a little green in the town and drank three or 
four toasts in coeoanot shells. All agreed that Dr + Ffyer, whose 


I j ‘ " ' ,uaL i-JL + E ITj vf, »' UUs? 

4 glorious rums and stately fabrics had tempted them to Kalyan, oiiffht 
[to have been hanged. 1 


f is a 


Ka mandiirg* in Kdman village, about ten miles east of Mdnikpnr, 
a conical hi! 1,^2160 feet high, forming the southern end of the 


Tnngar range. On the top are the remains of a fort. The hill is a 
Trigonometrical Survey sration and is the most striking feature in 
the range that runs from the Bassem creek north to the Vait&rna. 



* J-r ^ a ^ heri .?* Vea > 10 "«th latitude 19 s ia J and east longitude 
<2 OJ , im in a wild picturesque valley in the heart of the island of 
>alsette, about five miles west of Thin* and twenty north of Bombay, 


'I he caves, which are more than 100 in number* are easily reached 
the Bhdadup station of the Peninsula railway or the Borivli 
,t ion of the Baroda railway. Fro to Bkdndup, fifteen miles 
D<-, t o-east of Bombay* the Kunhori road runs north-west for about a 

--,f da - - - 


lle # across rice fields and grass uplands, till, at ths foot of the 
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_ B . ^ Diaries in Xnims p » Kunka&« 103, 

f m **■ WUBd licar KalydJi are given m Arpeiidrx A. 

«! »“£"® ,™«™ ^ «■*«*« of tho Kuihori : 
*“ dOrta (16341, ColimaLM. 2nd Ed. (1872) 311-212; D„m JofLo de (MnUMtL 

S ’S 2 f!”u*i L r tB d4 HSt**™'*‘Ji l; LiDMhoten jlSTPj. Ifeenune of %<P> 
v£ ifi J^ln aV T^* b t **i *«*»*> Oort. [ld03 ■, I** Alia D»wd* Vlt 
n a *■ ■ i « 1 » trmq«Latcd in Jonrnal of th« Bombay Branch 

W ‘i - 40 ! 'i 1 ; 1 ' iiffWct U 0 SSJ « HnrrM. 410 J F^cr(MW), 

*Ku^E? 4 ^ tod in and Fcrsia, 72*73 ; Gemelli Cireri (1695} to Churchill! 

S h Account of the But todie*, I. 1SJ ■ 

►VS?' DijCfflin Prclimmw r*, Vcnci v. - cco"iiii. r 

“ Mnmoirt l. 424-42:!, Hi, 4ft]. 431; LcthtonlllK(ITBOj, M.on.il 

n'r L- -7 < 17 , 841 'ATShwilogiE, VIE, 200*302, 333-330, and VEIL 231-313; 
_l istlt (IBM |, l nivih, II. 1D?. | JS ■ 8aH|IS0ti) in Ttunctioiu RohjIej Ll^nn 
ftKiety, L 46-SL .iloor (1810) Hindu Pantheon, 243; Knktos 11821} to Ttuiwtiou 
Bom. Lit Sofc ( (BeprmtJ. III. S53; ETarniitniTl Description of Hindnitio, (I. 173 ; 
H*b«r f a Nkrrath' ( , l I . l89-191; Tiwm. Bom. Gwg. See. VH, 147 . Wilwa to 
*{- ^ B*A* ft. III. pt. II, 3S - 41 ; Sterenion in J.ittrtul B. a R A. 3 , IV. [31. 
J.% y. 1 -®*:, a B-B* A. 8 VI. 1*14, llti- 120 , LSJ-lfiO: Bhdn 

Diji in Tonnul R B.R, A. S, VHI. 230; Bird'* Hutoricd Rewucbea, 10*11 ; Journal 
A, S, Beng. U; Journal R. A. 8 , VEIL G3-69 ; Firgnaoea'* Architeatarc, 129.130: 
and Fenratma and Bai*™' Cm Tamplaai 34S*3eo, ’ 1 
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Sfiloette bills, it joins the old Bombay -Th&na road, ft then climbs 
a pass in the hill, and winds about n mile across the rugged upland 
oi YehAr, tin? gathering- ground of the VahAr Lake, which, starting 
on the left, stretches about five miles to tho south-west, its surface 
broken by wooded bdets. Beyond the Yehdr gatliering ground, tho 
path passes, for about a mile, through a thick belt of forest, over 
the slightly raised watershed that separatee the Tulsi and the VeMr 
Talleys. Near Tnki the road swerves to the left, keeping to the 
sonth-west of TuLri lake, a beautiful sheet of water surrounded by 
wild forest-clad bills. For the two remaining nailes y from Tulsi to 
Kfluheri, the road is not fit for carts. The Erst mile lies along the 
VeMr-Borivli road, with rough rises and falls, down the wooded 
Tulsi or Tfei valley, surrounded by high forest-clad hill*, thrnagh 
glades of withered grass* _thick oopsewood, and bright green clumps 
of bamboos The last mile is along a footpath that strikes from the 
Borivli road north to Katiheri. 

From Borivli station, on the Baroda railwny twenty-two miles 
north of Bombay, the way to Kanheri lies, for about half a mile, 
soiuh along the Bombay road. Then, crossing the rail wav and 
passing south-east through about a mile of rice-land, it enters a 
great belt of brab-paltns with patches of brushwood and grass land* 
After about a mile the valley of the Tdeu narrows, and the brab grove 
and grass give place to forest. Carts pass through this forest for 
about a mile and a hall, when, not fur from where the Bh£ndup 
track leaves the Borivli road, a footpath strikes north about a mile 
to Kanban'. 

In the bed of tho T&m or Tnki, near where the Kanheri footpath 
leaves the Borivli road, is a small rock-cut cave whose mouth is under 
water except in the hot weather. The first signs of caves are to 
the north-east, in the high cliff of Kdiuan, the main range that rung 
north-west from Tnki. Further north the paths from Borivli and 
Bhandupjoin, and trass among thick trees losing sight of the Kaman 
range. Then suddenly on the right, from thickly wooded slopes, 
rises a rugged cliff, the end oE the Kunberi spur, that runs about 
north-east and south-west, nearly at right angles to the Krinmn 
range and several hundred feet below it, A bare black scarp that 
runs along the west face of the Kan her! spur is greatly worn hy the 
storms of the south-west monsoon. There remains a black brow, 
a aeries of arches, overhanging a hollow gallery 
(Wesfck 38-41) p f light brown rock, the bury mg-ground of the old 
Kanheri monks-. Above the overhanging crest, the rounded slope of 
the hill-top shells, without bushes or grass, to a flat plateau of black 
rock, crowned by patches of brushwood, prickly pear, and stunted 
trees. The rest of the Kunlicri spur, like its sonth-west face, ih one 
long dome-topped block of block trap, a paradise for cave-cut t era. 

Passing under the west cliff, up a deeply wooded raving s flight 
oF w'orn steps leads, across a broad brushwood-covered terrace, to 
the slightly overhanging scarp in whose west face is cut the Great 
or Cathedra] Cave (No. 3)< The Great Cave stands near the month of 
a umttow ravine* marked blue on the map, which runs nearly twst and 
west in a deeply-worn channel. On both sides of this narrow ravine 
the face of the rock is carved into caves. Along the low north bank 


Eonkau.T 
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there ia room for only one row of caves, But tbe lofty dome of the 
south bank in carved into three irregular tiers, joined by long roughly 
cut flights of shallow steps. Behind the lines of eaves, on the north 
hank, approached by roughly cut flights of steps, are two knobs of 
rock* with remains of relic shrines or burial-mound^ mud, on the 
top of the south bank, above the lines of enves, the sloping aides and 
long flat table of rock are curved into steps and cisterns, and were 
unco crowned by burial-mounds and relic shrines or temples. 

The view from the hill top is bounded bo the north by the scarp of 
Krirann, which, rising from, a thickly wooded slope, though hollo wed 
and broken by the weather, bears traces of more than one cave front. 
To the sooth a high wooded bank hides the distant view. But east 
and west Kanhuri hill commands the whole breadth of Sdlsette from 
Bomlmy harbour to the month of the Bassoin creek. To the east,across 
forest-dad slopes, lies Tuld lake, with its small bare islets and its 
circle of high wooded hills. Beyond Tulsi is a belt of thick forest* 
then a gleam of Yehar lake, and, beyond VehAr, rice fields and salt 
wastes stretch dim and grey to Bombay harbour. To the west lies 
the beautiful Tills! valley, a large deep cup-shaped hollow. Its gentle 
elopes are richly covered with forests, brightened by tufts of light 
green bamboo, with lines of black rock and glades of withered grass. 
Beyond the hills, the deep green belts of brab-palms and mango 
groves are broken by yellow patches of rice and grass land. Then, 
through a flat of bare brown salt waste, wind tbo narrow sail- 
brightened waters of fcheGomj creek, and, beyond the creek, stretches 
the long level line of Gorai island. Along the north-west winds the 
Bassein creek, and, over the mins and palm groves of Bossein, the 
sea fades into the sky* 

The site of the oaves* lonely, picturesque, and not far from the rich 
trade centres of Soparn, Khlydn, and Chemula, combines the three 
leading characteristics of the sites of the chief groups of Western 
India rock temples. But Kanheri is tbo only rock-cut monastery in 
Western India that has the feeling of having been, and of being 
ready again to be, a pleasant; and popular dwelling place. The rows 
of cells water cisterns dining halls lecture halls and temples joined 
by worn flights of rock-cut steps, and the crowded burial gallery show 
what a huge brotherhood must once have lived at Knnheri. In many 
of tho better caves, the front court-yard with its smooth rockfloor 
broad benches and gracefully rising side walls, the shaded water 
cistern, the neat Eight of easy steps leading to the cave door* the deep 
flat enve, the cool veranda* the well-lit h all with its windows of stone 
lattice, the slim graceful sculptures, and the broad easy benched hewn 
at many of the best view points, have a pleasing air of comfort, refine¬ 
ment, and love of nature ; while the long stretches of clean black rock* 
tho steps and tho court-yards free from earth, weeds, or brushwood, 
look as if lately swept and made ready for a fresh settlement of 
religious recluses. It \s r says Mr. Nairne, a town carved in the solid 
rock, which, if the monks and tbo worshippers returned, would, in n 
day or two, bo as complete as when first inhabited. f All things in 
their place remain us all were ordered ages since/ 1 


11 Nainu/g Kook an, £5, 
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The centre of trade and population, on which the Kankeri 
taonaetety originally chieHy tlependedj was, probably, about three 
miles to tha wpsc, at the mouth of the Tuki Talleys somewhere 
near the site of the deserted village of Mag£than p which appears in 
one of the cave inscriptions as MaugaHhan. Pilgrims, no doubt* 
came from the east* by Vehdr and Tulsi, but the main approach wafl 
from the west, perhaps by way of Padan hill* up the Tasu valley* 
which waa probably cleared and tilled and provided with an easy 
road. 


Eanhagiri, the old name of the hill* perhaps the Prakrit cormptioti 
of the Sanskrit Krisknuglri or Krishna's hill* seems to show that 
the fame and holiness of Kanheri date from before the rise of 
Buddhism. 1 The Buddhist legends place the conversion of the Koukaa 
to Buddhism as early as the lifetime of Gautama (b,c + 560-481).“ 
The story is that Furna, the chief of the Sopilra merchants, was 
so affected by hearing Buddhist hymns song by merchants from 
Sbravasti near Benares, that he determined to become a follower 
of Gautama. Leaving Sopira he set out lor Shravasti where 
Gautama was living, and, on presenting himself as a disciple, 
was received with honour. He soon rose to a high place among 
Gautama's followers, and* anxious to show his zeal for the faith* 
asked leave of his master to preach the law in the country of Shrou* 
apurantu, apparently the Eonkan. Gautama remmd&d him how 
fierce and cruel the people were. But Furna persisted, and, promising 
to overcome violence by patience, was allowed to make the attempt. 
His quiet fearlessness disarmed the wild men of Apartiata. Numbers 
became con ve rta, an d monas teries were bu i! t and flourished * S hortly 
after. Puma's brother and some merchants from Shr&rasti p on the point 
of shipwreck off the Malab&r coast, called oa Puma to help them, 


1 Though It KtiUH probable that the early HrAbm-m settlers, who were drawn tu 
the Vaitarcta and to wu u Id also attach religioni importance to the hill that 

crowns the island of SiklU^ this dori.ration u not «rtain. K&nhsgtn may aimpty 
mean the black hilt. Again Lt ■ Mtna |M>uablD that the name u older than the 
BrAbmarpr, alad that the original fonts of the Word fu Kbaoderi, the Dravidian 
Sei Hill, and £bt the Aryan Kitten nUjhtly ehwaged the name* u Mmalmin 
aettlen often did in huer times, to a word that gave a mews sing ia their own tongue. 

An apparent reference to the Kanben ar«i in the hfahAhhArata «BlC. i400) 
Loali like a late Brihimntcai mterpoktioa. It occurs in the Fffilda tiirthpdtra 

*r Pilgrimage of the P^Jan, and runa ai follow■ » After Yudhiahtfeira had Been 
these and otbor holy places one after another, the Wiah-O ranted (he uw the 
very holy SLurpiimki Then, crossing a narrow belt of sea {the Bawin creek), 
be came to a wurM-fumed fowst, where, in ti mea of yore, gods had done pen&uce 
and ki-ugl sacrificed to pin religious merit. Hero the Umg and Sturdy Armed 
Om paw the altar of the &on of Richika, fonsmnt among bowmqo, surrounded 
by crowds of wwtici and worthy of worship by the virtuous. There the king 
■aw charming and holy temples of the Yunus, of the Morula, of the two Ashvins, 
of V&j vaivata, Aditya {?|j KuWn. Ipdr*, Vi*huu T and the oil-pervading Soviw {<), 
of Bhava, the moon, the Ban, at Yarun* lord of the watery of the Sir thy i#, of 
Brahma, of the Pitrii, of Eudn with hit j/Oflo#* of .Sarasvati, of the SiddhAi and 
other haly godi. Presenting the vih men of the neighbourhood with clothes and 
™ jew«b h and bathing in ail the holy pools,. ho came lack to Sharpiraka M*h* 
bhirata (Bom. Ed) Vusipura cap. drill. 

- Bnmouf i Int, a I’Hjstoiro du Buddhisms Indies. The story u a 

**^ 52 * CfSistaina almoet ocrrainly never left northern fr|dm 

TM ihUilij hundreds of beds, seat#, earpets, cushions adorned with ifgurtt, and 
<*rr*d pedestals, apply to a late period, 
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and he, appearing in their midst, calmed the storm* * On reaching 
Sop4m they built a Buddhist temple with their cargo cf ion dal wood, 
and its opening was honoured by the presence of Gautama, who 
converted the city to his faith. 1 About h.c_ 246, when Achok 
determined to spread Buddhism overlndiaj a certain Dharmarakshita, 
called Yona or the Yavan (that is, probably the Babe-nun) was sent 
to Apar&ata or the Konkan and made many converts* 3 

None of the Kanheri caves shows certain signs of being as old as 
the time of Ashok. Bnt the simple style of Caves 5, 8, 9, o& i and 59, 
ranks them amongst the earliest class of caves winch vary in date 
from a.c. 100 to ad* SO. This early date is supported by an inscription 
(No* 26) in Nasik Cave III,, which shows that, in the time of Gota- 
mipntm XL (ad. 177-196), Kanheri, though so small a hill, was famous 
enough, to bo ranked with the S&hya, Yindhya, and Malaya mountains^ 
An inscription in Kanheri Cave No. 5 shows that, as early as the 
reign of Yd£tsbthiputra (ad. 140), cisterns were made for older caves. 
Of about fifty Luscnptioos that have been deciphered ten, from the 
form of the letters, seem to date from before the Christian ora. The 
rule of the Shitakarni kings (fi.C* 200 -ad. 850}> especially the reign 
of Gotamipuiru- II. (ad. 177-196), seems to have been a time of pros¬ 
perity at Kanheri. To about this time belong twenty of the fifty 
inscriptions, recording grants by kings ministers and traders of caves, 
cisterns, lands, and money. Among the caves that belong to this period 
ore the entire third tier, including the great Cathedral Cave Na 3/ 


s ApuH^c in Fail Htan (a,D. 420, Beal HI], which mini to rater to Ksnh*H fm 
below,, p. 126)^ states that the m Dilatory was dedicated to Ksshjspa the Buddha who 
conw twfora Gautama. Thia Kuhyifi in said to havp Ikm;el a Bensre* Brihcnan who 
Lived Abtiut r.c, 1000 (Hardy’* Eastern Monaefciem* S3). He worshipped by 
DevncUtta who weeded fra ns Gautama (Rhya Davids, 7fl t l&l?- The sect was still in 
existence in a r i> r 400 (Beals F&b Him, 82-SS ■ Fm Kouo Ki, 1*5-173). 

1 For^TLaaoQ ud Burgess' Cave Temples of India, 17, Apwiiflta, **ys Professor 
Bbindirkar k must Ik- the Western coast below the Sahyddris* In the fourth canto 
of the RAghui*mih <J>Utkbt 52, 53* and 53) Kalidds ropre&ents Ragbu as erasing the 
Stfcy* to IHMmer Apariint, ami as, by mean a of bia immense army, making the *c* 
to appear u if il touched the Galiya mountain. Trass*. Sec. Or. Coug. 313* So «Jj>0 
Fknelit Bha^Aiilll writce (Ind. Ant. VII. 250): ‘ApOrdnta corresponds with the 
modern Kookana, from ffokam in fiOrth Etonm to the I'.hRt^pn^ the frontier 
river of Gajuit t or perhaps even further north to the Tapis/ Id b pisssaee in the 
Mahdbhd rat, it is itated that: Af-juna, after visiting the aanctnary of Poshupsti at 
Gokarn., tnvtLled to alt the holy placet in Aroint*. and, folio win/ the coast, fi Bally 
arrived in Frabllia, thaj i* Verdval in south KAtMftwir. According to the Yadav* 
Keah i 1 The Apar intaa are the was tom lands ; they arc Shu rparafcm and others. 1 
The commentator an V&tsyiyanie Kimmitn (A*D- 200 ?) '-ills A|ar4na the coast of 
the western ocean, and according to VsrtfchamihiFa fa,n. 550) it U a western country. 

*Fao Kotte Ki, 316; Trans. See, On. Cong,. 31 l r 

*The fioumhiJiff state of Kanheri in the second and third centuries, and the close 

trade connection between Egypt and the Konkin at that time make it probable that 
much of the European knowledge of Buddhism was gain*! from Kanheri monks. 
The Bfikmafti who Wrote the account of their religion forthe Roman governor of l^ypt 
(470)* acid who had been employed in their own country in carrying food from the town* 
to monks who 1^*4 no a great hill. were perhaps Kanheri acolytes. (Lassen's Ind, 
Alt, III. 370* IV, OT7). The comet ideas of Buddhism held by Clemens of 
Alexandria |a,p. who was tbo first European who know the word Buddha 
and Who speaks of the Shraraani worshipping pyramids which they Relieved 
to bold the bones of some god, and of porphyry (A*D. 300], who described the 
Bhramons u a mixture ol classes who shaved their heads and wore tooic^ 
abandoned their families and Imd in' colleges spending their time in holy conver¬ 
sation and getting daily doles of rice (Talboys wheeler, IV, 240), were perhaps 
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It was probably in tbo fourth century that the sculptured stone tope 
in cave No, 38 was built; and it was followed in the fifth century 
by a tope near cave No, 3, Additions both of fresh caves and of 
new ornaments in old caves seem to have continued through the 
fifth and sixth centuries tea of the fifty inscriptions dating from 
that period. These additions belong to the late or Muhavnna 
school and are much more ornate than the older caves, To this 
period belong the DarbAr Cave [No. 10) and others at the end of 
the first row, the two large statues of Gautama at the ends of the 
veranda of the Cathedral Cave (No. 3) f and several chapels. In the 
beginning of the fifth century (420) Fah Hian describe*! from 
hearsay a monastery in the Deccan, in a hilly barren land, whose 
people were heretics knowing neither the Buddhist nor the 
Brihman religion. Windows were pierced in many pans of the 
hill, and at the four corners flights of step* led up the hillside. 
The monastery was well supplied with water, A spring at iho 
top Bowed before the rooms encircling each tier, and on reaching 
the lowest chamber passed through the gate. 1 Hi wen Thsang 
(640), though lie parsed through the Deccan, seems not to have 
heard of Kanheri* This was the time of the spread of thq 
Eathods of Mdtkhct near Haid&rabadj staunch followers of Shiv 
and connected with the Elnra and perhaps with tho Elopbunta caves, 
who, during the eighth and ninth centuries, seem to have wrested 
the north Deccan and Konkan from tho CinUnkyss, Before the end 


taken from th.fi auu fearer [Mr. Primal* (J. H, A S, XX. notice* with anrrmse. 
th*t K whilfi Clemen* AXciatidriaua (a.b, 2Qtylud A ct-rrccfc idea of Buddha, in the fifth 
aiid aiith ccntnria riot even Kcwznu (53$) wems tu hfivo had any idea of thft religion. 
Caa the esp!-delation be that, in the wmhm of fchAt tiroo, EuddhA bod kwt' the 
foeittdHt) winch he held under the older people, and, tluil the ground work of the 
religion wu hidden Tinder a imis of Bpsrita mud bedhbauto*]. Another mu who p 
•fading to Chnitian writer* of the third and fourth ccntariai [Archelftaa Ln hia 
Arcbelai el HuhIu Disputalj^ (a.D. 275-2TOJ ; CjriY* Catochefleri (*.&, 3GI); and 
the Hcreuet of Eatphaniufl {a + d. 375)] brought tho iofloADtra ef BnMhlim to bwr era 
UirietsAmty mm* haVa gained hia knowleu^o of Buddhism fmni Kanheri meclki, 
Tina man was $fcytha. v ncLs # the tewhef of Tercbinthu*, anil the prmnutw of the 
iwemliar doc trine* af Iho Maniehr^Arui. He lived during the time uf the A mile* 

PliwiMp funillir Tith breeh, nnd amcrcbAUt ftiO 
tradeil tu IrulpA, He vimteJ India Hvend c imei n,nd Jiiarned Indian lihdoaophv. Ill 
hi* matnrer year* he married Hypttk, an Egyptian ■Uvc 1 and >atllod in AlexAndri*^ 
™** mastered the Iraroing af the Egyptian* Attd Wrote fmr hooka, rhe ootim 
of the MAuiehaan doctrine. He then went to JmIre* with Tenbmfhiu. dWted 
with the Apontlee of Christ. and died there, A % h la duath Terehinthua inherited hia 
book« And Wealth, and, Kcing to Bal>ytuta p proclaimed hiiuadf learned iu the wiidoln 
of the Egjrptanj and the name of Buddha (Bondd**), J, IL A. S, XX. 271. 

1 BfAl. 141 i BemuaAt fl Foe Kou* Kh 314.317. Thoiigh thin ifl Cmrknaly like 
De Cento * teevvnt (W IxJow, p, H9) thereat of F*h Hkn’, description m^k4 tho 
ideatiflMtjon with Kaohen vary tlonUfoL He eays tho mguittty m formed of 
eve Itorifi Ot tiers, the lowest in the alupo of an elephant, the second of a lioa, the 
third of a horse, the fourth of in os, Mid the fifth of a dose. 

•ConafcghMa fAoc- Owg. fi$S) tonndan that Koeheri a the consent whieh 

fe i n^aL [StJh J “ IiB0 M ,T-» Sar - 1 * J One, U, 156) d«ttT«hS 

tn B A*rk T*ir«y in imjt of htU* m the ™t "I jfihirisMn, ^ith wiJU covamd 
vith soulpturcs shOwiPtt the evenW In tiiutanu'* life. But this icoonnt, thondh 
b Us< i?* ,ei E3V? bo „*Pt l 'iJ mope closely to Ajantt f«-a Ehiudcih Stat \et 

after Hjwrn ThmneV time, Kanheri perh*™ 
ictd ^ 00 «* }b> Im«™ of t handrakntj, the head of the slual* 
vS? ^ddu^J7 ‘ ^ ^ f<ated by M *o the Konkao. 
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of tka eighth century gifts were again made to Kanheri. Two of the 
Kanban mscriptions dated 853 and 877* belong to the ninth century. 
These gifts are ol little importanco p none of them being more than 
grants of money- *5o far as the inscriptions have been read no 
further additions were made. Up to the middle of tbo thirteenth 
century TMim was under the rule oE the Silbar&a, who though Sliiiivs 
aeein not to have interfered wkh the practice of Buddhism. * 1 * From 
the Silh&ms it passed to the Devgiri Yddavs (1250-1318), who 
were staunch Slmim But neither the Y&davg nor their Musalm&n 
successors were firmly established in the Koukaq, Only a few 
outposts were held, and it is not certain whether SlUsette was under 
Gujarrit or under the Deccan, In either case Kanheri seems to 
havi been undisturbed, and, as late as the middle of the fifteenth 
century (H40) * Buddhist monks were building relic shrines,* Nearly 
a century later (1534), when the Portuguese conquered Salsetto, the 
Kanheri caves were still the homo of a largo colony of ascetics. 
The leaders were converted to Christianity and the life of the 
monastery was brought to an end, Tbo Portuguese speak of the 
ascetics as Yogis and they may have been Brahmaoic ascetics. But 
several details recorded by the first Portuguese writers {1538-1603) 
make it probable that they were Buddhist monks, and that the great 
Buddhist monastery of Kanheri remained in life until its leaders 
were mads Christiana by the Portuguese, 3 

The twelve hundred years of Buddhist ascendancy (u,c. 450- 
a.d. 750) may be roughly divided into four periods, each period 
marked by the development of a new theory, or gospeh of the way to 
enlightenment and rest* The gospel of the first period was conduct, 
of the second metaphysics, of the third mysticism,, of the fourth magic, . 
Conduct dates from Gautama (b.c* 500), metaphysics from about b*c. 
200, mystery from about a.d. 100, and magic from about a.d* 500. 
Though the elder systems were to some extent eclipsed by the 
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1 The Kolhapur Si Ihira Oiuadnrv) Etya (It 10) built a temple to Buddha and. endu'd 
it with Land. J. B. B. K. A, S. XIIL Ifl. Nona of the Th-iiiiQ Ril hA t m, grants which 
ha^e yet boon decipherer] make any mentkm of Buddha 

1 See the stone pote with ashes wad boido cniiua of Ahmad Ilahtn&ni 41 440) men¬ 
tioned below fp. 175) u found in cave 15. 

8 Defcn J 4.40 4e CmEmj {1533) (Frimdro Kotelro d* Cwta da India, 75-SIJ notices 
that the object of werahrp vm a great round b&U {the relic shrine]. Tbife wmild b 
to prove that the worshippers were Beddbirti. But it ia possible that the relic eh rims 
wne token for a hug* tiny, u Forbes’ <Or* Mem. ]. 435) informant told him in 1774, 
and am seems to bo the cm attieprewnt day ifl the neighbouring KobdiTte 
where the zolio ehrine in known u SiahAkAl, that ifl Sluv the Destroyer Aecordiog 
to Btffi, #1 late u I7<ft7, 1 the Hindm nt Kan hen paid adoration to the round pilhr at 
the head of save Na 3 resembling the crown of a hat abdnt sixteen foot high and 
fourteen in diameter (TflUR, 13], The riew that the monks found by the Furtiagucsd 
were BuddliLste ia confirmed byCbuto'a {IS*J3) ahetch of Saint JehP*aph** (below, p r 150}, 
which ahowa that in 1534 the Knohcri monks had a oorrcetkQOuled.ee of Gautama's life. 

Buddhiim lingered nearly as late in other parts uf India. In ftengal the famous 
monastery of NiJind* Wu rebuilt early in the eleventh century (1015 - I Ml), and at 
Buddha Gaya the celebrated temple of Bucihidnuun- waa am Sini"lied til] the end. of 
the thirteenth oeiiEtsry, In the Decmn P tsear Minj n a Buddhist temple tu bnllfc m 
the twelfth century J, B, B r ft. A* 8, XUL SO], At AnwAvatj, near the month 
of the Krishna, there wh a Buddhist temple in the twelfth century. a tooth relic 
till perhaps the beginning et the fourteenth century, and a remnant of Baddhirta os 
late aa 1501 Fer^tiwnk Tree and Serpent Worship, }&$ ; Ferguuou and Burges* 1 
1‘ave Temples* 132, 300, 
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Chapter XIY. younger, they seem to have continued side by side till the fall of 
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Kashibi Cave*. Gautama's maxims have been so changed and so overlaid by later 
Saddhiso. teachers, that it is hard to say how much of Buddhism comes 
from the founder of the faith. 1 In any case, whether it was, started 
by Gautama or was a Inter development, the original Buddhist 
philosophy seems to have been taken from, earlier Hindu thinkers. 
The Buddhists were originally a sect of Hindus, and the Brfihmaas 
seem to have in no way interfered with the efforts of the early 
Buddhists to spread their doctrines.* The new philosophy seems 
to have taught that matter existed, bat that then? was neither soul 
nor self, Man was a collection of attributes, sensations, ideas, and 
tendenciesj alMs changing, nothing is 9 bedfast® Though nothing 
is stedfast and there is no self or soul, the thing done or karma 
remains, and, according as it is good or bad, enters on n new existence 
more or less miserable. These new existences are an evil. They 
ore the result of unrest or yearning. Yearning can be quenched by 
leaving the world and leading a life of moderate asceticism, over* 
coming the passions, and preparing for the fading of self and desire 
in the stir!ess rest of rnrudna. Laymen cannot reach this final 
goal of complete rest. But they can improve their future by their 
present conduct, by leading kindly and sober lives, and by free¬ 
handed gifts to ascetics. The four great truths seem to be as old 
as Gautama. That all men suffer, that the root of sorrow is desire 
or yearning, that sorrow dies when desire is quenched, and that a 
holy and thoughtful life quenches desire. That to lead a holy and 
thoughtful life the memory, beliefs, feelings, thoughts, words, and 
deeds must be right. And that these being right the changes of 
life and death lead by four stages, conversion, one more life, the 
last life, and perfection, to the state of rest or nirvana, where self 
ceases to trouble and desire is dead. 4 

Gautama's followers seem from the first to have been divided 
into lay and ascetic. For long the ascetics were hermits living by 
themselves under trees, in huts,or in natural eaves,probably in no case 
living together or forming organised bodies of monks. 1 Among 
the objects of early Buddbiat worship were trees," relic and memorial 


•VaaailicF* view* of Ibo comparatively modern date of (ndnjr of the doctrine* 
Kid institutions that the Buddhist scripture* Mcribt to GtoUltit ire, ai i* noticed in 
hcliw, borne out in several particular* by the evidence of the sculpture* in the 
*Mly Buddhist monument* at Kat*k (*,<*. 300}, Bhafbut (M. 200), tAmihi (*.n, Mi 
and Amrivati f a. b. 300-400). ‘ 

*Rbys David*, &t. SA * Rhyi Darids, M, P3. * Rhv* Davids, 

" Kill Burgees' Cavet, (is. The KiEafc cares in Oritta (Eg 200 -a O 

100, the one ft doubtful; aee Ditto 70) and the Bharhllt sculpture* in Central India 
fan. 200*100) have representation* of hsCfflita' bur*. In neither ate there trace* of 
monasteries nr of ascetic* in the regular garb of Buddhist mnuke. C'untiiuaham'i 
Bbarhftt Stupa, 30. ® 

* Each Buddha had his budAi tree or Tree of Knowledge. Of the four lut Buddha* 
Gautaina'i tree was the pipal Ficoi relighws. Kaahyan*'* the banyan Fiona in die*. 
Kanaka a the wmiar Ficus glcntmta, and K rakuchch hAtida'e the *JUridA or Acacia 
eirua. Cunningham's Bharhnt Stupa, 101. Tree worship *U probably part of an rnrJier 
religion. Curtin* | VIII, 9, tc, 325) say*, the Shram* ns or Buddhist* worship cfaiedv 
tree* which it is death to in jure. The tree* were at lirat Associated with the different 
Buddha* : they afterward* *wm to have been considered a symbol of the congregation. 
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afl */ wheels representing the law, and a triple symbol that 
Inded the relic shrine, the wheel, and the tree. Freni early times 
trfes of Gautama's feet, bia head-dress, girdle, alms-bowl, bathing 
drinking vessel, and goat or throne were also worshipped! 8 
e only figure that occurs as an object of worship in the early 
nipt urea ia Shri or Lakahmi the goddess of wealth, 8 Buddhist 
hi pies are probably of late origin.* 

Even in the time of Ashok {a.c. 230) there La a marked absence 
many of the chief features of the later Buddhism. Hi& edicts 
#ake almost no reference to Gautama or Buddha, and their religion 
; >naisU purely in conduct. The comnaon people are to obey their 
J fronts, to bo liberal to their relations aud friends and to Brdhraan 
I Ld Buddhist beggars, to be thrifty, to ghnn slander and the taking 
} life, and to confess their sios + The rulers are to found hospitals 
t d to regulate the public morale. Though in the heterpart of h m 
reign Ashok is said to have granted them great endow men fce hLs 
edicts make no mention of monasteries, and Brahman and Buddhist 
ascetics are spoken of ns equally worthy of support. Trees and relic 
or memorial shrines were still the only objects of worship.* But 
noble memorial mounds were raised at places famous in Gautama's 
life, and the practice of making pilgrim ages was established. 

The practical working of Gautama's teaching seems to have been 
very little at variance with the established social system. Neither 
st first nor afterwards does Buddhism seem to have "given offence to 
Brdhmariistn by interfering with caste. Gautama's law was a law of 
mercy for all, But this equality was religions not social. Men 
were eqaal because all were mortal and subject to suffering, Shutlrns 
were allowed to become ascetics. But the feeling of equality urns 
not strong enough to embrace the impure classes or Chnuduls whom 
the Buddhists at first, and probably during the whole of their 
history, regarded with not less loathing than the Brahmans, Early 
Buddhism had no room for the CMnthiJ, * 1 * * * * 6 7 The loss practical 
mysticism and mogie of the later schools was in theory moire liberal. 
To win power over nature yon must grasp its secret, to grasp its 
secret you must have perfect sympathy with nature, sympathy to be 
perfect must include a kindliness for what is foulest and most 
revolting in nature, therefore you must pity, perhaps associate with 
the ChAuddL' 9, This enthusiasm for the on tens te seems to have 
rested in words* As late as the fifth century after Christ, Fall 


A Tli& worlds ip &f Folic ikrinci seems to ttAVo boon ohUf than Gaatwo*'* time and 
to hftvo receives! IiU upprovaL Du to: La are givm below, p. 175. 

■ CunninghiJn'a Bbuaa Tope#, 107-312. 

1 Shri'a image ii oomma n at ena wenrs at RWhut, U m at Rinds!, usd many 

in the .has a AT c&ne Lafcalimi retimed a Rjddhkt goddes# li] I in the leeotith 

codtury *be went wet Co the Vaishnav*. FvrgiiBeon and iiurgi-si' Ctra, 72^, J&J. 

* Va mti eT* Bend-liame, $£L Fergwcn (CaVti Temples of India, 01 j notices the 
absence, of a temple in the Katnk group* JtijeruimMl ilitra (Buddha U&ya, I£9 r 129) 

Hayi temples were net thought of till the time of An tick, 

6 Dancker’e History of Antiquity, IV, 5$SL TaJbova WfcfllSar, III 216-£39. On# 

monAflLcfy the Jacrimillu-ka-bniUlt at Kijgir or Rijigriha ia Bihl* seenia to bi- older 
than Ah tick. Fergus*m and Rurgc$a, 303, * Vauitief i BoiLddiiine* 1S1. 

7 Vaiailtora Bnuddlsme, 19 L 1 ViadQqfl BouddLame, KSL 

a 1064—17 
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Elian found that in Mathura, where Buddhism was in honour, the 
Chdnd&ls or imp urn tribes were forced to live by themselves, and 
when they went into a town hod to sound a bell or strike u piece of 
bamboo that people might know they were coming and hold aloof. 1 
So far from men of the lowest classes being admitted into the 
Buddhist community a monk might not oven receive films from a 
OhAndftl. 3 On the other hand Brahman converts wen? treated with 
special respect* Une of the murks of honour shown to the chnmpioii 
or chief scholar of a Buddhist monastery was that his Attendants 
were Brtihm&u£» not ordinary monks r s And some of the Brihraan 
monks seem to have been &o proud of iheir birth us to bold them- 
solves defiled by the touch of any one who was not a BHillman* 

As regards the laity neither Gautama nor his successors seem t* 
have interfered with the social arrangements of caste. Gautama's 
equality, says M. Si Hilaire,* is philosophic, the admission that nil 
men are liable to suffer and may escape from suIf©ring. He was 
not a social reformer. He did not try to alter Indian _Bociety + He 
wished to bcal the human race, 41 Obedience is one of the great duties 
of the laity* not license to break through marriage or other rules. So 
A.shok says* When yon are called to a feast, ask what is your host J a 
casLOj and when j r ou are arranging a marriage find out to what 
caste the family belongs. But among ascetics you should think of 
their virtues not of their cast^. Ca«te has nothing to do with the 
religions law ; the religions law does not concern itself with caste.*'* 

To meet the advance of Bnddlusm the Brahmans revised those, 
parts of their system which the success of Buddhism showed to be 
unpopular. In place of the cold abstraction of the world soul 0 two 
local deities, Shiv the fierce grad of the hills and Vishnu tho kindly 

S irit of the plains, were raised to be the rulers of men.To help this 
ange in religion, in the third century before Christ* the old epic 


J Bed's niaa. ^S; RemtjMt h i F» Kou* Kh 10-1 

3 Fw Kotw Ki, lOo, A monk might not t*Ji« fi.ltnn from :flv& eIame®, 

■iDReM Mid play«* 1 couTtoXam, tavern-ke^pem, kingp in c**e- they might be umoved* 
ictd 3 Stan, Jnlitn 1 * Mem, Snr, Iqm Coil Om, L 79. 

Fal Hm ffitotBfli 1 fimm Brihirw t«k*her of lituEdhijii]^ if ihe king 

from affectionate atrcm took him by the bond* *i uheri hinuelf frtmi head to foot, 
mz RomnBAE• Foe Kon* Kb 254 j T. IVheelar, 111. 2fi?. OfttltmMn items to 
have CfttlttnsiPfl to condJiT himself ft KihntH. Bis iinAgM. are rcifrcfebted u ffeifitji; 
the ku.tc(I and. RAjearEndM’i Buddha Gaya, 131. 

^ 1 bnddliuiu, m 

Fuddhurno, 1(73, 1/llft ButEtlhtat Itllife prbcKnt ClUFto aecm mqch the Ilino Lithe ruin 
now in form amongst thr ffnoruhrng G ti jarit soot of the SvunsS N&riyi*i 4 The $ tA mi- 
IwfjyttiithUHy is that ell men are equal and a . mera her nf aay enztm mny besom* * 
I ? DD *" The impnrt tnbti hjb dam escepted. On, the other h and apeci/d rtiMft ll 
ebewn to Brthmnchi™ or monk* of ErtlWh birth, Ai regardi the laity tho sect 

attempt ls made to h«*fc ^| c mlw HhmUtenng 
often eU B_addhtat tunes the 0QH?mfHl of a king, or the success of a tmubar. 
Changed a province Ivom Drill mm Iftln toBoddMffm and from Buddhism to Brtiamukaft' 

: T*l fc t3lit 60 AC jopt Eho worahip of Hi* mw *oct carded with it 

uypncLlCai change in the irunna^e kww, 

vt ™ ek * t B of Antiquity* IV. ] 2 €- 13 £ r 

TV ^ ' ^ ntt mE! Utmned n» early u the -lixth century n r. ([huuckftr, 

Awdiw^to BiETT.oitf (Ip£ * IHaetofre do Bad. lad. L »H) Shiv m in 
blif ': Te Op the ftHisr br<i Fo^ummi (Tr« and 

thl^Shii- is grill '* 04,1 "** ,,hB ** OiAt ShiT uiii Rodni iTT llw mtun, ,mH hfilnU 
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ems, the Mali abb a rat. and Kamiyana were remodelled and added 
and tba favourite heroes wens made either worshippers or 

r;°nt Sb ',“ V,shnu - Stivw *« " *~d power but his 
■ ? could be won by duo ceremonies and sacrifices And, round 
ishun and h.s incarimeions, stories clustered that showed him to bo 
kiudiyorles, ready than Buddha So sacrifice bis ease forthe 
01l \, ^ben right falls to sleep and wrong' wakes to power 
create myself to free the good and to destroy the bad. 1 i This gentle 

l™? £ % <ld Ca ed ft>r U ? ^ cr ^ ce ° f l j f«- Offerings of fiowerffruit 

,Tl e V ?» thD *£ of pCn 

1 |T h OftutaniA iI Ilfs had made holy, the sanctity of the shrines of 

I 3 ^ otlier P lacea °f Brdhman interest and tbo high 

the ® P^Mlaimed.® To meet the Buddhist 
Ihlh M o ph y, about b.c. 300, a new version of the old system of yon 

%^ S i? Ctt ° n / aa i i bl ' UUsht forward h ? Yujnaralkya: According 
2 th ° purifying of the mind enables theaonl 

LSt™ )0dy * tbo world soul. This now 

Sd^nemnc^” P ? n t d b fi ti0 P reaellin S that gentleness, kindness 
temperance are higher than penance and sacrifice, and by the 

"Cf oftlieway of salvation to Shudras as well as to the higher 

system* A SCtem ° f ° r Brati msn monasteries formed part oftha 

;«i? blS ^ or “ tbe doctrine of yep or contemplation had a great 
influence on the future of Buddhism. Not Ion/ after Yijnavjw 

a ^Jp****’ to ™ among the Buddhists preaching 

UKlJSSTf 'r lh . ,S QPW g .° 9 f 5 e u' * hkh he said lle barl found if 

wntiogs left by Gautama under the clirrge of the Ndgas or dragons 

that ZIP? tuen should be ready to receive them, taught 
that meditation not conduct led to freedom from desire and to res for 

i lMore , the ti,QD of ^gdijuna the followers of the old 
S^Twf. bt,CQ i 9 | ht ' ato eighteen sects. These sects joined into 
two schools, and finally united into one body, to oppose the new 
system which they said was borrowed from the heretics/ The rivalry 
lusted over several hundred years. At last, in the first century aftS! 

teacher named Areiasangn defeated the champions 
A conduct and established thought ils the path to perfection.* This 
ne« doctrine was accompanied by a metaphysical nihilism according 


* Dundee?, I V. 

_T* l ,? ll ° avianl Probably rM* in th. Mmopsit <sf TndU u 
ttar eU^h tb* two Faith. 4W connoted E» ih»E by rfw'tatt that Ja^nnith mX 

B.hMJja the amt!. If VuS, “ *'ft ‘"• J 

Bhib. Tap*, 15 H, ZC*, 361 . St e v t J„ j I 1 jTT"vuT^’ ' ! Cunmh *J hi ®« 

SiSKT “"* — •» ■rS™ “wu?T 

‘ Aeeordmg t,. Buddhint accoaM. Xigiltjlma Emd from 400 tc 500 vean< fl. 
•ebnel.at teAcbem. Vuaili^ a L* ftjuddisme, 2 S- 3 I 34 37 

2ml " 1 * fc*. ' visSr^LsBoad- 

“ m * 71 1 Ia Bouddiimf, 2 S- 3 I, 34 , 3 ?. ‘,1. 
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to which everything is void or unreal. 1 A later branch of thu 
same echcol seems to have held, that the 9oul m man and the sou 
of the universe can have communion. But that this common tor 
must be reached by abstract ton, not by thinkings for thought i( 
ignorance and to keep the mind pure it must not he disturbed 
by thought. 2 These now metaphysical doctrines were accompanied 
by a change in the ideal of conduct from the personal striving tc 
reach perfection by a virtuous life to a broad enthusiasm for self 
sacrifice. The new religion was a religion of love and pity** Tier 
was also a change in the objects of worship. The image o 
Buddha us un ascetic took the chief place in front of the relic shrine 
And, by degrees, there were added the images of past Buddhas, oJ 
Bodiiisattvns or future Buddhas, and of uoveral male and fcuialf 
divinities.* * 

While this new doctrine und worship were being introduced 
the establishment of great monasteries led to many changes in tb 
praciice of Buddhist asceticism. The loaders of the religion held 
the convenient doctrine that no Iaw + of Buddhism can run contraiy 
to good sense,® So when monasteries were formed and missionary 
work was undertaken in distant parts of India, the original rules 
about observing the rains as a specially holy season were altered, 
and, as monasteries became endowed with lands and revenues, the 
rules about living on alms and dressing in the poorest clothes were 
laid aside, 7 Another result of the new doctrine, that perfection lay 
through thought and inetaphysic and not through conduct, was the 


1 Yraifier, 135. 
the liudethirt charity Or alma-riving, 
Eli fallen 


1 Yuailivf,, L23 : Buniuuf* Iiit. L MS. 

* VuaOjef’t L* Bouddiuw, 134. Thta I am 

It VII withunt limit*. Bii'Mljn £Adii< into the wtirjd q&|y t**av*. _____ 

should thrhik from no oacrificc that ia likely to benefit a liiing bejrtjc!. So Buddha 
givr* lilt E^ty n A meal t-> * stirring tigress and a young dkrijde throw a bimatll 
overboard m * ffttritie* to tht storm. Sw St. rid Aire,' HO. 

1 The firft image of Omf«M ia uidto Lavu been carved by a converted demon 
tod tk second by a heavenly tcablw. There in one Imip of OtoUntn os a nun iu 
the Biochi sculpture* (a.o, 50). Bn t F according to ^erpi^on, Id* an ucotk 

did not conus into ordinary qie till about A*b. 300 [PfrgUMOn ul Burgee* s 73). 
CTummghain puts the miiwlnctinn nf intake* H4 early M tic. 100. Iti hi* opinion 
the lirtft image came from the half-Greek Pattjib l Bbarhut Stupa, 107). About A.D. & K> p 


form of the thing done, or tarma, whieh will produce future Bisddhoa. The first of 
Bodhifiattru lj the next Buddha, the JUitrcyn or kindly Buddha (Rbya Divtdi, 
200), and the most popular wnn AvalokttnhvFLr the mnidfeit god Or the god who 
look* from on high. (Rhys David*, 2®3). These BodhiiAttVltf probably owe I heir 
origin to the belief that Gautama had pasacd through rest or rimfsa into utter 
extizictioTir parihirrimv and that therefore help mBit ^ sought f tom mom* other anujoe 
(Rhy* Darid*, 3!&0), Sn Pah Hina {430y t in f&m flfdiiptrtci, calk on Avalnhiteftbvai'* 
in bnqg daylight <Be*k JG&; Foe Kone Kt, 359; Bomoufa IntradoctitTO, 347k 
The covenant l^etwecn AmiCAldta, or bnundlcui light, find hia eon A valnkitoahvOTp the 
manifest god, k trteol % Mr. Seal to Chri*ti*ll InUuance. (Fail Hiau, LTCXIl). In 
Uw tenth century northers Buddhism went * Hep further in vesting . prianr^itl « 
Adi Bnddhe (liliy* David*, 206). Tndr* WU the chief enirnji (Sr god* end Tin 
■mnug the KCitldcuo. (FergUtrtD end Bugfaa' Cave T.niplt*, 133). In different parte 
of the country eome of the old Bmldhiit image* are preeerred and worahiiiixd u 
Brih raiuuc deitic*. Thtiaat Buddha Gaya Vijrajitni t uun i* notr Vtjriehvnri end 
Padmapini* image- it now Sivitri, Rijtndrslir* Buddha liaya, 1ST plat* t*x\i, 

• \ aseiliefj LeBoaddilmr, 6S. T Vs^ilit fi Ln Bouddieme, S6, 87. 
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developmoiit among tho monks of a passion for dialectic and the 
mou dmg 0 f the doctrines of their faith into a more correct and 
polished form than that in which they originally appeared. Their 

wtiTl h* * ttp ™T audio thJfcudlr interest 

which Higher Bemga took in the affairs of men, led to the use of 
richer and tn&r decoration i» I heir monasteries ond temples, 

of the lay Buddhists there is little 

S?*Ta! « 5*“ !kt SA ™ hi atld Amripati aeem t0 6 h ow 

If'HilV't!;' \ T - ' Rnd \\° a f lteU ^ ’ D ibc iomth »ni centuries 
of the Christian em, the people were more given to liquor drinking 

dancing, and war making, than might have been expected in the 
followers ot so renld anil so ascetic a faith. But it is doubtful how far 
these scenes are meant to represent actual Buddhist life.' 

Some of the doctrines of the new system were little removed from 

KuT.1. Tli ry. P“ aBd ,nt0 a °f spiritual physics, according 
to which the tnmd by concentration can be raised above itself and 
work wonders. One means of raising the mind to this state of 
myatw trance is te keep noting the number of outward and inward 
breathings till the sense of past, present and future fades, and the 
tmud, free from the trammel* of time, shares in the enlightenment 
and iu the supernatural powers of higher and perfect beings * The 

of thia »*; U ,P t»° go.ds of thought. One goal called 

Wtarnadh> } consisted ra driving from the mind all imprwiotie from 
f without or from within; the other goal, called vatposkyam, consisted 
'■ /^mustering Uie root idea of all subjects of thought,* Bo Bod hid harms 
/one of the sixth century leaders of Buddhism, taught complete 
|V indifference as the way to perfection. Doing nothing and mental 
A abitnotion ted te self-absorption, last was quenched, and happiness 
I ,ga ^j‘, 1 *° t ! 1 1 ia belonged the Indian exile whom the Chinese 

named the wall-gusing Erdhinnu, because, for nine years, he ent with 
. his face to a wail," 

«_ F , r0 “ of thi * *ypo the change to magic was slight. 

l *Larly in the sixth century, Asaugn, a Peshdvur monk, started'the 
, ®d'ietrine of (Wanna or the expression of spells or mystic formulas. 6 
very being has its formula j and by saying, or simply thinking, this 
irmnla the initiated can bring the being under his control. This 
Ltion between the name and the thing named led to mttdra, the 


3‘PtepiMM’i Tn*> and Serpent Worship, 22* 224. Tho ws* at Murhi m a 

*1 jAUt4Qlfl l il(fl Mi Tt Lf! beouufr K ffcjiiid, v 01 

3 V.-umiliflf. L35. 137. > VmbIM, 139, 140, i v.-.tti.t 

i ' * 1*1) Histi, SXX. The mdiferwra of this school did sway wiib *!1 Hii. 

A sue tons of right u<l wrung. To a rwluse in saoiny nr hinualf, Si, wife o, ht 
J laughter, hi* mother Or * prostitute, alt ahuuld Ik the ume Uma-mf's Int Ml P * 

:■J 1 H20) hia no mention of magic 

therms .Sun Xung <S30> notiee* chum* u4 nuigi»| power* <Bo*L XXXI I - Md 
ui-sn J hauifl [ItW) speak* of theca with favour, Jol, I, 144 ; Beal'* Fob Him LT1I 
u . . igb wot Used flu ragifld ehurtui the possession of Supernatural p*w*ra w£ 

1 ekuwtd by Gsetama who restored sight sod whose relies brought min (Besl. 78! 
by Moulton Giittoma* sixth dmaple IRemoant'i Foe Kou g" W Saints or Lw, 
^w«s idso lUpJMMd tolly, enter other bodies, diva under Water, *qiJ u«a into tho 
*• —>MF* Koao Kb 218). T 1 ““ w 
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PU “® of Interest, epella/thehst*^!^^ uddh»t 1 aQd **"* t0 tQntru * or 

BqJdhiwn. P 0Vver *»*, at least, nominally M fl J£" ^7?“ . tf*™ 0 * logical 
theory w fls thMasman hS£T^ t gS^**^ The 
aevotee adds the new path of LL S^^' 1 5*®^' if tf,e 

and thought, the mind iLt think nf UElh? ff ths of r °°^urt 
BigimtLat represent Buddha ^ thi niny frame th* 

that gives power over Buddft £*£UZ&fT* **"* *■ ** 
Hiflnences, the devotee nm T .WU- hi ♦* t J ^ n . t P 0lVcr of these 
The mixture of SlmivL^ Ld Bld Shi ^ to ^f >«o a Buddha.* 
senseless and degrading rites m/T 1Sr *l*i aud tfie Edition of the 
the tantm-worsl^pne ra ^ k f \ ; , lft i.- ri , r T l t f. t J iak " cr<? P^vafent among 
“ <» Mil. » Bjg&ffiSS ^ d “ «* <• l*« sprssf 

doSes^tZT.Tsidri'andT!^ *?”*“ >I»1 passed over lb, 

%b, ooo'of taSsiSL'S.ESrt* B “ ddh »“ ^4 .* 

Thv.r system f„II [,o m Xl to h Llo , . ' 1 ' Brfhiiu. 

tmdliness and self-saerific/of ^ ^ ° f and the glowing 

taagicoftJmfn^nrSto ’^rr^ ,f , nt>t to tLl) **21 

tSi tte isSw ^ 

family priests, fiareless of doctriito or sraton, "nUramn village ftru f 
into the home life of the aonnU J !- e “'. Iiad wound theuieelvea 
thvir foniir.v ,i,„. teBtoVtb. P «i ™° l ° g‘ l ? u ’ d.iM^o, ...Jh 
*» J odvisin* whoa to*io» idrt."f“"*“ df »rf«»Sa i P 
monasteries Jiad groan rich and stock ^ Buddhial ; 

forced to seek doit, „! ms or v ,., r i. „i *? d th » no longoi jl 

people, and, leaving the old practice \ K Dgiv ot the 11 

a kindly life, pro th.fc ,£J3?2 and 

oiatory.i Tho llnportanoo utTaS I tllo .” , “< I J’ of dialectic and! 

Uw Budilbist principle LftW P^tl.v- ,| 0 „ to | 

bc omteo aothiag j, ^ BnidkiL KbotaTbo Sf 

Sl&i'sr is* 

obtaining JZS, L^Z °f th * "“Mu eJ^rjZTth 1 £*J*yH e *| baJj.i 

noticed rn dretffft thiT/n™ ?rr^*“ 40,1 ‘P'gw dreW^nnijL?*^ ita *H 

India. * MC ““ fura > ci Ba<ldim m d™, gKLggT. M81. 

■BomottflurnH. 33^. tj_ _ _ l wS ^ ■ Soni 

wfowa to write t.f dwmiae* it 
\r~r ro ' t bri Opiaiofl, the j 


natDro/ 1 ]| V hri sspi 

’“A^ig gbS ajg-atBB; 

^fts, z*» :r i *■ iy£ ^»b.«, 

ifisayiSunj »«*. 

<^^4yiMlJ wlidha^otik 11 w i [!l tksbb^’tho* MMk > ^ > al "'^ <! '» ! '"Z 

™«3tBflav&jreta wiuwi L M a£ t ^° r Whwterflu, mi hZu^la^ r>f 
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Tha Buddhists have from the first been famous for 
their love of debating. Mcgasthenes (s,c. 300) taunts them with 
their fondness for wrangling,* and Gautama is said to have tried to 
atop th^ir quarrels by warning them that an argumentative monk 
goes to hLlt and passes from one birth to another meeting affliction 
ere ‘r 8 P' to °1 Itia, as monasteries grew and as the 
path to perfection was no longer conduct but thought and meta¬ 
physics, the importance of dialectic skill increased, The prosperity 
i , m ^“***y depended on the argumentative power of its 
. . n ° V, £ ■ champion talker of the monastery was treated with 
the highest honour. He was liable to bo challenged by any 
I aad ‘.» s the practice in the times of European chivalry, 

I , it the champion was beaten bis whole party was at the conqueror's 
I * e £ C '‘ . \ monaetery _ that had lasted for ages was sometimes 
I Z?j 6r . ft ?™ tho result of a single dialectic dueL* This system 
I fiff™"!! the strength of Buddhism in two ways. It loosened 
£*"* ?, lmld 011 tl,<J People and it divided the monasteries. 
Changing tfiera from practical teachers and helpers into isolated 
nnsympatbetic theorists who hated each other more than they 

B«^i,- tl * 6 - Br if lb - ,n! ' Eia i a , T!le BnLl ™ fln » wore little behind the 
Buddhists in their zeal for oratory. Oiwen Thsang (640) speaks of 

L, J ra , ir ^ nri C( 'lleges and places of learning being famous and held in 
V l gb . a , n(1 ' eighth century, when the great Brahman 

7 I I l!vm P lor ' bhtinkurncharya arose the Buddhists trembled. They knew 
t Kney would be challenged, they knew his arguments, and knowing 
^swer they shrunk away leaving their monasteries empty,* 

l 'r. £? another in:por tant point the Buddhists ware inferior to the 
IJ^hrairas. 1 nratysed by the quietism and indifference of tbeir 
“j ■, the >‘ hacI to * acc Bec t the name of whoso god was a battle cry 
jtna the eloquence of whose champion was probably supported by 
ponds of armed devotees. 11 * In the eighth century Sban'karacharya 


1 Wwsilkf, cs. 

1 V**uiicf, 67, 69, 


1 See Wheeler, III. 30#. 9 Btja David*, 156. * Beat, LI. 

C “> epithet often ured by one *h-t of Riidrihint to another, V«ei- 

.rsSr .... ' t**" 1 - -teliena FHwen Thaang, I, ;& 

l , ' 67 -69. The Brtbmao "liainjiions wens Shankaraehirya, Kumar*] da, 

» ?* ehemplrm, for whom hie side claim several triumph* 

WM ptmnnaliirlL VamDief. 207, What took place in the 
"fiienth and eighthI cent once «mnl amiin With Little change in the .,Ve™ n th 
jentuiy. In I.>34. after Antonio Do Porto had lilenvod and ternviu-ted ihe Bmldhiattfl 
piampioD of_K«ihen, at the aijfbt of him and Another, two poor mvckeloth-woorinir 
IT? 1 «*• “ty.Brihmnn In >nk* of MoJubpcahvar ni*u, and, without even a war of 
rara*. left ttesr manuteiy and tlicir I an if. to the muter-talker of the conqm-nn K 
Jnur r Be R A. H r , I. 38. 

II. \9? ar "¥ a ,,ha o f *!>f Iwty e til cardinal virtnea. Bat the idea] witrtte of the 
ft! !r“ r IT* 1 ?/, “nlik« rail coarse. It w** purely moral, {£• energy 

l h th * fruitful **e,'U Of the practice rf duty. St Hilaire, |#l. 

V, Thc Murttbn war «y io, 1 liar Hot Unhide v,' and the hUtoos of both Shiv and 
r iibucL i« With hull tbs wsirm-r hern#* of the c&qrUry. Armed hstidi of 

LV^f VuthnftT Jogia and Ofttihi were Fur lofig one o| terror? of India* 

} at them A rl^i«-i:«08i (ti&dgera Vartbccui* 111 p 273] notice* hr.*- M ah mad Breads 
with a neighbour Mhg of the Jngi* r Every thr^s er fear /can 
Ihts king With about 3000 men, and, if mi the king* then the jogu in band* drf 30 
k -WO went cm pitgrimage. They corned atickt with Lroa ring* At the h&uf w d 
ton di«ca which cat all round like razor*. When thev arrived tc any city every 
E [me tried to please them, For shagld they even kill the ink nobleman they 
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and bis patrons* the Rathoda of MAlfehet, marked the niiu of Buddhism 
by two of the finest memorials in Western India, the Kailas temple 
jit Blum and, perhaps, the Elophaiita caves near Bombay. Unlike 
Sdrndtb near Benares, where their monastery was burned to the 
ground, 1 or Madura in Madras where the monks were tortured to 
death , 3 the Buddhists of Western India soeui to have been allowed to 
retire frem their caves without- violence 3 From the general min of 
the eighth and ninth centuries Knnheri escaped. So strong wag the 
Buddhist feeling in the Konkan that the Brahmans seem to have 
supplanted rather than destroyed the older faith. In the Great taro 

at Elephants and in the Jogeshvari. cave, one of tha leading characters 

in which Shiv is shown is as the Great Ascetic, Mitha xoyi, seated 
cross Jpgircd, passive and unmoved, lost in thought like a Buddha or 
a Jain saint, his seat a Buddhist lotus-throne and his supporter* 
Buddhist Nagis. Kanheri probably long remained a place of retire¬ 
ment for Buddhist refugees, perhaps the last resting place from which 
they took sail for Ceylon, Burundi, and China. 

Two difficulties stand in the way of an attempt to describe Buddhist 


FUUkat, in 1306, Vuithci 


wonlrl rvntba paniihvd Wjiiim llsey were At K-, - . 

Wl the Jap kin S with SUM fall«wcr», »» of whom were W* «• iH«d ki-^ 
two Christian a who were inspected of btifig in communication With ^ 


RMMf 

kiV F 


re killed by the sharp iron dinre thrown from the Jogih Bliw 
f 9 Eiditkto, fHMOO) deacribes the Jrgis naUpper Indian Hindus} i 


The two Christiana were- 

E*ri»a^ 1514, (Stagey* -, ——-« _ 18 - ._ fc 

welbmads men with handsome faces, wh<b stopping fow dayv in the some went 

in oral t bond* like prypiwa. naked barefoot and bareheaded dragging chain! lltm 
ih™e that they had flowed the Mutt!mine to eooqoet their pantry. Thcirhail 
WOE m*4e with pi-it* usd WLimd Mud their he*! without ml*d£ «»« 

bodies anti 
necks wi 


wore a small hum mod their 


mil face* were smeared w ith ashea and they Wurt a *moli 
ith which they called and begged for food chiefly at the how* of jjroat 
lord* oi.d at twnploa In 1530 Form, in hie history of the K onkmw call* lb™ Iw» 
or EalaiuLan, and not™ them u paing aU-ut in l^nd#i of SOUQ■ ur ni^re, layiai: the 
«vn(ijnDdtf Mbribatiim, Kerr* Voy-pi VI. t30, TbmT**kU Akknurm^i 
fight in 1547 between Jagia and SonyAan. l Tha SahJftVi were between ttt lli 
three hundred in 110 tuber end the Jng», who wore only rtfi, were 0*tr hire nDOTCji 
At lenrth the Jozi* were defeated and the Mmyiaii lest victors Iblliot, V, 518), 




At length theJopi were defeated and the ^Jinyiaii . , 

in 175& Ck**vu WL’Te found wandering near Broach, Ha iach number* Hint the 
drove them nut of hi* territory* I'nolr 'Iw Mari this they iccciVi d i flivd paymrfet| 
(Col. Walker 1 ! Utter, 27th January 1805b Bi 1700 Ihl Perron not™ a churf of JoglfJ 
near Surat eUrk-naked, a *haivite in rtUnion, who waa influential enough to have I 
eomflTK ndenw over the whnle of Ail*. Ho hud a great iTadu id flWtWM itoie# 
earned floret rae-^gea. [Zend Aee*ta p 1. certl^u. In 17^ >jebiAx found Je^l * 
armed and going in troop* of set eral ihonMind^ Tht two nrdera el \ aidgi* and GtNil*ia 
were eworn ansi whenever tllty mcl bloodr eorahale Unlaw. ^ Pinkerton, 

Xh 215]. In 1774 Forbes noli™ thtlil m n dmm of Hindu mondicattts who lurched 
in large bodift* through Hindustan jevjing heavy eenlfibisttoiui, (Oriental Mnr.mn, - 
H r 0). In 1778 llrneraJ Goddnid, on hie march tho ugh }liinJclkhaiid F wm attacked 

-■id! anjuc ft ” I H I tfi i - I _ li.’ r *. - ■ ■ ,1 I j -.e_ l. k. ■ r + " , I J i in . n. 11 I I H t . I i*. 


bv a band of Sanyiaia eaUfid Sbalr N%ao. (iVntianta HuyduoUn, I L 11)2), In 
1783 Mahadilji ^ipdim, omnag Other rlumpea in the cOMtitutiun of hm army, entisted 
Urge bodies i?f and funned them into distinct regiment*. (Grant But, III 23h 

Ton {Anna.Ii of fUjmrhin, I. 67) mention* that the Kinphata Jogi* were often in 
many tbotiftiEdji oo-is^hr oa aUiee especially in defenaivfi wsstfate. At the gTftfid 
military fretieni al IMepnr, the acymltAr, armboHp r.f Mare and w^rehipped by tho 
Gbejnte. Was entreated to tl^na. In Goja^ tne Svims-Xiriyau 8Adhnft witrt Originally 
armed, and there are records of great Eights at Afemaclabad about lh30 belWnCn them 
and the Vaislmav Vairii.urifl. 

1 Fergosafin’s Tree an3 Serpent Worship, 79. 

* The memory of the impaling of tha Butidliitt* of Madura by the Bn*hmena U 
■till frwh. Taylor a €nt. of Or. MS. UL 56, 144. 

1 There WO* comparatively little to destroy, Still there ittffl to Iw? no trace that 
Lh* Brehmsiil deatreyeil imagM nr ornaments 
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life at Kanheri in its days of wealth and prosperity. The first Chapter XIV. 
difficulty is that, in the spirit of their rule that no bad sense is piac fig a T7ntereat 
good Buddhism, the Buddhists were always ready to change 
their practice tq suit local circumstances- The second difficulty K^ntai Cavta, 
!a, that it is doubtful how far the strict rules originally laid down 
for lonely hermits wore practised when largo bodies of monks 
Came to live together in richly endowed monasteries. At an early 
date 1 a strong party of monks demanded concessions, among which 
were such important changes as that a supply of salt- might be 
kept, that solid food and whey might be taken after midday, and 
that fermented drinks might be need. 1 This movement was at 
first defeated- But the party was strong and it is probable that 
concession* wero afterwards made. According to Yaasilief, 3 when 
monasteries grew rich the monks sometimes dressed well, traded, 
and drank liquor as medicine- Still, in spite of changes and irre¬ 
gularities, Pah Qi&n J e, Hi wen Thann^s, and the Ceylon pictures of 
Buddhist life are sufficiently alike to make it probable that the details 
giro a fairly correct impression of life in the Kanheri monastery 
from the second to the seventh centuries of the Christian era. 1 


Eanheri, when rich and famous, differed greatly from its present 
be of wild loneliness. The relic mounds were bright with festoons 
Hags and streamers; the flights of dear-cut steps were furnished 
th hand-rails, and the neat well-kept cells were fitted with doora 
d windows and shaded with canopies)* sellers of Incense and 
[rnit crowded the gates; groups of worshippers entered and 
ft i and the bands of yellow-robed even-pacing monks and nuns 
oved over the hill top and across the hill side. On festive days 
tho space in front of the great chapel was decked with flag* 
d silken canopies; tho chapels thronged with well-dressed 
hippers and fall of the scent of incense; the images smothered 
in flowers and the relic shrines festooned more richly than usual 

^-Vith silken flags and variegated streamers. By night the whole 
H Vili-sido Cells, stairs, chapels, and relic shrines would be ablate with 
r imps, 7 Though tho monks were poor the monastery was rich, 

M 

l Thu nominal date i* about a?. 350 (Rhys Davids, 216). But it la doubtful 
. Whether them were mfiDMkrici before the time of Aihok. 

'4 1 Ihese noDHuiom, known u the Tun iDdolgertoet Were : l T to k«p **lt: 2, to 
f Lake solid food niter midday ■ 3, Lorolm rtlle* when 1 he monks were ml in maai*- 
J eri«; ■*« to ordain and coefou in private houiet 3 5, that consent might l*« obtained 
1 liter an not s 6 , thftt conformity to tho uJCMtipU of other* 1 ™ a good amuse for 
v 'claim# roles ; 7r thftt whoy mi^htbo taken ftfter midday :fl, that fennCntad drinka, 
1 if they looked like water might m drunk ; 9, ihftt scats might bn covered with cloth ; 
; \ad 16 . that gold and silver might be i»e4 Nhys Davids* 216. 

J ' 1 ■ La Bouddutme, It, 

"i * Etch, daring thb tunc periods of prosperity Were probably separated by periods 
. 'if dep trcmlon. * Fofguaaon andfiurgM Csire 

* The lavish «« of flfitm seems to have been owe of the chief features nf Buddhist 
rthip. King BhAtfkibhayo {te. I£MJ| U *oid %a have hung the g™t tope of 
kn=y Ion from ton to bottom with jasmine garland* and buried tb" whole budding from 
the steps to the pinnacle with heaps of flowers. Tumour’s MaMt'auac, 211 21S ; Bbilia 

deseriptioEia in BatTi Ffth Hian, *S and ITS, Bnmouf (Int a V Hiitoiro 
iu Buddhisms Indian, 1. :t|9| hu an account of a monastery furnish*! with platforms 
tstid raised soati with Muted*, window* and tnllis work, with fitly clad monks 
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Villages and lands, oxen and servants had been left them, and what 
was one© given was never taken back . 1 Careful accounts were 
kept, and, at leastjn later times, a share of the rent was taken in 
grain and stored in the monastery for the use of the brotherhood. 
I here was probably considerable state. Richly-docked elephants 
and palanquin* took part in processions and gave dignity to the 
movements of the abbot, the leading elders, or the champion orator 
of the monastery. Under some learned and prudent head Kanban 
may, at times, have risen to such u state of high discipline and useful¬ 
ness as Hi wen Tbsang (d40) found in the Nalonda convent in Bobir, 
Ibis was the abode of several thousand monks, of pure blameless lives, 
ap talented and learned that the five Judies took them as models. 
From morning till evening the young and the old were busy, teaching 
and learning, and, from all sides, at (lingers flocked to find from the 
elders the solution of their doubts. The bulk of the monks belonged 
to thB Great Vehicle, or later school, but all the eighteen sects wore 
represented. A thousand of them could explain twenty books, SOU 
thirty books, ten fifty books, and one, tha head of the convent/ hart 
mastered nil the sacred ivriiings.* 

The members of the Kanheri community belonged to four c 
laymen updsiJcat, I ay-women upat/if, monks bh ik*h us, and 
UiMunk 1 The laity, the bulk of whom seem to have 
traders and craftsmen, were received into the community 
repeating the words, ' I take refuge in Buddha, I take rofugoi"/® 
the law, I take refuge in tha church.* They lived in their hoi*'* 
keeping the rales against killing, stealing, adnlterv, lying /T*f 
drinking, honouring their fathers and mothers, living by a thtin 
calling, avoiding the ten deadly situs, and making liberality, courtt !^" 1 
kindli muss, and unselfishness their rule of life , 1 By the free gift™* 
aims,® by keeping the weekly changes of the moon and the mitb 
montits os holy seasons, by attending at the chapel, and, at least *■ 
early times, by making confession once in every five years, they lajj* 
up a store of merit ami reduced the number and improved tb) 
character of their future births, r 

Gautama was averse from allowing women to become ascetic!! 
and agreed to admit them only nnder promise that they waul'* 



’¥"?• «lm w.4 «*mty attitwUt So t™, acoordiuc to Doncker {Hiatorr, 
theni^tenu wttv hut uranfortebl*. Thrj W central baJU ihd 
' ttear. P^H UttJ “ '■M*' 1 '**** «d uood sleeping place*. * "r 

nr. rd-iS M<snL Sw ‘ ■“ Coftt 0cc " L a 4 ^* 9i » fid mi »’V TO«~feri 

* Attthontiw .lifter AS to whether Ba.litbiot weetjes iboqtcl be eslterl dims 

mOftk». Hwdjr (EmUiii KcbmIuihii, U) ind DnurW (Huturv IV 3771 Lll u ,3 

SliL?? PA*" d th * Pf* 56 P"*“ n <* BudJhi.t .acetic in Huimdb and 
uuetKa in India, M«m to ahnw that they were monk. and not orients. ^ 

1 bo ten deadly line were ; Three of the body killing, stilus and wharihe • f.vtZ 

aLdt& ® iSSC'lS^ *““■ * “* *"•**• ““ •*»> 

& wSm**“* C<mplCt WM - fru “ prtotiTtSf™.; 
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ifeea was the same ns the Chapter XIV, 


^.« the hubs ate together apart from the moults. And pi,™ 
the relic shrine of Ann eh la, Gautama^s cousin, who 
t with him for fchdr admission/ In Upper Indio mms ^™ rCiVKS - 


keep certain special roles/ The 
monk's dress, 
worshipped 

had pleaded with him for their admission. 2 In Upper indiri mms 
were numerous enough to art met the notice of Mogasthenea fe + c, 
300J. S They were moat liberal in their gifts to Kan her! as they 
were to other monasteries,* They play a leading part in gome of 
the old dramas. s But they do not seem to hare ever risen to be 
an important class,* 

Monks were called hJtikfhus or beggars* xhramtin# nr toilers, and 
shrartikg or hearers, A t h rs t ad miss ion was m oa t free. f Come kith or, 
outer into the spiritual life * was Gautama's initiation/ Before long 
(a .0,430) aome knowledge was required, and in later times most of the 
monks began m novices *lrajMji*ra* 4 The no ride must bo over eight 
yws Old, have his parents J leave, bo free from disease, and bo neither 
a soldier nor a slave. 111 Ho might belong to any of the four higher 
^aa aegj but apparently could not belong to one of the impure or 
"‘pressed tribes, \VTien he entered the monastery the novice became 
jpil of one of the monk*. His head and eyebrows were shaved; 
las bathed and dressed in robes which h© presented to hia 
flow and again took from him. He was thrice mad© to repeat 
:u*d,s *1 take refuge in Buddha^ I take ref u go in the truth* I 
^e in the order/ and to say the ten commandments against 
flteolingj marrying, lying t drinking, eating after midday* 
ending dances music parties or playusing perfumes or flowers* 
* coveting gold or precious. articles/ At twenty the novice was 
ait ted a member of the order in presence of the brotherhood* He 
&k vows of poverty and chastity* and was presented with the three 
fellow robes and the beggar's bowl. He promised to hay© no 
freourse with women, never to take alma from them* Look at them, 


inlirvtnlhitftHiD, eTan M 100 yc*n ol,i h mutt Ksipecl *U monk*; ihe 
5 “ Ter SMwlt or abnae thtln z mint examine cobfoto her tacit*; learn 

the m-nkjfl, ipecially in the three sum^r month* when nhe muat rest neither 
kht nor bj day m her effort* to I<*m tha law ; at all time 9 he tout watch the 
In ana |jf"ht by their euffipltiu ficmiuuU 1 * Fm Kono Ki, 112. One nun, lhe 
Jhtar of Mgxm kfcig of the N%m, ™ to bo a Bodfanatfr* <3b. Hilaire. 109L 
|» Jtfalnbly thi* lady Who appeat* at EJmra m the dreaa of Fedmmnini (F tTmmtm 
iiurgeiM Lave*, $74). 3 Hemo-at'a Fm Kouo £i T 112; Bral a Fah Ilian, 08, 

rcuimmghamifiluitt Tope, m 

L UjmrdJt of a third of the gift* to the Sinchi topes (B y* 250 -jLTk II?} were hy 
pmtiir fttny Jf whom ^ro bum [Canminjfham’i Bhdsi Topea, 2081 On* Knda and 
y«ai of t±t4 Kaiihari gift* We from the chili Iren of ntacis (Fergnason anil BLirnosa' 
vy*, 206). ImhibSy these Buna had en Un>d the converts, late in life after thair 
thitidm death. 

i [ft JtAlUi and Mldhar (a. p, S00) one of *3l* dhief chums ter* id the lady laperbr 
F a. BLnMhiO ^invent. Mannmg'i Ancient lnM* y II 30A 

/ Bardj [E«tem Ueauhinn* 161 J *>y* the order of cuna mm to h sm *&m beea 
™ a ^ , ., L . . r 7 *U*djtm hut*rn Morauchiam, 18, 

fiardya Ejatem tfyiuckiun, 18, According to Uwttinghun (Bhilsa Tope*, *571 
he Unlucky, tie toured, and the wwttHhit wetn the men who became monk a fn th^ 
I™ // ™ T ; n >: k C * r f/ A * Dt p 01 ^ * bri ^ pmbkr turn monk rnaimW. Ancient 
Ind^ JSlJ^ l At 1 ™* > m ** hst nwwi of tha monke were boy* taken 

|tit oi Buddhut adiooli. J 

* Beal 1 ! Fah Hian, 59. Hardy a Eaitora Monachiam, 24. 
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rman i rule* with two extra rules, one Affamit dancing moaic and pUyi, the other 
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yeak to them or dnetun of them, to toko away nothing, to wear a 

fexnV 0 d r." ***• r “*«»' h. "i.t 

SK Sf left ' aQd to »• cow's nrinc as a medicine. Alt 

even tc'dlt he Promised never to work, not 

in turning the earth worms might be killed. 1 His 

K il l “ 0t b f J c lutU ? P «*»* bare the monastS? 

_en he chose. At first all memkfl were equal. By defirees the 

Tomnl ^ C j anie anti in some countries developed into a 

intoHn ,It ' r ‘J rc ' ^ IU a ^ PWB early times there was a division 

HSUflrf« ^ ac}iar ? a > arhttl ’ ttfiavira or (Aero* Later three 
gwdwofroperoe; monks wore introduced, the head of a monastery 
or abbot, the head of a group of monasteries or bishop, and the head 
of a province or primate,* besides by t he division iSo grades the 
position of the monks varied conaidemblv according to their name 
for piety and learning. A man who cotJd explain one of the twelve 

it the hUd Hi“«™P“ , “ d a escort. Those wL woi 
at the head of the monastery called the monks together and h ,aI 

S£ 3 T 5 CS , 4 i? 1 ‘^S 5 »' «*r u™? s&sia 

uegrauea oiiicrs. If * monk showed marked i>u\ver m 
is speedi was easy rich and ready and his wit keen he was set od 

33 ^ 4 !&«ssa=stf 5 Sa 

sscaiTj!? ’ n “' 1 “* d -*>*•» «■ *- 


olbctoal^wo? 1 %t Bht T ft Iew Moored than nanst 

S 5 ?ftLSrrf 2 i&J^* fmir trtltl 


sSSfSSfiSfl 


of a mnnlf. I, To live in ,1 om«t place . «’ '*-> P v « fW following twelve Hob 
OUTJ-Iag the alm.»->K,wJ ; 4. toVfco ST‘.*1*® “h?i» f .1, to Uke his turn in 
toto (fame part,, f or the j wn , i for B - ff *•*“** the food he is given 

j, to wear no aew ur bright clothe* ’ & to hlm **^ r fi > not *® ont after midday - 

10, to -it under a Ire* ; Ihto” |Vtt3SAr*fS^* A*,»"*■ ***\ 

^« 5 isSL%a?fiy%- J( X llSwsraa.'iir'HI 

* Telboj |TWheeler, 111,1 jT’ The nJi’lt'*' lt7 * * 1 
ttia (Aftonf^g*, Andiuafc p***" « raided t j 

rBhilam Tojtca, IS2] tbit the SnperiofaStewLS P-, 1 * 0 ). CoamnjW- «-l 
ton.ee «e»- tobe. nustok*<l£ - 
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drgrsfUtgea or expulsion. ’ ^ loa *’ anpmd peanoete, and ordered. 
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nr lisr progress along the path to the extinction of desire was 
marked by four stages, that of the throtaapanna who had only 
seren births to pass; that of the mkridd gamin or once returning, 
who had only one more birth j that of the nn&gdmin or not returning 
w o la never born again ; and that of the urAaf, who desires nothin^ 
either on earth or in heaven. The Arhat bad power to work 
miracles, to survey all worlds, to boar all sounds, to read ail thoughts, 
and to remember nil pest existence, 1 

Neither moults nor nuns took a vow of obedience.* For the 
maintenance of discipline the monks mot twice a month and the 
rules were read. Any brother who had broken a rule was called to 
confess. According to the graTeness of the offence he was absolved 
ttr ft n 6 ( 1 , oi a penance was prescribed such ns refraining from 
speech, sweeping the court, or strewing it with saad. s “if the 
o entt, was more serious, indecent talk, immoral conduct, or stirring 
strife, he was degraded. 4 And if he was gniltv of unebastity, theft, 
or murder, he was driven out of tho monastery. 4 Each monk had 
food and drink, a cell, a bed or stone bench and coverlet, a change 
JP S J ftwS'bowl and staff, u razor, a needle, and a water 
m F,' ■ ^ ir; J their time in chanting the script urea, in 

th^nght, in teaching, visiting the hospitals, or reading to the sick or 
ae*pn-iwmtfld laity. If a stranger monk came to the convent the 
brothers went to meet him, and led him in carrying his clothes 
dmadish, They gave him water to wash his feet and food, and, 
o had rea ied } asked hi m his ago P and according to his use, csve 
a chamber supplying him with all the articles required by a 

P 33 beei J already noticed, the earliest objects of Buddhist 
were trees, relic or memorial mounds, the triple symbol of 
the law and the congregation, Gautama's altna-bowl staff 
tlier possessions, and tho image of Shri or Labshini the 
a of wealth. Later generations added the images o! Gautama, 
tho four older Buddhas, of future Buddhas, and of several 
“nit gods and goddesses. The usual form of worship was to 
irate or bow before tho shrine, relic, or image ' as if it were 
• to offer ^ flowers and incense, to repeat the threefold confes- 
of tn«t in Buddha in the law and in the church, and to leave 
loasy offering.* Another common observance was to walk ronnd 
shrine repeating hymns of praise and thanks to Gautama the 
: BC0 / arer P f truth, and to offer a prayer that all creatures may be 
ree from sickness and from sinful pleasure, and that in the next life 
very man may be a saint, 4 At midday the monastery's most 
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* h,S tth*’ ; RhJi Pa vidi’ Biidd hum. 1 6S. * JibjTi Dirids, 1 69. 

at Bhoftrar top** ■ horl WH found with th« weid patilt, tbit is. 
"™> degrwlwt, The offa&rler *u not cut ivfT tram tbs brotherhood, bin iWbow] 
ut turned, upmfte down and lofi hotii hit Bin vm foigiTip. Ctmcingkm'ii Bhllu 

J E“tera MoEijKbUm, J4S; Stw. Julien't Hiweu Thong, L BO; Dimeter. 

f ‘ Bea 1 ’. F »b Hi^o. 5S : HijjI/i Eutero Moauhiim, M; Rhy, David.’ Baddhiem. 
,, _ . ^ : Rammifi Foe Kobe Ki, 100. 101. 
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jfflrytnna relic W33 brought out and, ffCpn^Iiipp^J by priests anil layplCH, 
and again they worshipped it at evening or ineeiiM-lmmipg time, 1 
Relics were kept with the greatest care, sometimes io relic mounds 
sometimes in shrines. 

The rules about food were not extremely strict* Laymen were 
warnod n^iiust gluttonyj against the nseof spifitflj ewJ on Suodnys 
and id Lent against eating nfcor noon. Bren for ftseeries the rules 
were fairly liberal- Except that they niight not touch intoxicating 
drinks, 2 the members of the order might take what waa mat Denary 
in the country where they lived,. eo lon g as they a to without indul¬ 
gence. It Was Gautama’s lax views m the matter of food, that, 
according to a Buddhist legend, caused the first schism* Deradatta 
demanding and Gautama refusing to agree to stricter rules.® The 
monks wore allowed to dine with pious laymen, and the practice 
was common especially on the days of full moon, 1 * Still the rule was 
dear that nothing should he eaten more than was wanted to keep 
the body in health, and that, save when travelling or *ick, solid food 
should be taken only at the midday meal. 5 Even this midday meal 
was no time of oiijojnieflt. The eater should ait down, place his 
bowl on his knees, and eat slowly and sadly, much in the spirit#* 
George Herbert's rule, 1 Take thy meat, think it dust, then eat a bifi p 
and say earth to earth I commit." 0 At first all food was gutterbd 
from house to house and eaten by the monks in their cellir** 
later times when the monastery had lands and workmen, the gPuti 
was cooked by laymen and the monks ate together in a duj^g 
ball 7 Animal food"was not forbidden. Flesh might be eaten 
na a Buddhist had not taken tho animal's life. Anger 
ub cleanness not the eating of ilesh 3 & and abstinence from ani 
was a mark of special asceticism** There was a strict role 
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l tk/j Vah Hinn, 3S. The nanst yered relic at Kanheri aemata have IjhdJ 

of Rnddba'a teetbr La a ^po in front of caVe NiX 3 Dr. Bini found a c 
itatin^ that one erf Gawtnmak dog t^eth hid becti Lmrin.l tbo?*, Fctku* 
that Utii tooth tawy titled Wn brought from Amrftvati by Gotftmipo Era 11, 

Scrf«At \Viirt4*ip, 150 t Thin touth of Buddha'■ i0*J5S* ft nnfitnko. 

Sarvor, X, E9. 

S Hbven Thsang noticid tint* the Bnddlrirt monks drank tim Juice of the _ 
and of bn gnfeane - But it was altogether unlike din til Led wine. Stftn ulna J a 
L U3L TVti turfi of animal food in the fifth craitnry would seem to kfln nno 
JU the Chinxlil# nre specially n«St!c«d u iho only people who kill antmaift, or <U*l i 
firsh. Tail Hi*n in Foe Kune Ki, 145. B fthyi Pftn<h, 78, 

* Bcftl'i Fab Htau, n-L The laymen treated their gue*t* with gr^at deferent 
Seating them on a high dais Mad tb«Mfil¥W Hitting on the ground before them, 

* Bbyi D*vida h IffT, 103 ; BetTl Ffth Htu, 56 ; Hardy'* Eastern MfflUchUn*. ! 

* Rhrya Davids Ih !; Duufar, IV, m, 

7 The ehnnjje look place before Art*. 300. Cunningham ItbiEn^ Tojwai, 13.1. 
KAnheri dining haC (Dare No. SI h Ml narrow m to leave no room far a row of pla 
The nv^nke miist tarn irtefcdicd their bowj* rm their knee*. F*h Ilian tell* of 
monastery h where at the HHUtd of & gong 3000 priest* *aE down. They wm i 
orderly taking ihetTKirt* 0« after another, keeping *tlcnce F making no noise* 
their rice howl act chattering when th*Y wanted ft reooad help limply signing 1 
thtir finger* BeftS K 6. * Ebya David*, 131. . 

* Hhj* DurSdi. 164. Dnncker flV. rfasi *ays flftih vv never eaten, and Cunning. 
(Bhiiaa Tope*, 33) atate* that auit&fiJ food wa* forbidden ; bnt compare ^Vhcoler, !_ 
14^* and tiatdy** 1-juitflm MnnachijiHi, KL The stonr that OauUtoft di 
from eating pork in nut likely to be an invention (Rhyi David*, SC). It i* proh^ 
ennnftrted ' with the Kshutri feeling, that eating of the flesh of tbft wild bw 
pnikfa il not a duly of their d™. In Buddhist Mathura, where on living mud 
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tho use of intoxicating drinks. But at an early ilate efforts were 
madia to avoid the force of the rule and iu later times it seems to 
have been set aside. 1 

Ou joining the order the monk T s beard head and eyebrows were 
tshaved and fchb wa^ repeated once a fortnight, the monks shaving 
each other* * * * * T hey went bareheaded and barefoot. Both monks and 
min a wore three lengths of yellow cloth, either cae tawny rags or doth 
torn to pat dies and again tewed together. These garments were the 
SftHijhaU a waistelotb or kilt wrapped round the thighs and legs, 
the anlavwdmk a body cloth or shirt worn round the chest, and the 
i dUrasatign a cloak or cape passed round the legs, drawn over the 
left shoulder, nnd girt with a girdle. 3 The wabtdoth or kilt wne 
worn m the cell ; the body cloth or shirt at prayer, and on 
ceremonies and high days : and the cloak in public places. 3 A 
spare set of garments was allowed and a new suit was supplied at 
the beginning of each cold season* 4 

The elder monks spent their days In reading aad thought* 
fcven the younger monks were forbidden the simplest work* 
eir daily round was. to rise with the dnwn f and, after cleaning 
their toeth and patting on the outor robOj to sweep the courtyard 
a " A the paths in front of the cell or of the chapel, to fetch 
and strain it through a cloth that no life might bo lost. 
to retire for about an hoar and think on the rules of 
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Next^ at the sound of the gong or boll for morning 
to attend the chapel* listen to tho scriptures/ and offer 
to the relic shrine thinking of Guutamns nine virtues and 
ling tha shrine as if it were alive. In early times the young 
s next duty waa to gird his outer robe round him and gtnrh 
|tbo villages near, carrying in hh left hand a wooden staff breast- 
li tipped with ei two-inch iron ferule and topped with an iron 
two or three inches wide, and holding in his right hand. 


* 1] C n ^I st clasMifl mutt Itnvo oral amiuid food mi tlte 

hdAlfl dealt infoBtL Beal* h*h Ilia*, 55. Tin, ipc^dml pwtlm of xht Mulum 
lilhin Villlgu myitsin illustrate*, fHEfeap ij a inmvfilof, ah old 

K^tie of tho Tot* lELiluJgesce« claimed by a targe tsetioft of the murata, wa* to ha 
.i “ y h T QT htokfd file* 1AHU.T [*# above, p. ItfjL A^orrlimi to 
MUJef (lkju^4i«m« 3 6 Op whon grew rich, ibo luouka drank Ywnar an 

litemu. Briokme iro n^fc «n clsie^J dlut iu Briddhiat ^ulpton.'a or mintipuv 

erguiwotiT™ xi\\ tferpent Worship, ISO). Bn I eudeC of tbiMv are i^rtaui mtuo* to 
natrate <■ nil tizua « li Fo be fora ho IwivmH a reel qhu 
ip 1 Sf 0 ' Cklla tihv wtitakdti the pmftt garment nr OY*rcJc*3t. Rennuafc 

r w, ■ 1 ^ ***** hflJd the same view. But ho Rhya Davulj,, Ira lo7 : 

luil CuaurnghaBi’i BhuUi Tope*, 61, 0± * p 

| 1 Awarding to Hi wen Tb*ang (StaiuiJaa Julian. L 7% each eect had a racial way 
- l 5? . J? P,rtr , at|(| the CCjIjsof Varied iram yellow to red. Fmm acuhiturep 

the Bhili* Tc.|H», Cmmmgkmm (BJuba Top*., 27. 204, plito XL 1 formed tho opbton 
|at iht bigh-r imtor of Huddhiit mnski worv thq heard and Wfctte orowuod with i 
tre-Like hwHltm. Thti jmpihdh to bo a muUio L 

* Eard/i Eutera MoDmzhUPFn 111 ; Bbya D^vuIb, ](f7 r 
I 4 Thro were Svi lubjoen of thought, l ova, pity, joy, impurity, and calm, Rhya 

ilTTUft fc 1 iU-l J 1. 

|*Mooki aigbt not dig, cut gr*u, pour water, or fight Hardy* Etatum 
ffttHKhllU), 149. * 

7 ejinbalfl Or Leila callod tha Itoanfc* t,:< Aervico, Duueker, IV. 4tiS. 

| « Rt^lLtig the sacred b-iolu WM the higbwt exmlic* Hardy a Eajtom Moua^ 
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clow to his breast a watermelon-shaped Unfit or red alms-bowl 
of clay or iron. So he moved with slow area stops and eyes 
hxed on the ground, passing close to every house except the 
dwelling of the courtezan* and the MMr, asking for nothing, 
takmg what was g!ven with a thankful heart, and, if no one 
shaking the iron ring oboe or twice and passing on ? As 
soon as the bowl was full to the brim, he took no more and divided 
i ,nto parte, one for the animals, one for the 

destitute, and the third for h.mself. Then going bark he washed 
his superiors feet, gave him water to drink, and brought the 
alms-bowl. After their meal he cleansed the bowl, washed his face, 

?! \ lS sn P™ 0r - Tb >* was the practice in early times? 

Lu later days when the monasteries were endowed with lands and 
had stores of gram, there was no call to go begging. The grain 
was cooked by laymen, and at the sound of abclljke monks tro^d 
to the dining hull and ate their meal* When the meal was over tho 

£!d g ft 0 J ,nd r 1 ngn ' D ?°- r “^y.aemoa. The scriptures were read 
Wk5 worshipped, and the elders tangSt the youn 

brethren,' They then withdrew to think, or weiir to teach* in. 
school,'to minister in the hospital/ or to read the scripture 
the homes of the sick or the demon-haunted. 9 When the even 
gong sanded!, in turn with tha other younger i^onk^ the no 
called the elder who was to read the evening service, wadi« 
cl , and listened. | hen he rested for a time watching the hills 
the sun set in the sen * As the light faded he waited on anv- 
or infirm brother who wanted help. Then seating himself 7 
bench he dropped to sleep rnnsiug oq the canse of sorrow, 10 

The routine bfe at Kanheri was broken by speeinl fasts 
special feasts. The weekly changes of the moon' wero Sabbat: 
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upontUha#, when the layman rested from his work, ate no ncseaaon. 
? bl ® food, wore no garlands and slept on the ground, and, dressing 
m his best, came to the monastery to worship and hear the scrip¬ 
tures. The days of new moon and fall moon wore 3 till more sacred, 
1 he monks bathed and shared each other,* * * * * and were called to a 
special Borneo where the duties of a monk were read. After each 
command men t tho monks were asked if they had kept the law If 
any one confessed that be had not kept the law, the facts of the 
C&»e were examined, and, if the fault was not serious, forgiveness was 
grouted. Numbers of worshippers came from the neighbouring 
towns, and the space in front of lha chief chapel was gay with the 
sellers of^ Bowers and incense. On full moon days many of the 
monks dined at laymen's houses where they were treated with 
great respect. On fall moon nights a platform was raised in the 
preaching hall, and, before a congregation of monks puns 4 and laity 
«“bothers chanted the law, the people greeting ihe name 
of Buddha with a ringing shout of addh a or good. The rainy season, 
i? ii r mDon i n ^^7 to the November full moon, was spe> 

, ‘v «° 0 V ‘ It marked tho time during which the monks originally 
Khered after their eight months’ wanderings and lived together 
dmg the scriptures and teaching one another. The climate and 
position of Knnheri would make it difficult to have the large gay 
air meetings which marked this season in other Buddhist 
funtries .* 1 But preaching.booths, bdna mandapr, were raised in 
»nt of the chapels and shelter provided, so that visitors could hear 
comfort the favourite jdtakns or stories of Buddha’s live * 7 
resides this holy season, there were three yearly holidays, at the 
img of spring, in the later spring, and at the end of the rainy 
season, old nature-worship days to which events in Gautama’s life 
cn rnadu to fit. Of those the chief was the autumn festival, the 
when sermons were preached and the whole hillside cells 
els, and stairs were ablaze with lights . 3 This was also the 
Hy confession of tho whole congregation, and tho time when the 
men brought the monks their yearly gift of clothes.* There was 
a special yearly festival on Gautama’s birthday , 10 when tho 
and images were carried in procession and worshipped by 
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crowds. ^,r days before, nows of tho festival wss spread iibrood, 
and ail who wished to lay up * store of merit were called Eo level 
he roads ami adore the streets and highway*.. The road* were 
lined with beautifully pointed figures of the forms through width 
bautmua s spirit had passed. Wde the monastery the Lths and 
and adoiwed with fiaga and silk haugim^ 
Jv*,*® j c J i °,^ traT1K) a br ? e doth was stretched anti the spate 
KLh y Ddoreed.i The reads and hillsides were full of people dressed 

nniiiinl' ft,* i or tb a I°™1 governor was 

SJJm’ L ° r ot v™ ® 0Brt taki "X th eir plnce on raised seats at 
tne entrance. The relies and images on richly harnessed elephants, 

n“jf B vrith geld silver and gems, were carried ia 
varilft f m t i W ih * lT . mtnri ** ti e leatim g elephant was a hundred 

Jj® 1 “‘™ onfrfla “* ‘te prince nr governor toot of his 
liu tr anJ pll S! Dff ?“ ,J ? W ^ trulf ‘ ,lts wlTanced barefoot to meet 
SLJKfES. ? n ff!* 1 "* neftr 1 be bowed to the ground, 
3Stt2 burned mcense, and withdrew. As the elephant 
h ^ t jr > l H bKlies and attendants from their high dais 
hZS' Then m th, chapels the monks 

S lan,f>Sf an ' 1 01jts ide the laity mad® merry 

r„Mdr a wu naciD . E ' **»* fiftt *««■»» 

Mouks attendld 0 f' ' CX ^" m by Ashok (b.c. 2501» 

frem V ? from e ™7 “ )de ™ d thG Iait F flaked in crowds 

p a , r(t d “hincefl. I he monastery was adornud with 

i ufor, l" rU ^ r In n thB , e r at m * « richly ornamented 
S d d^ ™ °f lb ° abbot au,J loading elder*, ami | 
the dms were rows of seats for [he Younger monk* Thet 

SEimt? T r C “ b!,1W (>fT,W parai™, often 

reuwiiiitig them by a wiou tty payment, 4 

comnllthT 7 ^ 1 i ™ ri P<*'“ "bid. have been more o, 
COmpIotdy deciphered, except the three ralilayi mioriptions i, 



Wfl?*S&.S£S& ^ir trrim -'^ lt - ™c«tada 1™^ t lit* w, 

JrS seek •* »■ * * 3* 

H™ e aTh.^ e< l,«rihre tl- 

P5rfn*ic,ai l( 1 1™*"^ while th„ m» t i of 

Maiijar i„ ^7™”oiT;■", i” ""»■ ^'h At 

■dtiTWBr.ls hliti K fnmi fillip w S jf ;'* » Wfc F* 

“!■ g^Id UhI Jiilvtr brtn=SjJe lljLih in *fc„ .,,,, .,„i i ' h , , “ " f H^rgefiiu K'J»- 

"“Srtfirrm*" ^.iMkTsjr 

S!n£ i r “' l:r ' : “ t ; , 'V lif ! errmioniB, were U> honour «f Burl-Uu, h a Tlhr 
„'. . ',! C L^*' n " *? P®IJtit-ol rather than rtli L -i„„*. A ,[,i„’j ’’ l 

ia«Utvfivt V'fl 1 st* .u.:®™* 1 ,t h 1 ' ^ bu J e , cft i''i^lw *hirl, Fanjj , 

Utl4m? p JJtlcJtlhi port II ebap. L in VfLtfoJcr, 111, 27^ 
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I ?ViK l ° «" d /e;j »nnd one in rave 70 m peculiar 

iSinS rte aSe /■ thLJ Prdkrit ordinarily used in eavo 

I *f *■ lett ? re ' elc °P l111 atl ornamental looking inscription m 
T Hi, arc the ordinary cave characters, As regards their iL ten 
appear from the form of the letters to belong- to the ti™ «f 
ifeS^S*" 1 "■ Jp" 1 Si* iwonty to the Gotwnipntra H, period 
I thr« \ ° tht ' fi i th auJ slKti3 eciitnries, one to the eighth, 

toX fif! ^ r 1 ^ *"*V™ to the eI ^euth, and sever*! coins 
to the fifteenth. Throe of them in cave* 10 and 7S bear dates and 

JC?w kl T^ 8nd * tr0 ? “ ««*■ 3, 30, and 31 give thotanL of 

fhefo™ “tfete™ ^ Wf th " R ‘ St ha ™ ** “ Jcokted 

5lI[n " it V lI i 1 l ftKJ enough is in most cases left to 

! ' v **“ ”f™ '■'* th « g'ver. the place where lie lived, and thn 
character of tho gift. Of tho fifty door twenty-eight give the mines 

tioJ°?» rS ' W ", c!l ea l* c " d, f IH Gmir endings differ from the names 
, use; twenty-one of them give their professions mostly 
merchants, a few goldsmiths, some recluses, and nim a nunisk-r 
Except seven women, four of whom were nuns, all the givers were men 
The places mentioned in the neighbourhood of the raves are 
\f nif Klll - v , J1 r tlj 8 °P ,ir ^ -'f' ] Chornaia, and tlio villages of 

aSTSSSSW" ' Siika ^ dril prohrihlv S&ki near Talsi, 

and iiaphAdt?), Of more distant places there are NAsik. PratishthAn 

in Sind 3 *"' W ? ° r Dharnikot > fia,ld or Bans*], and DAttumitn 
; l L f t'dts wore caves, cisterns, pathways, images, and 
endowments m cash or in laud.* Only four of tfo SStJnnl 

EVarimt™/* ° []t m M gives the name of 

Mfldbnripatraandone mmSgivea the nn. Mo f VnjnashriShAfcaknrm 

^ r TO,p r n ‘ iL r tw £ -Andhrabhritya rulers of about the tii-st and 
^ /theH l ,ne3 f^ rCL ^ st - 0f ^c two, Mddlu.ripr.tra is believed 
^ the Older and Yajnashn ShAtakarni to be one of his snoeoMore * 
haiipntras coma have been found near Kolhapur, and Prof. 
ndArkar behoves Inin to bo the son and successor of Padnnuvi 
.ishthiputri, who is believed to have Bnurished about A.n. 130 .* 
to be the Sltn Pulimai whom Ptolemy (a.d. 1 50} places at 
ban near Abmadnugar. Yajnashri ShAtokarui or Gotaimiputm 

I Kaljrao I* mcatki-MA in aim hwriptioiw (in csvaa 2, 3, 12, an ,ty 50 *„ »„j 

KfifflWAtf 2 31 

JbSS **lll*fy* U ' tha ti!V h r» “» iMtAjtri j"^S 0 Umlt 

Firullrtor /-i l't*' U '' “ 1[lll ^ L wu. lUUimitri, writ,-* |W 

fjftlrti 1 2 ffK- =*«>. w*. tLe a«n 0 nf a town in 

nL.« irL B mi^S 8 r ,n f Mnngstriliin nrlSgStaTil 

fSE2. “ |Si > hajuilia m on.) flO}, ,ui,i .Saphiil in «ud (■*)), ^ 

I A nirL-btL"H felisun Utlu 11.4 fvn J 1‘ Trt 1 S’J . ., _ , , _ t !: 


"t "*««-- «■')- !■-• k, ■■.».«, 'iid i'i.fc.i'; A™ 

[ . Ph J(sS ' SI) mami ihtf mat of ifHayrt- V-j ' Sl 

Kf3SS3C«ta!L“ - '"“- 4iwrf »*'jwi«s5wi 
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Chapter IL appears in the NVUik inscriprioriHp 1 and his cain% have been found 

Flues of Interest ^ Kolhapur/ at Dhmrnikot it ear the mouth of the Kritibim tho old 
EASfftHi c*vi* ^pitfll of the Andhrabhrity bs J i and very lately (9th April 1882) in a 
stupa or burial mound in Bapam near Ba&sdin. 

The ttvo other inscriptions, in which mention is mad# of the 
names of kings, are caves 10 mid 78. Those are among the latest 
at Kanheri, both belonging to the ninth century* to the StlMra kings 
of th# Konkan who were tributaries of the Rsishtrakatas of M&lkhct, 
They are interesting as giving the names of two kings in eadi of 
ibe&e dynasties, us well as two dates twenty-four years apart in tlae 
contemporary rub of ono sovereign in each furmlyp Kapardi H +J 
the SilnAra king the son of Pulashukti, whose capital was probably 
Chemutn, reigning during the whole interval between 853 anil 
8 i and uppirently Amoghvarsh ruled at Mnlkhufc during the same 
period. Thi^ Asnoghvarih is nientioned as the son and successor of 
Jagnttung; Amoghrarsh I. was the son of Govind III. one of 
whose titles was Jagattnng; but he must have ruled from 810 to 
830, and Amoghvarsh IL was the son of Indra II. In.Ira either bore 
the title of Jagadrotlra or Jagattung, or was succeeded by a son 
of that name. But the dates seem to point to In dm LL himself, who 
may have borne the title of Amoghvarsh, and he succeeded Jagaitcing 
About 850 .* 






Since their di.scovery by the Portuguese* early in tho sixteenth 
century (1534)* the caves bay# continued objects of much intercat 
and wonder. In 1539, Do in Jo&o de Castro gave tho following 
detailed account of the caves: 


About a league and a hall from the ruined city of Thfina, nidong 
great Mils, iu a moat grand high and round rock, from the plain btlow 
to the highest pointy are many sumptuous temples und noble infmy- 
storied palace-like buildings with images, columns, houses, portmuc* 
figoiss, pillars, cisterns, temples and chapels all cut in the rooik, 
thing certainty not within the power of man, so wonderful that ’ * 

b« ranked among the seven wonders of the world, unless, ins 
thinking them to be the work of men, we attribute them to 
and the diabolic art of which I, at least, have no doubt. I haw 
pen to pourtray its greatness and form. But mailing tho ri 
being thought a story-teller describe the place with fear. 

At the foot of the hill on one side are the hases of seven pii 
ao deep and broad that the columns must have been of great- hei 
A little further is the first edifice high and admirable, full of ru- 
and wonderful works. The first story where one enters goes in 
the rock with great rooms and halls, but to this I did not go i 
ascent was difficult and steep. Close to it is a great gallery 
yards by eighteen without columns. At the cud are two chi 
worked m relief with a great round ball the object of adoration 
in the middle an inscription almost worn out through time. Be 
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the porch of this galloiy is a nmgiii Scent temple. Outside is a large 
yard with two high columns admirably worked in relief. The 
ooltiiain to tho right hand, has on the top a wheel like a Catherine's 
wheel, placed above four lions beautifully carved* The column on 
the left hand has some men supporting in their hands a great ball like 
tho world and lookingos if they wore much borne down by the weight. 
On this side of the second column are many chapels and rooms. 
Passing from this yard and before getting to the door B qf the 
temple are two other pillars each about fourteen feet high, with on 
each an inscription in clear and beautiful characters, A little 
beyond is a corridor, where, on one side, is a ferocious ^d great 
grant of thirty-si* spans high and the Limbs well proportioned In 
tho rest of the corridor arc, in relief, bii&iij figures and faces of men. 
Beyond the corridor is the temple very high and beautifully 
vaulted, 120 feet long by fifty broad and fifty-four high* At tbs 
end of the temple is n great altar, with, on its top, the world or a 
masonry ball nineteen yards round. On each side is a 
oE thirty-seven columns, and between them and the walls 
cloister which goes round the body of the temple. Over the 
entrance is a platform supported on two great colonnades, just like 
the place for choristers m Portuguese churches., Outside of the 
temple a way of steps runs from the foot of the rock to the top, so 
sloap that it seems to go to heaven, and, all along the way from 
below upwards arc many edifices, bon sea, porches, cisterns, chapels, 

rm x J * rdfl aIt * citt 0Tlt ° f ^ DT1P+ 1 ela * 11 s P eak of tl|0se ot % whictl 1 

hflTfc seen. There am eighty-three houses, among which is one 120 
long by sixty wide and others where yon could keep 100 men; 
,9 ^ arc generally high and roomy. Besides bongos there am 
chapels, all worked in relief, and thirty-two cisterns hoi- 
n the rode with plenty of good water, and Efty-sli porches 
1 relief and in fifteen of them feeble inscriptions. Moat of 
StB ntL< * rooms have entrances with seats of stone all round* 

J fiWShgth of the staircase that runs from tho foot of the rock to the 
936 paces, and besides it them are many other staircases with 
buildings. It is a city cut in the rock that can bold 7000 
To the north is another higher hill at whose feet runs a small 
im. Across the stream is another rock with many dwellings* 
n£ I had not time to visit them. 1 

Lhout the year 1540, Garcia d'Orta mentions two underground 
pies in KiUsette, one of which was in a hill larger than the fortress 
)iu and might be compared to a Portuguese city of four hundred 
aes. Inhere were 300 houses with images carved in stone. Each 
use had a cistern, with conduits bringing rain water. a 

According to Do Con to (1605), the Pagoda of Canuri wag cut out 
the lower part of a great hill of light grey rock. There was a 
a lit Si ul hall at ilk entrance, and, at either end of the yard which ia 
itside the door of the IielEL, were two human figures engraved on 
same stone so beautiful, elegant, and well executed, that even in 
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Chapter XIV. silver they could not be better wrought. Near the front door were 
Place* of Interest. *»» cisterns hewn out of the rook, which received the rain water. 
Kixumf !! ]1< "^ li]tS cold io fts snrtiiflefi that no hand could hour it. From 

Notices. 110 to P of the hill, like a winding staircase, were more than 

l&us thr f fl »OMMid small rooms in the form of small cells, cut out of the 

rock, each uf them with a water cistern at the door. What was more 
to bt+ wondered at was an aqueduct constructed bo ingeniously that 
it puwd through fill the three thousandupartmauts, received all the 
water from the hill, and supplied it to the cisterns that were at the 
doors of the rooms. When the Reverend Antonio do Porto (15341 
bred m the Church of St. Michael (Cave No. 3), he was told by the 
LhmtiKU whom he had converted, that there was a labyrinth in the 
hilJ whose end had never been traced, and it was moreover stated that 
it extended as far as Cam buy. Tbo priest desirous of exploring this 
labyrinth took one of his companions, and gathered twenty persons 
with arms ami matchlocks to defend themselves against wild beasts : 
and some servants to carry water, rice, biscuits, and vegetables for 
the journey, and oil for torches, They also took three persona laden 
with ropes to lay along their way. They entered the caves through 
an opening about four fathoms broad, whom they placed a largo 
stone to which they fastened one end of the rope. They travelled 
1 rough the caves for seven days without any interruption, along 
pJaces some of them wide and others narrow, which were hollowed 
in the rock, and on each side they saw small chambers like those in 
the sides of the hill, each of which hnd at its entrance a cistern, hut 
no one could say whether those cisterns contained water, or how ibey 
could receive any water, for in all these passages they could hot 
discover any hole crevice, or anything which conld throw light 
on the a abject* Tfao upper part uf the building was cut out of tho 
rock, and the walls an each side of these roads were eat in thJjLmic 
wraj. The priest seeing that they had spout Severn days iij|) r 
iimhiig my owmwgt aud that their provisions and wuitf j 
a most finished, thought it necessary to return, taking for 
the rope* without knowing in these windings whether 
going up or down, or what coarse they vvore taking as tliey 
compass for their gnidance* J 

. Couto_ also mentions that tho Portuguese found the m* 
inhabited by ascetics or Yogis, One of the ascetics, who wall 
years old, was marie a Christian and named Paulo Raposo; a time 
Col eta another ^ogi, whu hnd a more saintly reputation th'iile, 
Kaposo, was named Francisco da Santa Maria, With reguM a in 
the origin of the caves, De Couto was told by ono° 
earliest converts that they were made by a king whose son bee 
great religious teacher. Astrologers told the king that hi 
would become a great ascetic. To prevent this, and we 
mind to pleasure, the king kept his son in a splendid palace 
life and beauty. As he grew up the Bon wearied of his confim 
and was allowed to drive in the city near his palace. Duri 
hrb£ drive he saw a blind tnau, during his second drive an 
beggar, and during his third drive a corpse. Hearing i hut 
j of a11 he loathed hie life of thoughtless pi 

and, %ujg from the palace, became an ascetic* Du Contu^s 
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of the life of this prince so fully and correctly agree with the Chapter XIV, 

legendary life of Gautama, that they strongly support the view that Places oflatrrest, 

the p«yr* * whom the Portuguese found at Kan fieri were Buddhist 

aio nks. 1 Couto also hoard rrora ho mo weal thy Cambay Vauis, (hut KjIV1 [ lk1 

the king who made the Kimheri coves lived 1300 years before the 

coming of the Portuguese, that his name wus Bimilamunta, that he teo3 ‘ 

wnn a wise good king a native of Mugor, Cedopur, and Patun, who 

had civilised the country reclaiming the people from wild wandering 

to a life of settled order,' 1 

In 1625 Sir Thomas Herbert mentions two temples of profane 
worship at Salsette. He gives little detail, only noticing that one of 
them had three galleries. 1 

Fryer gives the following account of a trip to the cares in 1075. 

The way, lie writes, to the anciently famed, but now ruined city of 
Cmiornu, is so delightsome, I thought I hud been in England. It ia 
line arable pasture and coppice. After passing five miles to the foot 
of the hill on which the city stands, and half u mile through a thick 
wood peopled by apes, tigers, wild buffaloes, and jackals, and some 
flocks of purokcets, we alighted where appeared tho mouth of a tank 
or aqueduct, cut out of a rock whose steaming breath was very hot, 
hut the water cold From hence it is thought the whole city was 
supplied with water; for as we ascend we find places, whore 
convenient, filled with limpid water, not overmatched in India. If 
it bo so, that it should have its current upwards through the hard 
rocks artificially cut, the world cannot parallel ao wonderful a water* 


*■» ,Il2ta,lj » l- ** * * ***** . B. 1B. A. S,, 1.38.40. Tim mocks «lw told rte Cantu 
that the pniiec went toCay Ion, liitd flit abode in Aitain'* Teak, ah, I whou ha tuft tha 
nluid, prayed* mark of to, foot in the nek. Ua « (*1 tod IJraran Rayo < Dharnutrdj), 
, jjirl, When he became a am lit, Button or the Wta* Pt Canto farther tells b«w the old 
‘'^nvertoJ Mm' nude the discovery fn discovery which him lately been re-uia.to W Yuie 
Unco Polo n. 263] and by Hot Mlllier [Contemporary Review, XIV. 5931) th»t Ihc 

*ry of Buddha is the WIG m tho fanitm* 1,1i ristian legend of ferlnam an, I jcMspb, 
a; 1 that. Under the name of JoHAphat, his old master Rudd ha was worehiimcd ah a 

tin by the Chnatiaa eh arch. J, H, H ft. A 8 , I, A'A 11 

mrihe legend of Avrhutiii and Juajinph or Jumphnt i> euppnMd to have been written 
i tho eiahth century by !?t. John of Dmwna The early life of Jouatth is the 
tlf uc *• ™ f r[ ' lifo Gautama in the I-elite Vistetn. Ilk father is * kina, and, 
• ee tho Urth of bum, nil astrologer foretells that ho will rise, to glory; not, 
iwi-vir, in known kingdom, hut in ia higher and leitter *h« ; in fact, that he will 
btJ brace the dew and persecuted religion of tho Christiana, Everything ii done to 
t^ownt IhM. He is kept in a besetifuj palace, surma m fed bv all that is enjoyable; 

d curie IS take’ll to keep Imn in ignorance, of eicknuai, «|il see, and death. After a 
“%e, but father gives lunj leave to drive out. Oil one of Ids drives ho sees two men. 
tfiimwajWi the other blind. He a^Lfl wh&t they ana, aim I t* told that they are 
fctlflwBH trom duiOMc. Ha then inquired whether all men 4 an* Hilfalf to dij«a£* p 

***** it u known beforehand who win nifdr fftro <h*«» md who wilt bo fp«; 
1 wli*?n m hi am the truth, he bngettnoa **4 anti return* bnliie- Another tinm, 
iMtii to dnva out, to most* nc idd n,.m with wrinklm) fara %nd abating l™ 
thr Ll ^* nra i, wbito hair B hi* tooth £onc B aiul hia voice fiUtfllfiHg. He aaka B gnan, 
1 At ill thi* EdiAii*, And In totii that thu i* what hapfHm* nil mtto ; tbit no one'oan 
XDd Ibnt m tho md n 11 men mint Thenn^m \w rctuma home 

BtEUnnlitaU gH dcnth K tii] B at but, a btfrrmt and apvm Ufi'iFe hi* eyai the 

pa t^her <WW of life contained in the of Chn*t Mat IfcLllsr hi tbo Contemporary 

J C'lViiWs XIV. oiifi, 5*j3_ 

Jour. Bl I?, R 4 X I. 36, 37s De Conto'i ihte for the iruikina of tbe mtm 
SJykjA, 230), come* cun.nuJy cknw to the probable <ktf*i j a.D. J77'l^i) of iJotamiLiutra 
t^lnadhri sSbAtatami the chief patron of the Katihcri monaat^ry 

llan t* 1 Vovara, L 410 . 
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tiwftiTO abre™t ^ saffc ’? an d ^accessible for 

■ bellied in t ho middle S two “fcUf 

IwwtHoJ froaSfakWiSfaJ*’ ^ 00n ?* * te «'pl« with a 

V'™, B tha P™* ™ each side stand two 

entrance; it can receive no licdiT hef & t ??* 5**®* gn,tl> fP*® a noble 

*• ^ wh«4^T£3S?iir^t23; doo £ aod of 

seeming to be borL by h 0 « SffiS JEt ?* ^ is arcLe<] ' 
some square, thirty.four it fiblr f "*** ““t ™ Dad ' 

elephants, horsea, and lions ■ at 0»„ „ ‘ a Cornice work is of 

near wbe4 atanfc Tl^Z oe J^ m * lt rounda Iik « a *»" ; 

Without pillars, thov f^L seme what oval, the body of it 

“ height. Beyond thu.'bj Hi. eSw^n/Tv^^" 4 "“V ” mc,re 
out a court of judicature (West's V > t in 6 " 1 ' e . ln ^ n8 5^ 1 WBS worked 
feet square, all bestuSk iSwl’S^*„■£?~ *"*2* ** 
eld sculpture. On tha *i ( i„ „£- 7 . en @ T *‘Ten p according to 

saporintendent to whom the Rrdhm^ a ^ lESt tte sate one 

reverence, not speaking of him * Wh ° 'T 0flt Wltb aB > P° i<J &***• 
be eelleJ JogiTtKlT' n, fe‘* “»» ?' Aon. 

into ImudaniHH marblo sdns a L \h^U hmig mad* 

from the fashion of onr noblcnimr o i * cin ^ s stables not different 
stall seems to be * ^ ^ Only ai the head of every 

which; ™ occasion to doubt ever^or ^L?'’? 100 ' irna S Wj ' 
for a heathen seminary of devotes i * ktt V en d, or rather made 
nod the open place 's 8 ?^ t We their cells or chapels, 

the king's palace w™ ° U ot “ II001 « more aloft stood 

lesser of the nobility^ To an^nff^™* 1 *’ snrr0Bn,ied with 
But that we might a £ as mSk£t J2f «■* 

got upon the highest part of t < 1H nnltt^ m ‘f 111 ' aIlotted tune, we 

oyca with mnmneniblcEntrances o?thr^ m Wh ?* ™ fesated <*» 

n nt Rim dvtn*-■ *h(?se cofly bumw^i Ti^ p 



V**P**> is out df memory * butThU^lT* oe ’ ° r flUr 

m Pch fldorad* It ia ^his pl^oo by the ffentilegn # 

from the « idolatrous 221^ 

wherefore the Ptjrtn«U a ii lrt J aP{1 stl ioM °f i*a sacrednesw 
the remainder of th?s Heroulaan “vT™. of stride to er^j 
oblivion of its foandera M C ° rt tbttt xt ma 7 ®nk into t 

Careri, gives^tbc ‘‘T^t Ge ^ e ' 

arjsrs ra in 

middle U r^ !!i 5U 

spoilt they *?P ro,,n ^ Their dLmtc 

each of them eight fro™ the ^ from one another, j 

manner. tEm ^Wt^ 2® r °f k whicb is ^ after the 1 
spans long, four in liunkrMo'^j* “ 9toQe architravo fortjj 

•S o« 5 sS'i^ST ‘5L2 l Sf ! ° b * da " «d 

lbe^& three porticoes Jead id 

1 K*w Accvtmt, 7l f jf ( 
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sort of hall or passage-room four spans long, cut in the same 
rock. At the end of it are three deers, one fifteen a pans high 
and eight in breadth, which is the middlemost, and two others 
four spans square on £he aides, which are the way into a lower 
place» Over these doors is a cornice four spans broad, of the 
same stone; over which, thirty spans above the ground^ tharo are 
other such doors or windows cut in the rock, At the same height 
there are little grots or dens sis spans high, of which the middle- 
moat is the biggest. Thirty-four spans above the ground, in the 
anme place, is such another grot. It is no easy matter to conceive 
what the use of all this wins. Tea paces towards the right, is a sort 
of grot, open on two aides twenty-four spans in length and fifteen 
is breadth, over which was a round cupola fifteen spans high and 
ten wide, with a square cornice like that shout the grot. Here 
there is an ido l cat in the rock in half relief, w hich see ms to hold 
something in its hand, but what it is does not appear. The cap it 
has on is like the cap of the Doge of Venice, By it stand two statues 
in a submissive posture, as if they were servants. They hare 
conical or an gar-loaf caps. Over their heads arc two small figures, 
like angeta painted in the air ; below two little statues, bolding 
their hands on a staff and two children by their sides with 
their hands put fcogether,fts if in prayer; on their backs is something 
like a piece of wood. Close by is another round cupola all of one 
atone, and shaped like the other; the top of it is broken. Both thin 
and the other are supposed to have been sepulchres of the ancient 
gentiles; but there is no ground to make this cut, no opening 
appearing to put in the bodies or ashes; on the contrary* it is clear 
they are net hollow within, only cut without in the shape of the 
cupola*. About this second there are four great figures carved in 
half relief, holding in the loft hand, something like a garment, and 
the same sort of caps on their heads with small figures at their feet, 
b d two above. Opposite to them, there are three little ones sitting, 
d eli other large ones, and throe of a middling raze standing, all 
in the rock after the earns manner. That in the middle, 
5 Vich seems to be the idol, in its left hobls a tree with fruit on it, 
Y tl» other side are sixteen figures, all sitting with both bands 
/ their breast, and the same caps; one of them seems to be 

E r to the rest, because there are two figures standing by its 
nd two children above. At a small distance northward, is a 
jot eight spans square, and in it, as it were a bed of the 
one, four spans bread and eight long. On the other frontis* 

, a statue sitting on its legs, after the manner of the east, 

tlEL h the hands together on the breast; and another standing with 
4 branch of a fruit tree, and above a winged infant. Beyond the 
th'-p, and on the same front, which runs sixty spans within the rock, 

|Mb are two statues sitting after the same manner* their hands 
I'iiijed the same way, with conical caps on their bends, and two like 
BEadants standing by them, ^>a the same aide is the famous Fagod 
pagianarim Thu entrance to it is through an opening forty spans 
£* do*, in s wall of the same atone, fifty spans long, and eight .spans 
on which there are three statues. On the right hand, before 
* we tgo i a | Q the paged, is a round grot, more than fifty spans in 
f ■ 10*4-30 
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Copter XI7, dreumferenre* in which, round the wmU, there are many statues 
Places of interest “tt™® some standing and one on the left is bigger than the 
test. In the middle rises n round cupola, cut out of tlie rock* like 
a pillar of the same stone* with several characters carved about it, 
which no man can explain. Going into the first porch of the paged, 
which is fifty spans square, there are on tho aides two columns 
sixty spans high* with their capitals, and six spans diameter. On 
the coin mu, on the right as one comes in* there are two lions* with a 
shield by them j on the other upon the left two statues. Beyond 
these columns at the entrance of a grot, on the left* there are two 
great statues standing* and looking at one another. Still further in 
are two vast big statues on the left, and one on tho right of the 
door* all standing* with several little statues by them, only within 
the space of that porch; for going into the adjoining grot, which ia 
twenty-four spans square, there is nothing worth observing* On 
the right hand* where the lions are* there arc no statues* but two 
Large vessels upon convenient pedestals. Hence there are three 
equal doors thirty spans high and eight brood, but that in the 
middle even with tho floor* tho.se on the sides five spans above it, 
into another plaits place. Here there are four columns twelve spans 
highj standing on tho rock itself* between the five windows that give 
light to the paged. On the right side of the door there are some 
unknown letters worn with age* as ia all the rest, of the work* In 
this place* on the sides* besides several small figures* there are two 
vast statues of giants standing above twenty-five spans high * 
showing their right hands open* and holding a garment in the left* 
on their lieadn the same caps* and in their earn pendants after the 
Indian fashion* 

At the entrance of the great gate of the pagod, which ia fifteen 
spans high and ten in breadth, there are on the right four statues 
standing, one of which is a woman holding a flower in her hand,' 
and twelve others, some sitting and some standing* with their Imids 
on their breasts, and eomething in them* On the left are four 
other statues, two of women, with Large rings about their ankles of 
tho same stone, and sixteen Little statues on their sides, some cbtdjng, 
hotuc standing, and some with their hands on their breasts or^ * 
said before. Over the said door there are other two great ones* 
w z^ny opposite to them, with three little ones standing. 

On the left hand within* is another inscription in the 
character; over the arch of tins door is a window forty apaiB 
which is the width of the paged, with a stone like an whip 
tho middle, supported on the inside by two octangular pillar 
pagod is arched p forty spans in breadth* and one hundred in 
and rounded at the end; besides the four columns at the e; 
there are thirty more within* which divide it into thre 
seventeen of them have capitals and figures of elephants o| 
the rest are octangular and plain; the space between the 
and the rock, that as, the breadth of the side aisles is s 
At the end of the pagod, there ta a sort of round cupola, thiL 
high and sixteen paces about, cut in the same rock* but noi 
wjthiiL All that bos been hitherto described is cut in 
without any addition to the statues or anything that may 
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But on the floor of the pagod there ore several hewed stones which 
perhaps served for steps to some structure. 

Coming nut of the pagod, and ascending fifteen steps, all cat in 
the rock, are two cisterns of min water, good to drink ; and as many 
steps above that a grot sixteen spans square, and a great one further 
on with much water standing in it. Mounting twenty paces higher, 
is another grot twenty spans square, which Jed to another of the 
same dimensions, and that into one of twelve. In the first was a 
rising window with steps to it cat in the rack, with two columns 
near a small cistern. 

At a small distance from these grots is another paged/ with a 
handsome plain place before it, and little walls about to ait down, 
and a cistern in the middle. Five doors cut in the rock lead into 
the first arch; and between them are four octangular pillars; all 
hut the middle door arc two spans above the ground. On the sides 
of this arch, whose length is the breadth of the pagoda, that is 
eight spans, there are on the left several statues sitting like those 
above mentioned, and others on the right standing. All about the 
frontispmee, there are many sitting and standing, no wny different 
from the rest already described. Then there are three doors to the 
paged, that in tha middle twelve spans high and sit in breadth, 
the two on the sides ten spans high and four broad* The pagod is 
sixty spans square, no way proportionable, being hut twelve spans 
high. On both the sides, and over the entrance, there are above 
four hundred carved figures great and small, some sitting, soma 
standing, like those before spoken of j two on the right, bigger 
than the rest, are standing, as is that in the middle of the fronton 
piece, which is of the biggest idol, and another on the loft in the 
same posture j but all worn with age, which destroys everything. 
On both sides there are two grots fourteen spans square with a low 
wall within two spans above the ground- 

Going up ten steps further northward is a grot and within that 
another less. On the right is another like it, with another little 
one within it, in which is a low wall like those before mentioned* 
The great one is about twenty spans in length and ten in breadth j 
tho other ten square, and all of them have small cisterns. On the 
rig ht side, is another of the same bigness, with two small pillars 
be fore it, two little grots, and three cisterns, one on the right and 
tw o on the left ; and another adjoining to it, with another within it, 
an d a cistern of the same size as the other. It is likely those were 
th%3 dwellings of the priests of tha pagod, who there led a peniteu- 
tia-4 life, as it were in a pagan Thebnida. 

seen ding from that great height by fifteen steps cot in the rock, 
is a little paged, with a porch before it thirty feet square through 
doors,between which there are two square pilasters. On the left 
there are four statues, two sitting and two less in the middle 
ing. On tho right hand a little open grot and another 
", with a cistern before it* the way into which is first through 
ten spans in height and six in breadth into a room twenty 
spalls square, which has on the right another very dark room 
twelve spans square, which makes the pagod somewhat dark, In 
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Qutpter IIW the midst whereof « a round cupola of one solid piece, fifteen 
Places of Interest- *t*? B high, which ta the height of the pugod. Descending fifty 

IUsiierj c™. "f!2 e ^ f L 'P- } hs : r l Ia :i F Jai » «]»« cut in the rock, which is not 

Ten mrd, and eight octangular column a twelve spans high, which 
leave nine intervals to ascend five steps that lead into an arch In 
tfi.a place on the left aide, which ia ten spans, is a great idol sitting 
bareheaded ; two other great statues standing, and some small 
ones ; on the tight side two other statues sitting and two standing 
besides many little ones about them. Then the way into the pagod 
IB through three doors, twelve spans in height and six in breadth, 

urf - u a Tf thc ' m - The » * hundred spans in 

length, fifty in breadth, and ten m height. About it runs La arch 

eight spaus broad, with ten square columns. Here are four rooms 
i gr 5 l * twelve feet square, besides seven in the front and left 
side of the paged, where the cistern is, all which seem to be rooms 
“ P riKtS of the tenge. In the niche of it, which is te n feet 

“h? ^ A do1 , wUh twu status standing, and 

another sitting op the loft, by which also there are two ftktues 

standing, and several email figures in half relief about it. 
Ascending ten spans over against it is a littlo grot, supported by 
small columns ten spans high. There is a door ten spans 
high, and four in breadth out of it, into a room or grot, sixteen 

w/ 'l f| r a ^ J “1. t £,' Uc \" to «»^thcr of twelve, where there is a 
large idol sitting, holding his hands on his breast. 

J2™ twenty steps there ia a plain space, whence four 

steps on tho left lead up into an arch where there are four pikers 
twebe spans high, the distances between which are the way 

3C l!! C T “ , th ° Twwrty steps lower there 3re 

other grets cut m the rock, with small cisterns, but for what 3 

wa ,uppt “ ou - 

In 1720 Hamilton calls Cnura the only city on Siilsette isl 

anl i*T Cf R te sldo of a rock - It was nc-arlv a mile in le* 
and a! DJltl( l u ' J hgures and columns curiously carved in the; 

n™ l | K l Dd T 1 ^ ° f water - At I™Dt, ho writes, 
inhabited only by wild beasts and birds of prey.* , 

Mr. Boon, who was Governor of Bombay between 1716 and 17*0 

SStniT'wT, l " ade ° f A* te “P?° of the ool&sd 

J l T 7 T “ S °i° d do f' r T t ' 011 ° f the great temple cave a ml 
notices several channels cut from all parts of the hill to snnrilv the 
ciatores, many 0 f which were continually full of very goodV&* r 

at33S £>m T° rk 15 Wr,to * * m " 6tllave been the labour of firfrty 
thonsand men for forty years. Time and the zeal of the Porta* * 

have defaced a great deal. When they first took the 
imagining these p aces to be the habitations of spirits and dei* 
fiUE t0 .^^harge their great gnus at them, M 

h ft 80 of them in n very maimed and broken conditJ 


j?io. 
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Anqtiedl du Pcttoh* who travelled through SdJsette m tb** 
beginning of December 1760* hm left a detailed account of the 
Kmihcri cavea. He came by the road from Yehar, and leaving his 
palanquin and several of bis people at cave 8 o£ the lowest tier* 
perhaps West's §1$ 3 be crossed the ravine to the caves on the smaller 
bilb Beginning in the west ho walked eastward tip the valley till 
lie reached the line of the old clam. On his way he parsed nine 
caves which seem to correspond to West’a 79 to 87. The cave 
most to the westj West's 79 or 80* was a great cavern about 
thirty-six feet long by twenty-funr bread with many low openings 
The next (81) had in front a porch with two piH&rs + At ihe end 
™ H rQQin rcith a shrine in which was a seated man. The cave was 
called the shop and the figure the Banian, The third (82) was a 
porch four feet deep with two windows four foot broad and nrnde a 
room fourteen feet broad by eight deep and six high. At the back of 
the room in a shrine were three seated men* The man on the left 
was between two standing servants with whips, probably fly-bn, in 
their bands. Under the two other men were seated figures like 
servants and under the middle one two little figures bolding the 
pillar that supported the throne on which the figure waa seated* To 
the right and loft of the three first figures wore other film res holding 
a string in their raised left bands. On the left at the cave month 
waa an opening in the m C k below. The fourth cave (83 ?) was a 
ruined room 20 X 10. The fifth (84) was a veranda 20x20x8 and 
mside a room 20X20 with a atone bench along the east and 
north walla, lo the left a room eight feet square with a atone 
tjoucb on tile west side. Above a little extern which find once held 
water wei 3 a writing in fair order on a stone 3i feet square. The 
sistii (8 a j was a ruined cave sixteen feet square. The seventh (86) 
was a cave 60 X 24. At the end were six rooms, each eight feet 
square except the third, which was twelve feet broad and twelve 
Jong and had an inner chamber eight feet square. Outside of the 
cave to the loft was a cistern. The eighth (87) had a veranda 
twenty feet broad and six deep, with two broken eight-cornered 
mllarg, and within the veranda a room twenty feet broad and sixteen 
dcib furnished with a stone bench. At the end was a niche with 
tin figure of a seated man. Outside above the cistern month wa* 
an Aght line inscription on n stone two feet high and two and a half 
bn,*!, of which outy eight inches remained. The three first lir.^ 
amMhe fifth were nearly complete; the rest were almost worn out. 
ImMamth (88) cave was about the same size as the eighth. Inside 
of veranda was a room and on its right a second room. At the 
baAoi this last was a third room eight feet- square. There was a 
httlBcutam outside of the entrance. 

Ager finishing this row of caves in the smaller hill. Da Perron 
CrD - !, P$ thi: ‘ rilVLUe at the old dam and turned to the right walking 
dow«he ravine apparently to Cave 11, then turning sharp to the left 
he tiMk a row of ten caves which lie calls the first tier going from 
pout impest to north-east. This row ho divides into two groups a 
weste* group low down, corresponding to Caves 11 to 15, and an 
easted* group higher np, probably including West's 16 to 21. Of those 
greugM he gives the following details : The first cave (Weal’s 11) had 
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Chapter XIV. a porch 24 xS with a little cistern on the right, on the left a, niche 
Places of Interest. t wo seated women find n child standing between them ; inside of 
K.vnr.t Cites. ^1™^ a r^oni twenty feet square and sLi high; at the hack a shrine 
Srtic« Tu a f^Eely shaped tiiujam (this is a relic shrine or d&ghoba) in 

j~«7 th ° nn ™ UB * anc * t0 tte right of tlie shrine a second room eight feet 

square. The second cave (perhaps West's 12) had a porch twenty feet 
broad sii deep and eight high, with two eight-cornered pillars. At 
toe back was a room twenty feet square and on its right a 
second room twelve feet square. Facing a little cistern was a writing 
on a stone five feet broad, above another extern of the same breadth 
as the stone. The top of the stone was broken. The writing had 
5| lines, then a line and a half division, and then five lines more 
The third cave (West's 18) was twentjvfour fat broad and twenty 
deepr At the entrance were two rooms, the outer twelve feet square 
and the inner W feet sqtmrc. Three other rooms were in ruins. 
Outside on the Jirtle cistern was an almost worn-out writing of five 
or six lines eat on a stone three feet broad and one and n half high. 
The fourth cave (West’s 14) had a porch 32 x 12, and on the left airy 
cistern. The porch led into a bill 24x20, with at each comer a 
room eight feet square. At the back was a recess with two pillars, 
the wall opposite the entrance being covered with figures. At the 
two ends of this recess on either aide war® standing men. Within 
this room was an empty chamber eight fat square. 

Climbing n little up the hillside the second or eastern groups of the 
first tier had six caves, corresponding to West's 15 to 2 L Of these the 
first (15) was sixteen feet large and eight deep forming two openings: 
the second (16) was six feet square and six feet high with a Kng%m 
or relic shrine in the middle; the third was 24 H x 20 with a stone 
bench along the east and west aides and three small rooms on the 
L}* fourth was a mom ten feet square with n plain entrance; 
the fifih (19) was a damaged cave IT x 4 with a stone bench; and the 
sixth, probably 21, was a porch supported by four pillars forming two 
arches. On the left* at the back of the porch, was a cistern full of 
water, on the right a seated man with two small roen standing beside 
holding in their left hands n tree whoso fruit was like an apple, 
IJi front at the end of the porch was a seated man and opposite 
him another man standing, holding a buah with a Sower (a lotus), 
like a sunflower, growing as high aa his oar. Within the porch 
was a room 24 x20 f and on either side another room eight fat 
square. At the end was a shrine and in front of the shrine a 
seated man with standing attendants. On the side walls were nine 
seated iignres one of which hud two attendants P 

Dn Perron next climbed the hill to the east end of what he ^alht 
the second tier of caves. Beginning from the east he tra iled 
west passing sixteen caves, an eastern or lower group of mm ' 
a western or higher group of seven. This second tier of caves i 
to correspond to the irregular row in West's mnp that runs 
roktm line from 09 on the oast to 8 id the west, and includes 
' 2 >42, 4& t 99, 78, 74, 75, 7ti, 77, 10, 9, and 8, Aceor ' 

"* ™™., tlie opfuiig, most to the east (Worfe 69), is , 

Jo x h with two pillars, and inside of the porch a room sixtefl 
Square and on the left another room six feet square* #TTL 
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cave (West70) was el porch without pilkrs and inside of it a room 
the" ‘ 


twenty feet 


J unre* To the left of that room wore two small rooms of 
to the right a recess, This cave had manr figures of 
| rcioti both standing and seated, among others a baa-relief of a seated 
1 man and two attendants. Under this man* were two men holding 
i the pillar that supported his seats* At the entrance was a 
largo inscription on a stone five feet broad and three high. At 
the top about a quarter of the stone wns broken. The inscription 
contained eleven lines of which seven were in large and four 
in small characters. No. 3 (West71) were plain cut reservoirs, 
a small cistern, and a mined room, the whole sixteen feet square. 
Cave 4 (West's 72), a porch I0'xl2j with two pillars one of them 
broken, with two rooms at the ends one on the right the other on 
the loft* Inside was a great hall sixteen feet square, into which a 
room opened on the lefts* At the back was* a shrina with a seated 
figure* and on the wall to the right two seated figures one over 
the other. Cave 5 (West's 42 ?), a porch twenty-four feet long with 
three broken pillars with fluted shafts. On the capita] were four 
tigers with a child seated behind them. At the two ends of the 
hall were seated men each with two attendants or servants, one 
of whom held a whip and the other a fair-sized branch. Within 
were two largo rooms sixteen feat square with a small room at the 
left of each. In the middle of the second room was a niche, and, 
outside ot the niche, a well carved statue of a man or woman with 
a enp pointed in the form of a mitre, seated cross-legged like a 
tailor, and the breast adorned with jewels. Cave 6 (West's 43?) 
was in the mime style as cave 5, only four feet smaller* At the 
b*iek was a niche with a small figure. Cave 7 (West's 14?) waa 
twenty feet Long'with 8Ido rooms each with two pillars. Within was a 
room sixteen feet square ell which were three recesses with two pillars 
eight feet large. In this cave there wore altogether eleven rooms- 
Two ruined cares B and 9 (perhaps West's DO and 73) were twenty 
J : square with two rooms each and a cistern. These completed the 
irn group of the second tier* The western group of fcho second 
a LLttl* further up the bill than the eastern, included six 
afcrently corresponding to West's 73, 70, 77, 10, 9, and 8* 
10 (West’s 75) was a damaged cave about the same mze na 
“ Cave II (West's 7fi) wns like Cave 10 with two rooms 
entrance pillars, and an inscription showing the remains 
lines on a stone two feet high by three broad* Cave 12 
a 77) was four feet larger than Cave U, with two pillars and 
preserved inscription of nine lines, on a stone 3^ feet broad 
ro high. Cave 13 (perhaps part of West's 77) was about the 
; 12, and lay above 8 (perhaps West's 93), with a room mors 
igbt and an inscription of four hoes much wore, on & stone 
bt high and five broad facing the water cistern beyond the room 
right. Cave 14 £We$b*s 10) T the school or Darb&r cave, had 
Erh 20'x6* with six pillars. In the porch, an the right of the 
was a standing figure holding an apple and a branch 
as hia ear, and on Ms aide two standing women. In the 
^ ere fifty-seven seated figures seven of them large. 
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stone bench* The wall was cohered with figures to the Boor, The 
people called the cave the School because of the number of figures, 
but Du Perron thought it more like a Prince's court. On either sids* 
of each Prince were two ministers, one with a raised whip, the other 
holding in his left hand a bush, tike that in the porch. There were 
100 figures on each of the three walls, Dn Perron thought they 
were twenty Indian Princes with their retinues* Tho enve also 
contained four rooms two qn either side without figures. The next 
two caves 15 and 16 (West's 0 and 8?) were small openings one 
with two, the other with three rooms* 

Nest comes Dn Perron's third tier of six caves taken from the 
west-eastward* They seem to correspond, hut this is doubtful, to 
West's 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 35, These were small openings 
of little interest except that Caves 2 and 3 had inscriptions, the 
one in 2 much worn, the one in 3 with seven lines on a broken 
atone. Du Perron next passed from tho end of his third tier to a 
fourth tier with sixteen caves. These he divided into an eastern, 
group of seven and a western group of nine* The eastern group 
seems roughly to correspond to West's 47 to 68, and tho western 
group to West's 4S to bo. Put tho arrangement is confused and 
the identification doubtful. Du Perron begins about the middle, 
perhaps near West's 56, and mentions seven going east. Cave l f 
perhaps West's 56, had three rooms with six pillars. It hod n 
writing of eleven lines on a broken alone 2| feet broad and three 
high above tho outside cistern; Cave 2 (West’s 57 F) was a ruined 
cave twelve feet square with two pillars; Cave 3 (West's 58 ?) 
was a little lower down eight feet square ; Cave 4 (West's 59) wag 
like 3 with two inscriptions one of three lines on a stone 2 A feet 
brood above a water cistern, tho other with longer lines over the 
entrance ; Cave 5 (West's 60} was a little higher and well preserved ; 
Covq 6 (West's 62 7) was on opening oF the some size with two small 
rooms and an inscription of two lines in the front wall; Cave 7 (West's 
63?) was a porch 16'x 4' with two pillars, a largo room inside, 
another room on the left, and at tho back a pPIarcd shrine in 

Dn Perron then retraced his steps along these seven cave*, hlfj fo 0 
passed his first cave (West's 56). Between this and the west eaij Q f 
the tier ho mentions eight caves; Cave 3 (perhaps West's 50} 
about the size of Cave 7 and was reached by three steps, Belol 
the entrance on the right* wero two rooms. At the back was a 
square room and to the left of it a little room; Cave 9 (West's 51 
like 8 and had damaged figures in tho porch; Cave 10 (West*! 
was twelve feet square and in ruins; Cave 11 (West's 53) had a 
14'x 6* with two pillars, and an inner room with the same figu 
the School Cave (14 of the second tier t West's 10), To the 
were two other rooms with doors opening into tho outer rooi 
the middle of the back room were two attendants but no 
There were two inscriptions* apparently modern, each of 
upright lines lightly graven in Mongolian characters. 1 


1 Thio TBfmntv it auppof&i to bo to the Pahlovi interititionj, but the 
c^voa doc* nut m the rablavi iiucripturtiB ar* in V* eat”* ba Pr 
tier, in tho estrtme out of the now. 
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(West's 54) tad a porch with, two pillars, on the right broken 
figures, on the loft no figures, within a hall twelve feet square. 
In the shrine was a seated figure with two attendants. In the wall, 
between the hall and the shrine, was an opening about ten inches 
in diameter, through which women accused of bad conduct were 
made to pass and stock half way if they were guilty. Cave 13 
(West's 55j was a similar cave without figures. It had a small 
cistern and a much worn inscription of nine lines above the cistern 
on a stone 2| feet high and three broad. Cave 14 was twelve feet 
square and bid one pillar. 

On the top of the hill were two rock-cut cistern*, 8'xG J x3\ 
Below was an open space with seats where the priests cauio for 
fresh air. These Du Perron numbers 17 and 18, From the top of 
the hill Du Perron climbed down to the lowest tier joining it at 
West's ] + He follows this tier along eight caves, which, like 
West, he numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 7, and 8. The first seven 
correspond to West J fi one to seven* Du Perron^s 8 is perhaps 
West's 93. Cave 1, known as the Prison, was forty feet high 
and twenty-four broad, with an upper story of windows without 
any rooms and with no stair leading to them* Below were two 
wells and at the back three dark rooms. At the entrance were 
two pillars ten feet high. Cave 2, measuring 43"X 28' x 40 , had 
two rooms at the back with a stone bench running round* At the 
entrance were two strangely shaped UiujamA (relic shrines). 
Cava 3 was a groat cave reached by three steps. The central hall, 
which was vaulted, was 7# x 28' x 82'* The Jesuits had made a 
chnreh of it and it was still called the Church. There were 
fourteen pillars in the length, separated from the wall by an aisle. 
At the end was a head]css tmgam (a relic shrine)* On the first two 
pillars were tigers, and on the others four elephants. On each side 
were si* pillars in this style. The portico was about fourteen feet 
deep. At each end was the figure of a man sixteen feet high, and 
above each figure was a belt adorned with flowers and winged figures 
and with fluted pillars* In front were eight chief figures four of 
men and four of women, two men and two women on either side* 
The entrance to this cave was open with two pillars twenty-four feet 
high. On the right pillar was a reversed grindstone. On the left 
was [a room whose walls were covered with figures of sitting men and 
wonfen. This first part of the cave had a passage into the portico by 
windows. There were two inscriptions on the pillars, the first of 
twenty-three and the second of eleven lines j the inscription stone 
was four feet high and three feet broad. Cave 4 was a small room, 
in a hollow within was the fin yum (relic shrine) s and, on the left* 
attendants* Cave 5, higher up, was an opening four feet square wit h 
two figures holding fire* In front was a great cistern with two 
openings. On a broken stone, above the two mouths of the cistern* 
was ati inscription of two long lines. Cave 6, lower down, measured 
29' x IQ r and had two rooms; above a cistern on the left was an 
inscription of seven lines. Cave 7 was an opening with five windows 
and three rooms measuring altogether 20'xl4'. Above the tour 
mouths of the cistern wore truces of an inscription of two lines. 
Cave 8 (perhaps West's 93), a great cave called the Stable, measured 
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Cliapter XI1T. <Sffx34'. At the back were sin rooms, the fourth of which was a 
Place* of Interest «brine with a seated figure and attendants and other figures on the 
JCAattxRi c^vb side*. Id the neutral Imil on the left were the door* of four rooms, 
yr ftifr , " and, on the right, a recess with four pillars. The centre of the care 
neo-mi. l,ad fiTe pillars on each face. The entrance was a gallery upheld 
by eight pillars joined by walls. On the left of the gallery was a 
little room where were three seated men surrounded by attendants. 
Above the cistern was a great inscription of eighteen lines, and in 
front a second inscription of six lines in modern Sanskrit. 1 

This ends Du Perron’s account of the caves. About three weeks 
after Du Perron (28th December 1760), a party of Englishmen from 
Rom bay visited Kanhcri, They specially notice one cave, apparently 
No. 3, which wan 84 feet long by 21 wide and 50 high, ornamented 
with thirty-two pillara each twenty-seven feet high and 8J feet round 
the base. At the upper end of the cave was a large pillar fifty feet 
round at the base. It was still worshipped by the people. Tho 
cave was entered by a portico 36 X 15, with at 'each end a figure 
twenty feet high. Round the portico were small idols. After passing 
several caves cut into small square rooms, they entered a veranda 
75 x J 2 supported by nine pillars. Then was "a hall 6Sx25Jx9» 
Within this were ten small rooms for living in, neatly ent and 
measuring 11x6. In the veranda were several English names, 
among others W. Aislabie, E, Baker (1708), .John Honmer (1697), nod 
J. Courtney. They noticed the great number of cisterns of excellent 
water. The writer repeats the story that the caves were tlm work of 
a Gentoo king who wished to secure his son against the attempts to 
gain him over to another religion. The MarathAs, he states, made 
a yearly pilgrimage to the caves and held them in great honour.* 


In 1781, a Dr, Hunter published a short account nf the Kanlteri, 
Elephants, and Jogeshvari caves. In his account of Kanhori bo 
notices only the great temple and the two statues of Buddha* Dr. 
HovS tho Polish traveller, who visited the caves in 1787, noticed 
only the Great Cave No, 3. Tho relic shrine was still worshipped. 
r At tho head of the eaves,' ho writes, ’standa a round pillar 
resembling the crown of a hat, to which the Hindus to this day 
pay their adoration,' Ho noticed two cisterns close to the entrance 
which were fed by a spring of water that issued 1 very spontaneously* 
out of a chasm from the upper adjacent rock of the cave.* In |8<)4, 
Lord Yalontia wrote: 'The Ennheri caves are formed out of a 
high knoli in the middle of the range of hills which divides 
Sdlsette into two equal ports. The great cavern, like the Karli 
cave, is oblong and has a carved roof, but is inferior to it in 
size, in elegance of design, and in beauty of elocution. It has 
tho same singular building at the upper end and the vestibule is 
equally adorned with figures. Its peculiar ornaments are two 


* Quoted in IKi Porron'a Zmd Averta, £ 408 - 411* 
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gigantic ft tat ties of Buddha nearly twenty feet high, each filling 
one side of tho veatibnle, They are exactly alike and are in perfect 
preservation, in consequence of their having been christened and 
painted red by the Portuguese, who loft them as an appendage to 
a Christian church, for such this temple of Buddha became under 
their transforming bands. The image of the presiding deity, in all 
the nasal attitudes, embellishes several other parts of the vestibule; 
and one in particular is ornamented with, the conical cap worn 
by tho Chinese Fo. The entrance, on which there are several 
inscriptions in the unknown character* feces the west. In a largo 
cave close to the chief temple are many figures* especially one of 
Vishnu fanning Buddha with a fly-whisk. The innumeruhle caves 
which have been formed in every part of the hill are square and 
flat-roofed. They cannot but bo intended for the habitations of the 
attendant Brahmans. 1 

In 1825 Bishop Haber considered the caves in every way 
remarkable from thair number, their beautiful situation,, their 
elaborate carving, and their marked connection with Buddha and 
his religion. The caves, he writes* are scattered over two sides of 
a high rocky hill* at many different elevations, and of various sizes 
and forms. Most of them appear to have been places o! habitation 
for monks or hermits- One very beautiful apartment of a square 
form, its walla covered with sculpture and surrounded infernally 
by a broad atone bench, is called the Darb&r, hut 1 should rather 
guess had been a school, Many have deep and well-carved cisterns 
attached to them, which, even in this dry season, were well supplied 
with water* The largest and mosE remarkable of all U a Buddhist 
temple, of great beauty and majesty. It is outered through a fine 
and lofty portico* having on its front, hot a little to the left hand, a 
high detached octagonal pillar surmounted by three lions seated 
buck to back. On the cast aide of the portico is a colossal statue of 
Buddha, with his hands raised in the attitude of benediction, and the 
screen which separates tho vestibule from the temple is covered* 
immediately above the dodo, with a now of male and female figures* 
nearly naked, but not indecent, and carved with considerable spirit, 
which apparently represent dancers* In the centre is a largo door 
and above it three windows contained in u semicircular arch. Within, 
the apartment is fifty feet long by twenty, an oblong square 
terminated by a semicircle, and surrounded ou every side bat that 
of the entrance with a colonnade of octagonal pillars. Of these the 
twelve on each side nearest the entrance are ornamented with 
carved bases and capitals, in the style usual m Indian temples. 
The rest are unfinished. In the centre of the semicircle* and with t 
a free walk all round it, is a mass oF rock left solid, but carved 
exterrudly like a dome* On the top of the dome is a sort of 
spreading ornament Like the capital of a column. The coiling of 
this cave is arched semicireularly aud ornamented in a very singular 
manner with slender riba of teakwood of the same curve with 
the roof and disposed ns if they were supporting it * The caves 
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were next- described by Mr. Van pell in I8S7, 1 and six" years later 
Mr. Fergtisson gave a short account of them in his paper on the 
Cave Temples and Monasteries o! Western India. 3 In 1850 Dr. 
Stevenson translated some of the K Hubert in script ions and brought 
to light some historical names and facts, 5 In I860 Dr. Hh&ii Ddji 
numbered the caves. 4 He waa followed in 1860* *51 by Mr. E. W. 
West, who published a plan of the caves and copies of the inscriptions 
with short notes on their position and condition. Mr. West also in 
the same year gave an account of some of the topes in galleries 3$ 
to 4! and of some stone pots and seals found in digging cave IS- 5 
Of late the caves have been taken in hand by Dr, Burgess the 
Government Archaeological Surveyor. A short notice has recently 
been given in Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples* But the lull 
description of the caves and their inscriptions is not yet (April 
1882) published* 

This completes the chief notices of the Kan Leri caves. In the 
following account the cave details have been contributed by Mr. 
H. Consent Head Assistant to the Archeological Surveyor^ and the 
substance of the inscriptions by Mr. RbagvauMl Indraji from 
facsimiles taken in ISSL Mr. Bhagv/mlilFs study of the inscriptions 
is not yet complete so that the renderings given in the test are 
tentative and liable to revision. As noticed in the introduction most 
of the caves are cut in two knolls of bare rook separated by a narrow 
stream bed. Of the 102 caves all are easily entered, except five 
small openings. Of tho rest about twenty-seven are good, fifty-six 
are small,, and fifteen are partly or entirely ruined. Except temples 
or ehaU#OB t and the peculiarly planned cave 10, which was probably 
a place of assembly, nearly all the caves bear marks of having been 
used as dwellings, and many of them have stone sleeping benches 
running round the walls. The doorways were fitted with frames 
and doors, which were fastened by horizontal bars held in holes in 
the stone jambs. The windows were either latticed or provided 
with wooden frames and shutters. Tho whole monastery was well 
supplied with water. On the hill top are several rock-out ponds, and 
almost every cave has its cistern filled from channels cut above the 
eaves of the cave. To the east of the caves a massive stone wall, 
now ruined, ran across tho stream that separates tho two cave-cut 
knolls and formed a small lake whose bed is now silted and full of 
reeds. 

For a hurried visit of one day, perhaps tho best order for seeing 
the hill is, after visiting 1, 2, and 3, to pass to the loft across tho 
ravine, and + keeping up tho sloping face of the knoll, see the sites 
of relic shrines or burial-modads and the remains of an old temple 
behind. Then coma back to the ravine and pass along its north 
bank examining the line of caves from ninety-four to eighty-seven* 
Next struggle up tho stream bed, pass through the breach in the 
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dam, and, crossing to the south bank of the stream, come down 
along the lowest tier of eaves from 21 to 10. At 10 turn back and 
up to 77 and pass as far as possible in front of the second tier of 
caves to the quarry on the hill top + *See the view, the cisterns, 

? carries, remains of the retaining wall, and the ruins of a relic mound. 

’hen pass down seeing as many as possible of the third tier of caves 
68 to 90, fVis3 from 90 to 86 and 37 and then along a flight of steps 
to the burial gallery 8 & to -10, returning by the same way. Hie path 
from 41 to 1 is difficult and should not bo attempted without a guide. 
Climbing the footpath from the valley, the group of three temples 
1, 2* and 8 attracts attention. They face west and have in front of 
them a large level space covered with bushes and with soma remains 
of the Fiumi or relic mound of which an account is given later on. 
Passing a little to the south of 3, the most striking of the group* 
cave 1 should first be examined. It is the beginning of a large temple 
or chatty a, the only finished portions being two large pillars support¬ 
ing the front screen, whose general clumsiness seems to show that this 
is one of the latest caves on the hill; 2 is a long low excavation, 
irregular in plan, being originally more than one excavation, the 
partition walls of which have been broken down. At the south end 
are three rock-cut relic shrines or ddt/obd*. On the wall behind the 
first relic shrine, is the curious sculptured panel which occurs again 
in caves 21 and 66, at the Aurangabad eaves, at Elnm* and at 
Ajanta. This is known m the Buddhist litany, a prayer to the 
good lord Fadmaprini to deliver his worshippers from the different 
forms of battle, murder, and sudden death. In the centre a life- 
size image of the Bodhisattva Pudmupdui or AvuJokileshvar* 
stands at attention holding in his left hand a lotus stalk and 
flowers , on his right and left are four shelves each supporting a 
couple of little figures. In front of each of these little groups, and 
between it and Fudmap&ui, is a human figure with wings. In the 
upper group to the left, that is, on Faduva prim’s right, a kneeling 
figure appears to be praying for deliverance from a lion, which 
is In the act of springing upon him. In the next group below* 
a kneeling woman with n child in her arms tries to avoid an old 
hag, disease or death. In the third compartment a kneeling man 
prays a winged figure to save him from one who holds a drawn 
sword over hia head. 1 In the lowest compartment the figure 
prays to be saved from a cobra which is crawling towards it 
from an ant-hill. At the top on the other side the kneeling 
figure is about to be attacked by an enraged elephant; in the 
west compartment a man m the back ground has his hand raised 
in the act of striking the kneeling figure. In the next, perhap the 
petition against false doctrines, heresies, and schisms, an ortnodox 
Nriga is attacked by a flying Garad* the type of Yaishnavism* 
In the lust* two figures pray from deliverance from shipwreck* 
The winged figure to whom each suppliant turns for help is 
probably a saint* an intercessor between him and the deified 
Fadmaprini. On either side of Padmapdni's head arc cherubim 


1 Set KrprtjcnUtiQii at Litany at Aurangabad ia Amh Surrey Jkport, 111, 76. 
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with garUndfs^ and at hia feet knsds a is(Toti6« Ofeh.tr figures of 
Padmapini and Buddha which adorn the wall on either side of this 
panel seem to have been added by different worshippers. There 
are three inscriptions in this cave* In one comer ol the recess 
behind the large relic shrine* partly on the left and partly beneath a 
standing figure of Buddha saluted by nine men near bis feet* is an 
inscription of sis short and one long lines. The length of the lines 
is sir inches and twelve inches- The inscription gives nine names, 
probably ol the nine persons represented bowing to Buddha- T ho 
names are Naoiicvaidya* Bhano (Sk. Bh&nu), BhrLsknr* BMrevi, 
Gholtadev* Bopai (Sk- BopyakiJ, Bhattabesu* Suva! (Sk. Suvrati)* 
and Pohoi (?> The characters seem to be of the filth century. In the 
hack wall, above a long bench set against the wall* is a deeply cut 
distinct inscription of two lines two feet two inches long. It Lb 
inscribed in letters of the time of Ydsishthiptitra (a.d. 183-162} nad 
records the gift of a refectory or nfte #aira)* by NAkanak 

(inhabitant) of N tmk, A few feet to the north of the second 
inscription* and nearer to the cistern in front of the cave, is a third 
deeply eat and distinct inscription* of two lines two feet nine 
inches long. It is inscribed in letters of the time of Yasiahthiputra 
£a.D* 133^162) and record* the gift of water (F) 1 by SAmidatta 
£Sk- Svimidatta) a goldsmith of Kidyan* 

Close to No. 2 cornea No. 3 T the cathedral or ehaUi/a, the most 
important of the Kanheri caves. The style and plan ore much the 
same as in the great Karli cave, but* owing to its softness, the rock is 
much destroyed. The measurements nre 86 fc feet long* 39 feet 10 
In jm wide including the and 37 feet i inches high- In front 

is a spacious court* entered through a gateway in a lew parapet wall* 
whose outside has been prettily decorated with the rail pattern find 
festoons along the top. In bas-relief, on either side oE tho doorway * 
stands a rather stunted gatekeejjer, and attached to the walla of rock 
on each side of the court are great eight-sided columns on square 
basements with broken shafts. The capital of the northern column 
supports three tat figures holding behind them something like a 
great bowl f and on the capital ol the southern column are four 
seated lions. A great rock screen separates this court from the 
veranda, Thi* screen has three large square openings below* 
separated by thick massive pillars* the central opening being the 
entrance to tho veranda Above it is divided by four pillars into 
five open spaces which admit light tp the arched front window. 
Those pillars support the outer edge of the roof of the veranda- 
in each end of the veranda* cot in the end walk, a gigantic figure 
o£ Buddha twenty-five feet high stands on a raised plinth. Iiow on 
the left leg of the figure in the north end of the veranda, are cut* 
in old English characters* A. Buffer, K. B.* J+ B,* J. S., 78, initials* 
which* a* is shown by a writing in another cave, stand for Ana 
Butler* K. Batea* John Buffer, and John Shaw, who visited the eaves 


1 Thu word In the uwciTpticm in Fdmka which 4Heww in Sanakrit a WBdnr nf 
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in 1U73. 1 Between the two side and the central doorways the front 
of the eavc is adorned with lifc-sizi- statues id 1 ms-relief of men and 
women after the style of the KArli figures* The men wear the same 
curious head-dress, and the women the same heavy earrings, bracelets, 
and anklets, Above these are rows of seated Buddhas, and above 
the Buddhas again is the great arched window, through which light 
passes into the cave, Beneath this arch the central doorway opens 
into the nave of this great Buddhist cathedral* The roof is high and 
vaulted, and at the for end is a semicircular apse, in the centre of 
which stands the object of adoration a relic shrine- Separated from 
this central space by two rows of pillars are two aisles. These are 
continued round behind the relic shrine where they meet forming 
an unbroken row of pillars. It is from the plain entablature above 
these pillars that the vaulted roof springs, the ceilings of the aisles 
being fiat and very lit tie higher than the capitals of the pillars. Of 
these pillars only eleven on the north side and six on the south side 
have been finished, the others are plain octagonal columns from top 
to bottom* The finished pillars have water-pot buses and capitals. 
The base rests on a pyramidal pile of four or five Hat tiles or plates 
and the caps tab support a similar pile of plates In inverted order. 
Over each of these pillars is a group of figures. In two cases tJia 
figures worship a redic h brine which is placed between them, on 
another a tree is worshipped, and on the rest are men riding elephants 
and horses- Home of the pillars have traces of plaster with painted 
figures of Buddha, The relic shrine is plain and has lost its umbrella 
which was supported by a pillar of which the bate may still be traced. 
Bound the drum or cylindrical base are square holes at equal intervals 
apparently for lights. The roof of the nave has had arched wooden 
ribs similar to those at Karli, their positions being marked by dark 
bands on the rock. A fow fragments of the old woodwork remain 
here and there generally in the farm of stumps and beam ends 
standing out from sockets. Under the great arched window and 
over the central doorway ia a wide gallery supposed to have been 
used by musicians. There are now no means of getting to it except 
by a Udder. There are nine inscriptions in and about this cave* In 
the right gate-post is a deeply cut and distinct but rather defaced 
inscription of 224 lines. The right side is imperfect as that part of 
the gate-post was built of squared stones which have been removed. 
The original length of the lines was three feet eight inches, which by 
the removal of the stones bos been reduced to two feet In the upper part 
and three feet one inch in the middle- This is a valuable inscription, 
but much of importance has been lost in the upper line®. As it now 
stands, all that can be gathered from it, is that the cave was made 
in the time of kingYnjuasliri SMtakami Gotamipufcra (i*D. 177-196), 
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bj two merchant brothers Gslj&ou and Gajvir from Dattimiti (!) fSL 
DutrLimit ri) in Upper India, and that the temple was dedicated to 
the Bhndniyani school of Buddhism.* Tito inscription mentions tho 
names of several Buddhist monks, KAlvurjit, rhe reverend Thom 
(Sk. Sihiivira); Adiitlj the re re read [Bhadn nfri) Gabala, Vijayuiitra, 
Bq.*.. t ., Dhannapal, and Apurenuka* the son of a Buddhist devotee 
and merchant. The inscription closes with the words f Finished by 
B&dbika, the manager* and the pupil of the old Buddha monk SauL 
The cave wag carved bj the groat mason Vidbikn with Shnilvitak, 
Kudichak, and MaMkatnk/ Col into the left gate-post ts another 
inscription of eleven lines* original]j three feet four inches long. 
It ia deeply cut p and tho rock being smoother and of a lighter 
colour it is more distinct than the lust* The left side is imperfect 
in the upper lines owing to the outer angle of the gale-poet having 
been broken off* The inscription which is in characters of the 
second century, records gifts* The name of the giver is lost. It 
mentions gifts mode in several places, in the Ambdlika monastery 
in Kzily&n, something given in the district (Sk. d7mr) of Soptira (Sk. 
Shurpanika), a monastery, tuAdr, in (Pajsihun (Sk. Prati&htlmn), a 
C baity a temple and thirteen cells in tho cave of (Frujtigiipta* the 
grant of an endowment to support the Itlijtadaig reservoir on the 
way to Paithan, Asana- anil ChiiLkuppikuti (?)* a cistern and some 
other things. The third inscription is under a standing figure of 
Buddha, on the inside of the outer wall of the veranda, between 
the left gate-post and the left colossal figure of Buddha, It is of 
three lines each two feet eleven inches long. The letters belong to 
about the fifth century. It refers to the earring of the image of 
Buddha below' which it is set, and states that the i mage was made 
by the Shdkyn friar Buddhaghoflhn, residing in Mnb&gnudhknti u. 
disciple of Dharmavatsa and teacher of the three great Buddhist 
books, iripiidkas. There is a fourtli inscription of one line* three 
feet one inch long, under n fitting Buddha sculptured pn the hack 
wall of the veranda* above the dancing figures on the right side of 
the doorway. It is cut in letters of about the fifth century, and is 
tolerably distinct but high up. It records, f The meritorious gift 
of the Sbnkya mendicant D harpmgnpta/ The fifth inscription* of 
one lino ten inches long, is cut into the square shaft of a small 
bas-relief relic shrine on the right wall Outside the veranda. It 
is deeply cut in characters of about the fifth century* and, as it 
stands, is complete. It gives the well known Rudd hi at formula. 3 


fc Thc BhadrftyaJii school tom in th« third <*titary after Gautama bom tho enct uf 
Vatsiputru, an cElahrMit From the Sftrvutivadiiu, a mubdivbidii uf the Sthavira 
They *ecm ta bar* beloved id a tint c*mv r ami that the mul or I h immortal* flo® 
Vju4ilief r ft fimidifliiM, 172,230, 23,1, S» 260. Beal iu lu l Ant. IX. 300, Tbc chief 
Kiftik cave iNu. 2Gi U alp® dedicated ta til.: &hadx4yom school* which jcchlh to have 
beau hi Ugh favour with tlfe® rutare of WeaUsru fiuti;i during the bctSKiid and third 
wntiuia ftltur Cfariit 

“ Ttua word m tht engmol t* Upunkhita which tony mean Lba manager pa giv4miti 
thi> tcit of it may be a um 

' The Buddhis fnrmulii is P lfc Yr tikanm. htfu jsru£4uHi ht'tav frAAdn 
hmrnttal itihrtmlm ya nin^Ae i fvam rd*H IfahdahrnmtuM t ' M th.it ii j The object of 
thoue fthe Adi Ba&fbafl] Who for the **kc of religion comm into the world before him 
fttuit a, before Gaalsnu), the Tafckflgat* (that 11 he who cam® m they csmt\ narmdy 
Gautama) h*# explained: what they forbade the groat Shimuaaa (that a Gautama) 
tclli talluwa ; See above* p. 103, 
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The sixth inscription, of nine lines each ten inches long, is cat 
into ei pilaster’ on the right side of a standing Buddha which is 
sculptured on the western wall inside the small chamber to the left 
of the entrance. It is faintly cut in letters of about the fifth or 
sixth century and records that the image was the gift of Acbilrya 
Buddharnkshita. A seventh inscription, of three lines, was found on 
the face of a squared atone* 191 inches bog by lOj broad, that lay 
on the outside terrace under the trees in front of this cave. The 
letters are of the fifth or sixth century* and the inscription is about 
the building of a house or gbar (Sk. griha)* The name of the person 
who built the house is doubtful An eighth inscription, of two linos, 
was found on the face of a smaller stone in front of the cove. It 
is probably part of the same inscription and seen is to contain a 
portion of the lower two lines. The letters are of the sixth century. 
On the right of the inner doorway uu inscription of four lines ia 
painted in white upon one face of the octagonal column. It is 
very faint in places* but the dale is fairly clear, especially in the 
afternoon sun. The date may be either " Sam vat 921 or 927 Aakom 

Shtddha . 11 A similar inscription occurs on the 

next face of the column, and two others on two faces of the 
col Limn on the opposite side of the doorway . These are fainter and 
less legible* 

In the open space in front of cave 3 were once two or fchree large 
relic mounds, of which the largest was built of atone and brick 
and was from twelve to sixteen feet high. Dr, Bird gives 
fchd following account of the opening of this relic mound in 
1839: " After digging to the level of the ground and clearing 
the materials, the workmen came to a circular stone, hollow in the 
centre, and covered at the top by a piece of gypsum* This 
contained two small copper urns, in one of which were gome ashes 
mixed with a ruby, a pearl, small pieces of gold, and a small gold 
box containing a piece of cloth; in the other were a silver box 
and some ashes. Two copper plates accompanied the urns 
containing legible inscriptions in tho cave character, of which the 
following is believed to be the translation t Salutation to the 
Omniscient [Buddha )! In the year 245 of the increasing mb of the 
Trikutakfts, in the great monastery of Krishnagiri, Buddharuchi, 
an inhabitant of Knnak f (? Kabhnka or Katoka) a village in the 
Smdku country, the sou of the glorious Buddhas hr i and 
BushyamrEQim, intent on religions duties, of the religion of 
Slrnkyamtini (who was) strong in the possession of the ten powers* 
revered, possessed of perfect knowledge, an Aryagana of hie 
(that is Shftkya muni's) Shrdvaks, erected this relic shrine, ehaiiga t 
of dressed stone and brick to last while the moon sun and ocean 
endure, to the great 8hr4vak of the Faramamtmi (Buddha}, the 
nobb Shrimdvatiputra. Therefore let the Dev us, Ya ks has, Siddhas, 
Yidy&dharas, G:mas, and Manibhadra, Pamabhadm, Pnuehika, Ary a 
Vajrapdni, Vankanaka[?) and others l>e propitious* Moreover, ns 
long as the milky ocean, the waters of the whirlpools of which are 
whirled round by the sea monsters which arc driven about by its 
thousand waves* is an ocean of milk, as long as the nigged 
Meru is piled with great rocks, and as bug as the clear rivers flow 

* 1064 - 2 * 
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Chapter SIT, into the ocean ;so long may this enduring and auspicious fame 
Flacta oTlntereal itself to the excellent eon of him named Pushja(Ynrnmn).* 1 

E vain c Only the faintest traces of this relic naoimd remairn 

Stupas were originally eaimg or zuouuds raised either over the 
dead or in memory of some famous net.* The practice of raking 
these memorials seems to date from before the time of Gaafftma/ 
The previous Buddhas are said to have stupas raised over their 
bones/ and there is a tradition that Gautama urged his followers 
to reverence monuments and to build them in hi a honour/ 
The earliest stupas, of which there is certain knowledge, were 
those built by Ashok {b.c. 250), partly over Gautama's relics, 
partly to mark places which his life had made sacred. Perhaps 
the only one of these monuments of which traces remain k the 
Bharhut stwpn in Central India. Though the building is now a 
ruin, there is evidence to show that it was a hemisphere on a 
cylindrical base with small holes for lights; that, on the top of 
the dome! was a square platform, fenced with a railing and 
supporting a crowning umbrella decorated with stream ora and 
garlands; that large flowers sprang from the top as well as from 
the base of the square summit; and that a cylindrical ornament 
hnng round the hemisphere/ As time passed, the form of the 
relic mound changed from a hemisphere (£*€. 500!), through a dome 
raised a few feet above the basement (b.C- 200), to a dome on a 
plinth equal to its own height {a.d. 50), and from that to a tall round 
tower surmounted by a dome/ The relic mound of Sarndt.h near 
Benares, which was built in the seventh century after Christ, has a 
plinth equal in height to the diameter of the hemisphere/ Besides 
in memory of Gautama or over one of hia relics, towers were built 
in honour of his disciples, Sdriputra, Mogalan, Annnda Gautama's 
nephew and successor whose shrine was specially worshipped by 
nuns, and Kalinin Gnntaraa J 8 son, whoso shrine was the novice J a 
favourite object of worship* Towers were also raised in honour of the 
three baskets of the law iripiiakao t the uiraajfa or religions discipline 
for the monks, the vutfaE or discourses for the laity, and the 
cif'huUairma or metaphysical creed/ Finally towers were raised 
either over distinguished members of the monastery who had risen 


’ Ard3*o]qgic4 Sttm^v x. S9, * CtiWuntfimm'M BliLldn Tupes, *l r |fc 

lii-Ioro las time of ti IB tun* tie Himliji gave ut» their cuilem of burial autl 
jiractiwrf Lununv, a tomb being nieed over the aalwa. Bmhiha (lava, I ID. 

Kanhyspa, I rauUmn e pradeoe«*<ir (perhaps me. 1000), in eiidi to' ha to been buried 
nu ? J Uir?* , ' <Wt wtieru M late u a.d. 400he had a him Rhvi Day-ids, IM. 

* SlJ** ^P 4 *- la * Bharhui Stupa, 6; R!ij]» Topee, 10.14. 

T Bhiis* Topes, 177, 178, plate III. 1 

. * ?*!*“„Cnoningham describes the Siuelij tope, which he places at 
»>C. OotHBhJiA Topee ir71*nd PeiBUeeon at 1 LC. 450 (Tree and iierpeot Worship, 
I 1 V 0 J -^ *l° nie hnvk and Blent, I OS feet m ij 


1 colonnade and by a richly orn*»<!■(!ted rail 
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to the rank of saiutSj 1 or over the asheti of the ordinary monks, - 
The following details of the building of the great tope in Ceylon, 
about B.c r 150, probably give some idea of the services that accom- 
panted the building of the larger Kuriken topes. 1 A foundation 
was first bid of round stones, which were trodden in by elephants ; 
than came courses of fine clay, brick, cement, iron-plates, incense, 
steatite, stone, brass, and silver. To lay the foundation stone on 
a full-moon night, the king with his in inis tors, thousands of troops, 
dancing and music marched to the site of the new tower* * After 
making handsome presents the Jong stepped into the holy place and 
traced a circle with a pair of gold-tipped silver compasses. In the 
centre of the circle ho placed gold and silver vases, doth, and 
fragrant cement* and, in a relic chamber made of six slabs of stone, 
laid golden images of Buddha and a golden relic casket brought to 
the spot with a special procession* The casket was then placed 
in the relic chamber and offerings heaped round. The shape of the 
tope was a hemisphere, crowned by a square pinnacle-on dosed 

S rupet wall and supporting in the centre a double canopy. 4 The 
tier class of relic mounds contained seven substances, gold, silver* 
lapkdnsnli, crystal, cans el bn, amber or coral, and a ruby.* 

Cave 4 is a email circular chamber to the left of Cave it containing 
a relic shrine. It has an inscription of three lines and two letters. 
Cut into one side of the square tee of the relic shrine. It is cut 
in letters of about the fifth or sixth century* and states that the 
relic shrine was made to hold the relics of the reverend old 
Buddhist monk DimramplU by Shivpdlitamka, wife of the goldsmith 
Dhamanaka. Turning north, up a broad flight of steps, is Cave 
5, a plain twp-monthed water cistern with a long inscription cut 
over it. The original length of lino was probably nine feet ten 
inches of which one foot tea inches on the left have entirely peeled 
off* Though deeply cut the inscription is much defaced, which is 
specially to be regretted as it is one of the oldest and most important 
in the series. It is inscribed in rather corrupt Sanskrit, the letters 
being of the age of VAsishthipntrn (x.n* 183-102). It records the 
gift of a water-pot by the minister SliatomkaJ* Though nothing 
distinct can be made out of the rest of the mseripfcion, it appears 
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* The HSffremoniffl observed cm the death of a fiJot an? thas describe! by M Hian 

In the Mthirihin mnnwteiT ill Ctayka i famous moflk, in tk precepts, had 

the credit ofbemn ft paint of AiAo*- When he died the king came, and, Call i itg the monk* 
together, »lccd if their dying brother had attained reason. They JUuwen* I be in Ifa&at. 
Tims the king, wnltin^ the holy hooks, ordered that tbc funeral should he pefFflrtnwl 
according to the rulrt laid down for tbo funeral* of Ittrhnt*. Accordingly nearly a mile 
to the east of the monastery they nue«l a pyre of wood, thirty-four Act snnare and 
thirty-four feet high, the top of samlal, dae t and all kino* of ftCf&ted wood, 
Stepa wen laid up u» four ridet and the pyre Wu bound with clean white <rHL 
Then the dead body Wu brought i a I funeral ear followed hr crowd* of people, The 
king offered tloweni and incefti*?, the he arse waa plued OEs the py ra, oil of cinnmDQO 
urae pen red over ft, end the whole set alight When aJt was <>vur they searched for 
and gathered the bone* to make a tower ovit them. Baal, Hifl. 

* On tho Bbojpilir hill there are foflr titn* of topee, the lowest to the membera of 
the monastery, tho flflut to Prctycfc Buddhas ilka], 47), the Beit to fckhLhuwttVM. 
and the highest to Bmldhsa. Bhihsa Tope*, l^U. 

1 Bhflaa Tofurta, ItfMTG. * BhiUTopea, t6l»-17&. * Beal, 4J. 

1 li h curious that the word in the oHaiaal a- Md/aji a pot, A gt)*d many ipvstfip- 
turns at Kao hen record gift* of cistern* ol water, but bhdjan b found only hero. 
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from the Fragments that this Shstoraka was the minister of the 
queen of Vfaishthiputra, The queen is mentioned as belonging 
to the Kardamaka dynasty and it further appears that sdie was 
connected with the Kshafcrapas, the word Alahakshairaparya being 
distinct. She was perhaps a grand-daughter on the maternal side 
of a Mali ak shat rap. 

Entering the ravine dr watercourse, between the two knells^and 
continuing on from Cave 5, come caves 6 and 7, both much ruined 
and of little consequence. Above the two months of the cistern, at 
the left end of Cave 7, two deep distinct inscriptions, one of thn-e 
and the other of four lines, are cut into the n>efc aide by side and 
about six inches apart. The length of line in the first is two feci 
four inches and in the second two feet nine inches. Both inscriptions 
refer to the cisterns. One records that one cistern is the gift of 
Samika, a merchant of Sopam; the other that the other cistern is 
the gift of m goldsmith Snlasdatta of Che mu la, the son of Rohini 
Mitra. The letters aro of the time of VAaiskthipntra (a.o. 133-152) 
or perhaps a little earlier. Alter passing two great rocks in the 
stream bed Eind up some notches in the rock, is number 8, a water 
cistern r and beyond it Cave D, a large plain room with four thick 
square columns in fronts It is umfim&ked and forms the lower Ntory 
or Cave 10 above* 

Following the ravine, ft long flight of steps leada to Cave 10 
generally called the Darbdr Cave, the next Largest cave to 3, Its 
arrangement differs greatly from that of most other caves. The 
frontage is a long veranda 72' 6' by 8' 4* supported outwardly 
upon eight octagonal columns. A little chapel at the eastern end 
has some figures of Buddha and attendants. Three doorways and 
two windows communicate with the inner hall which is i% long 
rectangular room, the same length as the veranda. Round the two 
sides and back of this inner hall rune an aisle separated from tho 
room by pillars. In a shrine, that stands out from the middle of 
the back wa|] across the fall depth of the aisle, is a targe seated 
figure of Buddha, and in the back walls of the aisles are two small 
cells. The most curious feature in the cave ape two long low seats 
or beaches running down; the whole length of the centre* They 
seem to rIiow that, like the Mahiirv&dn at Efnra, (he cave was used as 
a place of assembly or as a school. 1 In this cave are two inscriptions 


' Ttb* UTO ii fcipwiAliy lptcrarting u it* pUn more MUrhr rom-mblts tint of th* 
hill HKtfla h lung AjiEjtRhatm 4B.C. M3!) to *cconifinri|*tf! the lift! Wmvocation it 
EU]*gnhl ^ lnijgtr lu Beluir) thnti that of imj other known cava, It i* not a mopAxtfcry 
or titer a tlwonlEhMyicn^rf that term, Wta rikarm«htila or place- of memUy, 
Mcvrdmg to t he IS), « Having n, *|] reapMlH pozioctod thtf k*fj, 

be had inyfjTtihle csraeta iprea4 thtn% corn Mp.-tiding to the numini!r ff f pneata [JVOOh. m 
order that being WU4 on the »«tk side thu south might be faeed i the tnc*£j m able 
prt-dniMDt threw of 1 ho high pneit was pLac*.] thrre. In the centra of the hall 

&“*?■ art tin prating pnlpit, fit fw th«d«tv k> H i»lf ervrtod> 

if m thw cave Projecting .hnne occurs* jincueh- the position of the throve at 
the pmdrnt mthtftW dWj-pptton. It i* occupied, in the preh-dE cue by a 
of Buddha JM lio» »At With Pldmapinf and Mother ittomknt. In the 

■ * T 1 " 3 ™ *h f,f are n * «*** 3 * a 1 »Wp ophN?, Admiral,]? auit^l for 
the jmlpittf thepn«t whorua h^m to the AMWI.% fliher w«i.f ibis s^irt are 

S•* MaMimllipor, the UfthirVdd* 4 | JW and 
I ft-l)^rt20at AjmU Fcrgui*on and BmgtAA Cave Trmplrn, 3^3, 
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one ranch old®" than the other. On the left wall, outride the Chapter XIV. 

veranda and above a recess over the cistern, is a minute inscription f loret oTlnteresh 

of sixteen linos, six foot four inches long, with part at another line „ 

and two half lines- Where not defaced it is tolerably distinct, and AVIS ' 

seems to be written in letters of about the fifth century* The c Zl 

language is pure Sanskrit nod the whole inscription is in verse. It 

records the excavation of the cave by a merchant whose name is 

gone* In the fourth Line he is described as famous among tho 

millionaires of the great city of Chomnh, as one whose widespread 

fame had bathed In the three sens. In the fourteenth line is 

mentioned the grant, to the Knuheri friars, of a village called 

Sh&kapadra 1 at the foot of the hill. In the Inst part of the 

inscript ion some account is given of a preceptor, dcfcdnyfi, named 

Kumar. The other inscription is on the architrave over the veranda 

colonnade. It consists of three upper lines eleven feet long, three 

lower lines eleven feet seven inches long, and two additional Tinea five 

feet a lie inches long, to the left of the three lower lines and on the 

same leveL It h faintly cut but distinct, and the letters apparently 

belong to about the ninth century. The inscription records oil 

endow ment, akshaifa iiirt, of 100 dram mas by n great Bu ddha 

devotee from Gaud (Bengal} or Upper India, qn the second day of 

the dark half of Margehirsh (December- Januaty) in the Pmj^pati 

year, after seven hundred and seventy-live years, in figures Swtmt 

775, of the Shak king Ji&d passed, during the victorious and happy 

reign of Amoghvarshdev, tho great sovereign, the great king of 

kings, the noble lord, meditating on the feet of the great sovereign, 

the chief of kings* the majestic lord, the illustrious Jagattung; and 

during the flourishing and victorious reign of Kapardi, king of the 

Konkan, who by AmogIivareh J s favour has gamed the five great 

titles, a jewel among the chiefs of districts, meditating on the feet 

of Pulashaktij the gem of the great chiefs of districts ,****„*,* On 

the wall* cut in thick plaster* to the right of the middle door, arc some 

records of English visitors with the dates 1697,1706,1710, and 173A 

On the opposite side of the ravine, Cave 70 has a long inscription 
of about the same date as that over the pillars in Cave 9 and very 
likely from tho same hand 

The next cava on tho original aide m Cave II, which is further Cam a, 
np the ravine and is hard to get at, as tho path climbs the rook for 
some distance, runs across for nboat twenty yards, aud again falls to 
the original IsroL It consists of a veranda supported outwardly 
on two small pillars, an inner room about fourteen feet square, and 
a chapel with a large relic shrine in the centre. Opposite Cave 11, 
on the other side of the ravine, is Cave 79* Next te Cave II on 
the original side is Cave 12, a plain small room with a veranda and 
a water cistern on one side. On the loft wall, outside the vemnda 
and over a large recess, is an inscription of about ten linos, five feet 
six inches in length. The letters, which are of the time of 


1 rill*ge »pW)lf SAld eclat PttTKi. It t» mcfltioaed ** aapalyaip ifrrt. that 
ii situated 4 1 the tcfcflt of the hill, mi ih* Iflwet dnnoi nr vfHtlifakn u nppaWl to thv 
upper hil! Ifciul or The Hrat letter Of thr ttamt? i B doubtful, U ihav 

cither be *j\i of * Arch. Stir. X H 81 , 
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Vaaidrthipntm (a,p t J33-162], are deeply cot, and, where they have 
not peeled off, are distinct. They record the gifts of a cave, a 
cistern, a seat and a sleeping bench by ao inhabitant of KalyAn, 
(name gone], a merchant, son of Shivmitni. There is a farther gift 
of clothes and Mrghdptuia* * and one pratihi a month to the friais 
who lived in the cave in the rainy season. 1 Over against this is 
cave HO, Cave 13 is a group of three or four broken caves with 
some ruirfed relic mounds. In this cave some interesting discoveries 
were made by Mr, West in 1853, In the centre of the floor, which 
y?n& covered with earth, were found the foundations of four small 
relic shrines of uaburat bricks- In one of these foundations, which 
seemed to have been undisturbed since the destruction of the shrine, 
fragments of clay seals were found representing it silting Buddha 
aurrounded by ornaments* Further search showed many aiteilar 
impressions in dried clay* also several impressions of round seals of 
various sizes bearing inscriptions Some larger fragments of dried 
day which had been moulded into peculiar forms, were discovered to 
have been the receptacles in which the inscription seats had been 
imbedded. The larger fragments of dried clay were found to be 
portions of six varieties of seal receptacles. The impressions of 
inscription seals were kid face to face an pairs, and one pair waa 
imbedded in each receptacle. They wore small round pieces of dried 
clay with a flat face bearing no inscription in relief, evidently the 
impression of a clay with a flat seal, and a rounded back, which bore 
the impression of the skin markings of a human palm, showing that 
the clay was kid upon one hand while the Beal wag impressed with 
the other, 1 

An examination of the most distinct of the seal impressions showed 
some words of the Buddhist formula, and this led to the deciphering 
of the whole inscription* On many of the other seals, the inscriptions, 
though differently divided into lines, were precisely alike, and 
represented in letters of about the tenth century, the well known 
Buddhist formula. One seal had an inscription in sixteen lines, tho 
lost three of which were found to bo tho Buddhist formula. All 
the impressions representing a sitting Buddha seemed to have been 
made with the same seal as the same defects occurred in all The 
figure was represented cross-legged under a canopy* surrounded by 
ornaments and with three lines of inscription beneath it. Portions 
of seventy distinct impressions of this seal were found in Cave 13 
of which two were broken, fifty-lire were pieces containing the whole 
Bitting figure, rise rest were in smaller fragments, The flat faces of 


1 ftnrj PmtikfM are raloi. Tte M raArf pam wjyi of different Vfclllct; if 

of gold it weighed sixteen jif &f lilver it waa efjn*] in vtduo Up sixteen 

of ernmeas or 11280 00 Trios ; if of cosier \t weighed hU ratfi&u, nr the fwtfrtr u of gold, 
about 176 gmium. Aoconiiny to me tho copper hlr*ki\pQnn U tbo *JWne A* a Jhumi 
of enteric*, that ii 30 cowrie Tho praiiba appears- to bo cqbal an vzlm to thk? i Lifer 
IdnAidpfflUL, tJiot in *ixteon of dipwrioj. 

* Mr, Wwt found fixty^ljfht tell impressions of vmrion* idaa, beinj the impres*ioni 
of twctifcytwii dllTcroiit scald. Th* number of impress ion* of each Hal w ure, No. 1 
wsven imprrf'iicHis, No. 2 two, No. 3 ten„ No. 4 thn«p No, 5 Nr,. 6 6 tk'. No, 7 
three, Nil 8 thr«x'p No. 6 uno. No. 10 aw, No, H six, No. 12 four. No. 13 two, No. 14 
two, No 4 13 three, N« r 16 three* Na 17 No. IS one. No. 19 one, No, 30 oW| and 
No, ill onr. There wna one not isguml and twu wore illegible. 
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the impressions wore painted red, while the round backs bore distinct Chapter XIY. 
impressions of the skin markings ol a human hand, showing that the places oflntCTeBt. 
seal was impressed in the same manner as the inscription seals . 1 

There were a variety of fragments of moulded clay found with the 4> " lihJ: AAm 
seal im press ions. It was doubtful what they represented,, but several 
of them, fitted upon others, formed mushroom-shaped ornaments i mv 
which would fit on to the broken tops of the receptacles* One was 
a fragment of a Larger umbrella-shaped canopy j; anothei^appeared 
to be one-half of a mould for easting coins, bearing the impression 
of a coin which might possibly be a very rude representation of a 
man on horseback. A brass or copper earring was found imbedded 
in a small ball of ashes. 

Two stone pots were found buried in the earth between two topes. 

They were of laterite or some similar stout?, and had covers fitting 
a sunken ledge on the top of the pots. Each of them held about a 
table spoonful of ashes, one pot had three copper coins and the other 
two copper Coins. Of the coins* the first three appeared tp have 
been little worn and wore covered on both sides with well cut Arabic 


letters which differed in each coin, though all throe bore the date 
it. Si* coinciding with a*D. 144A-4L The latter two were mnqh worn 
and the incriptions were difficult to read and contained no date . 5 
On the other side of the watercourse arc caves 81 and 82. 

Still following the ravine and crossing an upward flight of steps Cam 14 -is, 
la Cave 14, a well finished cave but infested with bats and bad smells. 

Tbe sbrino off the back of the hall has a little antechamber with 
two slender pillars in front. The roof has remains of plaster. 

Opposite Cave 14 is Cave S3. Over the cistern corner of Cave 14 a 
rough path leads to Cave 15, an unfinished cave that seems to have 
contained a built relic mound. Ou a tablet, cut on a detached rock 
between Caves 14 and 15, is, an inscription of four lines one foot four 
inches long* It is deeply cut and complete but not very distinct. 

The letters, which are of the time of Vdsishthiputra (a,d. 133-162), 
record the dedication of a pathway by one Kumar N&nd (or son of 
Nanda 1 ) of KiIjIxl Opposite to this, on tho other side of the 
ravine, is Cave 84. 

Cave 16 is a small cell cut in the rock with a relic shrine. Cam 1 $- 19. 

There are traces in it of red plaster* Cave 17 is open in front with 
a group of cells walled off in one end, and a low bench running 
round two of its sides. Across the ravine are Caves S5 and 88 . 

Cave 18 is a water cistern and Cave Iff a small cell* On the left 


1 Himibu’ unprcHioxu in dried cky cdj«t In A nnseain n£ Edinburgh wharather am 
Labelled aj From Ceylon, and emiLLir tmpre*$iujm in kc &rci flared in NToorl 

Hindu I'niitheon and iUIpI tn eXUt in the museum of the Km! IndutCampany, The 
meaning and nw nf these lejiia UweU pouted out by Dt t HajeDLLraiiiJ %Utt% rBuddha 
t+ayn, I2LJ* Utik day votive relit: ■tiring vrvre kepi in store by ibe pHetta to be 
pivfh to jii tgri me and tnc value of the memorial W 31 tncfTJued by bearin g 1 the senl 
mtpmiivA of An image of Gnu buna or of the Unit. Ih bit creed. The dcdicntiim of tvYlc 
ehrLlK 1 ^ in aaoml pkcoHi Waft hold to 1» meat EneritniiLicu- Thoee who cncdd net *lf.>rd 
to niake real relie ahdnra offered ■ihaII model* of atone or of clay. At *Sirnicb + 
Sincht, and Mitlmra thcmiAbila of eUy modeli, not more thin three inches high 
b*ve b«n found. At Bttffdht Cava the modalri were almost xl\ of itoH, Snmo oE 
the fl!ij model* Were etlttijttd with the Buddhi*! toll and others with tho image of 
Buddha. A c b&*pot tVnu of offering waa m small tile iiampod with n relic thnncAnd 
the Buddhist creed. 1 Mr. W«t in Jottr* B, B. B. A. 3. YL 137-ISO. 
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wall of the porch of Cave 19 Is a faintly eat and rather indistinct 
inscription of 2| lines three foot long. It is cut in letters of the 
time of Vaaiahthipatra (a.d. 133-162) and records the gift of a cave 
by a recluse (name gone* perhaps d«ri't), brother of the reverend Vir, 
who abo gave an endowment from which to supply a garment to 
the monk living in the cava Cave 20 is a broken cavern with aome 
low benches. Cave 21 is rather a good cave with a cistern on the 
right: and a projecting porch supported outwardly by two pillars 
with cushion capita la. -Beyond the porch is the veranda, the hall 
twenty-six feet ten inches long by twenty-two feet four inches wide, 
and the shrine with a seated figure of a touching Buddha. There 
are PadmapAnis on each side and Buddhas in the side niches with 
angels about. The most curious feature id this cave is a figure of 
Piulmap&ni, on the right of a seated Buddha, in a niche to the west 
of the porch with eleven heads* Besides bis proper head he has ten 
smaller heads arranged in three rows above, four in the central row 
and three on each side of it. There is also a litany group, like that 
in Cave 2, but much damaged. On some plaster to the right, of the 
shrine door are the painted outlines of several Buddhas. 

At this point the ravine widens into a large basin nnd Iins, across 
its mouth, Lhe remains of the massive stone dam of which mention 
has already been made. On a detached rock, between Caves 2t 
and 22, is an inscription about the making of the dam. It k deeply 
cut and distinct, but most of the first lino and part of the second 
have peeled off. The letters arc of the time of Ydaiahthipntra 
(a.d. 133-162) and record the gift of a reaenroir by a merchant 
named Punnka. 

Continuing in the same direction is 22, a small cave, neatly cut, 
with a veranda and a cell furnished with a sleeping bench* Cave 
£-3 is a long straggling excavation much like 13 with some benches 
along the back wall; Cave 24 is a small celt ; 25 is the beginning of 
a cave and 26 another small cave ; 27 which comes next was meant 
to be large, but never went much beyond a beginning, In front nro 
two hulf^cut pillars with cushion capitals. Home little distance lower 
is 26 which is of no importance, From this, as 29 is hack towards 
3, it U best to return by the other side of the ravine taking the 
caves from 87 to 70. Cave 87 is a little room and veranda with u 
water cistern i 66 is similar in plan but rather larger; 86 is the 
beginning of a cave up above bet ween 85 and 86; 85 is a small 
room much ruined ; 84, which has a cistern, is like 85, and 1ms a figure 
of Buddha in a niche in the back wall and one of the more modem 
inscriptions ; 83 is a long straggling cave with a row of six cells 
in the l*ack wall and the remains of one or more built relic mounds* 
82 is a small broken cave ; SI is a neat little cave with a long 
inscription and a doorway and little lattice window on either side. 
The veranda is open and pillar less. 80 originally included three 
rooms, which arc now broken into one another and much destroyed; 
79, a plain little room with a veranda and two pillars, is apparently 
unfinished. In the back wall is a long rectangular niche with a number 
of small seated Buddhas. In the inner dark chamber of cave 76, 
on the front of a pedestal or altar before a sitting figure, is an 
inscription of four letters. The surface of the stone is much honey^ 
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corn bed and the first two letters are illegible* The letters are of 
the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.d, 177 * 1Q6)j or a little later, ond 
the language may be Sanskrit* On the ftrchicravej over the veranda 
colonnade, in another inscription in Sanskrit of two sets of fivelinea p 
each line seven feet long, finch line is over the space between two 
pillars and the short hoe below is on the capital of a column. The 
first part* which in inscribed in letters of the ninth century/ records 
the gifts, by the reverend Nainbhikshu, of an endowment of 100 
dramjrta* fco the friars liring in the large monastery of Krishmigiri 
during the reigu of Kapardj (IL)j king of the Konkan t the humble 
servant of Amoghvarsh, Shak 799 (a,d. 977). Near the above but 
Be p«rated by a lin^ to avoid confusion is another inscription which 
seems to mean; During the reign of Pnlaskaktb governor of 
Matigalpuri in the Koukan, the humble servant of (the Ktiahtrakuta) 
Amoghvarsh beloved of the world, the great devotee Ybhminlnakj 
the son of Pumahari, living on the lotus-like feet (of the king), 
requests tho honourable brotherhood (of monks) living in Krishnagiri 
to 'Road three leaves of tho revered (books) Punchvinsfiati and 
S&ptaa&hasrika* 1 Vishuuranak gave 120 drawrina.* to keep up this 
sacred reading. On tho left wal], outside tho veranda of Cave SI 
over a recess, is an inscription of twelve lines, each line three feet 
nine inches long* It is cut rather deep aud is fairly distinct* the 
last four lines being clearer and probably later than the rest- It 
records the gift of a cave and cistern by the devotee Aparenuka* son 
of Ananda, inhabitant of KalyAn, qn the fifth day of the 1st 
fortnight of Grishma (A prill in the sixteenth year of Gotamiptitra 
Ynjnashri Skabakarni (a*i>. 177-193). Also of 200 kdrzhapanas and 
a field in tho village of ManguUMn 1 (Sk. Manga]ustlnacm), as an 
endowment to provide sixteen clothes and one prali&d a month 
during the rainy season* On tho right wall, outside the veranda of 
cave 92, is an inscription o£ probably more than five lines, originally 
three feet three inches long. It ia cut rather deep, but the rock is 
honeycombed! and weather-worn so that in places tho letters are 
wry indistinct. About three letters are warning at the end of the 
first lino and a corresponding number below. The letters are of 
the time of Gotamiputra II. (a.d- 177-190), aud record a gift by a 
nun (name gone), the disciple of some reverend friar* On tho right 
wall, outside the veranda of Cave 8 t and above a recess over a 
cistern, i^ an inscription of eight lines, three feet three inches long. 
It is faintly cut on a tablet surrounded by an ornamental border, 
the surface of tho tablet being much corroded. Tire letters are of 
about the fifth century* It probably records tho gift of a cave. 

About fifteen yards to the north of, and on a much higher level 
than, number 3 the cathedral cavcj is 29; an ordinary sized cave with 
a hall twenty feet nine inches by eighteen feet five inches* A low 
bench runs round two sides of tho hall, and the walls are adorned 
with numerous Buddhas, seated on lotus thrones supported by JJAga 
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figures, There is a plain open window on the left of the hull door 
and a latticed window on the right. The cave is provided with the 
usual water cistern on one side. On the inner wall of the veranda, 
over and lietween two grated windows# is an inscription of one line 
seven feet six inches long, and of seven lines three feet one inch long. 
The inscription, which ia deeply cut on a rough surface and tolerably 
distinct* records, in letters of the time of G otamiputra II. (a.d. 177- 
19G)j the gift of a cistern and a cave by a merchant Irip&l (Sk. 
Rmhipdl), aon of Gohiuaka, inhabitant of KalynTi# and (the gift) ef a 
field in the village of Saptwhl as- an endowment from which to supply 
a garment to a monk during the rains, end# in the hot season, a 
monthly grimt of one pratika, and# from ivhat remained t to make an 
awning, m andap. 1 30 and 31 are small caves of little interest. 32 
differs in plan from any cave except 45. A long veranda is supported 
along the front on four plain thick octagonal pillars. Instead of 
having the doorway of the hall in the centre of the back wall of the 
veranda it is pushed towards one cud, the other end huing occupied 
by a group of cells. Two oblong windows, much larger than usual, 
light the hall, one on either side of the doorway ; and, further along 
the wall, another similar window opens into the cells. Round two 
sides of the interior of this hall run* a low bench. A water cistern 
is attached to this cave. Passing up the step between 30 and 31, 
keeping to the left, is 33, a much damaged cave with u water cistern 
and long beaches against the rock* outride* 34 is a small cave 
with two pillars supporting the front of the veranda, and two little 
lattice windows# one on either ride of the doorway# admitting light 
into the little room* Cave 35, next in size to 10, hm the floor 
considerably raised above the outer court and bus a well cut flight of 
steps leading to the veranda. The front of the veranda is supported 
on four thick plain octagonal pillars Between each of the pillars, 
except the middle pair, Is a low bench with a back that forma a 
low parapet wall from pillar to pillar. The outside of this wall 
continues straight down to the floor of the court. Tho upper part 
is adorned with the Buddhist rail pattern and an upper horizontal 
edging of feMoona# which# in timber fashion, arc shown m if 
resting on the cross beams of the veranda door, the square ends uf 
which are allowed to project ii little beyond the face. These again 
rest on a long horizontal beam which runs the whole length of the 
front of the cave, the beam itself resting upon vertical props which 
at intervals rise from the ground, 5 The veranda walls are covered 
with representations of Buddha in different attitudes. A central 
and two smaller side doorways enter on a large hall, forty-five feet 
rix inches by forty feet six inches, with a bench running round 
three sides and cells off the two side walls. These inner walls are 
also covered with sculptured figures of Buddha and Padmapatui. A 
good water cistern is attached tu the cave. From 35 the path lends 
up the rock, over the cistern near 33, southwards, across an upward 
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, of aboQ t yards to 36 a much damaged cave 

Uutsitie the veranda on tlm right anil left walla of cave 36 a™ two 
inscriptions, llio right inscription of seven lint*, three feet eight 
ind'ea long, 13 faintly cut on a somewhat honeycombed surface. 
l hf) mes seotl1 t " bav o originally been ten inches longer and in this 
part have become illegible. The left inscription, probably of eight 
lines three feet six inches long, is faintly cut on a honeycombed 
surface and is indistinct. Both inscriptions relate to the same 
subject and have the same date. The names of the donors are 
Sin The inscription runs; 'In the eighth year of king 

Madhanputra the lord Shinseua, in the sixth fortnight of Grisham 
[Aprils oil the tenth day, a merchant householder, the son of 
\ enimnamh, merchant, living i n Kulyin, made this cave of Satta F*) 
™ th * respectable..... with l,is father Vcnhmmodi, with his 
mother Budlusamu, with his brother .... hathi, with an assembly of 
all co-religionists. tin the left wall, ou tside the veranda and near a 
rectos over a cistern, is a third inscription of ten lines three feet long 
Jt is Faintly cut, on a rough surface exposed to the weather, m letters 
of about the tune of (jotamiputm II. (a.jj. 177-106). It records the 
g'ft of a cave, a cistern, and a bathing cistern by Lavanika, wife -if 
Aval (isfc. Achal), a merchant, son nf Nandana and inhabitant of 
Knlyan, and of an endowment of 300 hirshapamu. The inscription 
also mentions something done in the AtnbAliks {monastery ?) m 
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l iirther in the same direction, passing a dry cistern, is 37 a 
small cave with two front pillars broken away. It has a latticed 
window on either side of the doorway to the inner room ami a 
ciriern outside. On the rock, near the entrance to the open gallery 
f-H), iii a deep cut and distinct inscription of cue line fifteen inches 
kmg. At a little distance below it, to the left, is this symbol 
[ _| i I'-i indies square and apparently of the same ago. 

i open galleries, under the south-western brew of the 

bill, 38,39, +0, and 41, though rarely visited, have several obiecta 
of interest. From the Tulsi side, 38 is the first, to come in sight 
« t ™. P a * b passes under It about a mile from the Cathedral Cave 
(No. 3b Like the three other galleries, 38 seems to be an enlarged 
natural hollow m the face of the cliff, where a band of soft reck 
[ iea wtween two harder layers. The harder belts are blackened 
liy tlio ram, while the soft baud has worn into dust and been 
blown away, leaving a long hollow under the brow of the hill where 
the reek, being sheltered from the rain, keeps its natural randy 
coJour. 1 he only safe entrance? to SB is from above, where a path 
cut in (ho reck and furnished with steps, crosses the lower plateau 
"! idling ridges, and may be reached either down the steep slope 
of .jo, or by keeping below the terrace wall in front of 36. Following 
this path southwards, it turns suddenly to the right over the brow of 
the precipice, alongside which it descends by broken steps cut in a 
semi-detached rock, which end iu another rock-path leading norLh 
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to S9 and south to $8. The pith tq 38 goes down some steps and 
up others to the level of the floor of the gallery, and is soon sheltered 
by the rock above. The floor of the gallery is covered with 
brick-dust, the foundations of fifteen to twenty small brick topes or 
relic mounds buried in their ruiu& Beyond the brick ruins are the 
remains of a large stone tope* and* behind the stone tope, are three 
small chambers, with much sculpture* greatly decayed owing to the 
perishable quality of the rock. The first chamber him a group 
on both sides atul at the back, each consisting of a large Fitting 
figure with attendants, two of the nttenduuts in each group being 
life-size* Between the first and second chamber* is a small sitting 
figure with two larger figures below. The second chamber has ik 
sitting figure with attendants on the loft wall - t a standing figure 
with attendant a on the hack, and several small sitting and standing 
figures on the right* The third chamber has a standing figure 
with attendants on both aide-walls, a silting figure with attend¬ 
ants on the back, and* outside, the remains of some sculptures* 
Ail these chambers have remains of plaster and traces of paint. 
Beyond the large stone tope, the floor of the gallery suddenly 
rises about fourteen feqfc to a short level space, on which are the 
foundations of eleven small brick topes, buried in their mins. 
Another rise of three feet leads to a level contain mg the foundation a 
of thirty-three brick topes, also buried in their ruins. Those topes 
have been built on n platform paved with brick, and in some 
places the rock above has been cot to make room for them. Brick 
ruins, the remains of other topes* extond beyond the fourth chamber 
which is semicircular with a smallmined relic shrine in the centre 
and a small recess at the back. I 1 ram this point, brick disappears 
for about eighty feet, the floor beginning to rise past another 
semicircular chamber, above the level of the gallery, with a small 
rock relte shrine in the Centro and an umbrella-shaped canopy 
cut in the ceiling. It then passes a relic shrine in bas-relief and 
the begin rung of n cell, where broken bricks again appear and go 
im for about twu hundred feet, no doubt covering the foundations 
of brick topes. The floor of the gallery then rises rapidly to the 
I'ud, where a bench is cut in the rock, commanding a fine view of 
Basaein. ^ear the end of the gallery are three recesses, with benches 
from six to ten feat above the level of the floor; and below tho 
first recess are three sockets cut in the rock for fixing wood work. 
A rock-path formerly passed the end of the gallery, leading to steps 
up the hill But the first pari of this path has slipped down the 
cliff and communication is cut off. 

Of the numerous topes in this gallery, the ruins of the large stone 
tope have been fully explored, and many of the brick topes have been 
cloarcdn In 1853 the large atone tope presented the appgurnuce of 
n heap of dost and stones decaying into bluish earth, which had 
probably not boon disturbed for iigee. It was noticed that one 
or two of the stones were covered with small sculptured figures, and 
l Me whole heap was carefully turned over and cleared in search 
m sculptures. The result was tho discovery of the lower part of a 
urge tope, built of stone, dtffariiig from the neighbouring rocks, 
and of some architectural merit. This atone tope has been a sixteen ■ 
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sided polygon for a greater height than the present ruins* and above Chapter XfY. 

that it must have been circular. The many sided base of the tope, afinterBfft. 

which measured about twenty-two feet m diameter, was, fqr 

twenty-aeven or twenty-eight feet from the ground, ornamented «^>heilx Cave* 

with level belts or friezes of sculpture, separated by narrower Criteria* 38-41* 

hands of tracery, and, perhaps, divided into panels by upright pillars $***£ Stmpa. 

and pilasters. Toe little of thb tope is left to show for certain 

the number of tiers or friezes of sculpture which encircled tbo 

base. There seem to have been nine tiers or belts, bo vend of which 

were sculptured into figures or tracery. Portions of the two lowest 

belts remain in their original position ; the other fragments that have 

been recovered were found scattered among the ruins. The lowest 

belt seems to have been plain and less than an inch broad* The 

second belt was about two inches broad and had figured panels* 

One of these (Mr. West’s 1), measuring eighteen inches square, 
has a central and two side figures. The central figure is a 
broken spirit or Yukshndiko form, which with both hands steadies 
on its head a relic shrine, apparently a copy of the tope* Its 
many sided base seems carved into six level belts and supports u 
semi circular cupola* from the centre ol which rises a toe of five 
plates each plate larger than the one below it. On either side of 
the central tope bearer are two larger human figures, and behind are 
damaged figures which seem to bring offerings in dishes. Hr. West's 
fragment two, which he thinks may belong to a higher belt* is 
about six inches broad, it has two rows of heading* and is 
divided into three small panels. On the right (vimtor’e left) ia a 
central kirtimukh or face of fame with a boy and an elephant's head 
nn both sides. The next panel is a man holding a rosarv, beyond 
him are two elephants 1 heads nock to neck, and at the end is a panel 
of tracery* The next four fragments (Mr, West's B t 4* 5 r and fi) 
per hap belonged to a fourth belt about six inches bread. They 
are groups of lions, tigers, cattle, and doer, peaceful and undisturbed, 
showing how under Shdkyiimoni'g influence the lion and the lamb 
lay down together* Mr, West's fragment seven, which he thinks 
may have belonged to the fifth bolt, is ahont nine inches bread. 

Above is a scroll of tracery about throe inches broad, divided by 
upright lozenge panels. Below is a plain rounded moulding* about 
six inches broad. The sixth frieze was about eighteen inches bread. 

What remains of it in its place is plain. But Mr. West thinks that 
the groups of figures in his fragments 8, 0* 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 
piay have belonged to this belt. In fragment eight (3" 6 # xlTx ?*) 
in the extreme right {visitor's left) a man, probably an ascetic, 
without ornaments, and with his hair standing out from his hand 
in a great circle of canons tufts, sees under a treo on a stone 
bench, perhaps draped with cloth - his right Ie*| is drawn op across 
the bench and his right hand holds near his chest a short bread- 
hladod dagger. His left leg reals on the ground and his left hand 
is set on his left thigh. On the ascetic's left a man, who has 
dismounted from his horse, kneels on stones before the ascetic, and, 
with joined hands, seems to ask his help* This figure has a curious 
shock head of hair falling below the ears, or it may be a cap, and 
woara a waiMclotk tied in a knot behind, and a belt or waistband 
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Chapter XI!V. Ilia horse, a sturdy long-tailed cob, has a bridle without a head-piece, 
PJacesoTlatefest a saddle except for its high pommel much like an English saddle, a 
u girth and two belts, one passing round the chest the other under the 
sjtkk 1 .wwa* t^L To the left of the horse the ascetic apparently again appears 
Q&llenti. 3S“4L thongfli the head-dress is a little different. He is seated and rests 
***** his right hand, in which lies something perhaps bread, on his right 

knee, and lie holds up Lis open left hand as if forbidding, A male 
figure, apparently the same as the kneeling figure in the last, stands 
with shock hair and a dagger in his right hand, and something, 
perhaps bread, in his left hand. Behind and above, a woman seizes 
the hands,, and a man the feet, of a male figure who straggles to get 
free. It ia difficult to make out the meaning of this group. 
Perhaps two travellers have been waylaid by thieves, one is carried 
off* the other escapes. The traveller who escapes goea to a holy man 
who takes from him his sword and gives him food to offer the thieves 
and induce them to give up his friend. To the left (visitoris right) of 
this group the stone is bare and worn. It was once written with 
letters of the fourth or fifth century. One letter is still plain. On 
the same slab, separated by a plain pilaster, is a group of three 
figures under a tree. In the back ground! a standing man, his hair tied 
in a double top-knot and with a plain necklace and bracelet, blown a 
Conch. Below on the left (visitor 1 * right) a woman, with big round 
earrings, a necklace, and a top-knot, kneels holding her hands in 
front. On her right Is a kneeling male figure with a double 
top-knot and bracelet with something broken, perhaps a musical 
instrument, in hi* raised left hand. The object of worship, which 
these figures are reverencing, has gone* Fragment ten measures 
2'x 1' y. In the right (visitors left) ia a standing woman with a sword 
in her left hand, and, behind her, another woman. These figures are 
separated by a pillar square below and rounded above, in the fourth 
or fifth century style. To the left (visitor's" right) of the pillar, 
under a tree, is a standing woman, with bracelet, waist doth, and 
anklets. Her right hand is on her breast and her left is raised to 
pluck the leaves of a tree. Behind her Is a man's face and two male 
figures stand in the back ground. On her left is a seated figure, 
apparently an ascetic, with his hair in the dome-coil or jnia style, no 
ornaments, and his waist doth passed round hi* knee. His right 
hand is np to his chest and held something which is broken, Tfig 
left hand is stretched forward nud seems to clutch a sword, which 
is held in the right hand of a male figure, who seems to be running 
towards him. Tins figure, whose head-dress, like a three-plaited 
tiara, seems to show that he is a king, wears a necklace and armlet, 
and a waist cloth which falls in a tail behind. A woman, perhaps 
the same as the woman to the right of the ascetic, with a big 
earring and back-knot and an anklet, kneels in front and clasps tho 
king 3 * right knee as if in fear. ITie king seems to brandish his 
sword as if about to kill tho woman, and with bis left baud tries to 
free the sword from the ascetic s grasp. On the king's left a 
woman, standing under a cocoa-palm, clutches his waist-cloth and 
see ms to try to Gold him back. On her left is a nmni ng figure wi t fi 
a royal tiara, brandishing a sword in his right hand and his 
left hand set on hi* left hip. The story of this group seem* to bo 
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tltffct a king's wife, the standing woman on the ascetics right, has Chapter XIV* 
left her home to live in the forests with the ascetic. Her husband P | rtTritt^nuit 
comes in search of her, and, finding her, threatens to kill her, while 
the ascetic clutches his sword and the wife throws herself at his feet Kumm CUvis. 
asking lor pity. In the right of fragment eleven, which measures < 3 *Uc™ 38 - 41 , 

2'2 x9% is a seated teaching Buddha under a tree* and, on his Sienc Stupa, 
right, a seated disciple in the attitude of thought, A man, with a 
second man on his shoulders, comes from the right and behind them 
is a band of women dancing and singing* Behind the dancers are 
lotuses* and, in the extreme right is a dwarf carrying a dish on his 
outstretched Lunds, in fragment twelve (2* X 8*) in the right panel 
are elephants and trees* and in the left [visitors right) panel a man 
on u barebacked horse with two attendants in front with shields* 

Fragment thirteen (which measures 1' (Tx (T) hs a line of six small 
broken male figures, some seated, others standing. In fragment 
fourteen (9* x 7 rf ), an elephant with two riders enters from the right. 

Before it goes a man on foot with a shock head of hair and a coarse 
waistcloth, He carries a dagger in his right baud and a long shield 
in hia left hand. Foot more fragments (15-18) are believed by Mr. 

West to belong to a higher belt. They are panels {about 2* 2“ X 9 W ) 
divided by pillars* in the Elephant# Cave style* showing groups of 
Buddha, alternately teaching and in thought* with* in each case, two 
attendant fiy-whisk bearers. Two more fragments (10 and 20) 
measure V G* X G* and 2' x 5 # . Nineteen is part of a belt of festooned 
drapery and twenty has an overhanging belt of rosebuds above and 
a plain withdrawn bund below* The character of the figures* the 
ah ape of the letters, and the style of the pillar^ seem to show that 
these sculptures belong to the fourth and fifth centuries- 1 

At some timo after the building of thu tope* the sculptures were 
covered with a thin coat of while plaster* on which the features of the 
figures were painted in red lines* which do not always correspond 
with the original features. After the lower sculptures lind become 
broken,a circular brick moulding was built round the basement, soaa 
to hide the two lower friezes ; it was covered with a thin coating of 
white plaster.. Besides the sculptures* three fiat stones were found J 
bearing portions of an inscription on their circular faces. These stones 



round the tope. It is a part of the polygonal portion, and bears an 
inscription in Pahluyi letters* cut in vertical lines, and without 
diacritical points. The letters are finely but superficially cut, like 
those in the inscription on the three stones above-mentioned, and 
tho inscription extends over only four lines* It reads, F The year 
390 (a_u + 1021) of \azdokard ^Shatrsiyun Mdh Frobig\ Ott 


1 Of Mr- Wflrt'i 20 fragment* of thi a lope, N«. S, 0, 14 m lu original m the 

Mirnuum of t)ic Bombay Branch of tbu Ri>vni Asiatic Sodflty. Of two s#«n {[4 
4Uul Iwhich ia tfag pcttHftlikrt) of the oxoeiiCcini of thotaieEta- Bbin Uiji,planter 
Pw* impresaiuOi arc in the Society "a Mu*tum. Tho «it are probably still at 
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another stone of the relic shrine h an inscription of which only two 
or three detached letters can be read + It appears to have consisted 
of seven vertical lines on a Hat jqsi.ce between two groups of sculpture } 
but the surface of the stone is so decayed that the letters are 
just sufficient to show that the words have been PoHavi. The tope 
was probably solid, the inner portion being of stood cut from the 
neighbouring rocks. It had already been broken open and the 
square hole so the rock hod been emptied of its relies. 

The foundations of all the brick topes that have been cleared ace 
of three sizes, six feet, five feet three inches, and four feet sir 
inches in diameter. They are solid, of large flat segmental bricks 
shaped in moulds on the outside, and of square flat bricks within, 
AH the brick work has been covered with a thin coat of white 
plaster, which docs net appear to have been painted. As eight of 
these topes were careful!j searched without any relics being found, 
it is probable that ihe place of deposit was in the cupola, which, 
La every instance, was destroyed. In two of the cleared topes a 
small plain stone was found occupying the place of a portion of 
two courses of the brickwork just above the mouldings, and this 
probably existed in all. A similarly shaped stone was found among 
the broken brick between the topes which had an inscription on its 
circular face. Many square stones cut in steps, and with a square 
hole through them, were found among the broken bricks and 
evidently formed ornamental tops for the topes. The great number 
of these brick lopes, there must have been at least 100 of them, 
makes it probable that they held the ashes of the priesthood and that 
this gallery was the burying-ground of the monastery ^ 

On the circular edges of three flat segmental stones, which were 
dug out of the mi us of the large buil t and sculpt ured stone tope 
wore three inscriptions one of two lines, another of two lines, and a 
third of one lino, Tho sizes of the circular surfaces of the stones 
were respectively by inches, twenty inches by 5§, und 21J 
inches by eix* * The inscriptions were cut in five lines upon a 
smooth surface. The beginning of all the lines was distinct, but the 
stone was corroded at the right end of the second and third 
inscriptions. They are probably parts of one inscription and the 
beginnings of the lines were originally in the sumo vertical lino. 
The first portion begins with the date 921 (a*u. 999} Ashton 
skuddha* 1 There was another inscription on one of the friezes of 
this tope alongside the sculptured representation, perhaps of a road 
robbery, where some faint traces of more ancient letters were 
barely visible. On the face of a stone, 8| inches by 4§ inches and 
9 inches deep, found among the mins of a brick burial mound in 
the open gallery 88, is a three line inscription. The firs! two lines 
were distinct, except the third letter in the second lino, hut the 
lower line wo* much decayed* The letters belong to the fifth or 
sixth century. In the first line occurs the namo of an old friar 
AmaMraiga (Sk, iryashivn&ga). On the back wall of open gallery 


J Mr. West in Jottr. B. B. H. Vt r US-120, 

* Thp$<? k-tlun wrw probably carved by ttiati viaitnr to the civ cm. The a tod* 

iHLArmg uueriptiua it m tho Bombay Asiatic SocietyV Museum. 
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39, is an inscription of one lino six feet nine inches long, written 
in letters of the time of Golnmipiitra II. (a/p, 177-196)p It is 
deep eat, but on a honeycombed surface, and records the gift of ll 
cays?. 

A little above 13 and 14, dose to the steps that run between 
them., ia cave 42, much inferior to it in execution but, in plan, closely 
resembling Nasik cave 3- The pillars, though now broken r have had 
the same pot capitals surmounted by the flat tiles and groups of 
pictures. These groups remain attached to the ceiling and one of 
the pot capitals lies on the ground. The pilasters at either end 
have a central lotus rosette, with a half rosette above, and the neck 
between is cut into three large flutes. These are very poor, and, 
like the pillars, show inferior and careless workmanship. Instead 
of the usual largo hall, two rooms of equal size open from the 
veranda, each by its own doorway. A low bench runs round two 
skies of each room. Close by, separated only by a broke q partition 
wall, is 13, a plain cave, with two octagonal pillars in fro [it of the 
veranda, and a small square hull with a figure of Buddha cut in a 
niche in the back wall. On each side of the central doorway is a 
little lattice window and a cistern* On the right of the entrance 
over the mouth of the cistern is an insertion of eight lines. The 
letters are of urn time of Gotamipntra IT* (a.d. 177-196) and record 
the gift of a cave and cistern by an old nna* the disciple of the 
reverend Ghoe. There is also the record of an endowment of £00 
Mrslidpana* from which to give sixteen clothes and one praiika a 
month. 

Cave 44 is broken and unfinished. It differs from the rest by 
having a small chapel in each of the three inner walls of the h a lf , 
the fronts of each chapel being supported upon two pillars. There 
is a cell at either end of the veranda and a cistern outside. Cave 45 
is identical in plan with 32. The long veranda is supported 
Outwardly by four square pOlars with octagonal necks that pass from 
the ceiling about- one-thM down their shafts. At either end of the 
veranda is a Buddha with attendants* and in a niche in the back 
wall is a seated Buddha, 4d, 47, 43, and 49 are small caves, the 
last much destroyed. Out side the veranda on the left wall of cave 
43 is an inscription, of five lines, originally three feet fonr inches 
long. The letters, which are of the time of Gotamiputra II (a.d. 
177-196) are clear but not deep cut The lines are complete at the 
right hand end, but on the left the rock has peeled off. The upper 
lines are more indistinct than the rest. It seems to record the gift 
of a cave and an endowment of some karshdpau a* from which to 
supply a monk with a garment during the rainy months. On the 
left wall outside the veranda of cave 49 ia an inscription, probably 
of nine lines, which may have been four feet long* It is very 
imperfect, indistinct^ and faintly ent, The few legible letters show 
that, like the last, the inscription is of the age of Gotamiputra II. 
(a.d. 177-196), 

Beyond 49, passing over the rock to the south, ia 59, a neat cave 
with a cistern, double veranda, a ruined front wall and a bench 
running round three sides of the interior. Further, in the same 
direction, comes 51, a tolerably large cave with a nicely finished 

ta 1064-54 
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front. The outside of the pampet is of much the same style as 35* 
Cave 52 is plain but very neat On the right wall, outside the 
veranda of cave 52 and above a recess over a cistern, is an inscrip* 
tinn probably of 0 \ lines, three feet four inches long It b deeply 
cut, in letters of the time of Gotamiputra IL [AhD* 177^ 196) r hut on a 
honeycombed surface. The upper three lines and part of the next 
two have peeled off, and it is difficult to make out anything of what 
remains. Cnvo 58 is like 52* On tho right wall, outride of the 
veranda and above a recess over a cistern, is an inscription of eleven 
lines, throe foot four inches long. It is deep cut. but on a honey¬ 
combed surface, and the centre has peeled off. The letters, which 
are of the time of Gotamiputra IL (4*n. 177* 196) * record the gift of 
a cave. Across a small torrent from 53* are caves 5-1 and 55, small 
and unimportant. From 55 the path runs back to the north-east, 
where, above 45, is 56, about the cleanest cave on the hill. It is of 
hi.iT size and make a an excellent dwelling* As is many of the other 
caves four octagonal pillars support tho front of the veranda j a 
low bench runs round two sides of the interior, two lattice windows 
aid in lighting the hall, and there is a cell in one corner with a 
tic ik II window opening into the veranda - In front, a Sue open 
terrace with atone couches, commands a beautiful view of the sea* 
Basse in creek, and Basseiu. There are two inscriptions in this cave. 
Outside the veranda, ou tho left wall and above a recess over a cistern, 
ia one of cloven lines, three feet four inches long* It is cut to a 
moderate depth, but, owing fcq tho honeycombed state of the rock, 
is not very distinct and part of the centre has peeled off- The 
letters are of the time of Gotamiputra II* (a/d. 177-106) and record 
the gift of n cave and an endowment by a Kalyrin worshipper 
(name gone). On the pilaster, at the right end of the veranda, is 
the other inscription of tij lines, one foot seven inches long. It b 
faintly cut and indistinct, and is very modern (9th or 10th century). 
A groove has been cut through its centre at a still Liter date to fix 
some wooden framing* The inscription refers to something done in 
the old cave, probably the sotting up oE some Brahmanic or Jain 
image* 

57 is much decayed. 58 is a small but neatly cut cave in good 
preservation. On the inner wall of the veranda of 58, and to the 
left of a grated window, is an inscription of two lines, three feet long* 
It is deep cut, distinct, and perfect The letters are of the time 
of ViiMhthjpntia {a*d. 133-162}* It reads, * The meritorious gift 
of a cave named Sea View (5k, Sahara Pralokana) by the reverend 
elder MiTrabhutL 1 This cava is rightly named Sea View as it 
commands a fine stretch of the Bassoin creek and of the sea beyond. 
50 is like 58. On the back wnU of the recess over the cistern 
mouth is an inscription of three lines originally two foot nine 
inches long. It is deeply cut and distinct, but about fire letters in 
the first tine, three in the second, and two in the third have pooled 
off* The letters are of the time of Vdsishthipntra (a.d. 183 -162) 
and record the gift of a care and (cistern) by a nun named 
DdmilA The rest cannot be mode out* On the inner wall oE the 
veranda of the flame cave, and above a small grated window, is an 
inscription of one line* five feet three inches long* It is dear, though 
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not deeply cut, and oil the letters are perfect; three sumll lottery 
under the line can algo be easily read. The letters are of the time 
of VasislitMptitfa (a.d» 132-162), and the inscription records the gift 
of a cave and a cistern by a non DdmilA of Kalydn* 60 is plain and 
krger than the last two \ it has a low bench running along one of the 
toner walls. 61 is like GO but smaller; 02 is unfinished, A small 
chapel in the bach wall lias two pillars supporting its front. It is 
probably the antechamber of a shrine that was never begun. Caves 
f>i to 08 mu parallel to these p on a higher taveL Of late years 
almost all of these caves have been used as dwellings by Joppa 
and other ascetics* The last Jogi died two or three years ago and 
they are new (1881) deserted. St is a largo welt cut cave in the 
atylo ol 35. 64, a fairly large cave, has had Its front pillars broken 

away* The veranda walls are covered with sculpture 3 and two 
large oblong windows light the ball which is a hrge plain room 
with a low bench round two sides. On the back wall of a recess 
over a cistern mouth, to the right of the entrance of cave 04 p an 
inscription probably of six lines, faintly cut and indistinct. The 
two lowest lines have disappeared, and nearly half of the third and 
fourth lines is illegible. The letters are of the time of Gctamiputra 
IL (A r n. I 77-196), It records the gift of a cEstern by the rccluso 
Jainadevika, dttfighter of the very rich Shivtana [3k- Shivtann) 
and the mother of Miihda&kdeva, 65 is iumll and much ruined, 
66 is rather an interesting cava from the amount and nature of 
the sculpture. It has the best representation of the Buddhist 
x !kany J that occurs at Kaohori, Thu amingemont of the little 
groups is much tho same as in cave 2. Fadmapfini has two female 
attendants one on cither side. The fourth compartment from tho 
top on rho right side represents a man on hia knees praying for 
deliverance from a iire h in the middle of which ia a human head. 
The figures are generally cut with greater spirit and more variety 
of pose than in cave 2; they are also in much greater relief. 
The rest of tho wall is covered with relic shrines and figured of 
Buddha on hid lotus throne upheld by Ndgas, In the Slack wall is 
cut a throne for a sera red Buddha, but the seat m empty and a 
wretched attempt at a ling supplies its place. 

On two of the outer pilasters and On the wall just above the 
cistern are three Pahhm inscriptions, the work of Parsi visitors of 
the eleventh century. 1 
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■These iiworiptinw nm, 0 In the nvw of God. Through strong omciia and the 
Judge thii year 37$ ef Yaidskard* on tha day Aahnrmiw.l of the ffiohUl Mifcro 
{Votfo October Iti&Gl there have comt- to Ihu place the OO-rriifipopiiti Yaasjiln.piti.^'k 
anil ilxih^i VyAr iOiM of MitfaaiyylLr Panjbaklit and Padarbiikht eoiu of Milnu^yir, 
MarildaihArt M& of HlnVlhAhrAJtl, ami HinUbAbrim son of Mardfinshiid* MkrarnyyAr 
sod of ami BihrimpanAb mm of M LfraatvyAj. Falfln^Vl amI Z-lAiparhAut 

bom of Aturjaihin, NukmlMn, DmbiTirim^ BajftfgAtur, HtrAihnarrt md Bohx&d 
HBfl of MAh. .. {2) In the name ol God r m tire year 373 of Yardak.-vrd, the month 
AwAh rnd day Mitro (24th Ntirijmber 1CKWJ there have come to this place the 
KNrtlifioniits YafetAopinak anil ifahaiyyAr bOdb of _ Mi tnwJyy&y Panjlmkht and 
PadaFbnkht eons of M*.haiyyir h MardlnehAl eon of Hir&dbAhr&m, Md FI irftdblhr Am 
son of MnnlAnlhAd. Mitraaiyyjir hod of B£bratnpAnAh P *&d RihrnmpinAti *on of 
Mit™iiyy(Vr H FitfAoxid and Zakspajhrtni HIM of Aturmahi^ NnkmAltAn, DinliCLhilim 
Eajnrsftmr, Hlnkdmard and fidhEld HiM of Mlhhiade, and Bah riim-pan ih von of 
IftjrtraiaDdAiL lii the month Atur, Aubjrm&td mm of AvAubanrUd died. (3} In 
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In the rock under 66 is a cave whose front is nearly filled up. 67, 
a small cave with much sculpture like that in 66, has a shrine in 
the hack wall of the hull with a life-size seated Buddha with 
numerous little figures on the shrine walls. 68 the Inst of this group 
is a small plain cave neatly finished* Ou the left wall* outside the 
veranda is an inscription of seven lines* deeply cut and distinct 
but the upper lines partly defaced* The letters are of the time of 
Gotaniipurra II. (a-P, 177-1%) and record the gift of a cistern and a 
cave (?)* The name and residence of tho giver have been lost. He 
seems to have been a r&cloae named [BuQdhak. A little way down 
the hill to the north-west is 69 j a plain much damaged cave. There 
is an inscription in this cave mentioning the eighth year of soma 
king but too faint and worn to bo read* 70 is a larger cave but 
much destroyed* On the left wall outside the veranda are two 
inscriptions one above the other, of seven and four lines respectively, 
originally six-feet three inches long* The upper inscription is deep 
cut and distinct except at the top and left end* There is a blank 
space in the fifth line. The lower inscription is faintly cut and in 
places indistinct, the last two lines being vety faint. The words used 
closely resemble Sanskrit and the language, though Prakrit, differs 
much from the Frdkrit of the other inscriptions. 71 is smaller 
and in equally bad order ; 72 is a large well finished cave probably 
of late date with a shrine and seated BuddLiu; 73 and 74 are 
much decayed j 75 is a plain cave in rather bettor order than either 
of the last two. On the right wall outside the veranda of cave 75 
ig an inscription of eight or nine lines originally three feet long. 
It is deep cut, and tolerably distinct, though on a rough surface; 
the upper two or three lines and much of the other lines have peeled 
off. The letters are of the time of Got&miptitra II. (a.d, 177 -196} and 
appear to record the gift of a cave and cistern perhaps by the daughter 
of Samaka. 76 is much mined, but on the right wail outride its veranda 
is a deop cut and clear inscription. The rock is rough and the npper 
two or three lines and much of the other lines have entirely peeled 
off. The letters are of the time of Gctamiputra II. (a.b, 177- 196) 
and record the gift of a cave and cistern by a recluse the daughter of 
Hamanaka, beloved of his family and inhabitant of Hhenukilkata 
and the disciple of the eld reverend monk Eodhiks. She also gave 
an endowment from which to distribute sixteen clothes. 77 is much 
like 76. It is only about twenty yards to the east of 35. On the 
right wait outside of its veranda and over the entrance to a side 
chamber is mo inscription of five lines originally dx feet long, I 
is rather faintly cut on a rough surface. Nearly the whole of the 
first line, and about eighteen inches of the left end of the second line 
have peeled off, with a corresponding portion of the following lines. 
The letters are of the time of Gotamiputra EL (a.p, 177-196) 


tha muT.e «f God, ip the month Mifcta nutI 
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and record the gift of a cave by .****»«*.**».** the mother of 
Khan tlndgaiiki taka. 

On t ho left of the entrance of cave 77* on the back of the recess 
over the cis£em p is an inscription of ten lines* three feet six. inches 
long. It is faintly cut on a honeycombed surface, very indistinct 
and almost completely illegible. The letters are of the time of 
Gotamipntra 11. {a.d + 177-196) and appear to record the gift of a 
cave. The ten nest, 78 to 88, have been mentioned on the way 
down the ravine from 2&. The remaining eaves are 89* south of 
66, on the edge of the stream-bed, which is not worth a visit* 90 
and 91, between 30 and 50, are both modi ruined; 92 is a little 
to the south-east of 3 the cathedral cave; 9-1 and 94 are close to 
the stream across from 8 and 7 ; and 95, 96, 97, and 98 are ruined 
caverns and cells further up the ravine bank. 99 ia a small cave 
near 44< 100 Ls high in the rocks over against 24 and 26, and 101 
and 102 are broken cells in a great black nillock on the east of the 
bill above 100. On the back of a bench, the remains of cave 94, on 
the north side of the ravine opposite cave 7, is an imperfect 
inscription of two lines, The bench is ten feet six inches long, but 
only three feet six inches of the end of the last line of the 
inscription are legible. The inscription is deep eat, but the 
surface of the rock is much honeycombed and weather-worn. The 
letters are of the time of Gotamiputra IL (am* 177-196), and p in the 
second line, there appears the name of a village perhaps Gorp&d. 
On the back of a low bench, along the flight of steps just above cave 
95, is a deep cot distinct and perfect inscription of 2£ lines, three 
feet nine incites long. It is of the time of VAsiskthiputra 
133-162) and seems to refer to the dedication of a pathway by 
a Chemula goldsmith Dknuiakn, the son of Eohnnimitra (and brother 
of the giver of the d&fcem in cave 7). The pathway consists of a 
long flight of steps beginning on the side of the stream bed opposite 
the cistern recess of cave 5, and climbing the northern hill as far 
as the rains of the great relie mound. Above a recess, over a bench 
in the loft veranda of cave 96 p is an inscription of two unequal 
lines, three feet eleven inches and fonr feet eight inches long. 
Though faint and some what rude the letters are distinct and perfect. 
It seems to record the gift of a field us an endowment by tho 
merchant MudapAl (Sk. Mundp&l) eon of the devotee The (ml T)- 
mitra. The letters are of the ago of Gotamiputra 11 (a.d. 177-196)* 
Outside cave 99, on the loft wall, above a recess over a cistern 
mouth, is an inscription of six or more lines originally three feet Jong* 
It is deep cot but indistinct, the rock being much decayed. About 
one foot eight inches of the left end of the Inscription and all the 
lower lines have disappeared. It records the gift of a cave in the 
eighth year of some reign probably that of Gotamiputra II. 
(a.d. 177-196)* There is an inscription of one line on the front of 
a small low platform cut in the surface of the rock near the top of 
the main bill. The platform is six feet long* bnt there are no letters 
on the first eighteen inches. The la Iters are very new and seem to 
have been scrawled by some nineteenth century ascetic. 

Besides the caves, interesting remains crown the flat tops both of 
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Chapter XIY, the main spur and of the smaller knoll to the north of the narrow 
PlAcutflnttrcaL ravine, Above the tiers of caves the upper elope of the main hill i* 
~ ' in places cut into cisterns and crossed by long roughly traced flights 

.| VBa ' of step. Along the flat top ore cut a line of quarries and cisterns, 
and* in several places scattered lines of targe dressed stones lie as 
JZctfiniAt* g brought together for some large building. Along the eastern 
crest of the hill run the foundations of a wall* and, near it, lire one 
or two mounds covered with blocks of dressed stone apparently the 
remains of relic shrines or of burial mounds. Further along* 
towards the south* is a quarry with blocks of dressed atone* some 
ready to be taken away, others half cut as if the work of building 
had been suddenly stopped. 

To the norih of the small stream -hod* behind the line of eaves* 
a flight of eighty-eight shallow roughly-traced step leads from the 
Booth up a gentle slope of rock* Along each side of this flight of 
steps three clusters of priekly-pear bushes mark the sites of what 
seem to have been small temples or relic shrines. Most of these 
sites are too ruined to show the form of the building that stood 
on them. But enough of the third site on the right hand is left 
to show that it tdood on a atone plinth about seventeen feet by 
twenty-two* and apparently rose in steps Into a central building 
of brick and stone. Close to this mi a b a little rock-cut cistern. 
The building to wbieb the flight of steps led is completely ruined 
and thick covered with brushwood* It seems to have been a round 
building of dressed stone* with a diameter of about forty feet* 
surrounded, at a distance of about twenty-four feet, by ft rail or 
atone-wall apparently square. In a bellow* about fifty yards to the 
west of this mound, lie some large broken pillars, and behind them 
is a hole which seems bo have been worked as a quarry. A second 
knolb about fifty yards further west, seems to have once been crowned 
by another burial mound or relic shrine. Behind these knolls a 
deeply wooded ravine cuts off the Kanheri spur from the main Oman 
range. Beyond the wooded ravine the rocky scarp of Ki£man seems 
to have been cut into several cave mouths. 

Worship, To the common people the caves have no connection with 

Buddhism. The people nave fully adopted the BMkmau story that 
the caves are the work of the Fandnvs, Several of the figures are 
worshipped* notably the two huge Buddhas on cither side of the 
entrance to the Cathedral Cave (No. S). Their feet are reddened with 
pink powder and spotted with yellow. But the figures ore respected 
not for the sake of Buddha, but because they are believed to represent 
Bhim the giant Pindav. Besides Hindu visitors* Pursis and 
Christians come to see the caves during the dry season. There 
Fairs. &ro two yearly fairs* one on tho eleventh of the bright half of Kdrtik 

(November - Di&eember) the Dmdi of the gods, and the other on 
the MaM*hhrrdtra or great night of Shiv* the thirteenth of the dark 
half of MdgK (January-February) , On both occasions* Brahmans* 
Gujars* VitniSj Sutara* and Mar££Ms come to the number of about 
1000, bathe in the ponds near the hill* examine the caves* and 
worship the ling in cave 66. Sweetmeats and other articles worth 
from £16 to £20 (Rg h lOO^Rs. 200) are sold in the Durbar Cave 
(No, JO)* which ia also called the Market or Bazar Cave* 
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Kanhori Fort, in the village of Modg&on eighteen miles? norths 
east of IMtulou* stands on a bill about 500 feet high. The trails* 
which are from ten to twenty feet high, though ruined* are of 
excellent masonry. 

Karnnja or Uran Island, north latitpdo 18° 51' and east 

longitude 73* 2^* about eight miles long and four broad, lies* in tho 
south-east of Bombay harbour* about aix miles south-east of tha 
Caruan pier in Bombay. On the cast it is cut off from the mainland 
by the Eeudkbal creek* which at high tides is filled through its whole 
length. The island rises in two bare rocky hills, the smaller in the 
north and the larger in the south, between which lies a stretch of 
grass and rice hinds wooded with mango trees and bmb palms. 
On the east the salt puns have broken the creek into several small 
branches* but one arm, running from Mora Bandar in the north to 
Until, is large enough to allow boats to pass to IIran at high tide. 

Thu rock of the island is trap crossed by dykes of black basalt. 
The trap beds* which are greenish and bluish and more or loss 
amygdaloid* vu ry in structure and density. The water-supply is 
good. There are three built reservoirs* one along the roadside about 
half way between Mora Bandar and Ur&n* a second between Unm 
and Karan ja* and the third and largest, called Bhin&la, in Uran* is 
about a quarter of a milts round. Besides these three built reservoirs* 
many ponds and wells hold water for several months after the mins. 
The drinking water comes from springs of which the best* on a 
little hill not far from the Collector's houne* runs with a full and 
constaut stream into a reservoir built by the late Mr. Richard 
Spooner* Commissioner of Cnsfcoma. In a narrow ravine in the 
larger hill* is a small square rook-cut room with a narrow entrance 
formerly protected by masonry. From the roof of this chamber & 
constant dropping of clear wholesome water forms a pool throe or 
four feet deop* On the same hill* close by a ruined church* is a 
closed Portuguese well or reservoir of excellent water- 

Besides its rice crop* which is of considerable value, the island has 
two special exports, salt worth about £169*185 and moAa liquor 
worth about £166,900 a year. The chief other industry £a fishing. 
The salt pans* which cover about 3000 acres* lie in the great tidal 
marsh to the east of the island. The marsh is crossed by a long 
winding creek with numerous spaa. The great area of the works, the 
shining white pans with their regular boundaries and rows of salt 
heaps* in spite of monotony and barrenness* have a curious impressive 
effect. The Karanja salt pans are probably very old. But the only 
reference that has boon traced i@ Handels] ofa (1638) notice of the 
salt of Oranu-Bammam* apparently Uran-Mumbai. 1 In 1820 about 
20,000 tons of salt were made every year. The trade was said to 
give high profits to the merchants and yielded a revenue of about 
£1100 (Bs. 11*000). XJrtm salt was thought better than any salt 
made further south,® During the lost five years the export of salt 
has been estimated at 51*125 tons* and the yearly revenue at 
£2 71 *934 (Rsl 2 7*19*340), The other great manufacture, the distilling 
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Chapter XIV. spirits, fields a yearly revenue of from £105,000 to £115,000, 
Places oflntefrest Tll cre are nineteen brick and tiled distilleries at the Mam pier, all 
owned and managed by FArsis. Almost oil the spirit is made from 
^ Aiatu * . j/iefcrt flowers, brought chiefly through Bombay from tho Punch Mahik 
and Jabalpur, The sea trade returns show, for the live years ending 
1878-79;, average exports worth £400,615 and imports worth £56,406. 
Exports varied from £263,275 in 1878-79 to £-503/285 in 1877-78, 
and imports from £16,115 in 1874-75 to £61,013 in 1878-79. 1 

A metalled road runs along the whole east stdeof the island, and 
n road, 14| miles long, is being made between Uran and PurtveL 
A steam ferry boat runs daily between Bombay and Urnn or Morn, 
calling at Hog Island and Diva near Panvel and returning the same 
day. The fares from Bombay to Uran and Karan ja, which arc 
distant six and twelve miles respectively, are 4*. (Rs + 2) first class, 
la* and Is, Gd. {8 and 12 oj + ) second class, and fid* and 9d, (4 and 
6 as.) for a deck passage* 

Binary. Tho only early remains as yet found in Karan]a are, on the east face 

of the Kharavli or Kliarpuse hill* about twenty feet above distillery 
number five,a small plain rock-cut chapel, cell,and cistern apparently 
Buddhist^ and some plain cells in Dronagiri hilL Three 3and-grant 
stones have also been found, showing, that in the twelfth century, 
under the SilhArds, tho island had gardens and villages,® Under 
the Portuguese (1530-1740) Kamnja was the extreme south of the 
Bassein province In the sixteenth century it was a populous island 
with two forts, one on the east, in the present town of Uran, and the 
other on the top of the southern peak* The fort on the southern 
peak was budt in the form of a square, with an armed bastion at 
three of the comers. Close to ifc wero the garrison barracks. 5 A 
hundred armed men were maintained for tho defence of tho island. 
In 1535 Fr< Antonio do Porto built the church of Sam Francisco 
and two ocher churches, Nossa Senhom de Salva^o and N. do 
Fenha, All these are now in ruins. There was also the chnreh of 
N. S. do Roza rig and a Dominican hermilage built by Father Gon + 
T. Jeronimo da Faixao* A long winding flight of stone steps ran 
up the south hill, and, on the topj besides the fort, were garrison 
barracks and tho ruins of the church of N* S. da Pen ha. It is said 
that when the fotmdadons of this church were dug a blue stone was 
found with an image of tho Virgin.* In 1538 the island is described 


1 Kona j* hM two boding plum, Morn ami Kimuajw, The detail an?; M&ni Exaartk 
1974-75 £272,192,187^5^72.5#. 1676-77 MUJSJJ, md \sill® 

£1S8,ESS0j Import# 1674-75 £4 1B7M* ItiOlMl, J67k77 £44,5*4, 1677-76 
£47^15, 107S-79 £44,0&o* Knnuaja, Exports 1674-75 £65,4^, 1575 7^ £SOI a fi37 a 
1876-77 £m,m. 1*77-7* £137,925; 1678*70 £M^ j Impr/rti IffiV-ft 
1676-76 £l3.m 1876-77 iS128 + 1877-76 £10*322, 1878-7G £L)Jl7. J 

^ thj Ktimrli or EMrpafie caves and of Ujfl ttnw pDUkntf i» mm 
madcr Object* of Interest. 

1 Tbs strength of the garrison Was a captain* sii saldlM. an* totnbardier, md fivo 

Manj p the ™t v» £Si 6#. (30,000 rm to the captain and *60 iMnlddf far the rest) 
Da Cnoh r B Bus£iQ J SO(2. 

* Di Cunlu'a Baa#rih, 203. Biibup Ch«rio (1S04-15S0) states that the Po^onM 
fmw4* m«]«tiE ChMtiAU temple m Kurtuija, Thii in probably incorrect, Th* 
^L Us ?, Vui B t ? ^? ! 7 “s 113110 b«n on* of the mothers or mUrihlt slickline the 
tofut the Hiodst god of nr, like the figure lately feud in EiepKanta 

utunl Tlie blue stone may fin* been covered with, the blue enamel which bM elao 
been found in Elephant*, S« above, pp, 91, 96. 
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m two bills and n plain between, very rich with orchards and rice 
fields, 3 In 1550 it is mentioned as having a tower and bastion and 
other houses." In 1571 it was attacked by a party of Ah triad nagar 
troop* from Chao!, bat the garrison pot them to flight leaving the 
* inland co to red with dead bodies, 5 In 1585 the Franciscans arc 
mentioned as having got charge of Kamnja. 4 In 1015 Xaranja was 
the scon® of a great riot which was quelled by ihe courage of Captain 
Femao da Sampnyo du Cunhfi/ In 1634 Karan] a is described 
m a walled village, a gunshot from lho fort, with thirty Portuguese 
families and slaves, in the same year it is mentioned as bounded 
by six Ahmadnogar townships, KwnSb, Brago?, Pen, Babayo 
(Shahahijb Aheta [Apta ?), and Pan v el. From there the Moors could 
easily pass to the island* and the river between could he crossed 
dry shod at low tide and at high tide wa^ not more than knee deep* 
The soil vras fruitful and there was a good manufacture of a cloth 
called feadas/ In 1670 K&ranjfl and several other towns worn 
plundered by Partabr^o Gujar, a leader of Marathn cavalry/ In 
1682, it was taken from the Portuguese by Bambhaji* apparently 
without resistance, and held by him for nearly a year, whoa it wa-s 
recovered by the Portuguese/ In 1720 Captain Hamilton notices 
it as ll Portuguese island, with no trade but fantisbing eatables for 
Bombay/ In 1728 the fort had six pieces of ordnance varying 
from one to six pounders. The defences were out of repair/' 3 In 
1737, when the Mur&th&s attacked ThAiia* the commanduiit fled to 
Karanja. But Knrunja was soon after taken. In 1774 , after the 
fall of Terso-ra, Colonel Keating marched to Kanmja and took 
possession/ 1 II In the following March the conquest was confirmed 
by the treaty of Surat, the confirmation was repeated in March 1778 
by the treaty of Purandbar^ and it was finally ratified by the treaty 
of Sdlbai in l782/ a In 1775 the town was described ns lying 
between two lofty mountains on the west side, in six® nothing morn 
than a large Mar&thn village* with low straggling houses near a 
pond covered with wild duck and waterfowl. On its banka were 
a small fort, a Portuguese church, and a Hindu temple/ 8. In 1781 
a resident was appointed/ 1 In 1788 Huv£, the Polish traveller, 
found it poorly inhabited. The soil was fertile* but the people 
spent their time either in fishing or m palm-juice drawing for which 
they found a good market in Bombay, On one of the bjUs were the 


1 Prim. Edt, 1 I 4 In A 54. * Col. do Mon. EttfttL Y-2 h 2 IS. 

1 Da i’uikha'a Chiiil, 50, * Airhivo V, 1063 id Naimo'-i Ennkan. 51 

I Da CnnhiH Buked, 301 

* O ChiTHL da Tla. in. 2rJJ, In Ifi34 p WjiJoj a balance to the $UAe„ Kuanjn paid 
£1S? t5dO0 pcm&iai) A ymt to the buhop of Cringinor mod £30 (300 petrUdot) to Un? 
Japan JrattitO. 

■ Grant Duff, Hi The §on.t factor? prarticnEarly notice thW inenratem which ibsy 
nuppwK'd Slisviji beaded in peiaon, Th ey motion that ho rtitf uwcrcly phi tide red. 
Earaajft AEtd carried away ail tbn chief muucxcupt inch aa ia Women's clothes. 

* Ornuf l- Hint Prop, 120. Mcndun^a'a Topography of 0; Da Cunha 1 * 

Chftlll und U*Hein p G7. * Sow Account, *21%, 

1*0 Chron. de Tia. I* 32 . u Forbea* Oriental Menuhin, [, 453 . 

II Aitchisan** Trantica, V. 2L, 33, 41. n Forbes 1 Oriental Mem*iir« h I. 453-451 
w Nairn e‘& Konkin p 103. In ITsl tbo revenue of Karania„ chiefly from lice tu 
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mins- of a fort. 1 * The revenue for 1813, including £3836 o! land 
reveim^ £1651 of excise^ and £4001 of customs, was £1)078 and the 
expend!tore £1o0G* In 1820 Hamilton noticed that convicts wore 
rant from Bombay and employed in defining ponds, repairing banks, 
and keeping the roads in order. 1 

The inland, which id now generally called IT ran, furins a petty 
division of twenty-two villages under Panv el. At high tide the 
Bciidkb&l creek surrounds it and cuts it off from the in a inland* 
Mora, in the north, lies- at the foot of a range of low liilln. The 
beach is rocky and muddy, and most of the |>eople are fishers living 
in low ill-built huts. Mora is the chief port of the island where 
passengers laud and embark for Bombay. Must of the largo 
buildings are connected with the distilleries. There is also a custom 
house, and, on a plateau about 100 feet above the village, a residence 
for the excise officer. Karan ja in the south is a small fishing village 
with little trade and only a lew good houses. The details of the 
town of Uran, which is ft place of some consequence* tiro given 
separately. 

The i'kn&tian population of 418 hits a church dedicated to Our 
Lady of Purification. It w*s rebuilt in 1852 by Manni-1 Dehkmxa, 
mamlatdar of S&lset-te, arid measures Go feet long by 27 broad And 
80 high. The priest hm a house and h paid £3 (Rs, SO) a mouth by 
the Goa government. There are three rained cborche^ St. Francis 
124 feet long 58 wide and 30 high* has the nave unroofed but the 
sauotanry still arched and iu good order ; Oar Lady of Salvation, 
70 feet long by 2fi broad and 2 IS high ; and, on the top of Dronag#i 
liillp OurLftdy of Penha* well preserved, and mwaring 50 feet long 
by IS broad and t-t high, Thera are also two chapels, St. John tho 
Baptist^, the Buddhist rock-cut chapel iu the east face of Kkaravli 
hill, and, at the fool of the hill* Oar Lady of Help, on the site of 
which a Hindu temple now stands. In the village of K he web ia a 
ruined church of which the broken walla of the graveyard arc the 
only trace. 

The chief objects of interest are the ruins on the top of Dronugiri 
the southern hill. They include the Portuguese fort, tbo guard 
house, and the church of Notre Seuhora do Pen ha, an d are 
approached by s long and winding flight of steps. On the slope of 
the hill arc some plain cells now generally filled with water. 3 Oil 
the east face of the north hill, which is culled either Khnravli or 
Kharpuse, about twenty feet above distillery number five, is a small 
rock-cut cave (25' a 24' * 10") apparently Buddhist. The front of the 
cave is supported on two square pillars with pot capitals. Opposite 
the middle of the entrance, in a rectangular recces in the b'tck 
wall, nine inches deep, is carved in the rock what looks like n 
Christian altar, but may be a small relic shrink or d*ighoba> The 
cave has sign.? of whitewash. To the north is A small room about 
eight feet square with a water cistern about two feet deep. 


1 Tours, IStt. Hot4 *1*g mention!* but arigamlly iiK»mctl.y, 

mirits of * former vokano. /md, in the cIwhiu, ptecu of iron orv b^tb aolM aid in the 
form of A<heA r ahh! iwa vpMziqi icylitc. 

1 1 Jc*r L of Hind. If. tji * For deiaiit k< Appendix. A, 
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Three of the i ascribed stones in the Collector^ garden at TbAna 
were brought fro eh Knrrmja, two from Chan] eh three miles to the 
eolith* and one from B&nvad about a mile to the north-west of Dram 
The earliest ia a Chiinjeh atone {S' 6~ x 1' S’" x 6^)* The tnseriptiod 
* of sixteen lines is well preserved. The chometerfl are DovnnA^ari 
and the language i* Sanskrit, It is dated Shak 1060 Mdgh Shttddh 1 
(January-Febrtauy, a.ti* 1138) sod records the grunt of a field 
named Am be in Nslgnm, 1 and of a garden belonging to one Joiak, 
by the SiHiilra king ApuTtfdityu* to Shridhar, learned in the kramas* 
for the spiritual benefit of Aparaditya's mother Lilidevi. The 
inscription records, on the occasion of au eclipse of the sun* 
another grant bj£ Apaniditya of a garden in the Cbsdtja (Chhnjeh ?} 
tillage to worshippers of M jihad ov, btUite or Aorffru and to Yi*h&ixas{?)r 
The next in order of date is the Rauvad stone (S r 8 # X 1 P 6" x0'). 
Above are the sun and moon w r ith an lira*shaped water pot 
between them. The letters are well preserved Devatuigan, and 
the language is Sanskrit mixed with ManithL The inscription 
records a grant of land in Padivan in Uran, on Shftk 1171 CkaUrn 
Vtitlya I (April - May t a. a 1249), the day of a solar eclipse, by the 
Silhiira king Somcshvani. The king's minister* were JMmpada 
Pr&bhu the great council lor, Dev a (?) Prahhu tho great minister 
of war and pt’ace, and Dada Prabhu the chief justice. The Last in 
order of date is the other Oh&njoh stone It records the grant 
of 162 pdrutfha drammas* the fixed revenue of some garden laud 
of Kotkalsthdn in Chadiche (Chanjeh f) in TJraUj to Pfctareshvar 
i>£ ShrisiMnak (Thuna). The grant wna made in the reign of 
Someshvjira, on Monday Qhaiim Vndt/a- Hth Shaft 1182 (a.n.1260)* 
Somedhvara f a ministers were JMrapadn Prabhu the j^reafc councillor* 
Maiua {Ku ?) Bebata Prabhu and Pemmde Pnodit minis tors of peace 
and war, and Piidlii Goven (Ku ?) tho minister of justice and of 
finance. 

On a small hill about two miles to the south of the village of Mom 
arc two Government houses, one for the use of the Collector of 
Thjipflj the other of the resident officer of the customs department. 

In KaranjOH, a Bassein village about ten miles north-east of 
Mini knur, w-m found an inscribed atone* 4 P 10" long by V 7 ¥ broad 
and 7* thick* which ia now in the Collector's garden at TMna* 
Above, bet ween figures of the sun and moon, begins an inscription of 
thirteen lines in dim spoilt letters difficult to road. All that can be 
made out, and Oven this is doubtful, are In the third and fourth lines 
the words * 3 4 the illustrious Haripnldov, the chief oF the Mnh&iuanda- 
k*bvars* adorned with all the royal titles. 1 Haripib It appears from 
another atone inscription, was a Silliim king who ruled about the 
end of the eleventh century. 


1 NAgtun is probably N%hd thrw mik* north-west cl Cbanjrh- 

3 Kmmi i* ft peculiar method of reading and writing V«iic text*. *g®mg *i*p by 
at*p 1 «> rnili-d teaw the reading proceed* from the ririt number (word or title) 
the scc^nrl, then the weofld U repeated and ccmwetcti with ibe third, tha third 
repeated and ecimect^l with liie fourth and ma oil 

^Tlie prfatrfiM dmMm wm probably a Kiihatnipa, ecio current in the Silhdza 
territory. It* v*l«e m-a* aihoiit fef. (4 a*). But {4 *#.S hod then probably a much 
purehfuiiug power oi 2«. fKc. I) baa now. Pandit RhngvanEAL ladriji 
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Karj&t, the head-quarters of the Karjat sub-division, with, in 
1881, n population of 692, is a railway station, sixty-two miles east 
of Bombav andUbont fire miles south of Matherdn. 

The rail way returns shown fall in goods from 3642 tons in 1373 to 
261C in 1880* and an increase in passengers from 42.*032 to 59*166. 
Karjat was a mere village before the opening o! the railway; since 
then the population has greatly increased, It stands on the south 
bank of the Olhtis river, which! running down the Koukan Dniwdja 
ravine, enters the plain below Rajmdchi fort. Formerly the 
mdmlatddris office was about three-quarters of a mile distent at 
Dahivflli village on the opposite bank of the river* but* since 1869* 
his office has been held in new buildings in Knrjat, completed at a 
cost of £2635 (Rb. 26,347). The re is also a post office, a rest-house* 
imd a school, and quarters for railway drivers and guards. 

Karma la Fort* north latitude 19® 53* and cast longitude To 7 1 O', 
stands, on a hill 1560 feet high* a few miles north-west of the 
Vcgnvuti river and eight miles south of PanveL Its command of 
the high road between the Bor pass and the Fauvfcl and Apia rivers 
must* from the earliest times* have made Karndta a place of 
importance. The hill has an upper and a lower fort. In the centre 
of the upper fort is the funnel, an almost inaccessible basalt pillar 
from 100 to 150 feet high. The scarp that forms the outer fort is 
crested by a masonry will* entered through a gate in the north-west 
corner. Through the gate a path leads, across the plateau of the 
lower fort, to the scarp that forma the inner or upper fort* which* like 
the underscarp* is crested by a wall. Two gateways* one at the 
foot aud the other at the top of a dighi of rock-cut steps, lead to a 
double gateway with a chamber between. Between these gates and 
the funnel rock are some mined buddings* and* at the north base 
of the funnel* is a series of excavations some for store-houses others 
for water. The funnel is locally known as the PdadiPs tower, but 
there ia nothing in the excavations that suggests a religious origin* 
The funnel is full of bees and the natives some times climb it to 
get their honey- One or two Europeans are said to have reached 
the top with the help of ropes and ladders. The south-west of the 
hill is better wooded than the north, and commands a beautiful 
-view of the island-studded harbour of Bombay and of the sea 
beyond. There are two inscriptions in the fort, one MartUhi the 
other Persian. The Marrithi inscription is on the inner side of the 
lower gate. It has no date aud the words are so contracted that all 
attempts to read it have failed, 1 The Persian writing outside the 
upper gate runs ff Syed Nuruddin Muhammad Khun Hijri 1146* 
(**. 1735 ), 

According to Mojor Jervis, under the Devgiri Y&davB (1249-1318) 
and under the Musalmiin (1318-1347) rulers of Daulotebad* Kamilla 
wag the head-quarters of one of the districts of the north Kanban. 1 
In 1540 it was taken from its Gnjariit garrison by a body of 
Ahmudnngnr troops. The Gujardt commanders came to Basse in 


1 Far tlcteh see Appcml lx A, 5 Jcrvu Kunkaa, SL 
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and asked the Portuguese to help theca in gaining it bock. The 
Portuguese dent 300 Europeans, took the place, and restored it to 
Gujnriit. Shortly after the Ahmodnagar troops again advanced 
against Karnala, and the Gnjardt commander retired to Bassein 
and made over the right to the fort to the Portuguese, on condition 
that they should undertake its defence. MeileEes., the Captain oE 
Bassein* * came to the rescue of the fort* and put the besieging army 
to flight. 1 Afterwards the Portuguese Viceroy, to gain the friendship 
of the Ahmadnagar king Burban Nizfm Shah, handed him the fort 
on hri agreeing to pay a yearly sum of £1750 ( 5000 gold jmrd&os)? 
In 1670 Shivaji took Kariiak from ihe Moghals* On SHvIjPg death 
it was recovered by AnmngT^b* and the Persian writing given above 
seems to show that it was kept by the Moghals at least till 1765. 
It must have shortly after passed to the Morn this, as by 1740 the 
Peshwa*s power wag established all over the district,* In May 1903 
a party of the 13th Regiment., NX* in the interest of the Feshwa 
Rnjhrdo, attacked and carried the fort by forcing the gate* In 
January 1818 Colonel Brother took if from the MnrAthAs,* In 1862 
the defences were ruinous. But water and supplies were procurable* 

Ka'sa'ra in ShAMpnr, with, in 1881, a population of 1057, is a 
station on the north-east branch of the Peninsula railway about 
fcwenJy-two miles north-east of ShhhApnr, Before the opening of 
the railway through the Tal pitas, KAsdra was a large trade centre; 
since then it has greatly fallen off. It has a rest-house both for 
Europeans and natives. The station traffic returns show no increaso 
in passengers from I2,12U in 1873 to 18/203 in 1880* and in goods 
from TO? to I tSt tons* In 1824 the village was deserted and the 
Collector hud to remit assess incut and settlo a guard in the village 
to induce the people to come back, 5 This attempt seems to have 
failed. Two years later. Captain Cl tines notices it m adeserted place 
with one welL He remarks that the settlement of Kasara, whoso 
people had fled during the two previous years because of the 
oppressive system of pressing labourer? t would be a great gain to 
troops and travellers. Though called Kasarathe railway station is 
at Mokhovhne about two miles to the south, 

Eolvo Ma'Mm, north latitude 19* 40 p and east longitude 72° 47 1 , 
a port and tho hesd-Cjuartera of the Mahim sub-division, with, in 
1581, a population of 7122, stands about five and a quarter miles 
west of Ike Piilghur station of tho Bareda railway with which it id 
connected by a good madL The village of Kelve* whose name is 
almost always pined with Mahim, lies on the other side of a creek 
about two and a half miles to the south. 

The coast is very rocky. A reef, portly dry at low water, stretches 
for about two miles from the shore* and two miles further is another 


1 Di Cuiihft'fi Cbml and Bmmeii, 40-41 s Faria in K*rr, Yt 06& 

• Ffllncr’t SubtMiot, IL 117^120* quoted m Da Onnha'a Basiwin* 41; Da Canto, IV k 
184-201 ; Col. dpi Men- Ined. VII. 118 1 Dji Cunb^H Rwin, 41* 

•Grant Duff, IIO. The Bombay Etvnrdi in mention Lug thifl liege my, 'The 
MartLhto Rdvauc*! by throwing up breastworka pi earth and boanhi which Ihoy 
carried tvfprv item.' 

1 man Bwk im War in Naime* Konkin, 114 p 5 Mir. W. E Mulocfc, C.S. 
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patch of rocks covered with nbnut eighteen feet of water* On the 
coast, In front of the town of Kelve, is a little detached rock fort J In 
1684 both the Makim and Kelva rivers were blocked with sandbanks. 
InlS81, of 7122 people, G947 were Hindus, 3-16 Uusalnmns, 23 
Christian^ 5 Jams, and one a Pfirsi. 

The town of lldhim, though well situated, is crowded with gardens 
and vegetation, and is unhealthy during the greater part of the year, 2 
The municipality, which was established in 1857,® Wdj in 188CM31, 
an income of 1289 {Rs. 269G), representing a taxation of about 10ri, 
(G u&* 5 pies) a bead. The revenue is chiefly collected from octroi 
and hen so and boat taxes. The expenditure, during the same year, 
amounted to 1237 [Rs, 2872), most of which was spent on roads. 4 
The sea trade returns for the five years ending 1873-79 show, for 
Kdvo, average exports worth 13372 and overage imports worth 
£2147. Exports varied from £1166 in 1877-78 to £5285 in 1876-77 
and imports from £1225 in 1876*77 to£3131 in 1877-78. In Mnhim 
exports averaged £4972 and imports 12789. Exports varied from 
£Gj 4 in 1875-7G to £7015 in 1878-79 nod imports from £1411 in 
1876-77 to £4769 in 1874-76.* 

Besides the chief local revenue and police offices, IMhim has a 
po&t office, a dispensary, and two schools. The public offices, which 
are built on the standard plan, stand immediately to the east of the 
fort. They were completed in 1876 at a cost of £4354 (Eh. 43,540)* 
The dispensary, established in 1872, is under the charge of an 
assistant surgeon, and is supported by a Government grant of £320, 
a local funds grant of £140, and a municipal grant of £43. The 
attendance in i860 was G774 out-door and 84 in-doer patients. 
Near the dispensary is a rest-house built by Yikiiji Mehrji about 
1825* The new school house, opposite the public offices, was built 
at a cost of £751 (Hs. 7510). It has room for 200 boys. In 1882 
a tombstone with the inscription f This grave belong* to Don 
Francisco Balbora da Magathncns, Knight Fidalgo of the House 
of His Majesty, and of his wife (JuJomar do Sifpeira, and of his 
heirs * 1 was found in the comer of the cocoa-palm garden dose to 
the fort and to the mdmUtddris office. This stone is now in the 
Collector's garden at Tinian. Thera Beam to have been ten or 
twelve other tombs near where this slab was found, but their stones 
have been removed* 

According to tradition, at the close of the thirteenth Century, 
Kdve Mdhim was taken from its Ndik chief by Ebimdev, the chief 
of Bombay-Mdhim. It passed to the Delhi Mu sal mans about 1850, 
and from them, perhaps about 1400, to tho Gujardt kings who kept 


1 Tajlcifi Bail™ Directory, 372. 1 Municipal Report far I67& 60. 12, 

1 Gov, He* 44 of tot Jmmry 1SS7- 

1 Scire wau iqadeBHHnte municipality tn 1666 \(sQy> Emu 2104of ISth October 
but ibnliahHl in 1S74. (tkw. Km, of 1 Ilh Soptoit.^f 
jThc details for Kcko aw : Export* 1874^73 £4660, J6W-B £420^, 167^7? £5286. 
^-78i hnporti. 1674-76 £2686* 1S?«6 £1365, 1676-77 £V&\ 

^ det “ k f* r Si*hhH - Exports, 1S74-75 £67.16, 
}SS"Z5 l87 ®^ £54i4 1677-78 £4'm, 1676 70 £7065; Imjwrti* L674 J5 £4760. 
167^^6 £!&&>, 1876-77 £1411, 1877,78 £3330, 1S7S 72 £28ft* 
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it till it was taken by the Portuguese about 1532. 1 Ta 1612 it wag 
attacked by ike Mughal* bat bravely and successfully defended. In 
1624 Do la Valle speaks of two towns at Mali i ill In 1 634 the 
town is described as about the dad oE Dahdnu, with many orchards 
and fruit trees and much good water. The fort was equal to DahjLuu 
and Tara pur, and was armed with four brans falcons for shooting 
stone balls, and had a good store of gunpowder and other ammunition. 
There was a Portuguese captain, ten Portuguese soldiers, one ndik r 
ten sepoys, one i nspector of police, and four coos tables and a torch- 
bearer. Close to the fort was a village inhabited by fifty Portuguese 
families, among whom there were some of noble birth, 150 unlive 
Christian families, and 200 slaves who carried arms. 1 In 1670 
Ogilby mentions Quelmain as a Gujarat coast town, called from two 
Villages near the coast, one Kielwo the other M£hL* The fort and 
village of MAim are mentioned by Gemelli Careri (1695) * In 
I TitS. the fort was described as weak an A irregular, a very low wall 
of stone and mod 556 feet long and 250 wide, with three bad 
bastions looking to sea and four to Land. It wm guarded by fifteen 
pieces of ordnance and a garrison of sixty soldiers seven of whom 
were white, A stockade at some distance was under a captain with 
thirty men, fl In January 1739 Jt was taken by ChimnAii JLppa, 
after an obstinate defence 1 * 4 * * ' In 1750 it Li mentioned by Tieffeutbaler 
as a place once under the Portuguese then under the MarAtbAsJ 
In L760 a small fort to the east of MAhiin formed a triangle flunked 
by two five-cornered embrasured bastions, one to the north the other 
to the east. The MAlum fort was long, and part of it was washed 
by the waters of the creek. From the mid it appeared a broken 
cur ini ei with nearly mined bastions. At Kelve a new fort was 
being built; close by were three deserted towers, a ruined bastion, 
and n ruined church. 9 In 1788 Hovfi calls it Koine chiefly inhabited 
by fishermen. The ruined church wits used as a cow-pen. fl In 1826 
Helve had 300 houses, a temple, and twenty export-dcaletTs, and 
Mah im bad 1200 houses and a rest-house* 111 

When surveyed in !818Mahim fort was of inconsiderable strength 
and sise, an enclosure about eighty feet square. The extreme height 
of the rampart, including a parapet five and a half feet bug by three 
thick, was twenty-eight feet The principal gateway on the cast or 
land face waa covered by a projecting wall three feet thick by about 
fourteen high. The western face of the fort was washed by the sea, 
or rather the Mtihirn creek. On the other three sides was a space 
enclosed by a waU of loose stones in which were a few huts belonging 
to the garrison. Stretching across the whole breadth of the fort, 
and occupying a third of the original enclosure, waa a ruined building 


1 NaLrm 1 -'* K on k i n , £2. A Mihim Li mentioned in the sixteenth et littery (]55<|j M 
in dirart trade with Arabia and as erpyrfcm# fin hmiiin from KwidaMr in th£ 
Dvccu* Dsnlatabad and Burhimpmr. Thia ifl probably the Bombay ttihim. Jour 
A. SL Bang. IV. 440, 46S ; Jour. A. S. Bang. Y.2, 401. 

- 0 Chm-PW dfl Tia. ILL 217-219. * Ogilby K a AtEaa, V. 2$8 F 214. 

* Churchill'* Yoyngei, IV. 190. *© Cbron. de Tit. I M 3fiu 

4 Grant Du£ s 24l_ f Rml Hilt* flt Geog, d« 1‘IncJf, L 4tf7 

■ AnqiUitll I>ll Perron's Send Av-gutn, I + ttScliaiii * fioiVa Tc wr* t 100 r 
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for the bcc orumodation of the garrison and stores, The rest of the 
space was taken up by a neglected well of indifFerent water* The fort 
waa bo surrounded, to the vety foot, by the Tillage and trees that 
an assailing force could approach unperceivcd. Of later date than 
the fort, but of the same height and joined with it, was an hexagonal 
battery with ten gnn=u Below the battery was a casemate or bomb* 
proof chamber also for ten gnus. In 1362 it was in good-condition and 
strongly fortified, the strongest fort sooth of Daman except Amdla. 
The fort is now (1881) one of the Collector's district bungalows. 

Keho fort* about two miles south of Mahim fort, when surveyed 
in 1818* was a series of petty fortifications, consisting of a raised 
battery on the north bank of the Danda creek or river* and an 
insulated fort 800 yards to the west, built at the very mouth of the 
river. The battery, known as AHbng fort, was an irregular pentagon, 
the longest, side not more than forty-seven feet, with a thin parapet 
wall five and a half feet high with five openings for cannon. Almost 
the whole in aide was filled by miaous buildings. The entrance into 
this work, the platform of which was fourteen feet high, was by a 
movable ladder. So mouldering was the escarpment that I he 
battery did not seem strong enough to resist even a slight attack. 
Opposite the battery the river wm room than a quarter of a mile 
broad at spring tides, but was fordable at low water. The fort at 
the month of the river, which is known as Psinhuruj, lay 800 yards 
to the west of the battery* and was about the same height and not 
less ruinous. Cross walls divided it into three parts, the centre, 
containing a neglected reservoir seventy-three feet by forty-six, and 
at the ends two projecting batteries, each with five embrasures aud 
a little parapet four feet thick. Over the battery, towards the sen, 
was another battery raised on planks with a tiled roof and a dwarf 
parapet mounting seven guns. This battery served to accommodate 
the garrison and stores. Between the villages of Kelve and Malibu* 
at a Little distance from each other, were a redoubt and battery which 
were in worse order than the fort and battery at Kelve. Both 
were destitute of atoms, of water, and of the means of defence. As 
bos been noticed in the History chapter the Portuguese found it 
necessary to line with forts the coast between Mdhim and Arnssla. 
In the fifteen miles between Sbirguou, a cnnple of miles north of 
MAhim, and D&ntivra close to A nulla, there are remains of sixteen 
forts. Two miles south of Shirgaon was the Mihim fort, lialf a 
mile further south the Fudka tower, a mile further the Mruija 
toner* then, after another mile, on the north side of the Drtnda creek* 
the Alibiig fort, with the Pan tower in the middle of the creek* 
thoroughly commanding its entrance. On the Bouth side of the 
Danda creek, in the survey village of Khfitale, popularly called 
Panda, stood the Dnnda fort.* Close by is a largo ruined building 
known as kitul, a word which Dr, Da Cuiiha identifies with Quintal, an 
enclosure or garden, at tnched to a Quinta or con ntr?-hoo se, F i no ol d 


1 Dftaila wu fcttn^rly ft pljico of ajoiteqnecef, fn 1570 it is meat toned At A 
pamtwiii port trading with Gajarai {M»it b Ahmadi, 12»K Mad nbotifc IS70 it ftppwi 
in BaMiEmi u Oicido it the n^rth uf the Bijiipur kingdom Ktvtt ei A^Aihi aadj DftiiiMl. 
Ornic’a Hutgrkii Yngment*, 144. 
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fmit trees and wells support this view* Among the ruins, lies a 
large stone with a much worn coat of arms, lu Danda, towards* 
the ecaj was a second fort known as the TAnktolm tower. South of 
pittda every village, IWof, Hathane, Yelvau, ffore, and Dantivre, 
had its fort, while, inland, in YimthnOj Chat ale, and Khatale, lay a 
second line of fortresses, Bhavatignd in Khnt&ie being afcrongly 
placed on the top of a hill (see Bhav&ngad)* 

Kha la pur t about six miles s?outb of Karjat, the head-quarters 
of the Kh&ldpur petty division, had, in 1 SSI, a population of Utl, of 
whom 1109 were Hindus, 10 Mu&dmAns, and 12 Jews. The town 
stands on the Pauvcl and Poona high road eighteen miles south-east 
of Panvd, six south of Chant, and five north-west of Khopirlf on the 
PAtalgungn river, across which a dam has been thrown at a cost of 
150 (Ra. 500). There is a Government office* a rest-house, a school 
house built in 1877 at a east of £352 (Es. 3520), and a small pond 
called Mha^qie. It was her® that la bia retreat f rom the Bor paes 
ti> Panvel, in April 1781, Goners! Goddard was harassed by about 
50,000 Mardthi^ He kept them at bay but lost MS men, eighteen 
of whom were officers. * 1 * 

Khardi t about twelve miles north-cast of ShAhripur, la a station on 
the north-east branch of the Peninsula railway. The station traffic 
returns show an increase in passengers from 8500 in 1873 to Itf.OOS 
in 1080, and in goods from 700 to 2537 tons. In 1827 Climes notices 
Khardi as a market town and a usual halting-place with seventy-five 
houses, three shops, several welts, nod a line grove of trees. 3 

Khoplvli, formerly known as Campoli, is a small village of 515 
people, on the south-east frontier of the district, on the P<x>na- 
Faivvel high road five miles south-east oF KhAlApur. The Peninsula 
railway has a branch to KhopivM which ia open for traffic during the 
fiiir weather. Khopivli i.^s at the foot of the Bor pass incline, about 
ItiOO feet below Kbaud Ala on the event of the SahyAdris. 

The place is chiefly remarkable for a Hue reservoir 18| acres in area, 
»ud a temple to Mnhodev built by the Feahwa*s celebrated minister, 
NAna budnavis (1790-1800)** In 1770 the Bombay expedition, 
which was to have set IMghoba in power in Poona but ended in the 
unfortunate convention of Yrndgaon* had, on their way to Poona, 
several skirmislie^ with the Mu rat has at Kbopivli,, in which two 
English officers were killed, 1 In 1801 Lord Valentin described it ilh 
close to the foot of the pass, surrounded by forest-covered hills with 
a very fine reservoir and a neat temple. 1 * In 1325 Bishop Heber 
called it a pretty village with a fine reservoir and temple of Mahadev, - 
and, in 1831, Mrs. ilsoti described it ns finely situated command log 
a picturesque view of the Poona roadJ 

Koj Fort,* in Goreh village, about ten miles west of VAda, 
stands on a hill lOGb feet high, and can be reached only tip a ravine 


L Buff, a gj . 
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formed by two projecting spurs. In 1818, nearly nt the lioad of 
the bill, 400yards to the south of the upper fort and commanded by 
it, was a gateway with low ruinous worts on each aide stretching 
from one spur to the other* On a level space about half way between 
the gateway and the upper Fort were the ruins of a redoubt. To the 
west, from 150 to 20U feet below tho upper fort and passing a little 
beyond it, a path used to lend to the plain below, but it had long 
been impassable, The ascent to tho upper fart was steep* the latter 
part of it by steps exposed to u double on ft hide from a detached 
tower and from works over and on each side of tho gateway* between 
two projecting Lowers, nine feeti apart and situated about half wny up 
oa the western face. The top of the bill was about 400 yards tong, 
and* in many places, not more than forty bread. Round the greater 
part of the hill the cliff was so sheer that tho worts were almost 
entirely confined to the southern and western sides, whore, according 
to the nature of the ground on the outside f they varied from ten to 
twenty-five feet high. The fortifications looked as if they had boon 
neglected for years. I he cement of the best part was washed away, 
aud except i% dwarf wall here and there* the works were little better 
than heaps of loose stones. Within the Fort the only buddings of 
nny Consequence were a granary, a store mom, and a house fur the 
garrison. The miter-supply was from nine cisterns cut in the reck 
in the pbtn to tho west of the upper fort, and a truth cistern outside 
of the gatewayi In 1862 the fort was ruinous; water was plentiful 
but food supplies wore not available* 

Kolai, a port about fifteen miles north nf Umbargaon, had* during 
the fire years ending 1878-79* average exports worth £78 M and 
imports worth £333, Exports varied frem M212 in 1*77-78 to 
£10,951 in J876-77, and imports from £149 in 1874-75 to £1119 in 
1S17 - i 8,. 2 


Koli-Kalya H, an itlsennteJ riling* in Sfilsettr, two union west 
i' kurta, bus a <. liriaEij\n population of about 1750 souls and a 
church built by the Portuguese und dedicated to Our Lady of Egypt 
t nioimres ninety-one feet long by forty wide anti twenty-nine 
High, is in good repair, and has a sanctuary amt three altars different 
from those of other churcboB. The priest t,aa a house and is paid 
by the British Go ve rument «I 10s. (R*. 1&) a month. There are 
two schools founded and endowed by Mr. Widia, the owner of the 
C ' JC * Anglo-Portuguese with forty and the other Portuguese 
wi i twelve pupil a. The Koli-Kalydp church has, in the village of 
SS “ Jl ^ ]! t tea c i?pel f >f Our Lady of Health, which was built 
r . fi V , e Mathews Salvador Rodrigues, and measure* 
forty-five feet long by twenty bread And seventeen high, 

ThogondiTtior Maha 'kal’ 1 Caves form two rows, oro of fifteen 

W^rTSfetSS, 187S-7S £ 9338 , ] 87*77 IMLM1. 1877-79 
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carea on the south-east Face ami one uf Four caves on the north-west 
fee*?* of a low fiat-tapped rung® of trap breccia about four miles 
north-east of the A ml Leri station on the Burodu railway. The 
caves are Buddhist, probably between the second and sixth 
centuries. They are small, many of them little more than cells* and 
much ruined from the Hawed and crumbling nature of the rock. 
Frum And berk, the excellent Kurin high road leads east through 
rice buds and mango orchards* with wooded rocky k Emits, two 
miles to MalgACm, or about four miles round by Mural. The easiest 
way to seo the Kondivti cures is to go and oome by March a largo 
village about a mile from tlio south face of the bill. The pleasantest 
route is to leave the high read at Miilgnun* and, by a good cross- 
country tract* to wind about two miles through waving uplands* 
prettily wooded with mangoes and brah palms, round to the north 
face of the hill, see the north line of caves and the burial mounds, 
sec the south line, puss south through the lands of VibirgBon about 
a inkle and a half to Mural, and, fmm Marol, go back to Andheri by 
the high rood. This round gives a to in I distance of about nine miles. 
On the esist bunk of the Mulgaon pond lire the ruins of an 
eleventh or twelfth century Brahman temple, an underground 
Buddhist water cistern (a.». 1110- 500), and some old bricks probably 
Buddhist. 1 From the north, among I ho waving uplands, the 
Kondivti caves are hard to find* us t lie hill rises only a few feet above 
the general level and as the caves arc in a hollow hidden by trees 
and brushwood. About fifty paces north of the eaves* in a small 
mound of smooth block trap* is un underground water-cistern with 
two openings, about throe feet four inches scum re and four feet upirL 
About fifty paces south of this cistern is the north row of caves. 
They face tho north-west and command a wide view, across a sea 
of hrub palms and a rich licit of rice land nod mango groves* to the 
mouth of the Hussein creek. In this row are four small eaves 
probably from the fourth to the fifth century. Beginning fmm the 
east* Gave L, a dwelling cave, bus a veranda (l-3 J 7" lougx5'4* 
broad) with two square pillars and two pilasters, a cistern in the 
left corner* and a stone bench in a recess on the right. 2 The 
veranda opens into a plum hull (S' l^XlS* 10"), with u bench on 
the right wall, and cells (about fi* O^xfi'S" high) on the left nud 
back walls, Gave II. has two doors and two windows in the front 
wall. It is about fifteen feet square and six foot high* without 
carving or pillars* and, except that it has no stone bench round it* 
looks like a dining ball, A door in the east wall opens on Cave 
III. Cave III, is very like a Kauheri cave. It enters from a 
courtyard (15' 10* X IS) with a stone bench and cistern on the 
right. From the court four easy steps lead to a veranda* with a 
low front wail, carved in the Buddhist mil pattern* divided in the 
centre by a doorway, and with two eight-sided pillars. The 
veranda (I7'x9 r )has a stone bench at each end. The ball* which 
is entered by a plain door, measures nearly fourteen feet square by 
about eight feet high. In the side walls are cells, and* in the back 
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wal^ is & door, with aide pilasters aprTOimded by a belt nf tmeery, 
cut in a rough check pattern. 1 The dot>r opens on a shriut; 
(8" T X 7*2"), which baa an altar ia the back wall with a hole and 
sockets to support an imnge. On a narrow front of rock, between 
Caves III. and IV., a relic shrine or dag/ioba is carved* Cave IV., 
a dwelling rave, has a long veranda (^xS 1 ), with ton round- 
capi tailed pillars, and a cistern at tbe right end* The hall ia plain 
about fifteen feet square. It has two side recesses, and, ia the back 
wall, a niche, about si* inches deeji and two feet square, perhaps for 
a relic shrine* The low walls, against the right side of the cave, lire 
modern, the remains of a liquor still* These four caves are all 
much of the same age, probably the fourth and fifth centuries, Inter 
than the Chapel Cave (IX. of the south row}, which was probably the 
origin of the monastery. About fifty ysAls in front of the north 
row are under-ground cisterns, with four openings, each about onp 
foot ten inches square. In the wooded hollow, about thirty vartls 
further to the weat*aro three or four broken tomb-stones* apparently 
originally sqimria below and rounded above and from two to four 
feet high. To the south, about thirty foot above these broken tomb- 
stones, is the bare Hat hill-top, about fifty yards broad most of it a 
rounded sheet of trap. About ten feet above the north caves, the 
rock has been hollowed, two or three feet, into a shallow bathing 

f ond, which ia now dry. About ten yards further sonth, hidden in 
roshwoodj, lies a broken pillar about four feet long and three feet 
square at the hase p rising into a round broken-topped shaft. This 
Is probably the tomb-stono that stood on the top of the mound 
about fifty yards to the south. This burial mound, or dupa^ has 
been a round dome of brick uud dressed atone about twenty-seven 
feet across the base. The centre baa been opened and rifled, and 
bricks and dressed stones are strewn about, A yard or iwo to the 
south-east is a smaller burial mound about nine feet aeroas the base. 
To the north -east is a roek-col passage, perhaps a quarry. Close by, 
the surface of the rock is roughly dressed into two stone seats, one 
a te»‘ feet above the oilier. The upper seat wars probably for the 
teacher and the lower seat for his dumpies, Tlie seats have a fine 
view both to the north and to the south. Close at bind are tbe 
bare top and upper slopes of the Ml, with sheets of trap and 
stretchr-a of bleached grass broken by clumps of prickly-pear. a few 
stunted withered teak trees, some old deep-green rnjun*, little 
breaks of brushwood, and a sprinkling of tall black pillar-like brah 
stems. *North the view falls gently, across a sea of green brab tops, 
to the rich belt of noe-ground and mango gardens from which rise 
the withered rounded forma of the Andheri and Osam hilts. To the 
soiith, beyond the hill slopes, brown with grass with many brab 
palms ami some stunted teak, in a wooded rice country, are the 
Snake or Sarpah lake the smaller Blirbai pomj, nod tho large 
Church Pood or Dewfaha Tutdv with the ruins of a «St 
. r iigucse t imh. About half a mile to the south-west is the 
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Tillage of Kendivti. Beyond Kondivti, ricc-fielda and a wooded 
rolling country stretch to the bare rounded back of Trpmbay. On 
the south-east rise the withered slopes of Chamlavli, with a 
sprinkling of bmb trees, and, to the north-east, the bolder Veh4r 
hills aad a long stretch of the Vehar lake. 

A few yards south of the teacher's seat is an underground water 
cistern, and, « little on one side, are holes in the rock for planting 
the pillars of a canopy. To the west of the big burial mound, eight 
or nine steep rock-cat steps, some of them broken, lead down the 
south face of the bill to the sooth row of caves. In a level space, 
in front of the stops, is a heap of dressed stones apparently the 
ruins of n Buddhist temple, which has been about- twelve feet 
square. The middle has been opened probably in search of 
treasure. About twenty yards behind the temple, in a low scarp, 
hidden with fallen rock and brushwood, is the south line of 
fifteen caves, nil of them small atid making little show, and most 
of them in bad repair. The enreg are numbered from west to 
oast. In the west end, the month of Cave I. is fillet! with earth 
to "a itliin tivo foot of its roof. The veranda has had two plain 
square pillars and two pilasters. Cove II. has a front veranda wall, 
about four feet high, whose face is carved in tho Buddhist rail 
pattern, From the wall rise four plain square pillars seven feet 
high, tho middle pair about six and the side mirs about three 
feet apart. Below the veranda floor (about 7|'x22|') is a writer 
cistern with four openings (3'S'x S') formerly covered with slabs. 
Oil the right the wall has fallen, nnd, on the loft, is an opening into 
Cave I., which is a small plain room (O' IT x S' 6" nut! 7 high)' with 
a good deal of earth on the floor and a recess in the north wall. I n 
the middle of the buck wall of tho veranda of Cave II, is a door 
with five-sided pilasters, and, outside of the pilasters, a belt of 
checked carving, cut some inches into the wall Indde is a plain 
pilhirlets chapel (23'8X 16'x 10'), with an altar for un image in 
the buck wall. The side walla of the hall are full of socket holes 
for wooden pegs, which seem to have held a rich wooden wainscot. 1 
On the left wall are two hollows, apparently the beginning of a 
cell which was stopped by a Haw in tho rock. The cave is probably 
of the fifth or sixth century. Cave III. is s monks' dwelling. Like 
Cave I, it is nearly filled with earth. Cave IV. is a chapel. On the 
right wall of the entrance court, outside of the veranda, is a roughly 
carved seven-hooded cobra, about four feet and a half Long and one 
foot nine inches across tho hood. Close beyond tho cobra is a 
water cistern. The cobra is perhaps connected with the Sarpdln, or 
buako pond at the foot of the hill. The outer wall of the 
veranda had four eight-sided pillars without capitals. The veranda 
(about m X Oi'j opens on tho left into Cave IH. Th 0 hack wall of 
1 i ^as two windows and two side doorways opening oa 

a hall or chapel thirty-live feet long and twenty-five broad At the 
aides are aisles (1 Q'x 7'CT) with two pillars in front and three plain 


1 Tin*, hnlca >W three inrfiai «jn«e anl thru inche* deep mm to be fcwrarita 
,ni ' “^rs wtsdd do wtlUo amid going toe mar ths walla 
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cells {about 7 xTx 7} behind* In the bads wal l of the hall a 
shrine with a central and two aide doors, the central door opening 
on an unfinished cbapcl (12'xfi r ), This is older than Citvo II.* and 
perhaps belongs to the third or fourth century. Cave \ , in a small 
dwelling with a veranda and an inner cell. Cave Y I. has a verandn 
about four feet broad, wiib, at the left end, a small cell with two 
stone beaches and inside a second cell with one bench. At the 
beck of the veranda wall it 5 & rough chamber, _ai id 111010 is another 
chamber at the right end of the wall* Cave YIL has a veranda four 
feet bread opening on a hall {12" x 12') with side cells and ll shrine 
in the back wall. The walls are much broken. Cave VIII* is 
entered from YIL * it is small and broken. Cavo IX, is a ehupeb ihe 
most interesting, aud probably the oldest, in the group* A rained 
veranda about four feet broad leads into a hall twenty-five feet long, 
seventeen and a half feet broad, and nine feel high. In the right 
wall are some carved figures- The back wall is cut into a round 
tower-like shrine* with a central door (iT 9" x 7 8* high) and two 
side stone-latticed windows (ff 3 r x 2' 5*). This shrine fills the 
whole of the buck wall, from which it bulge* about five feet, 
forming a semicircle about twenty feet from end to end ; and, 
about 7 8* frcun the ground, with a round cave about a foot deep. 
Inside* this round hut-like shrine measures about thirteen foot 
across and rises in a dome about fourteen and a half feet high. In 
the centre stands a whitewashed rock datffcofkj or relic shrine* 
about twenty-three feet round the base, ending in a cone about 
eight feet high* About four feet front the floor is a belt* about 
six. inches broad* carved in the Buddhist rail pattern, andj on the 
top, are four holes for an umbrella. Bound tho relic shrine is a 
passage about three feet broad k About the middle of Us top, a 
flaw in the rock has split the relic shrine into two* the cleft passing 
right to the floor. On the outside wall of the rounded hut-like 
shrine* above the east or right lattice window* is a Pill inscription 
of two linos* each line two feet nine inches long* The letters are of 
about the third century, very closely like those of the Rudra Damn 
inscription at Girn&r in south Kathiawar. It runs, * Gift of a Vihftr* 
with his brother, by Pittimha a Brahman of the Gotanms gotra* an 
inhabitant of Pacha Kama/ 1 This rounded hut or shrine is very 
like one of Asoka + s fjuc. 25H) round huts at Barabar hill near Gaya 
It is not found in any other cave in Western India* and, as far ns 
is known* occurs in only two other caves the Lomas Bishi and tho 
ftudama caves at Bara bar in Behar, about sixteen miles north of 
Gaya The sculptures on the east wall are later than the rest of 
the cave* they probably belong to the sixth century* Of the wall 
sculptures the one next the rounded tower is a seated Buddha* 
teaching, with two attendants one on either side.- His lotus seat 
is upheld by a five-hooded N&ga figure* with, on each side, a 
NfLgTi woman with one hood* and beyond her a man, ArhaU or saints 


1 The Piti rufii : f«Wbmiyd n*Zfcarti*fl ifriA niAu jut-au Pteukf *ci 

mahhiitul-nfin ,■ { &t, ) Pm,- h m to m ntri 

ffnu/c^nrrvr^m^t PtiahrAypt rWrf/YiA xnT*hr4trtkfj**ftj. Patch ikama fi 

pvrllRj'i Pacbmiiliij lh< vtU kite 1 # a CgdLmI FroriK* health‘hi LL funlit BbgvinhL 
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float in the air over Buddha's head. Above i* a row of six teaching 
Buddhas in small panels. To the right is a headless standing 
figure* perhaps Avalokifceshvar, ua ho scema to have held a lotus 
flower over Ms left shoulder, and m there h a seated Hud dim above. 1 
The small worshipping figure below, on the left, is perhaps the 
person who presented the sculptured Cave X, a little to the east 
m a monks* dwelling. It is plain and ruined. The only carving is 
a rough Vandyke belt at the top of the east wall. Cave XT. is a 
small broken veranda with two plain pillars and an inner and outer 
chamber for monks. To the east is ri passage cut in the rock* 
CWe XIL is ruined and confuted. The outer wall of the veranda 
has, at the top, a belt of carving in the Buddhist mil pattern* 
The veranda is about twenty-five feet long and aeeins to have had 
ivti linage at the left end. The body of the cave is open to the cant* 
It was originally cut off by a wall. In the back were three cells, 
but the partitions are gone. To the left is a chamber. Cave XIII. 
was once separated from XII. by a wall which h m fallen. In front 
is a courtyard, from which five steps lead to u veranda* On the 
right is a cistern. There ia an outer and an inner veranda. The 
outer veranda (10' 7" x Iff) has a bench in a recess at the right end. 
The outer wall of the inner veranda (21* x O'* 10") has two pillars 
and two pilasters with rounded cushion-like capitals. Ruined steps 
lead about three feet up into the inner veranda. The outer wall of 
the hall has a central and two side doors. The hull {29 r x2ff 8 T } 
has three cells openi ng from each other. The back wall hm a central 
shrine and two side cells. In the Centre of the hall h a square space 
about If/ O" with four large eight-sided corner pillars with rounded 
capitals* The shrine door, at the centra of tbe hack wall, has sido 
pilasters and a deep-cut belt of cheek carving. The shrine measures 
eleven feet Jong by eleven broad and ton high. At the Wk is nn 
altar which once had an image fastened to the wall by sockets. 
The sido cells are about seven feet srpiare* Cave XIV. Ys a small 
cell. Cave XV. ia blocked by a large fallen rock. It had a veranda 
with two pillars and an inner and outer chamber* The door of the 
outer chamber has side pillars and a belt of check earring. An 
underground cistern beyond Cave XV B| and another to the left of 


i Avri'kiteflhvju 1 (lh* manifest or f tbo pitiful fenll one of the Bodhisattvas or 
would rbe RuddEift#, ofU-n mentkmed l*y tlte Chinese pilgrims Fai, Hian (415) and Miwen 
HhHiig Cti4-) m the prutedor of tfi* world and the lover and intiw of men \n 
invoked in all rases of ilatigcr Bind diaEresa, He U the ionic as Padm&p&cu (fche lotiu 
licurtr) or Xe|rileae mythology. and is pJ*o known by the names of Kamnli, 
r^dmha.tra^ulmakM*, KopmUpAlti, Kimslihut*, KnmifcfctrB, AryAvsbikrtnhvwv 
AryividnfcefliWi nod LoLanith, To the Chinese lit: 14 known m Kh su-tau-tui 
K.u'olll-»Liu yin, and 1 the Great Pitiful KwinyinV Ha wrrpihip hud nn mj Ev orijriu 
\jx India, Be is shown La Indian icutpUm holding a lotus stalk in one hand, mtli 
an opening bod, and gone rally with a rosary or jewel in Ilia other hand. His 
abundant hmF falls ip ringlet* on hi* shoulders, On his forehead b a anaalt JiLoire of 
hi* spiritual father and muster, AmitAbha Buddha, tEie ford or Suklii v»ti ortho Western 
Happy Land* who is the fourth Dhyilii or dtvma Buddbl, correspond Liig to Gautama 
among the human or MituLahi Buddha*. Uurffr-s*" Arch. Snr. Rep. Ilf 7J.7fi r For 
Avaljhiteshvara litany, *» K jh, XII oSl J,RA.S. [KnrfrcMt), IL 4U*413. 

t Cmvo LX. is locally known ji* A wwkha Ka sr ra ra or the grans ry ¥ Wause of the 
round granary dik* hot in the Wk. From the Tigurefl on the w.-JJ it it called ih d iehooL 
the Bodhrsattv* heiiLg thought to b* the matter Md the JlOatcd Bilddhxa the bow 
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tbo path down tb* lull complete the remains of the Kondivti moJHW- 
U ry frfon* toot of the hilL. & ropgb country track leads south. 

Twilis? f £^ e lfi® to the Church Lake or 

Devalik-ha fulav in Vjhirgooa village. The north hank of the lake 
W a clear new of kondivti hill, rising from the wooded rice lands, 

m I T h 't of i W,ther f tl R™« and patches of rock with « 

mrtnkliag of bmh mins and mangoes, to a tint crest thinly fringed 
y trees. Cion to the top, runs the narrow black licit of nick which 

Htn " lt ° 55T 011 tho * d * tto I dll falls about 

}- to t!l ? P ltt ' n - , 9° tha D0rt1 ' bank of the Church Lake many 
S ft li or&rtehB&troee cl aster round the ruins of a Portuguese 

^ & large and very high peaked roSL 

JtoLciT'onir' 1 M th w'tn' CarVl, f d twt,Ifth *^itury Bmim.anio 
stones. On the east hank u thu site of an old lint liman to mole and 

remains, which show that the lake was once surrounded with flight-< 
oKklS? 8ti ’ PS ' °* the mVth ar ° thrtG P™< ia «"* l^es with 

r ^ d i a i° Ut h ? If n mi]e aouth '* Marel a large rich 
vdkge with an eld lake and some Brahmanfc stones neTr the 
north-east comer. Abont a quarter of a mile to the east ure two 

mSliSh tStT d l C » ,S ‘l nL ‘! ^r ,lmb i V Front Marol. a 

ikI P i i ( >K c ? dfl ° the ^gb fond which is in such good qrdcr 
ia Car ^ ^ to Aodheri “ little more that, half 

Kondane, about four mites south-east of the Karim station „„ 
gui south-eastern branch of the Peninsula railway andVt tboE, of 
Sfe*?' “ ' of early Buddhist caves ( D . C[ 250-a.m 100) 

ESTTh""^ ?* ^ to *****> a}jom th^ty ~ n'by 

rldl !? ' “°. 11 aftcr visitfid h ¥ MV Lftwf then 

In- i)'T? ian L*; Pfiey are in the face of a steep scarp hidden 
bv thick forest. Daring ranch of the year water trickles over the 
face of the rock and has greatly damaged the c»« 

*». ■* *-» -wt ,JL°l lyxLZ h i:™ r :t 

Rn^iK-^' i 0114 ; ab *veth e other, carved OL the sid^ wiVh hf 

w5 E?i&AT*5?V2I E2£af£\ V‘“ 

” W “ W *“* B "«> W > ™u. Tl° re r« re lta 

St*! toKtTHJS! ftl,r3 “ -I Wi mmllvitifcfcti, j.it?: 
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I ihF ^even pillars on this left of the cave, and of six uti the south* all 
I with an inward rake a proof of the early date of the work* 1 The 
pillar* behind tho relic shrine* and six near the front* on the right 
aide have disappeared. On die upper portion of one cdtinm, on the 
left* la a device something like a rudely canopied relic shrine. The 
arched roof has had wooden rafters os at EArle, but they arc gone, 
and the only remains of the woodwork is a portion of the latticed 
screen in the front arch. The front beam a strong likeness to the 
front of one of the caves at lihdja. On the left.aide, in relief, is 
part of the head of a human figure about twice tho sixo of lifa Tbo 
features are destroyed* bat tin- head-dress is most carefully finished. 
Over the left shoulder is one line of Maury an characters, of perhaps 
tho second century B,e., which hits been translated * Made by 

I B&lakn^ the pupil of Kan ha (Krishna}/ 

Over the head of the figure, at the level of the spring of the great 
front arch* ie a broad outstanding belt of sculpture- Tbo lower 
portion of this belt is earvod with tho rail pattern; the central 
portion is divided into seven compartments* three of them filled with 
a lattice pattern, and four with human figures, a man in the first, a 
man and woman in the third and fifth, and a man with a bow 
and two women in the seventh. Over these compartments is a 


■ band with the representations of tho ends of tic-he&ma or bars passing 
j through it, and then fonr fillets, each standing out over the one 


I 


below* and the upper half of the last Berm ted. The corresponding 
belt of carving on tho right side of the front is much damaged by 
the falling of the rock at the end next the arch. 


A little to the north-east is Cavo JL* a monastery or riftdnt, whose 
vorauda front* except the left end* is totally destroyed. This 
verandn was five feet eight inches wide and eighteen feet long, with 
five octagonal pillars and two pilasters, In die end of this veranda 
ta a raised recess, and cinder a horse-shoe arch ift a small relic shrine 
in half relief, apparently tho only object of worship. Inside* the 
hall b twenty-three foot wide by twenty-nine deep and eight feet 
three inches high, with fifteen pillars arranged about three feet 
I apart and feet from tho side and back walls* but none across 
| tho front. Tho upper portions of these pillars are square, but about 
1 1 feet from the top they are octagonal; the bases which were 
probably square have also gone. In imitation of a built hail the 
roof is panelled with beams., nineteen inches deep by eight thick 
and 31 feet apart, which run through the heads of the pillars, the 
' spaces be tween the beams being divided by false rafters* five inches 
broad by two deep. Though most of the front wall is broken* there 
arc three wide doors into the hall* and on each side rix cells* eighteen 
I in all* each with a monk’s bed and tho first on each aide with two 
beds. Over the doors of fourteen of these cells are carved horse¬ 
shoe arches, joined by a string coarse which stands out six or seven 
inches and is ornamented with the rail pattern. Cave III* is a plain 
monastery six yard* square with nine much mined colls. It probably 
bad three doors. Cave IV. is a row of nine celb at the bock of 
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what now louka like a tmlurat hollow under the cliff. Beyond them 
U a cisternnow filled with mud, then two cells under a deep ledge 
of et erbuuging rock, and, lastly, a small cistern, 

Kopra'd Tillage! ten miles north of Bassein, has a Christian 
church dedicated to the Espirifco Bsmcto or Holy Ghost with a 
congregation of 2415. It is sixty feet long by twenty-two broad 
and twenty-seven high, and has a house for the vicar who lias a 
monthly allowance of £l 9*. ( Ms, 14-6} from the British Government* 
There is a violin-player but no parish school* An inscribed atone 
(3' if x V r * 7") of S. 1380, h. 8dS (a. 11 « 1464} lies (April 1682) near 
the house of the headman of Koprtfd a Samvedi BnUimau. The 
inscription is in DevandgnH letters. It mentions Mu^dm&n names, 
and the names of Mil him j Thana, Kopradj, and Bi in bs tan probably 
Bhimbdi or Bhiwndy. 

KotHligad Fort, about IfiO yards long by sixty wide, is in Peril 
village fourteen miles north-east of Karjat and twelve east of Norsk 
The village of Peth stands on a high but not extensive tableland, 
a projecting tongue of the Sahyfdris, out of which rises a towering 
rock in shape like Funnel Hill. The fort is built on the top of this 
funnel. The ascent to the tableland is exceedingly steep, and, hi 
inanv places, exposed to lire from the fort guns. The upper fort 
guards the Kaubichsi and Kakinda pusses, and commands a view of 
the Kuhnnbi pasi4 T though too far off to defend it. it is so difficult 
of access thrvt a few men could hold it against any force. Below 
the rock is a small redoubt t a gateway, and some works in poor 
repair. There are one or two water cisterns. 

In November 1817 the fort was taken for the Peshwa by a chief 
named B&purtio Liiinbia, But a month later (December 80) it whj 
retaken by Captain Brooks without los*. 1 In ]3ij2 it was in good 
order and had available supplies of food and water. According to 
the latest information (Nov. 1880) there are three walls and gateways 
to the fort, and a steep staircase cut out of the rock and in places 
tunnelled through it, Near the top is an old cave with fine pillars 
like those at Puln Sou&le, Borne old guns about five feet long, and a 
fine bronze mortar and iron cannonballs lie about the lower fort. 

Kudus, a village of 387 people about nine miles sooth of Vatin, 
has a yearly fair at the tomb of a Musalman saint in April- May, 
from the seventh of the bright half to the fourteenth of the dark 
half of Ghaitra* The fair is attended by between three and four 
thousand people from the Vdda, Malum, andBhhvndi sub-divisions, 
and several thousand rupees worth of grain, cloth, fish, copper pots, 
pepper, vegetables, and sweetmeats are sold. The shrine has a grant 
of 68^ acres of land ; the manager is chosen by Government, 

Kurla in S&lsette, a station on the Peninsula railway ten miles 
north-east of Bombay, is with six other village^ Mobili, Kolikaly&n,* 
Marolj SMlidr, Asalpe, and Parjdpur, the property of Mr. Ardcshir 
Hormasji Widia, a Farsi merchant of Bombay, who pays for them 
a yearly quit-rent of £853 (Rs, 3587). The villages were originally 


3 Auntie JonmAl, VL 06 ; Niumt> Kcnkua, JI3„ 
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given, in 1803 f to Mr. Hormasji Baman-ji Widia in exchange for a 
piece of land near the Apollo pier gate in Bombay. The difference 
between the value of the Tillages and of the ground in Bombay, £864 
{Rs. 8640), was at first paid yearly co Government. It was redeemed 
and the estate conveyed in fee simple in 1940-41. Kurla has two 
cotton mills, one of them, the Dbaramsi Punjabhrii being the largest 
cotton spinning and weaving mill in the Presidency, with 92,094 
spindles and 1280 looms and a capital of £6^0,000 (^.60,0^000)- 
3t employs about 3550 workmen and pays in wages about £40,000 
(Rs. 4,00,000) a Year. The other is the Kurla Spinning and 
Wearing Mill with a capital of £130,000 (Ra. 13,00,000). Tha 
village has a population of 0715, about half of them mill-hands, the 
rest chiefly fishers, husbandmen, and salt-maker®. The Christiana, 
who number about 1500, have a church of the Holy Cross, built 
during Portuguese rule and rebuilt in LS4S. It measures 125 feet 
long, forty-seven broad, and forty-five high. It is in good order nod 
has a vicarage attached, with a vicar who has a monthly Government 
allowance of £1 (Rs. 10). Attached to the church is a school, with 
an average attendance of thirty-three boys who are taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, Christian doctrine, and music. The master 
plays the violin in church. The owner of the village, Mr. Ardeahir 
Hormaflji Wfidiu, contributes 12*. (Rs. (5) a month to the expense of 
the school On a small hi]3, about ten minutes* walk from the church, 
is a cross believed to have miraculous power* The municipality, which 
was started in 1878, had, in 1860-81, an income of £325 (Its. 3248) 
from house, mil), and lime kiln taxe*, representing a taxation of 8c/. 
(5 ftfluefB 4 pies) a head. Tha expenditure during the same year was 
£213 (Rs. 2135), of w hich £126 (Ra. 1257) went in scavenging. The 
station traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 162,268 
in IS72 to 836,898 in 1830, and in goods from 594 to 8973 tons. 

The MithiMi Hormasji Wddia Dispensary was built by Mr, 
Bamuuji Hqrmasji Wddiain 1855, and endowed by him with £1200 
(Rs. I £,000} - It is in charge of an assistant surgeon, and, in 1880-81, 
had an attendance of 7367 out-patients. The salt pans cover 
an area of about 66 acres end yield a yearly revenue of £3418 
{Its. 34,180), There is also a considerable manufacture of shell 
lime. Kurla is connected with Sion on Bombay island by the Sion 
causeway, which bears the following inscription : 'This causeway 
waabegan in May 1798 and was finished in January 1805, during the 
administration of the Honourable Jonathan Duncan Esquire, It 
cost £5037 (Rs. 60*874). It was doubled in width, and other im- 
i pro Yemenis added, in 1826, under the government of the Honourable 
Mounts tuart Etphinstoue, at a further cost of £4060 (Rs, 40,000), 
[The causeway was originally constructed under the superintendence 
[ot Captain William Brooks of the Ed gits eers, and the additions and 
improvements made in 1826 under that of Captain William Tate of 
r ae same corps/ 

Kurla was a place of some consequence under the Portagueoe, and* 
liter their overthrow by the Msrathd® (1740), became the scat of 
the native Vicar General of SalEette. 

Loil&'d is an alienated village, about four miles north of Kalyan, 
and six miles south-east of Bhiwndi. The village lies about half a 
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mile north of th& TTIlila river* in n bare rice fiat, broken by low mss 
uplands, Some of the fields are hedged with prickly pear, and the 
level of the rice grounds is broken by a few groups of mangoes and 
tall single bmb palms. To the north stretch low rolling bare hills 
with the great deft head of MAbuli towering behind. To the 
sooth* the winding line of the Kalydn creek, is marked by rows of 
brab palms, and beyond are low rounded hills* and. in the distance 
the jagged crest of Malanggad, the long even-topped cmgn of TdvK r 
and to the left the single peak of CMnderi, A group of Buddhist 
cares of the sixth or seventh century in a glen about a mile north of 
the village, a group of sculpture perhaps of the tenth century in a 
fched about half a mik* to the south of the village, a ruined Sh&iv 
temple of the eleventh or twelfth century m the heart of the village, 
the mention of another temple in a beautifully cut land-grant atone 
dnrod ji.d, 1239 (S. 11 til), in a field close to the group of sculpture, 
and the sites of several other tout pics and old buildings, show that 
Lonid was a place of religious .interest from the seventh to the 
thirteenth century. 

From Bhiwndi, after seeing the old mosque and tombs and the 
1 races of curlier Hindu buildings at Socdvti, 1 a rough country track 
leads about three miles cast to Ch auditor pdda, a hamlet about half 
n mile south of LonAd. On the way. about a mile to the west, in 
Lon Ad limits, is a sup and moon grant-stone much worn with tho 
date A.t>. 1184 (S. 110(1). At Chandh/irpAda, under a Hrual] badly 
repaired tile roof, on a plinth about three feet high, art? a finely 
carved ling and a well-cut and well-preserved group (2' 7 # x 2' 2 f ) 
of a four-armed Muhftdev with Parvati ou his left knee ” T n 


Mahadev's tipper right hand is a trident, and in lua lower right hand, 
fl citron, in bis tipper left - 1 —- 1 -* 1 - ' * 1 *-* 

liiLEid a lotus. PrirYttti J s hair 

of her neck. She ban large _ __ _ 

necklace, find the ends of her robe are clearly shown. 


a snake and in _„ 

is gathered in a big knot at the buck 
earrings, well-curved bracelet* and 

The work is 


probably of about the tenth century. About 100 yards to the east 
lying on the ground, is mi inscribed slab of trap 6' 2' x T 5" * | \f[ 
At the top are the sun and moon with an urn-shaped water pot 
between them ; below is a cW cut writing of twenty-three lines in 
DevmigMi character and Sanskrit language ; below the writing is 
the usual-ass-curse. The writing begins with an invocation to 
Bumpeshviir- MahAdev and records a grant bv Aparltrkas son 
Keshidey in Shak 11G1 (as. 1229) on Monday, jfdj* Fa/fyj 14tlj 
If ifah4*hisratri or the great night of Shiv (JanJury - February) ’ 
3 ho grant is described as having been ramie in front of the imago of 
the god (feumpeshvar). It presents a village- named Brahmnpuri to 
the poet Soman 'devoted to the worship of Shornpeshvar.' “ 
names of four ling ministranU or batnkwt are 


The 

Ramnityak GovindnAyak, nnd'NAonAyakf auTa^'r^t tatCS"!* 
recorded of Mq&spalti (?) tn Bapgrnm, evidently the modern Babgaon 
about half a mile to the south of CbaudhArp&da, 6 


1 Detail! art wnvn unrler Sniinv|j_ 
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The temple of Sumpeahvar referred to in this grant seems to Lave 
stood on a mound about fifty yards north of where the grant-stone is 
lying. The ground is fall of old bricks and large dressed atones. 
It was close to this that the above-mentioned Mahjidev and Parvati 
group was found. At two other places one about sixty yards to the 
north, the other about 100 yards to tbo west of this mound, are 
traces of old bricks and raised plots the sites of old buildings. 

•In the village of l/ondd, about a quarter of n mile to the north, is 
a ruined temple of K&meshvar, built of well-dressed slabs of trap 
fitted without mortar and with cross-corner domes in the Chalukjan 
or Hemidpanti style, perhaps about the eleventh century. The 
tompb was entered from the cast; the shrine was in the west, 
and, in front of the shrine, wits a hall with a central dome, aud 
apparently two side shrines to the north and south. There is no 
trace of the entrance porch, and tbo roof of the hall has fallen and 
been earned away, leaving only small sections of the outer rim of 
the dome. There are remains of the bide shrines, and, in the west, 
the walls of the vestibule or passage to the shrine. On the passage 
walls, about eight feet from tlio ground, ate two belts of fi-mro 
sculptures each about a foot brood, Some of the groopsof sculpture 
are indecent. The roof of the passage in front of the shrine remains 
aud in the ceiling is a finely carved lotos atone. A door, seven feet 
by three and a half, loads to the shrine, which is below tbe level 
of the ground and is reached by four steps. The shrine measures 
about nine and a half feet square and lias walls of plain dressed stone. 
On t he north wall, about five feet from the ground, is a stone shelf for 
worship-vessels, and, about five feet higher, groups of little pilasters 
standing out from the wall, support the outer rim of a dome which 
rises in three tiers to a finely carved lotus-flower key-stone. The 
object of worship is a made ling-, tbe ministrant is the headman of 
the village an Agri by caste; the offerings are flowers. The shrine 
is in good repair. It is interesting as showing the arrangements of 
the ruined Ambarndth shrine which it closely resembles. Both have 
the channel, some feet op the wall, through which water is poured 
to deluge ibe god in seasons of short rainfall. Tho carring is 
probably about the eleventh century. The temple is much smaller 
and more rained than the Ambaru£tli temple, and does not —coin tp 
have been nearly bo richly carved. 

About 1 a mile north of tbe village, in the east face of a small glen 
is a Buddhist chapel or Chaltya cave, and two or three unfinished 
cells. From it narrow bolt of rice land that runs up the glen, the hill 
sides rise covered with grass and rows of black trap boulders, with 
a sprinkling of thorn bushes, and, near the glen head, some teak 
coppice. A steep rough footpath leads to the chapel about 200 feet 
up the east side of the glen. Tho chapel consists of a double veranda 
and a hall, and an unfinished shrine. The eaves and roof of the outer 
veranda have fatlen. It measures sixty-tbree feet long by nine brood 


1 With A few ailJi lien* the account of the Lonit! 
ilcferilition in the Indian AlkiLOHUrv, IT. £& 
Mr. Bli^v^ld] Imfraji. 


im from Mr, W, F s Sinclair* 
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rkpd niue high. At the left end of the Yerunchi h nn undergruuqd 
cistern of good water, and, in u recess at the right end, is a large 
group of figures, a king surrounded by attendants, the figures life- 
size four feet high as they sit. The outer veranda is divided from 
the inner veranda by a row of three pillars and end pilasters. Thu 
pillars are square, three feet broad on each face, and six feet ten 
inches high. The capital of the pillar to the right is plain j the 
nthor pillars have rounded fluted capitals. In the face of the left 
end pilaster a modem (Janpati has been carved, and there is a 
modern ting in the veranda. Above tho pillar?, at the back of the 
veranda, runs a sculptured frieze of panels of human figures carved 
with skill and spirit, but about ono-third defaced. Tho inner 
veranda measures about fifty feet by nine and nine feet high. The 
walls are plain. It opens into the hall by a central and two side 
doors. The central door, which measures"seven and a half feet by 
fonr and a half, has side mouldings and two pilasters. Below, at 
each side, are two stools or pedestals, like a basket or jar carried on 
w one's head, hands clasping the sides to keep the jar steady. 
Over the door tire the lightly-chiselled outlines of three tiny horse¬ 
shoe arches. The left side door measures six foot ten inches high 
by three foot eight inches wide, and the right side door seven feet 
nine by three feet ten, They are plainer than the central door but 
have small standing side figures. The ball is about fifty feet long 
by eighteen broad, and ten or eleven high. In the centre of tho 
back wall is an unfinished shrine. It has two rough modern images, 
smeared with red lead, Khaudeshvari to the right ami Mnhisbamardiai 
or the buffalo-slayer to the left. Tho unfinished cells are a little up 
the bill to the loft. r 

The chief interest in the cave is the sculptured group at the sooth 
end of the outer veranda, and the carved scroll that ran? along the 
top of its inner face. 'The group in the south wall is a king and 
attendants. lu the Centre sits n beardless king, his right foot 
raised on the seat and his left foot hanging in the air and held 
by a woman who fondle? or shampoo? it. lift* right hand is broken 
and his left hand rests near his loft hip on a waisteloth of fine 
muslin which hardly shows, In front is a spittoon. Behind the 
king, on the tight, a woman holds a guitar in her left hand, and 
the king s sword in her right, the hilt close to her right car. Behind 
this woman are men and women servants, one with h wash-pot 
another with flowers. Above the king stands a woman, with her 
huger to her lip and a cymbal in her hand/ and, besido her are a 
man and n woman holding some article for the king's toilet To 
the king's left is a woman with a purse in one hand and a cup-closed 
water-pot m the other. In the extreme left, a man seems to 
ouch her right earring, Below two men, perhaps ministers, with 
close-curled hair, sit talking together. In the right, two men sit 
talking, and above them is a woman. The group is well-carved 


1 Laying t * 10 finger on tka lip is a mark of fEibact, At Kalikat. in ISM the 

ttMruM ' tlwir ■ WOT(h Withdrawn, «d tliw left han.h 
plated on ihcif mouth! out of reaped. Stanley’a B*rln>a», I JO, 
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butdamsged, It probably belongs to the sixth or seventh century. 1 Chapter XIV. 

The scroll or cornice on tho back trail of the outer veranda is p T ~7f + + 

divided by plain upright, bands into panels about a foot square. or inscreat. 

Beginning from the left or north end, in the first panel is a man Lanin, 
seated on a couch with a woman beside him. In the next are the 
broken figures of two men. In the third, from the left, come an Car*, 

elephant with two riders, a ruan running in front* and u man behind 
with a sword, t rom the right two men come running. In tho 
foiirt h panel are an elepb an t and a crowned chief, who seems to give 
something to a man with an umbrella, perhaps a hermit. Beyond him 
are two or three hen nit-1 ike figures, one a woman. In the fifth panel 
n king lolls on a conch with one foot drawn up on the seat \ in front 
ia a spittoon; at the sides are two women, four seated men, and fear 
women, one with ft garland. In the sixth panel, a chief drives in a 
horse chariot, and a man of rank comes to meet him ; behind ary 
pme men, one a musician and one a dwarf. In tho seventh panel 
is a (broken) chariot with two children and figures bringing 
something which is broken, la the eighth panel, in the left* are a 


1 This EToup elftseJjr r^ftenihlea Borcrad sixth century pwuLini^H in Care I „ at Ajantx 
The' Hind a km|, With hit bevy o-f coney times am l serving woman, Ls a favourite tomo 
with wlp MWmin anil Kurcpi traveller*. At the close of tho thirteenth until r v 
tb " 1 l h ^ t0ria ? AM-nlih Wijaif {Elliot and Dow,,n t Ill, S3j Mh. the 
nifcr of MalAljdr whan the *Uy fl duties Uc-re i^'er, calling a thousand beautiful 
courtesans to wait flu liim, aoiue m chambodams, aa interpreter^ and aonio av 

eiipWera, tariy in tho m*|«u tli Ctmuiy U-Wt-1 SI7) the I = fcntyelkr Barhwi 

| Stanley Barb BSj difecribad tho king r-s XaraLugk or V sjayanagar, at»ut thirty* 
fl v B nulea north-wrst of Btfldri, the rival of the Muaalimid jitates of Piiripur aitl 
tioJkoniEa, m always Wilted ifti hy woman, who were of threo claara, wives, c-meubinerk 
fUL.J serving worocu. At the am* titan the Zammin of Kalikat bad always at court 
A thousand waiting women of good family to sweep his palaces and houses, This hb 
md fur state, because fifty would have been enough to keep the pls^o swept. Tho 
Women came to iww-p and clean twice a dap w emh with a broom and a brass dish 
fajMing nwditng wetted in water. After iw-.xmin#, they miiisim! tho ground with a 
tiiiik cnnling of cowdim^ which dried hi]mediately. The women tuok turn» of 
•WJ™* * til h »"« iho ting visited a temple, the women marched in front of him 
BpilSmg ouwduflff Art they went. On certain occaidoDk, he add*, the thousand women 
pro a great ffcnet to tho king, They met at the bing e bonne much adorned with 
jewelry tf” « WI S. W* * n “ nkiri >' jH 1 * ri^n with pneimu stones, an Ido 

nnp of gold on tbwr W drcaaed from the waist down in very rich iOk r. tuffs or 
™ cotton, Thorr fret wore hare, and, from the wads* upwards they wens hare, 
anointed With aandaUod PsifejM*. their hair wreathed with flower^ and their eara 
Wlth nn ¥ !5 »ol« and precioq* itonce. (Ditto 112; L13 1 \ 

The barouesB uf tho upper part of the Worn bh’j bo4i« tit thia md other early Hindu 



Itelore her with hor hroaeta eovcrti| 3 ia a enrioui insUtico of the W of deferential 


tmcoyorioLT. The stripping and making bare, nmetime*, Wontavcn further than tho 
waute jbrt itatuta (KMC) found that in jUricaalt women haul logo unclothot] into 


oriental baring of the feet, in tho Hindu haring of the head ami <jf tho bedy down 
to th * ™®t while pcrA iriAiug teligioui cemnonieB, incImlEtm the ee^-muny of cstine 
in the Spanish uneloahing, md in the Ezjgibh u oh ailing,^ perham, reriv^l 
m tho bare thouidon and arm* of the full nr &veu% drea« of the Whcr olassoa of 
European women. Till feho IlllW of OUrio II. |l«0» p ths law was obeyed by tho 
kinp and uneena ol England, who, on the coronation day, stripped to t£ a Wait to 
receive the holy anointing. 
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woman with a child and something in her hand, a ninn of rank, then 
three men of rank with tine head-dresses; then a woman and two 
children j then two men standing, In the ninth panel two men sit in 
the centre one with Ms band on his chin, the other with his chin on 
his knees;in the left are t-wo broken standing figures. The next 

S ands ore lost* Above the right pillar the frie&e can again be 
eriphered* In the first panel are broken figures in the left, perhaps 
musicians, then attendants, and, in the right* a woman seated on a 
chair, with a servant behind with a Hy-whisk, and another with a " 
toilet-casc. In the next a central fignrej a man of rank perhaps the 
chieFs eon or his minister, seems to be called by a mace nr spear- 
bearer perhaps to go to the chief. In the next, the central figure of 
the last panel is seated before the chief j another man is seated in 
front. In the next is the spearman* a woman with a child, and a chief 
on a conch : the rest is broken. In the next a woman lies on a conch, 
surrounded by twelve women servants. In the next a man, either a 
chief or a monk, is seated in the centra i near him a man seems to 
be driven away; people sit or stand about. In the last a king and 
queen are seated, the queen with a child m her hand; about are 
women servants and a dwarf. 


The veranda faces nearly south-west. Like most Buddhist caves 
it 1ms a fine view up and across the little glee* and, to the south* 
over the lake and wood of Lonad, level rice lands with few t rees and 
some ranges of low hills, across the Kitty an creek, to the dim 
picturesque crests of Malsnggad* T&vli, and C%£nderi» 

Madu. Madll, a viliage about a mile south of Ktuiljipiir h bos a Guupuri 

temple to which the village is granted in tWia« The temple was 
built during the Pesbwas J ride* Its roof is much out of repair for 
want of funds, as the village has been mortgaged to a Mu&dmum 
Close by the temple is a reservoir with stone step to it* 

MauItha*. Ma ga than, about half a mile east of the Borivli station on the 

Bflroda railway, is the site of the descried village of MAgAthan. 1 
The village is held by a landlord or kkut t and has beeo deserted for 
sight years. The sites of the houses may be seen on a rising ground 
overgrown with brush wood. All the remains seem to be modern* 
the ruins of cement-built houses. TbeTnlsi ri ver, which runs about 
a mile to the north, is tidal to within a mile and a balF of tlinvdlage. 
At the foot of the mound, a little to the east, is a hole or quarry, 
apparently old* A liitic further, in a block round-topped muss of 
coarse rotten breccia, are cut the MAgathau nr Poinsar Caves, including 
a chapel cave on the south and a monastery cave on tho north. To the 
north, in front of the monastery p is an open spoon surrounded by low 
rocks* ihe whole roof of the monastery has fallen in. The inside 
of the monastery shows that then? has been a central hall* about 
twenty-five feet square and eight feet high* and two aisles on the 
ea^fc and west, with two plain pillars and two pilasters, the aisle 
twenty-five feet long and six feet deep. In the back wall arc 
two plain cells about live feet square and five high. The only 


' In 1 ^ 7 ® Trywr ipcahn trf M A^niKan a 
with church**. Sbw Awouiil a 73. 
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earring is* on the north pilaster of the east veranda* a mark like a 
crescent or a pair of sharp horns* Through the wall of the monastery 
a passage leads into the chapel care. The rock, which his worn into 
a rough surface like a pudding stone* has lost most of its carving. 
Enough remains to show that the work is face, perhaps of the sixth 
or seventh century. The imago of Buddha can hardly be Graced; it 
seems to have been seated- On the wall are the remains of some 
figures* one a seated Buddha. The pillars of the chapel veranda are 
cushion capital led like those of Elephants, probably older. To the 
south, are other plain caves. To the east is a rock-cut cistern* Across 
the rice-fields, about 300 yards to the east, a fiat surface of trap^ 
about two feet above iho level of tho ground, has been hollowed 
into an underground cistern about forty yards Into thirty, and ten feat 
deep* In the rock are two openings three feet five inches square. 
The rock between the two openings has fallen in* To the east the 
surface of tho rock has been roughly hollowed into a trough, Tho 
village of Foinsar, after which the caves are sometimes named* lies 
about half a mile to the south. 

On the west bank of a double pond, about 200 yards north of the 
cistern, are two old Uusalm&n tomb stones* rather finely carved with 
hanging chains. About 300 yards to the east* on a low mound covered 
with grass* Jcarand bushes* and hrab palms* are two Buddhist tomb¬ 
stones or ilaghobm* They arc of dressed trap* about two feet 
three inches square at the foot, and rise* with moulding and fiat 
bands* in a cone about three feet four long, about six feet round at 
the middle* and five near the top. On the lop are traces of a broken 
Tee. To the west is a rough bush-covered mound of undressed stone, 
about three feet high* and nineteen feet by thirteen at the base. 
The tomb-atone or cone seems to have stood at the centra of this 
mound - Several big roughly dressed slones lie about. A yard or 
two to the north* bidden in thorn bushes and partly buried in the 
ground* stands a second tomb-stone of the same style and sias the 
first. The mound on which it stood seems to have been opened and 
searched. Some bricks are lying about. The age of the stone 
seema about the seventh or eiglitb century. 

About forty yards cast is a small burial mound, about four feet 
Tound and one foot high. Two hundred yards to the south-east* at 
the edge of tho rice laud* lying on the grass* is a big abb of trap* 
seven feat one inch high and one foot six inches broad. At the top 
it is carved into a big funereal urn* with heavy ears, tied with a 
banging bow of ribbon. Below are three belts of figures cut in tha 
slab. The story begins with the lowest belt* the figure of a dead man. 
In the middle of the belt above is a woman* the widow of the man 
below* who* supported by another woman on the left* prepares to 
throw herself into the funeral fire. On tho right is a baud of 
musicians. The belt above is in Shiv’s heaven or iadd** where the 
husband and wife meet, Tho carving probably belongs to the tenth 
century. About two hundred yards further* near a pond* is an old 
well where* in the hot weather* carved stones are said to be seen. 
On the bank La an old water trough hewn out of a block of trap. 
About a hundred yards east, near the west bank of the Dev pond* 
stands a modem temple to the village gods. Inside of the temple* 
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Chapter XIV. to the left of the village god, is a burial stone or datfhoba, about one 
Places of Interest foot fi ve inches high and two feet ton inches round the middle, The 
Tee at the top has been broken and an oil cap set in its place. A 
bench of old dressed stone runaround the wall, and some old stones are 
built into the wall. These stones were taken from a slight!y raised 
site, a few yards to the south, where lines of old stones and bricks 
still leave the outline of a Buddhist monastery. The outer walls were 
of stone and enclosed a space about fifty feet square, apparently with 
a central hall and. rows of side and end cells with brick partitions, 
the cells about eight feel by sis. About ten yards in front of the 
village temple, is a stone finely carved with small umbrella-shaded 
daghohui. It probably belonged to a Buddhist temple of the sixth 
or seventh century. On the south bank of the Dev pond is a trap 
slab the upper face plain. About sixty yards to the south-east is an 
old well, seven feet across, of dressed" stone neatlv built in rings, 
the stones cut in different sizes, but moat of them Tike bricks nine 
inches long by live broad and two thick. The well seems to be of 
the age of the Buddhist temple [7th century). A few yards to the 
east are two other holes, one apparently a well the other perhaps a 
bathing pool. Both are full of earth. At the south end of the 
steep bare knoll or rounded hill to the north of tbs Dov lake, perhaps 
about 200 feet above the level of the rice lauds, is a brick burial 
mound about twenty-two feet round- It has been lately opened 
either for its bricks or in search of treasure. From tho burial mound 
tne hill top rtaes to the north, n hare rock with n sprinkling- of thorn 
bushes, apparently no signs of other burial mounds The hill top 
has a fine view cast up the wooded Tulsi valley, with the bush- 
crested spur of Knnheri on the horizon. Near the hill foot lies the 
green belt of brab palms, and to tbo west, beyond a stretch of rich 
rice lands and mango gardens, the watch-tower and Cathedral of 
Maudapeshvar stand out from the trees. About half a mile north¬ 
west of this hill, under a small gnarled tamarind tree, near the Tulsi 
river, about a third of a mile north-east of the Borivli station, stands 
a big slab of trap five feet high and eighteen inches broad The 
top us carved into a funereal uni, and there are two eight inch belts of 
caring below In the lower belt, on the left, is an elephant with a 
dead man under it, and, on the right, three archers. In the upper 
”. p OD ara archers, 4nd, on the left, a mounted archer. 

It is a polut or memorial atone of sonic chief who fell in battle 
perhaps on the spot. The carving is probably of the eleventh or 
twelfth century. Tins stone is worshipped. The urn is brightened 
wit h red paint, and when the rice crop is carried a cock is offered to 
the atone and eaten by the owner of the field. A large plot of 
ground m which the stono stands is known as Kanhcricfojtbm. It 
seema to bs the land which, an inscription in Kauheri cave 81 
recoils, as given to the monastery by Aparouuka of Kalydn, about 

. - 7*-196, It is a curious example of the great age of the names 
of some village fields, 

Mahalakslmi, known to Europeans ns St. Valentine's Peak, 

^ nfffiJvtS^ 40 feet abreast of 

DaMnu in \ ivavedhe village, about twelve mi lea from the coast and 

sixteen or seventeen north-east of TAripur, A rear!y fair, lasting far 
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fifteen day3 and attended by Wge nutubers of Hindus, MtisaJminfl* 
and Pftrsis from Bombay, Gujarat and N&ik* is held here on the 
Ml moon of Chaitra {March-April). Copper and brass vessels* 
cloth, blankets, toys, sweetmeats, onions, garlic, and chillies worth 
altogether from £1200 to £1500 (Ha, 1 2,000 - Ka. 15*000) are sold. 
The temple, a good stone and mortar building, stands at the foot of 
the hill which is extremely difficult to climb. So steep is it that no 
one can climb it but the minigtrant, or pujdri , the Viru head-man of 
the village to whom the goddess gives nerve and skill On the full 
moon night the miuiatrant climbs fco the top and plants a Bag, the 
people watching below and raising a shout when they catch sight of 
the flag. To any one but a member of the pa&aFa family the ascent 
is said to be fatal * 1 In 1872 Marya Pa til, who for years had been 
in the habit of planting the flag, started to climb the hill, but was 
never again heard of. For three years the flag remained implanted. 
Then the goddess is said to have appeared by night to Krishna the 
nephew of Marys, and told him to plant her Bag on the peak. He 
obeyed her, but has since been as one possessed, 

Ma'kul, six miles south of Kurin, is a seaport with* during the 
five years euding 1878-79, average exports worth £ 10,85! and imports 
worth £9875, Exports varied m-m £'3154 £n 1873-79 to 122,289 in 
1877-78, and imports from £3581 in 1878-79 to £17,88 i in 1874-75.* 

Ufa hull Fort, on the hill of the same name 2815 feet high* is 
in the Sh^Lbilpur sub-dividon about four miles north-west of 
SMh&pur. Towards the south end of the hill top is a huge deft, 
probably 700 or 800 feet deep* in which stand some gigantic basalt 

¥ illars. The old ascent was from the east by the Htichi village. 

‘he gatetvay which stand* at the head of a very steep ravine* and the 
battlements along the crest of the ravine are still perfect. The 
fortifications are said to have been built by the Mughals* and on the 
top are the ruins of & place of prayer and of a mosque.^ As in Takmak* 
Matanggnd^ and other Thfina hill forts, a shear precipice of black 
basalt from 500 to 600 feet high runs almost all round P Towards 
the south a small cleft runs right across the hill, which according to 
local report was used as a dungeon. The prisoners could not climb 
the sides* and to jump down at the ends was certain death. 

The following arc the details of Captain Dickinson's survey in 
1818. It is the loftiest of Thlna forts on a hill more than 2500 
feet high. The hill has three fortified summits, Falasgud on the 
north, Muhuli in the centre, and Bhandsrgud in the south, MAhuii* 
the middle peak. Is the largest of the three, being upwards of half 
a mile leap 1 by nearly os much broad, with a plentiful supply of 
water and in many places fine soil. The ascent is throughout steep, 
the latter part up a very rugged and difficult ravine. At the bead 


1 Tranai Bom. Qeog. Sot V1L 97. 

1 TImj dfttuLi arc, Imports, 1074 75 £3542,1075-76 £13.533, 1876-77 £11,08*, 1877*7® 
£22,269,1575-79 £3184 ; Import* IS74-73 £17,&S4, 1575-76 £17,246, 1876-77 £5501. 
1S77-7S 14162, juitl 1878-79 £35SI. 

1 The Eyed family who formerly lived at Bbiwndi, tint ire now known u the 
Jrawlba ol NAflik, wp» it 1i Hslievcd comrrmndAntin of the fort* and itill have 4 
grant in connocllon with it. 
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of the ravine stands an exceedingly strong gateway, flanked and 
covered with towers, the works being continued for some diatanH * 
along the brink of a stupendous precipice. On a rising ground on 
the top of the hill, a Little beyond the gateway, is a little redoubt 
called Farthnlgad, very low and out of repair. The other two forte, 
Palosgad to the north and Bkandargad to the south, can be reached 
only up the heads of the narrow ravines which separate them from 
HAhuli. From the country below Palasgad alone is accessible. In 
M&huli and Bhandargad there were a few buildings which required 
a little repair, while Palasgad and other works were rapidly going 
to decay. In Captain Dickinson’s opinion the fort was untenable. 
In 18(52 it was very dilapidated. Time, it was said, would shortly 
wipe away all traces of fortifications except small parts of the old 
wall and the foundations. 1 The top of the hill is now well covered 
with Jityrobalan trees. 

In the year 1495, lld.hu!i, along with other Konkan forts, was 
taken by Malik Ahmad, afterwards the founder of the Ahnwduagar 
dynasty.- In 1635 Mdhuli surrendered to Shahii, 3 and here Jijibai, 
the mother of Shivdji, occasionally took refuge with her young son* 
Id 1636 it was invested by Khan Zanien and Shdiiu forced to 
surrender. 4 In 1661 it was taken by Shivdji, though defended bra 
Rajput garrison. 4 It was soon after given to the Moghuls, but'in 
1670, after a serious repulse and a siege of two months, it was taken 
by More Tirmal, Shivdji's Peshwa or prime minister/ li seems 
to have been held by the Mardthls till it wns ceded by them to the 
English under the terms of the treaty of Poona, June 1817, 

Halanggad, or BAva Mala no, ten miles south of KalyAn, a 
strong hill fort, known from the broken outline of its basalt crest ns 
the Cathedral Hock, is one of the most picturesque and most 
difficult to climb of ThAna hills. 'Hie oldest name connected by 
tradition with Malanggad is that of Nal Jtyja, who, about 700 rears 
ago, is said to have lived on the bill, and to have improved tho 
ascent by laying down a lice of iron straps. Daring bis reign an 
Arab missionary, Hfiji AM-iihlfoihmfta, came with a nnmbr of 
followers and settled on the lower plateau of the hill.® To test his 
sanctity Nal RAja sent his lovely daughter to the holy man. Tho 
recluse stood the test. He took the maiden od his kuee and she 
wtiB to him as a daughter. Convinced of his virtue, Nal Rfija gave 
him the girl in marriage, and to this day she shares her husband's 

2?-- .Ta 1 , luljdrc<i y^ TS an(i passed, and the fame of 

HAji Abd-ul-EahmAn was still at its height when the English made 
their appearance in KalyAn.® As they stayed for only two years. 


I D»t of Civil Forte, 1862. ’Brigp* Fcrintiti IH ]Ql 
! Nto* in Elliot, VII. W, *Gr^ 

BAJuhKv Kin,* i n Elliot, VTf, <50, - Sootf* Feriabfci, II’ |g i (j„ nt £)„«■ j,w> 

* Mr. Cumin., CM. Two otl* r M.uwlmin M SvL» ^u, 

*£? 11,1 ■Sy.'l Abd.ul-liikhm.'iji, I>n. never went bev^ntl thAmt and 

5JV* * pi ace edlcd Oeunuk in the K amfcsrli valley, The other Bokhtiar hv 
died on the way Up where hit tomb may Kill be seen. ' U by 

»W, evtiuuaBiva MaUng at * rl.oe of pilgrims**. Head 
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(1780* 1782) their departure was ascribed to the power of the saint, 
anti the Peshwii sent to the shrine a pall of doth of gold trimmed 
with pearls and supported on silver postm This gift, wag brought 
in state under the charge of Kish instil Pant Khetbar, a Knlviin 
Brdhmu.n + Bareheaded and barefooted, with a large number of 
followers of every caste, Kashin&tb went in procession from Kalyan 
up the hill to the tomb, bearing the Peshwa'a thank-offering, On 
seeing the tomb Kashin nth determined to repair it, A difficulty 
about the masonry was removed by the saint„ who, without the help 
of men, quarried and dressed the handsome blocks which cover 
his tomb* The Knlyuu Musalmnns, headed by one Hvdad the 
hereditary guardian of the tomb, did not acquiesce in Brahman 
management. In 1817 the dispute earn# before the Collector, who 
ordered that the will of the saint should be found by casting lots* 
Lota were cast and three times the lot foil on the representative of 
Krishindth Pant, who was proclaimed the guardianJ Every May, 
since the time of Kdahindth, there haa been a yearly pilgrimage 
and fiair. On the February full moon {Mdgk Shuddh Pumirna) 
a large fair is attended by Hindus and Musalmans from Kaly&n, 
Panvelj Thiina, and Bombay* 

On the night of the fourth of August, 1780, a body of British 
troops from Kalydm, under Captain Abmgton, surprised llidanggfid 
and succeeded in taking the lower hill, bet the garrison made 
good i heir ret mat to the upper fort. A body of 3000 Marathas cut 
off Abingtou’s communication with Kill van, and left him exposed to 
the attacks of the garrison from the upper fort. Early in October 
Colonel Hartley arrived from Bombay, and, near Mahnggad, was 
joined by a corps under Captain Jameson. The enemy were also 
reinforced, and, taking a position to the south-east of the hill, began 
to lay wa*te the country. Colonel Hartley, after relieving Abington 
on the 1st of October advanced on the HanithA^ who, retiring 
towards their camp, were surprised and put to flight by Captain 
Jameson's corps. 3 After the cession of the Konkau in 1817 
Malanggad held out for some months* It was escnladed in January 
1818 by n small force under Colonel Kennedy, with the loss of ono 
seaman killed and nine or ten sepoys wounded; 3 

Mnlonggad is most easily reached from Kalydn across & rough 
roadless tract of about eight miles. Like most of the chief ThAna 
hill-forte Matanggad rises in a succession of bare stony slopes, 
broken by walls of rock and holts of level woodland* An easy 
climb of about 18(H) feet ends in a wide richly wooded phteau, 
the path leading to seine tiled buildings that mark the tomb of 
the B4va Malang, that is the holy man of the Malang school of 
Mnsalmdn ascetics. This wooded plateau slopes upward to the 
base of a great Lnre comb-backed rock from four to five hundred 
feet high* From the slopes at the hack of the plateau, a flight of 
rock-cut steps, in fair order and nowhere less than three feet wide. 


- Then* La a local story that m IS34 some Europeans, who were C&reJcSa to.mgh ta 

S late the thrtae with their boots ob h were attacked hy gigeutie horatt*, several of 
cm killed * hi I Ihe Ttsit put to flight, 

1 UfWlt DlliPt Mara lb r W, 43 &. * 1 Naarne a Kf Elk Ul, 114 . 
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Chapfcw UV, climb a long narrow arched ridge about throe hundred feet up to a 
Places of Interest levcd space the Lower Fort of ildnuggad. This is « fmginont 
Malaxocad. of . ““ 7 1 tbo kn ’ el or terraces, as it wore a step between the 
saints plateau and the crest of the rock. It U bare of trees and 
badly supplied wuh water, and nothing is left of its fortifications 
bat a broken gateway, a low parapet wall. And the sites of mined 
dwellings. From the west end of this shelf of rock a (light of rock- 
cut steps dimb, in irregular twists and rough aigzags, about a 
hundred feet up the face of a sheer cliff. The ascent b2£s with a 
sharp turn and a breast-high step, and above there is much difficulty 
aud some risk. The ledge up wSich the steps clamber is ip plaei 
not more than twenty inches broad, and Captain Dickinson's blasting 
was so thorough that now and again, hand and foot holes hare had 
l^Wr U L f ii r ? e i d P ° pilgrims. On the one side the cliff falls in 

. a sheer wall of about a hundred feet, and then slopes sharply with 

of trees, patches of bleached grass. And lines of broken 
boulders two or three hundred feet further to the woods of the 
saint s platean On the other side, rises a bare overhanging rock 
and neither in front nor behind are there any clear signs 5 f mth- 

Ssbr^TI^ 1 LpPPr P0rtj A lwel about^fty 

yards by twenty, bare of trees, except one old umbar or hill fig, but 

full of mins, old cisterns, and the sites of buildings. On reaching 

1370 thrLC dut,os to Perform, to "wash their hands 
and feet in the large cistern, to gather and eat some of the umbar 
figs, and locust a stone at the pinnacle of rock that rises to the 
fP^h'West across a cleft about twenty yards broad. On a clear dav 

fcoran ^T m Xuk a ; pleBdid 4"> *£ the »£= 

Panorama till on MiUhcrdn, except that dose at hand the rocks of 
Malongg.id ^elf and of its neighbours,Tfcli and Chnnderi look wilder 

bbid™ l^r ^ Xh -f' H1 ‘A Qfflr sontll - 0 “ t , thoSahysdm are 

bidden belimd the long ndges of Mdtherdn and PrabaL 1 J 

T he following are the details of Captain Dickinson's survey in 1018. 

StJ fwi Perpendicular height of about 

.OU feet Connected with the base of tfm hill is a fcreat-covered 

nf b thl atia Up ° n 18 ^ J,A ™' 8 tomb and ft few huts for the use 

of the garrison From this tableland the ascent to the lower fort 
is very steep nud upwards of 30ft feet high The latter cart of 2 

“which £ T 2 lmOSt P 7 P ° ndie,lIfir ^-hewu staircase? at the top 
of which m a strong gateway covered by two outstanding towers 
which, eren with the smallest garrison, make the place impregnable 1 
Beyond this gateway, the lower fort is nothing more ^than the 
summit of this mrt of the hill, an exceedingly narrow strip not 300 
yards long. The precipice which surround/ it is in m2 

f nC< i' 8 “ d f “fj* wticIlC0u U offer a footing to 
an as..ailant have been strengthened by masonry. The lower fort 

contains only two scarcely habitable building and a small rSrvSr 
F 1 ^m g tK 8U f It ‘ ,en l S1, fJP 7 ° f ***** d,iriD b' the greater part of the year 

i’Ste ^ d ° f UppCr t 0 Tt J h °™ » * pcrpeSuW ISui 

^■fetfUElL ™ 8 ,rr° W ! lghl 0f -taps on the 

1<lL ° f thv blU ' 011 the fac ° of ft pre cipice so steep as to make 

I taken from Mr. CoujUbla'i diwrription, Slerpy Sketches, HP-152, 
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the ascent at all times most difficult and dangerous* The upper 
fort, a space of 200 yardfi long by about seventy broad, is nothing 
more than the top, as it wore, of the third ML It ka^ no 
fortifications, but there are traces of an enclosure and of the walls 
of an old building. The water supply m from a range of fife 
cisterns, and a copper pipe is used to carry water to the lower fort, 
as its single cistern used often to ran dry. 

Ma Ivan, in ^dlsette, about four miles south-west of Borivli 
station, has a population of 750 Christians and a church dedicated 
to St. Anthony* The church was built by the Portuguese and 
measures eighty feet long by twenty broad and twenty high. It is 
in good repair and has an excellent vicarage. It was originally 
affiliated to the Poinsar church, nqd in 1839 was formed into u 
separate parish. The vicar draws £1 {Us, 10} u month from the 
British, and £1 110** (R&, 15) from the Goa government. There is a 
master who plays the violin in church but there is no school■ Not 
far from the church are two ruined Portuguese houses. 

Mandapeshyar in SAhotte, called Mantpezier or Monpacer by 
the Portuguese, is about eight miles south of Basse! a and from 
Boiwli station is two miles north in a straight line, and, probably, 
about three miles by the rough winding curt track* For miles round, 
it is easily known by a high whitewashed watch-tower that crowns 
a wooded knoll About 1 DO yards to the north of the watch-tower, 
on what was apparently a groat isolated block of trap rock* are the 
remains of a Portuguese Cathedral and college, Tho buildings arc of 
surprising size,coverings very large area, and, especially the Cathedral, 
with very high walls and high pitched roof. The eastern half oE the 
Cathedral has lately been roofed and repaired, and is now used os a 
church. The east face of the great inuas of rock on which the buildings 
stand, has been cut into several largo B rah manic caves. Beginning 
from the north end of the east ride, a door opens into a long cave, 
about sixty-sis feet by forty and about twelve feet high. 1 On the right 
baud, before entering, is a Ufa-Bize defaced figure cut in the rock, 
Tho cave has been fitted as a Portuguese church, with a plain altar and 
seated wooden image of the Virgin Mary at the south end, and a pulpit 
about the middle of the west wall* Tho temple or church consist 
of a central hall, two irregular aisles, and a vestibule or portico at 
the north end* Tho east aisle, originally a veranda, has a front 
Widl built by the Portuguese with central arched door and two square 
side windows. Inside of the east veranda or ni.slc, which la about 
nine feet broad, is a line of four pillars and two pilasters about 
twelve feet high. The pillars arc plain and rather slim as if a 
surface of figured ornament® had been chiselled away. In the 
pilaster® the ornament has been hidden with mud and mortal and 
small figures of Pdrv&ti and Shiv with attendants may still be seen- 
Much unharmed tracery covers the shafts of the pilasters, and they 
end in fluted cushion-like capitals like the Elcphanta pillars. The 
central hall is about twenty-three feet broad and fifty long, a chancel 


s In * rroc*-idn the kft, as mu on ter*. Lord YiJcutu in 10OJ, and Mr, Sale in 1805 
Dr>tae&il the painting *>f m saint 1 itiSl frwh tin the will 1 Trails, Bom, Lit* Koe. I. 
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fifteen feet deep, being cut off at the south end by a wooden railing. 
Tie altar is plain and square with a wooden seated figure of the 
Virgin Mary about lile-sise and a cross above* 

The west aisle is very irregular and is little more than a passage 
from two to four feet brawl The west wall originally opened into 
three chambers. The southern chamber is entered by two steps and 
a threshold through a plain opening about six feet broad and eight 
high. The chamber inside Is about nine feet square and seven high, 
with a rock bench along the south wall about three feet broad. The 
back wall has been filled with rough masonry by the Portuffnese. 
There was formerly a square pillar with rounded capital and the 
original cave went in about nine feet further* There seeui to be 
the remains of a figure cut in the back wall 

The back wall opposite the central door* has been filled with 
Portuguese masonry. A square opening, about live and a half feet 
with plain wooden door posts,, gives entrance to a chamber about fifteen 
feet square and eight feet high, with some remains of carving on the 
back wall. On the floor are some well-carved Portuguese beams. 
Farther north a door in the back wall leads into a chamber fourteen 
feet by nine* The back wall, which 1ms been filled by the Portuguese, 
was originally two plain square pillars and two square pilasters. A 
hole in the Portuguese masonry gives entrance to a chamber fifteen 
into six and nine fcot high, and, from this, to the north runs an 
inner chamber roughly fifteen feet into eight and five high. Both 
chambers arc plain. The vestibule or portico, to the north of the 
hall, measures about eighteen feet into twelve and is about ten feet 
high* A plain rock-seat runs round three sides- In the east side 
of the north wall is an empty recess, about eight feet by five, with 
holes in the wall as if for closing it off. Before tho church was 
repaired this cave temple was, fur many years, used as a Christian 
place of worship. It is now unused. 

Passing south, outside of the church cave, behind the altar, cut 
off by a rough wall, is a cave twenty feet into fourteen. The front 
is about half-built Passing through an opening, left by the 
Portuguese as a window, is a cave twenty feet into fourteen. In the 
back wall is a defaced statue of Shiv dancing tho tdndau or frantic 
dance. 1 Above, on the visitor's right, is Vishnu on his bird-carrier 
or Garud with attendants^ and below are three worshippers, two 
women and a man. Above, on the visitor^ left, are angels and a 
three-head ed Brahma, and below a Gan path Above is In dm on his 
elephants, and below ure seers and a male figure, perhaps the man 
who gave the money for cutting the group* Outside, to the left, is 
an old cistern with a cross above, apparently cat out of an image of 
Shiv, The floating angel-like figures in the corner have been left 
lintouckcrh Further along, an opening with two pillars and two 
pilasters with rounded capitals, gives entrance to it chamber eighteen 
feet hy six* A door m this chamber leads into a long plain ball, 
forty*six feet into seven teen and nine high, much filled with earth. 


1 li ** IftTfiftT, this repreEenUtidD of the Mm.A u* d*n« w 

mtigh like that on the right bind iicle of rnun entrain:* It Kkjihuiti, 
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la front nte two great pillars about four f&et square* There are 
two niche ■a in the south wall, ami to the east, is a six feat deep 
^veranda the mouth nearly filled with earth* From tho rock, in whoso 
cast front these oaves are cat, rises a great mass of Portuguese 
buildings. These buildings consist of three parts: Id the south is 
the great Cathedral which runs east and west, to the north of the 
Cathedral is a large central hall surrounded by aisles, and behind 
the hall is a groat pile o! buildings, dwellings for priests and 
Students, and on the west a large enclosed quadrangle* 1 To the 
west is a fine cross and the ragged remains of a mango-tree 
avenue- The nave of the Cathedral, which is without aides, is about 
seventy-five feet long by thirty-six wide. The aide walk are about 
sixty feet high- The inner part of the nave has lately been covered 
with an open very high-pitched tiled roof supported on massive teak 
timbers* Across the nave, about fifteen feet from the west door, 
two pillars, with plain round shafts about four feet high, support, on 
plain square capitals, au arch of about thirty-four feet span which 
rises in the centre to about twenty-five feet. About thirty feet up the 
sido walls are big square clerestory windows, and, in the centre of 
the north wall, is a pulpit. At the oast cud of the nave is a transept 
about eighteen feet broad and fifty-four long p and beyond the 
transept is the chancel about thirty feefc square and with a domed 
roof about fifty foot high. The whole is plain and simple, but clean 
and in good order* The funds for repairing the church have been 
given by the native Christians of Mandapeshvar and the surrounding 
villages* 

To the north of the Cathedral is another largo building apparently 
a college hall. Inside of a row of cloisters, about nine feet broad 
and ninety feet long is a central hall, forty-five feet square, with 
four arches on each side- North of this hall and cloisters is another 
much-mined pile of buildings, and, on the west, a great enclosed 
quadrangle* 

At the foot of the west wall are two stones with Portuguese 
writing, one n dedication stone apparently dated 162:3 j 2 the other a 
tomb stone* 

On the eighth of December, the festival of the Mandapeslivnr 
Virgin, Srilnbm Kosehoang (N. S. daCoucei^Ao, Our Lady of 
Conception), a fair is held, which, among Christian festivals, cornea 
next in popularity to the fair of Mount Mary in Bdndra. Numbers 
of childless people, Firsts* Hindus, and Musalm&ns as well 03 
Christians, come and make vows, A large bell, said to have cost 
£25 (Bft* 250), was given to the church by a man whose prayer for 
n son was heard. 

About a hundred yards south of the Cathedral and college mins* 


L Vupdt(ia3m P Trrma* B am*Q*og. Soc. VII. 1+6. About 1835 a Mr, J, Forbw 

of Bombay, with tba help of 1 pipal tree root, eUmW to the top of the W»1I* He .%at 
for * while, and thou ■ lipping or Losing his hold, fell aiity orMTtnty ten into the court 
of the temple. Ho wjm camfrl to Bombay sensei™ and died that araning. Ditto, 
-The writing st4fr4 that t he college wm built ia Lts23 [UJ+S ?)na an np pondage to 
-the ehurvh bv order of the Infant Dom John HI- of Fortagil (Kina Dura JoAo f¥ jl 
Dk Cuuii&'a Bwiein, 1B5-; Tram, Bom G«f, Sot Vi L 147. 
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Chapter SI?. on a brushwood covered knoll rvbout I&O feet high, stands a high* 
Places flflatcrsat. domed whitewashed tower, ending in wh.nl looks like ft beifiy, The 
tower, which ia about fcrty-aix feet high, stands ora a plinth about . 
amjafe^iuajl, gfty feet in diameter* Except to tlio east, where ia a square outwork 
with stairs which lead to the rapper story, the tower is round with 
a veranda about nine feet deep, and* to the north, west, and south, 
are seven round vaulted guard-chambers about six feet in diameter 
and ten feet high. At a height of about fourteen feet the wall 
is surrounded by battlements about two feet high. In rid® of the 
battlements, runs a parapet paved with rough cement about eight 
feet broad, and from the centre rises a dome about fifteen feet in 
diameter and with stone side--walls about fifteen feet high, Front 
the stone walls rises a brick dome about six feet from the lip to the 
crest, and, on the outside over the dome, is a small building in shape 
like a belfry. 

This tower, which is very notable for miles round, is generally 
known ns the High Priest's Dwelling, the Sir-FSdrT* Bungalow, hut 
it was probably a watch-tower. The upper platform com euau da a 
wide view. To the east, beyond a broad stretch of brushwood and 
brab-potm forest, rise the wooded slopes of the Kanheri and TulsE 
hills. To the south, over a rich well-wooded stretch of rice fields 
and mango gardens, are the cocoa palm groves that fringe the sea 
near Andhuri. To the west, across a tract of mangoes and 
brushwood, is a broad belt of salt waste and the long level of the 
Gomi island. To the north-west are the ruins of Bassem, the 
Basseira creek to tho north, and, beyond the creek, the flat back of 
TungAr and the finely rounded peak of K&mandurg. 

About the middle of tho sixteenth contrary (1556) tho Franciscans 
changed the cave-temple in to a Catholic chapel. They built a wall 
in front of the Cave and screened off or covered with plaster most of 
the Shaiv sculpture; in some places care Seems to have been taken 
not. to damage them. 1 In connection with the large monastery 
founded at that time by the great Franciaean missionary, P. Antonio 
de Porto, a church and college were built on the site of the cave, tho 
cave for rating a crypt. Hie church was dedicated to Nostra Senhora da 
Concei^ao and the college was meant for the education of 160 orphans. 
Hound the hill there was a colony of 200 converts* In the height 
of its prosperity Dr, Garda d^Orta {1530-1572) describes it as 
Maija^ a very big house made inside the rock. Within were many 
wonderful temples which struck all who saw them with awe. 2 A bout 
forty years kter {1003} Cento wrote: 'In tho island of Sfilsetto 
was another pagoda called Maaazaper, which is also cut out of solid 
rocks in which lived a Yogi, very famous among them called 
Katcmaar, who had with him fifty Jogis, whom the inhabitants of 
those villages maintained' The priest Fra Antonio do Porto being 
told of this, went to him. But the Yogis of that island had so 


1 Pfi Coiito |Di A m*n. vn, 24$} that, wbfli in 1559 tbo FrniciHtiu received 

ff" 1 ^“^J*** 1 *^ «Wii Bukl. exjMrEied tho Yojp f they did 

Willy Lortcct 
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great a fear of him that bo sooner did they see him, then they left 
the temple and went away. Only divine power, says De Couto, 
e( nild have made these fifty men leave their temples and their lends, 
and fly before two poor sackcloth ed friars. The priests entered the 
cave and turned it into a temple dedicated to N. S. de Pifldade. The 
Franciscans afterwards established a royal college for the island of 
SAlsette for the education of the children of all eon verted to 
Christianity. King!). Jo&ogranted this college ell the revenue and 
property that had belonged to the pagoda, 1 

In 1095 Gomel I i Careri described it as Monopeaser, an under¬ 
ground church onee a rock-temple, on which had been built a 
Franciscan college and monastery. It was 100 spans long and 
thirty broad. The front was built, but the side walls were of rook ; 
close by was another rack-cut pagoda. Five religious men lived 
there, receiving from the king of Portugal 130,000 pounds (oOUO 
paras) of rice a year* which, except what they ate themselves 
distributed to the poor. 5 In 1730, after the Manttha conquest, Dn 
Perron found the Maedapeshvar churches and buildings abandoned. 
A church to the left of the caves had a Portugaieae wiping dated 1 5m 
The Manittids had destroyed the place and earned the timber to 
Thdna s In 1804 (November) Lord Valentin found the nuns of a 
very handsome church and monastery* Tho chnroh was onginally 
lined with richly carved wood panelling. In the centre waa the 
head of a samt tolerably executed imd surrounded with wreaths of 
flowers. The other sculpture was in excellent taste. The whole 
was in mins, the roof fallen in. Under the church was a small 
rock-cut temple square and flat-roofed with a few deities and othc^ 
figures in has-relief. The priests had covered the sculptures with 
plaster and turned the cave into a chapel. But the original owners 
were uncovered and again worshipped/ In 18o0 Dr Wdnou found 
tin? cnve-templo used by tho Homan Catholic inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood as a church instead of their built church which hud 
fallen into decay.® 

Ma'ndvi, below the northern spur of Tungiir hi SI and fifteen 
miles north-oast of Bassoin, lies on the old trade route from SopJira 
up tho Ttbsa valley to tho Tal pass, It has a picturesque romed 
convent and a Portuguese fort. 7 Among the inscribed Atones in the 
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Collector's garden at TMna there is one front M&ndvb It records 
a grant by a SilhAra king* * but is much worn and hard to read. 

Mane, in SatIsctto* about four miles east of Kurla with a 
Christum population of ninety-two* has on old well-preserved church 
dedicated to St. Anthony, measuring thirty-seven feet long by 214 
wide and twelve high. The parish priest, who has a good vicarage* 
draws £1 IGs* (Rs, 15) a month both from the British and from the 
Goa governments. Them is no master. During the conflict of 
jurisdiction between the Archbishop of Gpa and the Vicar Apostolic 
of Bombay, half of this village aided with the Vicar Apostolic, and a 
separate church was built about LS&2 and dedicated to St. Anthony, 
Fifty feet from the church are the ruins of two Portuguese buildings, 

Ma ilikgad Fort* in MAnikgad village, on the hill of the same 
name about fifteen miles south-east of Panvel and about 1873 feet 
high, is impregnable from three sides, and the upper part can bo 
reached only from the south. The fortifications on the top* which 
are of extremely rough workmanship, were probably raised by 
Angriu, to whom it was ceded in 17by the Peshwn. 1 In 1852 
the fort was ruinous. Water was abundant and food supplies 
available, 2 

Ma'mkpur is a Village close to the Bassciu-Road station with a 
double storied rest-house and traveller's bungalow with mossman. 
Close by are Mr. Minskji Kharaetjfs large salt pons* which are 
locally know n as MAniktigar* 

Manor* in Mdbim, a small town on the Vmtama with a population 
of -188 souls, lies see miles south of Asheri and ten east of the 
Falghar railway station. The VaiUrna is tidal at Manor, and boats 
of five tons (30 hhandis) can pass to the lauding place in ordinary 
tides, and boats of ten tons (40 khandis) at springs. Under the 
Portuguese it was the head-quarters of a district or pmgana with 
forty-two Tillages and one Barrator** The fort of Manor is 
mentioned with A when as two of the chief Portuguese strongholds 
in north Th&na, 4 Setae of these references may refer to the rarfc on 
the AsAva hill. But there is id bo at Manor a small hill or eminence 
with a bungalow like a fort, and a cistern. In 1034 it was 
described as round, about the si^o of a two-steried house* the roof 
of the upper story resting on pi I bra. In the lower story were two 
large balconies supported on pillars for the defence of the tower* 
There wns a gooa store of lead and gunpowder, five pieces of 
ordnance, seventy muskets, thirty iron balls* and thirty torches. 
Close to this fortified house was a stockade about three-quarters of a 
mile round* with a tower in the middle and a settlement of twenty 
Portuguese families, twenty-three native Christians and eighty Hindu 
and Mu sal man archers* The place had been fortified to protect 


1 Mr. Canusfli MS,; Grant BuETh MarAthin, 103. 

7 List ed Cilil Furta, * Da Cunha'i Bmwuj, £0G h 
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Portuguese territory from the Ahmudnagar king (Melique), from 
the KoliSj and from Chaotia* The captflio of tli& fort farmed tbo 
revenues of tho district which amounted to £605 (16,072 pari&o*)} 
In 1 728 the fort ia described as on a rock, the walls not higher than 
no ordinary mansion, and from its position j form, and weakness, 
unworthy of the name of a fort. It hud eight pieces of ordnance, 
five of them useless, and a garrison of 104 men and three corporals." 

Manor! i in Salsette five miles west of Eorivli station, has 1600 
Christians and a church dedicated to Our Lady of Help, buik by 
the Portuguese in 1559. It was burnt by the Uarathis and rebuilt 
by the parishioners La 1815. It measures hfty feet long by thirty 
broad and eighty higb ? and is in good repair. The priest has a 
largo house and' is paid £l 10s, (Ks*15) a mouth by the British 
Government The sea trade returns for the five years ending 
1878-79 show average exports worth £10,056 and average imports 
worth £5137, Exports varied from £7039 in 1875-76 to £12,628 in 
1876-77, and imports from £2543 in 1875-70 to £6954 in 1876-77. 3 

Marol, an alienated village in S£lsette throe miles north-west of 
Kurin, has a population of 1250, and a well-kept church dedicated to 
St. John the Evangelist, It was built in 1840partly by subscription 
and partly from church funds, and measures 106 feet long by thirty 
high and twenty-five wide. Thu priest l™ a house and is paid £3 
(Bs.30) a month by the British Government. It has a school 
attended by about forty boys. About a mile from St. John's arts the 
ruins of a Portuguese church of unknown date, which was abandoned 
because the village was attacked by an epidemic. K ear the headman* s 
house is an old lake with, near the north-east comer, some carved 
Brdhmanic stones probably about the twelfth century. About a 
quarter of a mile east of the village, a bare sheet ol trap is hollowed 
into two largo underground cisterns^ one of them closed the other 
with two openings and excellent water* There are said to be two 
foot-marks carved on the rock* The feet and the cisterns aro 
probably Buddhist (a d. 1 00-600) . Id a small hut, to the west of the 
cistern, is a much worn Silhdm sun and moon or land-grant stono 
with ten lines of writing* It is almost unreadable; but the date, 
some year in tho eleventh century, can still ho made out* 

Maroli, in Sdlsette two miles south of Kurla with 145 Christians, 
hss a well kept church dedicated to St. Sebastian, measuring 52J 
feet long by 341 fact wide and twenty-four high. There are also 
tho ruins of a vaulted church dedicated to Our Lady of Conception, 
measuring fifty-two feet long by thirty-nine wide and twenty-fivo 
high. Close by are the mins of the priest*fl house, two wells, and 
a pond. 

Marolij about seven miles north of Cmhargaon, ia a small sea- 


1 O Chirm, dc Tin, IIL 221. 
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clotted bushes, some stunted teak, and, in a few nooks and hollows, 
a deep green mango or a grey~green fig, 1 The lower uropea nave 
patches of bright green foiranti bushes and mangoes, and a thick 
growth of teak and other leafless or nearly leafless trees. 2 About a 
quarter of a mile past the second mile-mark,. the rotwl bops the crest 
of the spur und. rums west, past a small refreshment shed^ along the 
plateau [hat stretches to the body of the hilL This plateau, 
rising gently to the north-west, is rocky and bare with dry underwood, 
bright green kamiui brakes, a sprinkling of leafless teak, and 
scattered mangoes, /ftwitafa, ana figs. In places there are 
wooded knolls and hollows, but the smooth bareness of most of the 
surface, and the hacked and stunted farms of the trees and hushes, 
show that till lately mack of it was under tillage* * In front rise 
the tree-capped crest of G^rbat and the Governor 1 a Hill, and to 
the right Panorama Point, and beyond it the hat-topped bluff of 
Peb Fort and the rounded peak of Xdkhinda^ To the left Gdrbat 
stretches in a long low spur that rises in the distance into the sharp 
point of Sendai. From the foot of the Gtfrbat ridge a succession of 
bare flat-topped spurs, divided by deep-cut ravines,, fall into the 
plain which stretches withered and misty towards the dim-looming 
Sahy&dri hills. 

During the third mile, with a rise of about 550 feet (976>'38 to 
1525 07), the road leaves the plateau and climbs a rugged hill-side, 
strewn with boulders and with lines of coarse withered grass* 
drv underwood, and bare leafless trees.® Close to the fourth mile, 
at u height of 152&-07 feet, the road enters the sheltered belt of the 
Neral wood with varied tin is of green and a sprinkling of leafiesa 
grey. 4 In a tree^fringed gtudo dose to the fourth mile-mark is 
a small shed* and n stand-pipe and trough with water that lasts 
for about ten months in the year. Beyond this hollow, the road 
winds between tho upper fringe of the wood and a bare rocky uu| 
till it reaches the upper wooded plateau, where, leaving the Behrli 
Mkrtr or Wild-Palm grove on the right, it skirts the upper edge 
of the rich Bckri Wood, overlooking a sea of waving tree tops 
whose bright leafage,, nnfrayed by wind and nndimmed by dust, 
rises from the beflch-like terrace that skirts the foot of tho 
Gar hat crag. Below this bolt of green stretch tho grey under- 
alopes* and beyond the slopes lies tho misty plain, its baked and 
withered fields, relieved by graves and ponds and by the flashing 
links of tho slow-flowing ITlMa. To the right, with sharp stoop 
EiirzBjtSL tho road mounts the bare face of the .topmost a ^ flr f J 
reaching at the fifth mile-mark & height of 213S49 feet. A. little 
bo vend the mile-mark stands the toll, on tho crest of tho neck 
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The hill top, which has an estimated! area of 5000 acres or about 
eight square miles, consists of n main central block and two smaller 
side ridges or wings* The central block, with an average breadth 
of about half a mile, strciches nearly north and south from tho 
narrow ridge of Hart Point in the north to the rounded bluff of Chuuk 
in the south* Parallel with the main hill, and joined to it by short 
necks, arc two i*purs, the larger, to the ea^t, at retelling about two and 
a half miles from Panorama Point in the north to Grirbat in the south, 
and the smaller, to the west, stretching about a mile and a half 
from the sharp point of Porcupine to the large bluff of Louisa Point* 

The toll, at the top of the steep EigKag on the Neral road, stands 
about the middle of the east wing or outlying belt. From tho toll 
the east wing runs north for about a mile and a quarter, rising 
into the tree-crowned crest of (governor's Hill, and, beyond a deeply 
wooded hollow, stretching into the long back of Panorama Point* 
South of the toll, beyond the rugged deeply-wooded Gdrbat Head, 
the spur narrows to a neck, and, again broadening to about a quarter 
of a mile, tapers, with u high wooded crest, nearly a mile south to 
G air bat Point* West from the Neral toll, through thick woods, tho 
ground falls, for about a quarter of a mile, to the Hat neck or 
iathmuSj which between high richly-wooded bunk*, joins the eastern 
wing to the north end of the central hill. 

From this neck the central hill, wooded throughout except a few 
glades and rocky plateaus, swells into tree-crowned knolls, and 
stretches south for nearly throe miles to the bluff rounded cliff of 
Chuuk* The central hill-top may bo roughly divided into three 
parts. A north section, that, with one or twokuolk, rises from the 
edge of the cliff tq a raised plateau of rock about 2500 feet above 
the sea; a middle section, that, from both sides, slopes nearly 300 
feet to the bed of tho west-flowiiig Fishamith stream; and a south 
sectiouj that, with a rocky central plateau little lower than tho 
north plateau, and one or two outstanding knolls, stretches from 
the valley of the Pishftrndtb to the rounded bluff qf^Cbauk* For 
about a mile from Hart Pqint to the Church Plateau , the northern 
section of the hill is thhilypeiuded, with only a broken line of houses 
separated by stretches of wood. On the Church Plateau the hquKca 
stand closer together, and, along the edge qf the eastern cliff, 
groups of huts and small .shops cluster round the market place. The 
slopes of the central hollow are the thickest peopled part of the hill, 
rows of close-grouped houses stretching across nearly the whole 
breadth of the hilbtop. The so a thorn section, except the Chuuk 
hotel, the sanitarium and one or two private dwellings,, is almost 
without, houses* 


From the central hill* about n quarter of a mile west of the Church 
Plateau, a low thickly wooded neck, about 200 ymrds long and half 
a mile broad, loads to the small western wing or hill-belt, which, 
with bare narrow ends and a wooded central crest* stretches about 
a mile and a quarter from Porcupine Point qn the north to Louisa 
Point on the south* 
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Over almost the whole hill-top there is little Boil, scarcely any 
gras.**, and a thick crop of small black boulders. The topmost 
layer of rock ie a soft porous iron-day, through which, by the 
beginning of the hot season, the whole rainfall has drained, leaving 
in many places ft leafless black underwood, glades of withered 
grass, and pathways deep in rusty dust. In spite of this dryness 
and want of soil, except some winding glades, otto or two stretches 
of bare sheet rock, and the wind-swept shoulders of the larger 
spurs t the bill-top is everywhere shaded by a thick growth of 
brushwood* creepers, and trees* In parts, the rocky leaf-strewn 
ground has only a scanty undergrowth of leafless bushes, and tho 
trees are so stun led and gnarled a^ to be little more than coppice* 
But over most of the hill top the boulders are hid by ft sprinkling 
of seedlings and evergreen brushwood, the thicket is green with 
tho fresh hanging boughs of well-grown trees, and, in sheltered 
della and hollows, tho underwood is full of leaves, long-armed 
climbers swathe the lower trees anti bushes iaito masses of green, 
and lofty tree tops wave high overhead. Through all these woods 
and thickets narrow lanes wind up and dawn the uneven hilLtop, 
shaded and often overarched with trees r From outlying points, 
where the lane winds clear of tho thicket, the wooded hill-top swells 
from tho odgo of the cliff to the central ridge, a coo] bank of fresh 
green broken by only a few of the higher house*tops* Through a 
screen of waving branches and tree tops, across the bay-like 
valleys, the hill-aides fall in steep rings of trap, each ring marked 
by a band of yellow grass or a belt of evergreen timber. The lower 
elopes are gashed with watercourses, lines of black rock dividing 
brown bare-topped knolls, whose sides, except some patches or 
evergreen brushwood, are gray with the stems and branches of 
teak and other leaf-shedding trees. For a mile or two further, 
smooth, flat-topped mounds, divided by deep ravines, stretch across 
the brown withered plain. 

The six leading Points or Headlands are, Hart at the north and 
Chnuk at tho south of tho central hill. Panorama at tho north and 
G4rbafc at the south of tho oast wing, and Porcupine at tho north 
and Louisa at the sooth of the west wing. Besides these, several 
smaller bluffs or capes break the winding lips of the bay-liso valleys 
that separate the main anas or spurs of the kith The seven most 
important of these smaller bluffs arc, Alexander and Little Chauk 
in the south-east between Gdrbat and Great Chauk ; One Tree Hill, 
Danger, Echo, and Landscape between Great Chauk and Louisaj 
and Monkey in the north-west between Porcupine and Hart. In 
addition to these smaller head lands, three spots in the central crest of 
the bill are known as point*, Artist Point to the north of the Church 
Plateau, Sphinx Point above Alexander Point, and Bartle Point to 
the south of Chauk hotel. 

Thera L$ considerable sameness in the leading featured of these 
points. In most of the main points a wooded crest narrows into a 
bare boulder-strewn slope, and the slope dwindles into a smooth flat 
tongue or table of rock, ending in a cliff clean cut or buttressed by 
an oatlying tower-1 ike crag. From distant parts of the hitl the points 
1 1061-30 
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stand oat, with stretches of black rock, white patches of sum-bleached 
gmss, Tagged copse, or a few stunted wind-worried trees. 

Almost all of these outs tan ding headlands command viewa of 
the green swelling summit of the bill* of its black wall-like cliffs* 
overgrown plateaus, and steep under-slopes, and of the hazy 
a moke-dimmed plain, that, broken by isolated blocks of hill and 
brightened by ponds and wooded villages,, stretches north beyond 
the ClhAs valley, east to the Sahyadris, south tbrongh arngg&d land 
of confused spurs and peaks, an cl west, between tbe even mass of 
Prabal and the shivered scarps of tbe Cathedral Rocks, beyond the 
salt flats of Panvel, to the shimmering sea from which dimly rise 
the ships and buildings of Bombay, The distant hills of S&lsette 
and North Thina, the bluffs and peaks of the Sabyddri range, 
and the flat ridges and isolated crests of Bor and Koldba are seldom 
cl early seen. But to the south-west the sharp pillar of leal gad 
Htands out from the centre of a swelling plateau ; to the west, from 
a belt of bright green forest* rise the steep bare sides of the flat 
tree-crowned crest of Prabal; and to the north, sweeping north¬ 
west from Panorama Point, their lower slopes half hia by haze* 
stand, in mid air, the fantastic rocks and pin nudes of Chanderi, 
Tilth, and B&va Malang, their scarps and crests clear ent ag by the 
hand of man. 

Boginning from the north and working east the points come in the 
following order: Hart, Panorama 1 GArbat, Alexander, Little Cbaub, 
Great Chant, One Tree Hill, Danger, Echo, Landscape, Louisa, 
Porcupine, and Monkey* 

Hast Point, at the north end of the central block of hill, takes its 
name from Mr. W. Hart, of eho Bombay Civil Services who was 
Secretary to Government about 1053, Its native name is KdlerAika 
Peda or the Black Forest Plateau. Near Hart Point the path runs 
along a wooded crest with line views of the wild Bavn Malang 
hills. Lcaiing the main body of the hill it winds down a raiher 
steep wooded slope to the Point, which is a narrow wind-swept 
table o! black rock with patches of yellow grass, a few stunted 
bushes to the west, and a row of trees fringing a- sheltered crevice 
to the east. To the right, across the deeply wooded gathering 

f rotsnd of one of the branches of tbe Mdldunga stream* rises a bare 
igb bluff, and on the other side of the main valley runs tbe long 
high shoulder of Governor's Hill and Panorama Point richly wooded 
in the sooth and stretching north barer and more weather-worn, 
with straggling crannies yellow with dry gross and a few hollows 
and narrow ledges green with boshes and trees* North-west of 
Panorama Point stretch the wild fantastic peaks of the Bara 
Malang range. To the left* beyond the wooded hollow of Male Pa 
spring, the bare scarps of Porcupine Point rise in a narrow flat- 
topped cliff. Beyond Porcupine Point are the massive isolated crag 
sod long wooded back of Prabal, and, in tbe plain, tbe low hills of 
Vsnja and Morpa. 

Pano&asia Point, tbe north end of tbe eastern wing or ridge, 
Wees its name from its far-stretchi ng views to the east and north. 
Its native name is GadAcba Bond, or the Fort Head, because it 
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overlooks Feb Fort, the moat eastern peak of the Biva Malang range. 
Leading the thickly wooded neck above the Simpson Reservoir the 
path winds among deep woods, which every now and then open on the 
right and show the tree-covered slope of Governor's Hill. From these 
woods the path crosses opener ground with leas soil and leas shelter* * 
and smaller and more stunted trees* To the right the hill-side rises 
bare and rocky, broken by clumps and patches of trees,* To tho 
south] looking across to the Simpson Reservoir, thick tall trees hide 
the site of the Eiptunsfone Lata, whose ruined earthen dam shows 
red among the trees. Further on, the wind-swept spar gradually 
narrows to a rocky neck only n few yards wide. Beyond the 
neck the point rises into a knoll crowned by a small dark prove, 
and again sinks into a bare table of rock, 1 Tho point commands one 
of tho widest views on the hill, both of Mat hern u itself and of the 
plain and bilk to the east, north, and west. To the south -east at 
the foot of the bold wooded crest of Governor^ If ill stretches the 
rich green bolt of tho Bohr It Mdr or Wild-Palm forest, and, beyond 
are the lower slopes brown and grey with leak and other leaf-shedding 
trees. Across the plain, beyond some isolated fiat-topped blocks of 
bill, looms the massive wall of the SahyMris, many of whose bluffs 
and fortified peaks, can bo recognised when the air is clear. In the 
foreground, north-west from tho end of tho point, stretches the 
great Bava Malang range, beginning in Peb or Pebak whose bare 
flat-topped head is circled with the remains of Mughal and Mar&tha 
fortifications, Behind Peb, rising with a rather gentle slope into a 
rounded point aud then falling in a narrow ridge, is Nikhicd* 
Beyond Ndkhind bare steep spurs rise to the foot of the massive 
tower-like crest of Chanderi. Further off are the jagged peaks of 
Mh&s-Mal and Navam-Navari, or tho husband and wife* said to be 
ho called because the hill-side once opened and swallowed a marriage 
party crossing from Badlapur to Fanvah In the extreme west the 
range ends in a pair of great hills, to the right the long rugged 
outline of Taivli and to the loft- the sharp clear-cut pinnacles of B£va 
Malang or the Cathedral Rocks. To the left, with Praha! as l)ack 
ground, ia a fine view of tho wooded ravines and bare cliffs of Hart, 
Monkey, and Porcupine Points, 

In 3 tho distance, to tho west or south-west, just clear of Prabal, 
are Great and Little Karanja (ICIGO). North of these lies Bombay 
harbour with Elephant a (508) in the centre and the bug level line 
of Bombay in the distance* Further north, the first high Land is 
Trombay, or the Neat's Tongue (1000), Still further north, beyond 
the long stretch of the Karla marshes and rice-lands, rise tho 
EAlsetto hills in three waves, each wave marking the site of quo of 
the Bombay reservoirs, Vehdr to tho left, Tulsi in the centre, and 
the still unmade Year to the right* In front of the Yeur hill lies 
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1 The chief tree? the dork ehtw-growing and thorny jtanttal Catoya or bo re a, 
and the till but at ruMet-toaved rdra# HetcrOphrigm* mxburghiL 
* The are wild limoa. mdkh&lw AUIauLi* monopbylk* anjiuiif Mcmscylon odule. 

*nd SyEfiinm jainbolaUQin. 

J The detail* of the distant ww are contributed by Mf, F, B. Mfrclarwi, C E. 
The more diitant hill* ci Ik bo H*a only in very d«T weather. 
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Peraik Point, pierced by the Pea mania railway, and, beyond Peraik, 
winds the Kalya n creei or estuary of the UlhAs, Over the creek, 
to the north j between IMva Malang and T&vli, rise the peak of 
EAmandurg (2100) and tho tableland of Tun gar (2195). Clear of 
Tfivli, to the right, stands the high cone of Dugud, and, beyond 
it, Tukrnuk (261(3), overlooking the Yauarna valley* North of 
Taktnak, the Snrya range, visible only ou very clear days, ends in 
the far north in the jagged top of tho great fori of Ashori (1689), 
Eastward there is little to attract the eye in tho Vada hills, but, on 
the north horizon, over the point of Peb, may be seen tho sacred 
peak of SIfth&lakshiuh 1 Still further east, from the middle distance, 
rise* the deeply-cleft ridge of Mihail {2815}. guarded on the west 
by a tower-like column of basalt. Close behind tho chief hill, and 
apparently adjoining it, is Okhota or Little M&htilL The bold distant 
headland, ea*t of Mfikuli, is Vatvad, the furthest visible point of 
the Snhyftdri range. Behind Vatvad, to the easfc p is the famous hill 
of Trimbak (4254), the sacred source of tho Qodivari. Still further 
east, and a little to the south, is Anjuucri (1384) the hot-weather hill 
of NAsOc, which lies fourteen miles to the oast* Southward, as far 
as the range that separates NAsik from Ahmadnegar* the lino of tho 
Saliyidris has no striking hills. On the range that separates NiUik 
from Ahrirndnagar are the forts of Along and Kulnng, and, among 
the broken tops of the neighbouring hills, can he made out the 
conical peak of Kalsuhdi (5427), the highest point of the Sohy&dria, 
Further south GMrghiir and other peaks form a rugged and broken 
range, whose most interesting feature, Harishchnndr&gud (4562), 
is hid behind the crest of the Sabyudm which here torn west to 
Sidgad, whose sugar-loaf peak (323b) stands, out from tho main lice. 
The twin detached bilk to the north of Sidgad are Gtarakhgad and 
Machhindragad, Further south, on the line of the SahyAdri eresf;, is 
Bkimdahauknr (3-134), and, in front of Bhiuidshaukur, the detached 
hill-fort of Tungi (2019), and still further south on another detached 
hill the fort of PetL 

The Panorama Point view of tho SahyAdrie ends with Foth, But 
the top of Panorama hill, or better still Gfkrbat Point, commands 
a magnificent view of the southern SahyMrie and the Koldha hills. 
Following the line south from Both are the detached tableland 
of Dak (2808), then tho famous hill-fort ol Rdjmachi (2710) with 
its wall and gateways, and still further south the N&gphuni or 
Cobra's flood known to Europeans as the Buko's Nose. Last of 
tbs NAgphanj are the hill-forts of Lnhgad (3415) and Yisapur, and, 
to the south, are Tel Bail], Dhondsa, Bborap, and Puli all in the 
Bhor state* Of the South Thaim hills the most striking m Manuk grid 
(1878), like a smaller Vatvad, a few miles south of Uhauk village* 
West Of Alanikgad is the well-known funnel of Ksirndln (1540), a 
land-murk for ships entering Bombay harbour. Between Msnikgad 
and Earn 6k, beyond the silver line of the Dharamtar creek, tho 
Alibig bilk complete the circle with the fortified head of S&gargad 
(1164), and the sacred top of Eankoshvar (lOOO), 


1 DtUlh of MlMUkuhltii fere given p. 21®. 
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GjUhat Point, the south end of the eastern wing, takes its name 
from the quartz crystals or girt found on the spur that tuna east 
to Karjat Crossing the shoulder of Garbat hill the path sinks and 
runs along the eastern face of the point, forty or fifty feet below the 
crest of Gar bat hill. The bank on the right is well-wooded and 
below lie the varied tints of the evergreen Rekri forest- 1 Beyond the 
belt of bright-green forest, the hill sides, grey with leafless trees, fall 
to bare flat-topped spurs with Dhangar huts and patches of 
tillage. From the east side of Gar bat hill, with many ups and 
downs, the path crosses a bare rocky hill-side under a tree-crowned 
hill-top, A little further the point shrinks intc a narrow open neck 
with clusters of bushes and trees. Beyond the neck it again 
broaden;!, and, for about a mile, runs round a rising slope thick 
strewn with small black boulders, with patches of underwood 
abd well grown jimbida and russet vara# trees. From a bank 
crowned with bushes and large weather-beaten trees, the point 
slopes to the south, bare and boulder-strewn, narrowing to a smooth 
ledge of bare gravel. To the east the point falls in a steep cliff, 
below which the hill-side, scarred with ravines and treeless except 
in a few hollows, stretches in long flat-topped spurs far across 
the plain. To the south, some hundred foot below toe level of the 
point, a narrow flat tongue of reek rims south rising into the peak 
of Sandal. On the west of Ghrbat point this ledge or plateau runs 
for some distance slightly wooded and with patches of tillage. 
Beyond the plateau the hill-side falls into the Kbit van ravine, and 
again rises in the bare steep slopes and cliffs of Alexander Point and 
Little Chuuk, to the bill-top whose thick woods are broken by a few 
house roofs and lines of thatched bats. The exposed western crest 
of Garbat Point is at first rocky and bare. Then the path passes, 
across wind-swept glades and through sheltered dells, to the narrow 
neck that lends to the inner point, where it turns sharply down a 
steep slope, between beautifully wooded bank?, that rise, to the right 
in Gfirbat bill, and, to the left in the swelling crest of the main 
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Ale^akder Point, a small cape or headland standing nut from the Akmmkr,. 
enatorn face of the main hill about half ivay between the top of the 
KhAtvan ravine and Little Chant Point, takes its name from 
Captain Alexander who married a niece of Mr + Maloti, the founder 
of MAther&n ns a hill station. Leaving the main road about thfo 
(seventh mile from Neral, the path sweeps south through a deep 
wooded dell to a bare Bat bluff which commands a fine easterly view 
qE Garbat point and Sondai peak* and a westerly view of the cliffa 
that run south, to Little Chunk, and at their feet the deep green of 
Rftm Bagh or Rain J a Garden. 

LnrTL-E CbaitEj the bluff or bastion at the south-east end of the Ltitu C'hau& m 


1 Tbc deep grama ara tutfam* Mmuuflm odal^ pfoiFwi# CanlHit 
kumhku S*jh*(* Oimentfflui, And the bJi£ft ara pi Actinoduphisri 

UnctoIaU, and jttrtWi ; (be yplld^ gneoi uro thartddrri* Macanknrt rotbargbii, and 
JUffD&f-- Cifftyii arborea 7 the ptsjn wro (M™ Bricdelta and wmhar* ¥ or bms 

fjdMre md la^BmtrKmii purrUtara ; and the btOWB* Are raddptppd Aird&i 
and Atldj Girdnii ufflbogM. 
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main hill, takes its name from the country town of Cba.uk, about 
five miles to the Eouth. The road south to Little Chuuk, sheltered 
from south-west gabs, is richly wooded with & deep dell on the left 
and a tree-covered crest on the right. The broad level path winds 
through smooth open glades fringed by clusters of well grown trees 
mid by large black boulders. Near the point the hill top flattens, 
the trees dwindle into bushes* and the ground is bare and covered 
with black rock. Like Great Chuuk it commands a wide view of 
the rugged south* 

Great Ceauk, the contra! of the three great bluffs that form the 
southern Lice of Mfithcruu, takes its name from overlooking the 
country town of Chunk* From Little Chuuk the path crosses a 
wooded hollow, and from this the broad rounded point of Great 
Chauk stretches south, nt first wooded though flat, then bare, 
thick-strewn with small black boulders with one or two stunted 
mango tfees. and many dry leafless bushes. The point commands 
a wide view across the plain. Under the cliff stretches the deep 
green of the eastern Varoshu forest. Beyond the forest, on a bare 
Hat spur, duster the thatched roofs of Varosha, and about five 
miles across the plain, close to the deep green line of the Panvel 
high road, lies the country town of Chauk c Beyond Chauk the 
plain is broken by many ranges and spurs. To the right, beside the 
pinnacle of IsAlgad and the more distant funnel rock of Kamila, 
are many ranges of flat wooded hills, among them Mera Dongar 
above Pun, and, further to the west, the Sigargad range in Alt brig. 

One Tree Hill, the most westerly of the three bluffs that form the 
eonth face of M&therrin, takes its name from a large buttered jdmhul 
tree that grows on its hollow top. West from Great Chauk the 
road runs close to the edge of the hill side, and the hill top to the 
right has much stunted brushwood and trees. The western crest of 
the hill, open to the south-west gales, is bare except a few weather¬ 
beaten bushes. From the crest a footpath leads down a steep slope 
to two large rounded masses of rock,, the upper rock joined to the hill 
by a narrow neck, the lower separated by a deep-cut cleft. It is this 
lower rock which, from a large but lop-sided and wind-battered 
jdjnfcu!, takes its English name of the One Tree Hill and its Maratha 
name of Jamhul Point* 1 The top of the rook 3 rising in a steep slope 
to its south-west edge, yields during the rains a crop of grass rich 
enough to tempt grass-cutters to climb its steep sides. From th® 
upper rock are seen, close at hand, two of the western bastions of 
Chuuk Point, and beyond them the flat massive rock of Louisa Point. 
Some hundred feet below stretches a wooded plateau, part of the 
Varosba forest, and* to the left, rises the great flat range of PrabaL 
Between Prabal and Louisa Point, close at bund* are the Vanja and 
Morpa hills, and in the distance the rugged crags of T&vli and B&va 
Malang, 

Dagger Point. ^ Along the crest of the western Chauk cliff, 
gradually passing into deeper wood, a footpath strikes off the main 


1 The people alfip oOl ii the Strain bed Rock, NaVcAi T<*rL 
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road, and, keeping to the left, winds down a steep slope, across a 
rocky and bare hillside, with a few thickly-wooded della. The open 
parts along the crest of the Chuuk cliff comma ad a view o! the pillar 
of IsMgad to the sooth-west, and, to the west, of the steep bare 
aides o£ Prabal, with its fiat tree-crowned top, ending in the north 
in a massive crag. In front is the small flat- head of Danger 
Point, and, rising behind it, are the wooded crest and clean-cat cliffs 
of Louisa Point and the deep-wooded hollow of the bill-top above. 
Prom this the path winds through a sheltered wooded hollow and 
oat along the edge of the cliff, with a backward view of the high 
scarp that rans sooth to One Tree Hill overhanging the green belt 
of the west Yamaha forest. After some sharp descents the path 
reaches Danger Point, a a mall hare terrace shaded by a few well 
grown trees. To the north Danger Point commands a fine view of 
the rocky scarp of Echo Point and of the green hill-top behind. 
Further to the west stand the wooded crest* high cliff, ana buttress 
like rock of Louisa Point, and, between the point and Prabal, the 
valley of the Panvel river stretches to Bombay harbour* Beyond 
Linger Point the path sinks into the PisharndtL valley, passing on 
the light a deeply wooded bank in whose shade lies the shrine of 
Piaharndth, the guardian of Mdtherdn. 

Crossing the Pishanidth valley, which the new dam will turn into 
a lake, the path winds, through a thickly wooded hollow, to Echo 
PoiOTj a bare flat terrace with one or two stunted trees and dry 
leafless bushes. 1 On the right n black cliff rises to the richly 
wooded hill- top. 

Beyond Echo Point the path winds through sheltered copse, and 
again strikes the lip of the scarp at Landscape Point a flat terrace, 
furnished with a seat, and commanding a fine view of Louisa Point 
and Prabhnl. 

From Landscape Point the path winds through a richly wooded 
hollow up to the tree-crowned crest of Louisa Point. This, the 
southern end of the smaller or western wing, takes its English name 
from the wife of Mr. Fawcett, of the Bombay Civil Service, who 
was Revenue Commissioner between 1855 and 1859. Its native 
name is Tapurichi Send or the Pillar Head from the short 
isolated buttress-like crag at its point. From the crest of Louisa 
Point the path stretches south-west, at first under a well-wooded 
knoll, and then Along a plateau with fewer and more stunted trees 
to a bare smooth table of rock. To the left is the scarp of Echo 
Point, and, in front. Chunk cliff stretches as far as One True 
BEIL To the south-west stands the solitary peak of Xaalgnd, 
and on the west, lies the straight flat mass of Prabal with its 
broken northern crag. Joined to Louisa Point by n short neck b 
a large rock or crag with a fine northerly view over the part-tilled 
plateau of Masha and the lower peaks of Vanga and Morpa across 
the plain to tho Bdm Malang range* the slopes of Nikhiuda to 


* The troea are snjrtJUl, p*wM *itd blsck-lsttVfld mdfatdi* Of wild tuna* ; the harflM 

wpdptf*. 
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the right, the comb-like crest of Chanderi and the rocky pimples 
of Mhtws-Miila and Navara-Nanri m the centre, and to the left the 
wild outlines of T&vli and the Cathedral Rocks* 

Foecupine Var$T j the north end of the western winder hill ridge, 
probably takes its name because it was formerly a resort of porcupines; 
though, according to one account, its long thick snout and ragged 
bushes, like the quflla of the fretful porcupine, suggested the 
name. The people call it PriJki Point, mistaking its English name, 
or M&Idung&cha Sand that is Mildumgn Point. After leaving 
the richly wooded hollow at the top of Louisa Point, the path skirts 
the western face of the hill, across glades and through balls of 
evergreen trees and brushwood. 1 To the left a hare hill-side, 
with an undergrowth of leadens bushes falls some hundred feat 
to an evergreen terrace, part of the M&ldtmga forest. From a group 
of large anjani and rums trees tho point glopes north in a long 
narrow ledge. To the west, over the cliff, ia a fine view of the 
Mai donga forest deep-green or opening into withered glades. To 
the right Is the richly wooded ravine of M&klunga, in which is hidden 
Malet's Spring or Tip&chi Fnni. Above the ravine the hill-top is 
nearly flat and deeply wooded, the chimneys and red roof of 
Elphiustone Lodge showing among the trees. To the east stretches 
the Governor's Hill, the long crest of Panorama Point, and the tops 
of the B£v& Malang range, the flat rock of Feb, the gentle slopes 
of Ndkbimda, the sharp crest of Chanderi, the small pinnacles of 
Hhas-M£l& and Navara-T^avuri, and the ragged forms of T&vli and 
B£va Malang, Beyond tho point; after crossing some bare ground, 
the path leads along a hollow hill-aide through deep evergreen 
groves thick with fresh underwood and dim blog frees, 1 to the 
wooded neck that joins the western spur to the main hill, through a 
damp dell known as the KemMehu Tal or Buffalo's Hollow, adorned 
by some large straight-stemmed jdmbitls and mangoes. Further 
on, to the left, paths lead to Malet’s and Fonsonby^s Springs, while 
the main road pnaacs the Gymkhana and behind Elphinstono Lodge 
to Monkey Point, a small ledge of rock above Hart Point, with a 
fine view of the long cliff of Porcupine, Prabal, the Bdvu Malang 
range, the Panorama spur, and the wooded slopes abont Hart Point. 

MAthprdn is a mass of even trap-flows capped by a layer of 3 ate rite 
or iron cky, Most geologists hold that it was once an inland in the 
sea that cleared the wall of the Srihytidria and washed away tho 
Konkan lowlands. The crabs and shells that are still found on tho 
hill-top support this view, and, in the beginning of the rains, when 
the valleys are full of mist, the white wool-like doudi#, passing into 
the roots of the hill, leave the points standing like wave-worn capes, 
and the valleys rounded in the sickle sweep of a sea beach. But 
in do adless weather the stream-worn ravinca, the torrent-seamed 
hill-sidcfl, the points washed into narrow necks and pillar-Uke crags, 
the pktoaos crowded with masses of fallen rock, and, after heavy 


^ Chiefly/dmWjT, hmnufr, bambdt, frimhlfa, pbd* ¥ mad rcutngOM. 

Ttw chief We** mim HbimSdi, fAaddl^ptifi, Mrdd* t bamltis. uif| htmbH* : 

l±i€ unierfOod chitfly wi/iV % tfo# climbers tviioli*. 
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rui ii t the thundering rear of landslip?* fleem to show that the worn 
mnl ragged form of the hill is chiefly due to the fierce buffeting of 
the blasts and torrents of the south-west monsoon. 

The capping of highly porous and absorbent latent® or iron clay 
liua like n huge sponge on the iop of the trap. The latorite rack 
occurs in many forms. Fresh cut, us in sinking a woU, it k soft 
niul yielding* with layers of bright magnetic iron ore still unmixed 
with clay. When too iron is being oxydiaed, the structure is 
tubular* * 1 and, when chemical fiction liaa ceased, the boulders hnvo 
a hanl polished surface and flinty texture.* The terraces beluw the 
scarp are strewn with red lute rite bouldere, aome with sharp clear cut 
corners, others* weathered and rounded, Tho debris is in places 
over sixty feet deep, and, among it* ore blocks o£ columnar basalt 
with corners as sharp and fiiees as smooth as when they took form. 
The lateiito seems formerly to have been worked for iron, and so 
strongly h the rock charged with iron that a few chips of jdmbul 
wood turn the water of some of the springs black m ink, tinder Lho 
capping of iron clay tho hill is a ma^s of lows ef trap, laid layer 
upon layer* some layers only a few feet thick* others forming high 
cliffs, all of them Hot and even, not only in the different parts of 
MiUlierdn, bnfc with the sides of Pimbal and other more distant 
bilk. The trap though in places columnar is usually plain. ltd 
structure is naoro or less amygduloidal and in the hollows are 
minerals of the Zoolite family. Of these apophyllite, which in 
perhaps the most common, when exposed by blasting, ghown crystals 


1 Mr. Foot* gives the fu'Uetring dctnOd dcicriptiem of % lwd of tubular in>n-cUy 
found qp tbs of V.Jnli^u! fort in wrst Belgium Instead of showing this ordinary 
horlurntd or nearly l^rtwiitAi vciwulftr ClvitSu tho inmmit bed if gHTriximted by 
vertical tubuli running nearly through it, The upper ends of th tm tubuli are empty 
for s little, distance, giving the surface a. pLttcd appearance, but the tube* are 
generally tilled with Ei tWmargh: clay, and h&v* their wall* lined with s ghit very 
like that no frequently met with m the? vertsin id.nr boUowB of ordinary hitvrilea. 
Thu ttsLmh Vliy in diameter fruni Jth to JUi of an i&chp but arc generally hA than half 
jm inch across- Their height depends upon the thickness of tho bed and the glared 
siiltift show much Jitatoctitoid WSVIZMS of flnrfsee, | D the low or parts of the U-d the 
tubuli irw leas dUthict. There can bo little doubt that the formation of the*C tubes 
fs dn* to the action of percolating water. This structure is not m\ commonly met 
with ba tho ruddy-M<kd qufat amtiSnl forms m which the and vermicular 

cavifcus arc rather h >ld/,on tally disposed, Mom. GfloL Survey, XII, pt J, 2®7, 

1 The Into rite nr iroti-clay that is found overlying the traps in Rntmigiri. Thina and 
the Dvccsn, is of two kinds* A f^bmeotaxy met formed either in lake* or under the 

ami a ruck ihat appear* ns th® ktiDtuml bed of trap hilts, itself a trap, dunged and 
dccomi>os 4 i.| by tho action of the air. To distingniah b fl & B MU these two classes of 
mek t Mr. Foote hia jmspopjd that th® MeHLimcntary rock should h ® called laterite and 
the upper dKorapM trap iron-clay The IibcriEe. or ptuvmtile n;^ is much Iom 
eonnnon and Ions widespread.. It is found only in. some 3-u wiring tracts |n Katflimri 
ftiid in places in the UcCcam which probably were once the bottoms of lake*, 'Thu 
rock that Caps the IZatndgiri hi Hi, an d forms the nuruui.it bed of Milhcrdn and of the 
and other Deccan bilk, ii iron-clay formed from trap by the action of the 
air. Mr. gives the following details of sections in th® military roads through 

the Amholi and Thonda puses in RatnigirL The basaltic tucks graduate njio a 
motbrately hard yellowish brown or brown earthy mass which encloses many nuclei 
of the original rocks in varums ^tage* of deconijsohitjop. The Upper part* of the 
decompwd masa, from which the nndd have dissppeared, h»vp underacne a pn>ecis 
of eoncT=tii>nal MdhLillt-atiou from the inliltrstLon of surface waters holding iron in 
solution and arc assuming the onlinary laLcritmd jppejmmc® and reddish colour^ 
Mem_ C±eol. 3array, XII, pt, I p 
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of great beauty. Heukndite, niesutype, atillite, nod natrolite, as 
well as the crystals of quartz from which Gdrhat takes its name, are 
common, Tha trap weathers into soil that gathers at the foot of 
the different layers, sometimes in narrow lodges lit only fur the 
grow til of grass, in other places ia rich platen lib bearing the largest 
trees. 

Besides the beauty of the hill-top and of its views, a great 
chann in MiUherftJi is the plateau or terrace that almost encircles 
the hill from two to three hundred feet below its crest* This belt 
has a rich soil yearly freshened by mould swept from the 
hill-top. lu parts it lie* broad and open, dotted with mango and 
jimhul trees, and with &ome fields of rice or tuigli round a hamlet 
of Tb&kur or Dhangnr huts. Again it shrinks to a rocky path, or, 
at open wind-swept comers, yields only thickets of rough brambles 
or ragged buffeted fig bushes. But in many cores of the buy- 
like valleys, sheltered by cliffs from the blasts of the north-east 
and south-west gules, are groves of ancient evergreen trees whose 
stems rise straight and high, and whose small-leaved distant shade, 
letting in air and light, fosters the growth of evergreen brushwood, 
and, near springs and in damp dingles, nourishes patches of grass 
and tufts of fern. 

The chief forests in the main terrace are, in the north-east 
below Panorama point and the Governor's hill, the Wild-Palm 
Grove or Mar Rai; further south below Garbat hill the Bekri Forest ; 
to the east of Little Chunk, Itim Bilgh or liam P s Garden, also 
known as the Primeval Forest s to the south of Great Chuuk, the 
east Varoaha Forest, and to the west of One Tree Hill the west 
Varosha Forest; to the weqfc of Porcupine point the Maldunga 
Forest - t and between Porcupine and Hart point the Black or K*Ha 
Forest. All these woods are evergreen. The varied tints of dark, 
bluish, bright, and yellow green are softened, during the dry months, 
by a grey mist of lea If ess or russet tree-tops, and brightened, towards 
the d>jse of the hoteweather, by brown, pink, and golden tips that 
are ready to burst into leaf at the first fall of rain. 1 

The general features of most of these groves resemble those of 
the Mdr Rai, or Wild*P&lm Grove* which covers the plateau that 
stretches from one of. the zigzags on the main road about four 
and a half miles from Neral, northwards under the steep wooded 
crest of Governor^ hill and Panorama paint. From the road the 
path enters the forest near ka eastern limit, and passing north for 
some hundred yards, climbs a steep thick-wooded hank to an upper 
terrace which stretches to the end of Panorama point- The ground 
h rocky, b&re of grass, and thickly strewn with leaves. There is 
much underwood, some fresh and green but most either leafless or 
withered into yellow or brown* In the outskirts, the trees though 


1 Thfl dark grew ire- chiefly iWgHl. kumbdk f ds/njiw, unl tow jdmbhL* ; the 
hluLih gjTCEu tihitily aptdi, tad soma jdmbuh the, light ureena uhiedy tuir* . 
the gn^ti-grcyB. 4l*nrj afirf umban m the leaH&u grays, ruixri*. pgEJUrj, WOTao rdra* ; 
““f rnuvi a* withered brouriu dried y fllmj*- the brawn, pink and yellaw titm chiefly 
*eidj K tajAunj, and jfclAifv, 
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dose together, are small and stunted. Deeper In rise some straight 
unbroken jamhnt nnd mango stems* and one huge tig tree fifty-two 
feet in girth. In another dell, where the ground h thick with green 
underwood, h a grove of large jimhttl and fig trees, interlaced by 
festoons ©f the great climbing kdndml M whoso trunks, twiated like 
the coils of a huge serpent, are drawn to the tree tops and fall in 
straight heavy sprays with scattered deep-green leaves. Beyond 
this dell the wood is ognin thinner, with open plots and glades fringed 
by thickets of bright-green brushwood, overtopped by dark-green, 
bine-greenj and grey-green trees, and a sprinkling of bare leafless 
branches^ 1 * * * To the right the deep fringe of the wood hides the hill 
slopes, and, on the left-, a steep wooded bank rises £o the overhanging 
tree-crowned crest of Governor's hill* The path, climbing the 
steep wooded bank, lends to an upper plateau, where, in rocky 
deep-soiled ground with thick green underwood, among largo 
mangoes, jdmbuls, and arakftrjf, rise the slender ringed stems of the 
wild palm with its long hanging send tassels, and its leaves standing 
in long spikes or falling in large black rib bon-like tatters. Beyond 
this the grove narrows and dwindles till it ends under Panorama 
point. 

The hillsides of Mathernu are scarred by small streains which. 
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though dry during most of the year, bear in their clean-swept rocky 
channels traces of the strength of their monsoon Hoods. The west- 
flowing PLsharndfch drains the central section of the hill along a well- 
marked mip-ahnped valley, which slopes about 400 feet from the 
church plateau mi the north and the Chuuk plateau on the south. 
To a less extent tho hill-top is hollowed by the gathering ground 
of the Dhodnmb^cha pinij or Waterfall Stream, between Panorama 
point and the main hill ; by the drainage th ni centres in the .Millet 
Springs east of Porcupine point; and by the Varosha Streams that 
run between Louisa and Landscape points. With these exceptions 
none of tha streams drain any considerable section of the hi 11-top. 
The course of all is much alike Gathering the drainage of a small 
section of the hill-top they either fall with one or two clear leaps, or 
bv a long rapid rush force their way through boulders and shingle 
from the 5 edge of the cliff to the lower slopes, and, winding among 
the spurs at tho hill-foot, End their way into one of the main lines 
of drainage east to tho Ulhds, south to the PdtaJganga, or west to the 
Panvel river. 


* 


Starting from the north and working eastwards,, the chief of these 
streams are the Nertd Water, Neralachi F^ui, which rises below the 
Governor's hill and passing east and then north along the ravine 
between Panorama point and the Neral spur, falls into the Ulhas a 
little to the west of ^eral. The Bokn Stream, Bekricha V£da f 
from below Gdrbat hill, passes east through the Bokri forest, and, 
entering the plain to the south of the No nil spur, flows east to the 


l The bright gr**B^jii*hss aro btikfuidm, gtbi*, Mil larmmt*. Tho liark-greon trs» 

oJh*, mango**, m&jdMbMMk; tho bliUili-greesa ire aptii*, and climbing 

the graywh-grcea *rc wmharM and ; ud the branches belong to mfiir, 

fVlAj'r^ and rwiada. 
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UlhiLf, The Sonddi or Kdtvnn Stream, Sondiii Vdda or Kdfcvan Vida, 
between Odrbnt and Alexander point, fed by a large share of the 
hill drainage, flows south along the chief of the Jfdtherfn valley* 
past the town of Chaut into the I'jilAlganpi. The kittle Kit van 
between Alexander point and kittle Cfamilr, after a steep south- 
easterly course, joins the main Kdtvan under Gilrbat point Tho 
Jhlrgnou Stream, Burgaonelm Vdda, between Little and Gig Chant, 
meeting tho Kdtvan water, flows by Chant town south into the 
PdL&Ignngn. A little to the west, between Great Chunk and the One 
ln i p mil # tlic Vatuiih^ Strfeairij up wlioso iwiPru-w rocky Ix-^l flic 
Chuuk path struggles, rum aonlh md joining the Rorgaon and 
waten, pastes Chuuk nui falls into the Fttfilganga. Between 
Danger find Echo points, draining the tliiddy wwded central 
ho]iow of the hill-top between the church plateau on the north and 
i hauk plurmi on the math; the Pissharnith or Bund Stream, flows 
woMt over the cliff into tho Varosha river which runs aputh to 
L hank and the Pnt&lgaugn. In the hallow on the top of Hie hill, the 
bed of tho stream is crossed by three mraotirr walls, and lower 
down, just above the edge of the cliff, by a "much higher dam, 
which la expected to flood the valley back above the first wall 
* ^wnuip tlie garden terraces on the north bank. In 1850 
the 1 isbam^th flowed throughout the year with a considerable 
stream; but, f^r same years {mat, apparently from the increase of 
[ rCL !f ,id “ brushwood on its gathering ground it baa almost ceased 
to flow wsfore the beginning of the hot weather. In the corner 
between Echo and Louisa point, two nameless streams drain the 
sloping hill-top and fall over the cliff, passing west to the main 
htrcmi that, draining the valley between Math emu and Prabal 
flows south by Chuuk to the fetAf-mga. Between Porcupine 
*n(J Hart point, a largo area of the western bill-top and of tho low 
neck between tins central and western bill belts,drains into the 
atreutn known either as Pipdchi Pan! Vada, tbe Tub Water Stream, 
or as Muldungurhii Nadi the IkUdnng* River. Thh flows to the 
noitli-wo«t and then turns west to the !Wol river. Further to the 
eiwst the stream that drains the hollow between the Governor's bill 
mid Hurt point, one of the MiUdnu-a streams which is known as the 
Mtodnmbiahn Pini or tie Waterfall Stream, passes west into tho 
J rilor ' lh . roa ^ [ hti <leep-wooded valley in which are tho 
Simpson reservoir and the remains of the mined Elpliinstone lake. 

In spite of the rainfall of about 200 inches even tho 
etremns cease to flow ™ after Christmas. This i a ,W "SjJ 
to the pomns iron day and partly to tho dense growthof t mbir 
and brushwood that covers almost the whole bill-ton In HoO 
as has been noticed above, before the trees and i.wL ■ ' ° J 
preserved, the U,md or PishamAthstroam^vhS ‘ ” n ahw ^ d .'^™ 
during tho hot month*, flowed froeWvtm in 
from the cliff a stream of water over a fort wide 

^ *w <**•«- ■!ms , 5 , £ ts 
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and Mulet J s on the west of the main hill-top, Inst throughout tho 
year. Beginning from tho north and working oust, in the hollow 
iihove Simpson's reservoir, near tho old Dbangar settlement, ia a 
npriiig known m tho Fkauai or Jack-True Water. On the outskirts oE 
the Wild-Palm grove under Governor s hill, a few hundred yards 
from the road, is a spring which, fay a grant from a Mr Bamraji 
has been turned Into a rock-cut cistern with a Bat boarded 
covering. It is known as tho Black Water or Kitli Puni, and, till 
the middle of the hot weather, supplies the stand-pipe cm the road¬ 
side close to the fourth mile from NeraL On the south of the neck 
that, joins the eastern and the central belt of hills, close to tho 
beginning of GArhat point, are two springs. About half a mile 
further, near the siirth mile to the left of the .Market road, is 
Harrison's Spring which yields water throughout the year or at 
least till the middle of May. It has a cistern which was built ill 

1864- 65 nt a coat of £287 (Rs. 2876)+ Not tar off, another spring, 
in the market to the left of the police lines, has a cistern which w as 
built in 1SU5-66 at a cost of £132 (Ks+ 1322). The south of tho 
hill bn* three springs, one to the south and one to the north of tho 
Sanitarium, and a third on the south slope of the Pirsharmitli valley* 
At tho spring to the south of the Sanitarium a cistern was built in 

1865- Gb at a cost of £122 [Bfi. 1225)., Further north there nro 
three springs in the ravine between Porcupine and Hart points. 
Mulct Spring or TipAchi pani at tho he ml of the main ravin e, 
Ponsonby Spring or irhuterichi paid, that is the Buffaloes* Drinking 
Trough, al>out a quarter of a mile to the north, and Ropert J s Spring 
close to Hart puinL Of these the chief are the Mulct Springs, 
in the bed of the Muldunga, about 800 feet down a steep winding 
patlu The water of the main spring is held in a rock-cut cistern 
roofed by Iron sheeting, and there zire two smaller springs close by. 
The Mulct spring has never been known to fail und 13 the only 
drinking water used by European visitor*. 

For 1 the storage of water seven reservoirs have been made, two 
of which have proved failures* Tho chief site is in the Pisham&th 
valley, where, in April and May 1857, Mr. West, C- E_, built dams 
Nos. 1 and 2 at a cost of £397 (Rs+ 3975)+ No. 3 dam in the same 
valley was built in 1357-53 by Captain, now General Fuller, It. EL P 
at a total cost of £583 (Its. 5330) - f it was subsequently in 1800-67 
raised throe feet at 11 further cost 0 ! £115 (Bs+ 1156)+ These dams 
are all of masonry and are provided with sluice gates, which arc 
removed at the beginning of tho rains and are re-fixed in tho 
month of November, so that every monsoon the reservoirs arc 
thoroughly flushed, and a fresh supply of pure water gathered. 
The capacity of tho three reservoirs is 415,533 cubic feet, equal to a 
daily supply of five gallons a head to the usunl uamber o£ residents 
and visitors* 

In 1858, to provide water for the residents at the north-east or 
llarhat end of the hill. Lord Elphinstonu, then Governor of Bombay, 
conceived the idea of constructing an earthen dam in the valley 
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between Hart point and Panorama hiJI + The work was deigned 
and carried out by a sergeant overseer of the Public Works 
department under Ills Excellency's supervision, without further 
professional ad Tice. The result was that ? during- the first monsoon „ 
owing probably to an insufficient width of waste weir, the dam was 
washed over the precipice* and nothing renin ins but the faulty waste 
weir. The coat of the work is not recorded. A further unsuccessful 
attempt to impound water in this valleys at a site much higher up, 
near the Semi road* was made in 1868450. This site was suggested 
by Colonel Fife, H.E., Chief Engineer for Irrigation in 1807, 
without having had trial pits dug or any examination made beyond a 
rough survey. The scheme was sanctioned by Government on the 
10th July 1868, at an estimated cost of £663 (Rs. 6628). The work " 
was begun in November 1868 and was completed in March i860* 
By the 26th July* alter a very heavy fall of min, there were twentj- 
one feet of water in the reservoir and two feet running ovor tho 
waste weir. Five days later, the 31 sfc, the lake was empty. The 
cause of failure wag leakage under the puddle wall of the dam, which 
had not been taken down to the trap rock or other impervious 
stratum. As it was found that to rectify the mistake would 
involve a largo expenditure* the dam was allowed to remain as 
originally completed. It Lh commonly known as Fife's Filter, 

In 1878-74, as the GArbat end of the hill still suffered from 
want of water, it was derided to build a masonry dam on a rock 
foundation at a point a little below Colonel Fife's dam. The 
reservoir bo formed, which was suggested by and boars the name 
of Dr. Simpson the Superintendent, was begun in 1875 and 
completed in 1876 at a cost of £1626 [Rs. 16,260), In spite of 
its distance from the more thickly peopled port of the hill, this 
reservoir has proved of great service. The bed of the stream below 
the dam has been set apart for washing clothes, the quantity of 
water impounded being more than enough for this and other 
purposes. This is a great convenience to residents and visitors, as 
formerly during April and May, washermen had to tako clothes to 
the Clhds river wear Neral. The capacity of this reservoir, which 
wa« designed and built by Colonel Mauusell* R, E.* Executive 
Engineer* North Konkan* is 410,400 cubic feet. 

To remove all risk of water scarcity a fresh masonry dam is being 
built in the Pisharafitk valley below dam No* 3. The new dam, 
which ia to be thirty-eight feet high, will raise the water eight 
feet above dam No. 3, and will impound enough water to give 
a daily supply of thirty-five gallons to every person on the hill 
during its most crowded time. The site on which this dam is being 
built was suggested by General Fuller, R. E,, in 1857, and again in 
I960, The work* which* after General Fuller 1 * wife, ia to be named 
Charlotte Lake, has been designed by Mr _F. B. Madamn, Executive 
Engineer* North Kuukars, under whose supervision it is now being 
carried out. Its estimated poet is £2001 [Rs, 20,615). 

The porous capping of iron clay, which has made the water-supply 
ol the hill so scanty and bo hard to improve* has* at all times or the 
year* in spite of the heavy rainfall* eu^nred [or Mat he ran freedom 
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from malaria, There is no marsh on any part of tho hill and 
every stream bed ia a bare rock. All material for malaria is 
yearly swept away, aud p in almost all seasons, the thickest of the 
hill-top forests cran be entered without risk. The grass gutters 
and wood-cutlers do not suffer from fever, and, where fever has 
occurred, it has been due to dirt not to damp. A fit of ague may 
be caught among the clefts of the rocks, but there is no danger 
in open places where the air moves* It is this freedom from 
malaria that makes Mtftheran so healthy a change to most visitor*. 
Children, especially, soon lose the pasty flabbiness they hare brought 
with them from the plains. For the weakness caused by the rainy 
season in Bombay and for all mental or bodily complaints that 
- healthy exercise and a pleasant life can relieve, M ft f he ran has a. 
healing power. In severe and complex ailments its influence fails. 

For some time after the rains are over (October - November) the 
climate is pleasant. But, m the cold weather advances and the 
dry north-east winds grow stronger, the climate is ranch like the 
Deccan climate, and is neither pleasant nor healthy for those who 
have suffered from fever or from congested liver* In March and 
April, though the mornings and evenings continue cool and a hot 
night is iraus a a!, the midday heat is oppressive* This lasts till, 
early in May, specks of fleecy mist in the Fisharntfih valley show 
that a moist air has sot in from the sea. From' thia time, aa the sea 
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breeze freshens and the air grows moisten and cooler, the climate 
becomes more and more pleasant, till, in the end of May, 
thunderstorms gathering from the Deccan, drench the bill, and the 
season is over. Though the first heavy ruin drives away most 
visitors, those who can stay and are well housed, may, in spite of the 
wetness of the paths and the want of amusement', enjoy a fortnight 
or even three weeks of fresh hearty weather even when it rains, 
and, between the bursts of rain, bright cool days of great beauty* 
After two or three showers the views gain greatly in softness 
and colour. The bill tops are clear and purple, the grey leafless 
woods of the lower slopes become tipped with pink, gold, and light 
green, and the bushes threw out tuft* of pink and purple and sprays 
of scarlet and geld. 1 The baked white and black bill-sides soften 
into greys and browns, and a sudden greening passes over the warm 
rich plains. Even afier heavy rain, in fair days in July and August, 
the hill-top is pleasant, the paths are firm and tidy* not sodden with 
damp or overgrown with rank grass or underwood. 

The great event of the year m the breaking of the south-west 
monsoon* Some years the rains ccrao in by stealtk Gentle 
ahowers and light mists grow rawer and fiercer till the damp and 
discomfort drive visitors away. But* as a rule, the hot-weather 
ends with great thunderstorms from the east* finch as has been 
described as ns boring in tho south-west monsoon of 1865. 

In the afternoon of Momlay p June 6th 1865* sullen thunder began 


♦ 
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id the north-west, where clouds had all day been gathering in 
to wering piles* As they thundered the elonds moved slowly down 
across the north Konkan, nod, about four o'clock gathered against 
the jagged crest of Bum Malang. Tq the north, and all along the 
JMiu Malang range, the sky and land were filled with lurid chads, 
thunder, lightnings and rain, the Knlyiti river flowing black os ink 
through a scene of the most striking desolation and gloom* South 
of this abrupt line of storm, the country from Bombay to Khaudaln 
was full of pure calm light- Every village, every hut, every road 
and forest-track, even the bridge over the river at Chuuk, came 
clearly into view. The trees and groves looked magically green ; 
and the light picked out tho most hidden streams and burnished 
them into threads of molten silver* Tho Fimvol and NAgotbxm 
rivers shone like mirrors, and the sea was scored with liars of 
vivid sunshine. Suddenly, at about five, the h torm-rack poured over 
Bdva Malang like a tumultuous sea, and swept into tho deep valley 
between lUtbenin and Frab&l, with furious blasts and torrent, 
awful tliunder, and flashes of forked lightning. When the clouds 
had filled the valley tho min and wind ceased and the storm 
stood still, and, in dead stillness, the thunder and lightning raged 
without ceasing for an hoar* The thunder mostly rolled from end 
to end of the valley, hut it sometimes burst with a crash fit 
to loosen the bonds of tho hills. At six o'clock the storm again 
moved and passed slowly south over Prubai towards Niigotlina. 
Another each anting scene opened in the south* Every hut, trees 
and stream grew strangely clear, tlm rain-filled rice-fields and rivers 
fiushed like steel, while fleecy clouds lay cm every hillock and slowly 
crept up every ravine. As the sun sot behind Bombay ihe air 
was filled with soft golden light. Westward towards Thuna tho 
lull-tops were bright with every hue from golden light to deep 
purple shadow, while, among them, ihe winding UlhAs shone like 
finks of burnished gold. Then, tho moon rose, brightened the 
mists which had gathered out of the ravines and off the hiJta, and 
cleared a way across the calm heavens, while far in the south tho 
black embattled storm-rack belched I lame and thunder the whole 
night long. 

The next day fFucsdny) passed without el storm. On Wednesday, 
the 8th, eastward towards Khnndfila vast electric cloud banks began 
to gather. At two in the afternoon, with muttcrings of thunder, 
the sky grew suddenly black and lurid. Ai half-past two the storm 
passed west moving straight on Matberriru A mist went before 
the storm, thickening os it came, first into trailing clouds and then 
into dripping rain, with muttering thunder all the while* At three 
the valley between Matkenm and Prabal wm filled with the storm. 
Thunder Tolled in long echoing peals, and Rushes lightened the 
dense fog with oxtraoriliiwury splendour. The fog lasted with heavy 
riiiu till 3-45, when a light wind swept it west towards Bombay, 
where, about four, the monsoon burst. 

These appalling electric outbursts end serenely. The storm 
cloudy, retreat like a drove of bellowing bulls and their lxwfc echoes 
die beyond the distant kilb. The sun shines again in majesty, m 
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ever/ doll the delicious seand of running water wakens life, and 
the woods are vocal with the glad song of birds. 1 

The returns for the thirteen years ending 1880 show a yearly 
rainfall varying from 476’51 inches in 1868 to I36'48 inches in 
1877 and averaging 242'39 inches. These returns may be divided 
into two periods, three years of excessive rainfall with an average 
of 895 68 inches, and ten years of moderate rainfall averaging 
198*4 inches. It is worthy of note that the years of excessive 
rainfall come together and are the first seasons for which returns 
are available. Dr. Day, the last Superintendent, questioned their 
correctness, and, as the returns at present stand* the excess of over 
120 inches in the average of the first three years, compared with 
the highest figure that has since been reached, seems to imply an 
error so serious as to make the returns useless. The returns for 
the ten years ending 1880 show, that, on an average, the rainfall in 
January, Febniajy, March, and April, Is less than an inch; that it 
rises to two inches in May and to thirty-four in June, and that ft 
is at its highest, seventy-five Inches, in July; from seventy-five 
inches it falls to fifty-two in August* twenty-sight in September, 
and about four in October, During November and December the 
fall is again less than one inch. 

The following statement gives the detail* for the ten years ending 
i8601 

Md&fTdf* Rainfall s lS7l*t8M* m 
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The thermometer readings for the five years ending 1880 show 
that, on an average* December and January are the coldest months 
with an average mean maximum of 69* V. There was a rise in 
February to 72 56* in March to 78 3, in April to 80-8, in May 
a slight fall to 80 2, in June a further fall to 77 4, m July to 73‘8* in 
August to 72'6* in September it remained at 72*6, in October it rose 
to 74'9, and in November again fell to 72'9. 


* From t hr Overlaid Joau&ry 1<3 fc 13SD, p. 17- 

3 The record cn I ni inf ail during the thre* jmn 18681970 in 1368, Jnoe SS4 
July 162 33 h Au^ttil Suptcniber 53-55, Octobcf 5 SG, total 476 51 ; 

ISOS, May 035 k Juno 27T5 f July 172 25, Anguat 77‘S3, September 8S 87. October 
1641. total 363-66 f 1S70 P JumU 91?& Jaly 122 ^ 1 , Adtituf 43tf F September 1570. 
ud October 1542 ; total 32fim 
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Except on the fiat tops of some of the lower spurs no groin in. 
grown. The cost of bringing water limits gardening to ity? growth 
of European annual*, geraniums, fuscm*, heliotropes, and the 
oammoner roses, English annuals shoal d be sown soon after the 
rains are over, and almost all kinds including sweet peas do well, 
Fnscia and geranium cutting* can be grown on the hill* bu t in most 
gardens the plants have to bo renewed every season. Heliotropes 
and the common rosea thrive* but budded rosea die from too much 
damp. Early in October the house roof a Ate gay with balsams and 
other flowering plants 

Some years ago* on the right or north bank of the Pisliiiruath valley 
dose above the river bed, terrace* were cleared by a CLiinaman, 
and the garden is still kept up by a MaMbaleshvar Mn sal main oftbn 
TMvar or iron-smelting class. Ho grows cabbages, cauliflowers, 
beet, W£/ta?, and tomatoes, and plantains and pine-apples. 
Strawberries have been tried but faded. When the now dim m 
finished part of this garden will have to bo removed. The present 

n price* of vegetables are, for cabbages 6d. (4 as) each, lettuces 
a mm) each, large beet root 3d. (2 m) M small beet root 1 Jd. 
(1 anna), cauliflower 4|d* (3 tis) f celery 3d. (2 a*.) a brad, carrots 
I <L (9 pies) a pound, and flrZ. (2 as.) ft pound. 

In 1876, when the Simpson Reservoir wa* completed, some M41£s 
cleared a space on the left aide of the reservoir path, and, for two 
seasons, tried to grow vegerabies. The attempt failed and has been 
given up T The chief other marketable products of the hill are 
grass* most of which h let out for grafting at the rate of 6d. (4 a$) 
a brad of cattle, fuel gathered by the hill tribes and sold at the 
Superintendent 1 ® office at 4s* (Rs. 2) the khandi 3 baskets of ferns 
ana moss gathered by the hill people, jdmbul and kurand berries 
offered for sale in the market., and small quantities of wax and 
honey hawked by the Tb&kurs. 

Among the plants 1 of the hill the commonest Grasses are of the 
smaller kind 1 *, Anthistiria ciliatA, Uniohi iudica, Pamrum moittanuul, 
P. irigonum and briftoides* Chloria barbnta, hariali, Cyiiedon dactylon 


s These I Lata of pUEt* and animals arc condecisoil frc^ni th© wry interflit ing 
thnptcrs m Ur, Smith 1 * M^Lklin. They hare had the wH^Elt&v© »t reri§kiD by 
Dr. liibfA, Mr. EL H. Air ken *n4 Mr (1, W. Vidal. G. Md flfaddilioni by Mt, 
W. Mart, Pint Judge Bombay Small Caum Court Mid Mf. H. M. Binfwood, 5. 
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michti, Elen sine egyptiaca, and a species of Apluda, Of the larger, 
grasses there ore the aromatic feuko*, Andropogou muricatus, 
ginger-grass Audropogcm martini, Amndiaella gigaatea, and the 
cJtirka, Coix lachryma. Bamboos are found on the lower slopes. 
Thor grow also on the top but probably only where they hare been 
planted. Tho order Cyperacete and the genus Calamus are also said 
to be represented on the lower dopes. In some marshy land, about 
a mile to the oast of Ncml station, is a grass, probably an Andro- 
pogon, whose leaves and roots give oat a strong smell of turpentine. 

During the rains ferns find a most congenial climate on and 
around the hill. They are at their best when there are no 
visitors, bat they are still fresh in October, and, though shrivelled 
and dead-like in the dry months, uncoil their leaves with surprising 
promptness after the first heavy min. The loading ferns are the 
common Brake, Pteris aquilina, which has almost disappeared from 
Cldrbat pbint, but is still found in considerable quantities on the 
south-east slopes of the hill, near the top, a few foot below the road 
going from Alexander to Chuuk point. The Climbing Fern, Lygodi urn 
flexuosum, is also frequently found in the woods on the hill side.** and 
raretv on the top. Among Jess sparingly distributed species are the 
S&genia coadunata, Pteris quadrmnrita, Pteris poHudda, the Silver- 
fern Cheilanthes fnrinosa, and perhaps the Copper-fern Che il antbos 
dalhotwi®; of Maiden-hairs, Adiantum lunnktura and caudatuin, 
sod A. capillus veneris, Pmcilopteris virens, Nephrodium molk*. 
Nephrolepia toberosa, Athyrium felixfa'tninn, A. hohennckeriamim, 
A. falcatem, A 3 pkniuin planicaule, Pleopcltis membranacca, und 
Pleopeltis uuda, Acrephorus immerses, Niphobulns adnttSCeaH, 
and Lygodinm flexuodum, and the beautiful Polybotrium vulgare. 
'fhe last is very common in parts of the Sabyddria, but only a few 
(specimens have been found at MtftLarin, in the Simpson reservoir 
valley not far from Hart Point. 

Of Annual Herbs there are, soon after the mins set in, the Cobra 
Lily, Aristema miirtwii, with its erect white or purplish cobra- 
like hood, and, of the Ginger trilw, the Curcuma pseudo mont ami, 
ivitli yellow flo wers and rose-coloured coma. Of Ground Orchids, 
which flower chiefly towards the close of the rains, there are the 
giant orchid Plat on them HUfianom, Etabenaria longicalcarnta with 
several greenish-white, flowers, the small white-flowered Habenaria 
Candida? and tho large rare tlnbenaria eotnmelynifolia. Among 
Tree Orchids are tho Ena brnccuta with its large white flowers 
that bloom early in the reins, Eria dolzolli a later bloomer, Deudrobia 
berbatulum and chlorops both of which flower iti tho cold weather, 
and the Erides maculosuia with fleshy spotted leaves and in the 
rains a rose corolla freaked with purple Of other Herbaceous 
Plants there are tho sun Jci Ycrbosina biflora, bhamburda Bluioea 
holocerica, ganera Ageratnm couysoides, and bunder Yemeni a 
divergens. Of Balsams, Impatiena tomentosa, kleinii, and the 
rare rfralis, which is supposed to be merely a variety of I. acaulia ; 
two Cynoglossoms, ctelestinum and glochidiatnm, not unlike 
forget-me-nots, but larger and mors struggling; of Cucumbers 
the karu, Cncumis trigones and pubescens, whose sulphur-yellow 
flowers wreathe tbc long Adrvt steins, and the kondel, Tricosanthes 
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palmate, with large white-fringed corolla; of Convolvuluses 
there lire Argyreia serices, Ipomcea canapanulata, Ipomcea sepmria, 

Poranu Tacemosu, und Convolvulus nrvensis, 

Of Shrubs and Brushwood there are the dbiura, Woodfordia 
fioribunda, whose benntiful red flowers are used in tlto Punjab for 
dveiiigeilk, the tifu Vangnieruedulis, auiani or ironwood Memocylon 
ed ate.arwt CWhium umbel I atom. Colebrookm ternuta, 

Ihotmt GbeliitLioD lancet) latum, dh iuda Lena staphylea, Mtitgaf 
CrotaUrui lescboiuiultii, gh&gri CrotoUria retnsa, esAmr Gallic urpa 
cana, pd»«rls Pagos teuton purpurica Lilia, gefa Ilamlia dnmetorum, 
baravti Ficus heterophyllft, famuwl Curias a carandae, tom 
Strobitanthca asperrinuis*, kiVu? or karipat Borgem koenigu, fruda 
TabemtEmcmtana empa, Ziffl&dr# Heyueona trijoge, mukan Atolnntia 
monophvlla, mori Caaearia lmvigata, pdpatu Pavotta indica, p>ta_ 
ActinWaphne lanceolate ram&ta Lasiosatphon enocephulns, and 
vahiti JEtbeilema reniformis. * 

Of TreeSj there are, among those found only on tbo spurs and 
lower slopes, the gol Sponiu wightia, tbo kaundd Sterculia.arena, 
the mtouro Baasia latifolia, the teak sag Tectona grandis, the 
silk-cotton tree euir Sal malm malabarica, the bastard cinchona 
Hvmenodietyon excelsum, the hill-palm berii wMr Caryota ureas, 
and the khair Aencia catechu. Among trees found only or almost 
entirely on the hill-top and upper slopes, are the ehdwiara Macarnnga 
roxburghii, the geviwia Dioapyros goindti, the gutum Macbilns 
glauccRcuns, the kekam G-areinia purpurea, the kuvihal Sapota 
tomentosa, Eaeli Albiazin stipulate, the mafia Diospyros nigricans, 
the ntoiioa Artocarpns intcgrifolia, the phansi Carallia mtegernma, 
and the Cortot Hotorephragmn roxburghd. Among trees found m 
all parts of the hi!!, are the ain Terminals glabra, the opts 
Bauhinifi rncetnosa, the awn Briedeliaretusa, tho avali PhyllaDtlma 
cmblicft, the idi’a Cassia fistula, the hum mid Amdom lawii, thegoMar 
Sterculia guttata, the jnirungi Ochroearpns lougifolius, the tewtr 
Garcini ovaUfulin, the hda Gnrcinia cambogea, the Kirda Terminalia 
chebula, the idnibuf Eugenia junbobmam, the pahir Ficus ccrdifolin, 
tho Itarmci Dillenia pentegyna, the kotkam Schleichera tryugn, the 
fritmba Caroya atborca, the mango n»ihn Maugifera indica, the nana 
Lageretrtemia parviflora, the nandriih Ficus rotusa, the jnjKti 
Ficns religiosa, the puiVtit Bntoa frendosa, tho p&ngarah BrytSmua 
indica, th& par jdmbul Glea tlioica, tho unitor Ficus glomerate, 
and the sager i Bocagea dated lii. 1 _ 



1 Tbs tints) of the Mitbcriii WimvJj .ins a |ili?JV<4nt atndy. \ftnetw of sesuon, tif 
am? ol uil, ud of licit* "tsl*® it difficult to tiA otte tint for caeh kind flf toec. The 
fSlAwiBSar* Ijelievciltn t» tlid chief lint-WEitlMT tints in th# .^b opea 

yu-top and is thB terrvwi 
mangiies, !')»« pdr j'dfHiuii 

ars diltf, botA/idd,, — - ■— . - ■ , . ,, 

are lumbar, fhamMMt, tehenri, soma jdmbuU. Urttixtt*, *smt vinlxir*. and tba 
poiuitk fhMirof; tho light velltiwkli greana arc dUmam, kumbd*, irttlttli or f.if-JW, 
ifemiM. Tomiif harbui, hirdtis, koAm*, and jHihin, trthwiH and wms rif.f. biuhrt, 
aod <Ltriirti and prfWi climber* ; the htnc enenaare dpUh, aomaWnA**, dmS, 

and nf mtfn and wifi ha&h« : the red Ay tints are from Tcrnng a font, fcird/K faihaM, 
jnfuiNTrir, atljfrjt. fdhira, rdubemii*, and StU*, withcMal boj*t«i*A and v-i -it,?,, inah 
dinrfa w<A irithcreddorti bnshot, w»A fresh kitjori asd Adrufew climber* i the Erey* 
are item the Indesa item* ami branches of tout Ada, nludt, niAyiru, jahirf, Wtra^ 
and fiipli in A rd*Jjefi busbea, and in the lower slopes teak and fori. 
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Qf Climbers and Creepers there are the datkuigi, Elceagnus Chaptcr_XIV- 
kologa, with shining scaly tend rib and smooth-faced silvery-buckod yIalw of later eat* 
leaves ; the th &mbaryel t Freiuua scandens, with Urge coarse wide- 
scattered leaves ; the chapel, Cantbiura didymum, with polished 
leaves, white sweet-smelling flowers, and black fruit ; the chikdkdi 7 
Acacia corn mna p with back-bent thorns, light feathery leaves, and 
little balls of yellowish flowers j the ddtir, Ficus vglubilis; the 
kdnvd t Yentilago madraspfctana, with entire young leaves* serrated 
old leaves, long branches and leafless flowers in panicles; the idvli, 

Gryinnema sylvestre, and some other milky shrubs; the kordor M 
Ancistrocladns heyueanus, with long tapering deep green leaves, 
which gn>ws like a bush fonr or five feet before it begins to climb ; 
the kulti, Tragi*invdUwreta, an obscure Utile plant covered with sharp 
stinging hair; the fcu^ur, Jaaniinuxn latifohum, one o£ the commonest 
climbers with delicate light-green pointed leaves, white fragrant 
flowers, *imd black berries; the ldmidni t Auodeudron panic ulatum, 
with huge shining lanrel-liko leaves and yellowish green lowers ; 
the pardl t Cyclea peltata, common on the trunks of trees with 
three-cornered leaves and clusters of cup-shaped flowers; the T&qi r 
Mesonmmim cucnllatuin, with flowers in long stiff racemes and tnlts 
o£ compressed seed vessels ; the sweet pen, Vigaa vcxillata, universal 
after the rains and ns fragrant as its namesake; the iurtutj Zyxypbus 
rugosa, thorny sterna with rough leaves and a white mealy drupe ; 
the wg&ti> Wngateu spicata^ a climbing thorny shrub with orange and 
red flowers; the cdftm, Rouren santaloidcs, a rare plant with small 
shining leaflets not unlike sandalwood; the vdioli } Coccnius 
mscrocarpuSjOne of the most marked plants in a MiUheruu thicket, 
with waving knotted and gnarled cable-like stems, sometimes 
bristling with thorns and hung with large bunches of grey - green 
or cream-coloured berries, ending among the tree tops, in patches of 
small bn tier fly-like blue leaves; the eukuhi, Calycopteris floribundn, 
a coarse downy-leaved shrub with balls of faint green flowers ; the 
mkyd, Dalbergia sympathetica, with strong hooks, small acacia- 
like leaves, whitish flowers, and thin pods; and theyerfi,Hippocmtcsa 
grahamii, with smooth spreading branches and minute pule green 
flowers, Tho common Parasites, whose thick bunches of yellowish 
leaves arc found clinging to iha tree tops in all parts of the hill, and 
are called by the people, belong to the Larnnthim 

family. The commonest variety is L. Ian gi floras ; L. loniceroides, 
lungcniferus, and perhaps alas Liens are also found. None of theso 
plants are peculiar to MrithertLn. Moat are found in the plains and 
the rest are found in the other higher TliAna peaks and ranges as 
well as on Mdtherdn. Some plants of the orders An ounce® and 
Gutfrbrm, which are very sensitive to cold, are found on M&therfin, 
but not, as far as is known, on Malsflbuleshvnr* Among these are 
Ur aria mrum, Gardnia indeca or purpurea, G. carabogia, G, 
uvalifolin* and Ochrocarpns lougifolina tho lost identified from 
specimens. Briedelia retusa and Cocalns macmcoj-pua, which arc 
common on Mat he ran, do nob occur on the top of Mahdbaleshvar s 

Among insects, of Coleoptera or Beetles, there are the clumsy 
buzzing Butocera rubra, a kind of capricorn beetle, the equally 
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largo bat darken Prionus orientals, a largo Scarab® uri, hundreds , 
of humming Chafer among them AnomkLn elata and two others; 
many Gold on Beetles or Buprestidffl, many Cetoniae, ha ad some 
CidntMidte, nimble Elatcrs or Click Beetles, long-snooted Curtmlios, 
rich-htied Cassidy spotted Lady Birds, qaaintly-armed Bombardiers, 
the carious little Paussids with branching horn-like feelers, and the 
hair*tuFled Hi spa. Blister flies are common, and, after the first 
rainfall, the tree* ate aglow with fireflies. Of Diptera, the Nemocera, 
including gnats mosquitoes and tiputas, are not very common; the 
Brachycera am more numerous; Anthrax, Bombylins ? and other 
genera abound. Gadflies swarm and Flits Proper or MuacidiO are 
found in vast numbers, among them am the violet-hned Sarcophagi 
the Etomoxys, Muaca, Calliphora p and many others. Of Hera ip torn 
the black Cicada ducal is with its membranous leaved wings 
and ear-split ting air-dram, the large dear-winged Cepbaloxys 
locnsia and Haochys splendidula, and the opaque brown Opkcena 
dives; of Pachycorid® the Hcutotleru nobilis and Callidea purpurea ; 
of Asopidm the plain lazy-flying Can thecoma furcilLata, and the 
rugged Caziora verrucosa ; of Pentatomas, Piacosternam taurus; 
two Hnphigasters; many Msctidm, among them Physomerus calcar; 
Micti&hta, bovipcs, dentipes, and punctum, andDalader pleaiveutrb ; 
of CWidm Gonocerua lanclger; of Ljgmidm the scarlet Ljgmus 
militaris; seine bright red Pyrrhocoridm and many Rodim i. Of 
Orthoptera are several species of Acheia, among them probably the 
grotesque Acheta monstrosa, several varieties of Gryllue, the Mole 
Cricket Gryollotalpa vulgaris, the Common Locust, and the benntifnlly 
tinted jfJdipodA citrinn, Mantis religiem and ocelkria, Blepharsi 
mendica p a large Phy Ilium, the huge Phasma macciUcoIHs, and 
perhaps the ruflie-jointed Empusa gongyloides- Of Nenroptera 
ate the White Ants or Termites, the Dragon Flies or Libel Jake, of 
which the targe A slum and si smaller Agarion ere the most common, 
the Ant Lions including the large lace-winged Mynneleo zebmtus, 
the long-bodied brown-mottled Myrineleo eon trim us* and a smaller 
unnamed species, and of the vein-winged long-feelered and hat em¬ 
bodied Aflcal&phLA' &couaans,sogmentutor,insitnulana,&nd tesseUatus* 
Among Hymenoptera are many species of Ante, red, black, and 
russet. One small black ant of the mason family builds very 
notable large helmet-shaped thatched nests generally in gela or 
AuiriMa trees * Of Pupivorm, Home of which lay their eggs in the 
dwellings and others in the hudies of insects, are the stout bright 
green Stllbum splendent, and a small green and yellow Ghiysis. Other 
spedes with small earthen pipe nests, known to the people as the 
kumhhiirin or potter's wife, are the ashy and chocolate Ephex 
ferruginea, the small black and yellow banded Scotia, the large 
and black Scotia. rubiginosa, the blue black^brnBed fawn-winged 
Cmruleus, the black-bodied yellow-winged MygnimLa perplexa, the 
green and black-bodied and yellow-winged Cblorien Lobatum, the 
small yellow-winged Pelopmus bengalensis, the black yellow- 
winged P. spinohn, and the large, black, yellow-winged P. 
Lviromanddictis. Of Wasps are the huge black-bodied and dark 
yellow-winged Vespa rincta, the yellow black-banded Eli men es 
petioloU, and the black yellow-spotted E. fhivapietu, Of Honey Bees 
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which yield excellent honey, are three kinds, the Apis indico anJ 
dorsalis, and a stlngless bee. Of the heavy-flying solitary Xylocap* 
or Carpenter Bees, who build separate nests in decayed trees, are tho 
light brown and yellow Xylocapa olivieri, the dark-bod ied ashy-w i nged 
X flavonigrescens, and tho dark bluish-green ashy-winged X, 
tenuiscapa. Of other bees there are a prettily marked Anthidiuiu, 
the bine-striped Crociaa decora, and Anthophore zouata with light 
grey wings, yellow shield -shaped thorax and black and green 
striped body not much larger than the honey-bee. 

Wn r.g Butterflies the Lycwnidie are represented by two leading 
species, Rosimon white or greyish-blue shining like silver, and 
/EliuniiS milk-white bordered with brown, Roxtis, Nila, Flimus, 
Cnepis, attd Theophrastus are also found; of tin- Aphncei, Etolus 
and Lohitn; of the Pieridte, or whites and yellows, Catiidryas hilaria, 
philippina, and alcmame, and. Picris puulina, glaucippe, albiuia, 
phrrne, and perhaps beeuba and mesaiitioa j of the I'upiUoa, the 
largo slow-flying Papiiio polymuestor, the large blackond red-spotted 
P. rum ulus atniP. paiumoii with yellow dots and white patches, said 
to be the two sexes of tho same species, P. polites with white and 
red crescents on tho lower wings, P.ngnmomnou blotched with brown 
and green, P, opins blotched brown and yellow with rows of dots at 
the bases of the npper wings, blue eyes on the lower, and no tail ; 
P. sarpedon, smaller than the others, with long black tapering 
forewings crossed by an irregular band of bluish-green, also P. 
hector; of the Danoidee, a very laTge and in some coses most 
beautiful family, the rich-bned Dannie plexippus and chrjHippus and 
the plain Euplwa careta, the prettily streaked and black and white 
spotted Danais aglrea and others, the richly marked and handsome 
ctirvG’win^rd Precis iphit-a and Juponia osterias, limontas, ic none, 
and otythia; two Diadetnaft, misippns and bolina, as rich coloured as 
the Pupilios, the common Ergolts arindue, tho black and white Athyma 
leucothoes, and Neptis acera. Of NymphaMse there are a lovely 
leaf -like K til lima, Amathusia bernardi, Uebis nilgiriensts, Chamxca 
athamtm, Melanitia leda, Mycalesis polydeeta, and Hypania ilythia. 
Of Heaperidee there are many. There are also Mai atilt is bankaia, 
Eronia Valeria, Pyrguft superna and P. pnreadru, Argynnie phalanta, 
dsetnene aria, Yphthuna lysandra and baldus, Politia nina and others. 

Among Moths are the Clear-wing Sea in hvlas, the Death’s-head 
Acherontia stvx, and the Sphinx convolvuli, two Cbmrocatnpas 
clothe and celerio, and the Bombay Marble Hawk-moth Daphnis 
nerii; of the Cast itii, ^Egocera mocnlata and two day-moths Eusemia 
dnntairix and the pale-blue transversa, commonly called the Matherin 
butterfly ; and of the Zygxxidm the common black and white 
winged fSyutoma bicineta' Many others have lately been identified. 
Among these, not else where known, are Polytela glortosa, Polydesma 
boarmoides, Macoglossa stellate rum. Aka sipalki, and unnamed 
species of Micaria, Syntoroia, and Lithosia. Among Night-moths 
the leading tribe are the Botnbyeites or Silk-worms, of which the 
Lithosias are the most numerous and the Saturuins the largest. 
Among them are the curious buff and dark green Lithosia cnteUa, 
Kyctemem altemans, Deiopleia syringa and pnleheila, Spikaotna 
snffusa, Alope ocellifcra. Candyba punctata, Gtwba postica, Attacus 
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atlas, Satttrnia mylitts, the well known tuswr silk-moth and perhaps 
Actions eilene* Of Noctuites the Peacock Moth, Potula toiaerc.™, 
the dull brown Argava hiero glyph ica, the dark-brown and blue 
Potomorpha madia and the llghter-hueil Ophideres materna, the 
fawn ^coloured Hulodes carunca, the Ophusia properata, Lagoptera 
dotata, Achcea zneiicerta,and Ah cjllota. Of Geometries, Comibumu 
devexnta, Eumniia rosnlia, and the silj all Qrsabuna* 

Between inlets and reptiles several classes of animals may be 
roughly grouped. Among them are the active and vicions Leech of 
which Him do zeylanica h the commonest; Land-shells including 
two species of Helix found in heaps under the laterito ledges, a 
common trumpet-mouthed Cyclostoma p and a rather rare spiral 
Achatina; Laud-crabs or Gecarci wte; Millipedes of the genus tnlus; 
bottle^brushlike Cermatias; Centipedes j Scorpions; and Spiders, 
including die large hairy Mygal#, two or three Epeirre whose 
huge tough webs are hung with egg boxes* the Phiyunua, the small 
|lamping Sulticua, the Galeodes with Its tunnelled web, the long 
Water- spider, and the skeleton-legged Fhalangium (?), 

Of Reptiles there are. of Froga, the Ram tigrina or Boll-frog, 
perhaps the smaller and darker Tlnna hcxvdactylu, the small and light- 
coloured common Frog, Han a gracilis, the Toad, Bufo iuelanostictus, 
and the pale active anti graceful Tree-frogs Hy to ran a malabaricn 
and Folypedutm nmculatus. 

Of Lizards there are occasionally the largo Lizard, Yarauns 
dracaena, about four feet long and harm Ions in spite of its threaten¬ 
ing look, and of smaller lizards, Skinks, Agamea, and Geckos, The 
Stinks arc in every veranda, the Agames bask in the sun on tree- 
trunks and Imre rocks, and the Geckos keep mostly under cover. Of 
Skinks there are the tiruid Common 8 kink, Euprepes nife&cena, 
about a foot long with shilling scaly flattened hack, the bare 
Eumecos pxmctrttua dark grey with brown and white freckles, the 
smaller E hsrdwickii brow a above and white below with symmetri¬ 
cal black dots and yellowish white bands, and the very rare and very 
small Cliiamela lineiita. OE Geckos, whose six or eight measured 
notes are often heard at dusk and in the early morning, are the small 
common Hemidactylus inaculatus, the much larger tL svkesii, 
and the curious squat red dish-olive Gym uu dactyl \m decc&tiensis. 
Of A games the largo light-green Calptgs versicolor, and on trees 
the blackish Oalotes rodxii The hill people mention the Chame¬ 
leon and a Winged-lizard, or Draco, like that found in Katmru, but 
neither has ye l been recorded. 

Between Lizards and Snakes come the Blind worms of which there 
are three, the foot long bronze and yelftw Onychocephalus ucirtus, 
the small brown Fyphlops braminus, and the minute bluish T. 
exigqus. 

Among Snakes* there are, of harmless snakes, the grasi-green Tree 
Snake u-me/'t or Fusserita inycterizans, moving with uplifted long- 
snouted head, a vicious ready biter but with no poison fang* Another 
IreeSnake the Dipsos trigonaia, brownish-olive and white-bellied, ha* 
a broad depressed head and rounded snout. There are also the Bipma 
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fora tern and eeylonen*l 3 , the Pendrophis \ncta with fine pule blue 
between Sts loose bronze scales, the Urge fangk^a Dawm or Ptyas 
mucosas, sometimes seen eight feet long aud thicker than a roan a 
wrist, and perhaps the huge Python znolnrtta often more than ted 
feet long- Of smaller harmless ground snakes there are the 
Tropidonotus plumbicolor, the brown and yellow spotted QHgodon 
fasqiatns, the reddish olive Ablates hnmberti, the greyish olive 
white-bellied Cyelophis nasal is, the richly variegated Cy no phis 
malabariciia, the atit nip bailed Silybura macrolepi^ and the very 
fierce brown white-burred Lycodan milieus, Ol poisonous snakes 
there are the Cobra, Naja tripudlans, not so numerous ae in the 
plains, the many dr Bungarua cmrulaoSj and the green Pit-viper,. 
Trimeresnms gTamiiieqfl, the greyish'brown pet mbit, Daboiu nissellii, 
and the small Eehis carinata. 
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Among Birds, there are, of Birds of Prey, the white-backed Gyp* 
bengaleusis or $idh t the long-billed Gyps indieus, the Scavenger 
Vulture Neophron ginginianus, and the King Vulture Otogyps 
calvus. Of Falcons and Hawks there are the Shtihin Faloo peregrina¬ 
te^ the Bhiri Fnlco peregrinus a cold-weather visitant, the Laggar 
Falco jugger, the little Kestrel Tinnunenhia nlaudariii^ the SAifrm, 
several Sparrow Hawks, and occasionally it is said the UotitiAwk* Of 
Eagles then? are the wokhah or Tawny Eagle Aqnila vmdhiana, 
the Osprey Fandion Inluatw, and the White-bellied Sea Eagle 
Halieohis lencogfis&er* Of Harriers there are the Circus swamsonii; 
and of Kites the Pariah or chil Milvus govinda and the brikmani 
Haliastur indos. Owls are uncommon, but ihe Indian Screech Owl 
St fix ]avuniea sad the brown Hooting Wood-owl Syminm indnmee 
have been seen. 


Among Idflessores, of Swallows Martins and Swifts, there are, 
tho English Swallow, Hirundo rustics, sometimes the Wire Tail 
Swallow Hirundo filifera, the Mosque Swallow Hirundo eiythropf|ia, 
and the Dusky Crag Martin Ptyonoprogne concolor jand of Swifts 
soniGtiniea the Cypselus oRini.s, and perhaps the Edible Ntst Swift-let* 
Coliofifdift iioicolor. OF Goatanckera, the peculiar melancholy wail of 
the CuprimtilgLis asiaticus is of ten heard. Bee-eaters, Boilers, and 
Kingfishers are rarely seen, Barbels and Cuckoos arc common, the 
Common Green Burbot, Megaknma canioepftj the Coppersmith, 
Xantholemn hoomacephnla, and the Crow-plicaflaiit, Con trococcyi 
rtiEpennis are found in all pirta of the hill. Cuckoos, Paroquets, 
’Magpies, and smaller birds, though common in the lower dope a, 
seldom visit the hill-top. Of Sen Birds there are large numbers 
which Hit from flower to Mower or hover over them like bees. 
Of Shrikes there are the Grey Shrike, Lanins 1 ah tom, and the 
Common Wood Shrike, also the Drongos, Dicrurus camilesceirn and 
lomgieundatu^, and of Minivuts Pericrocotus brovirostris and perhaps 
fiammtrns, Of Ply-catchera, are theTchitrea pamdbi or long-tailed 
Tyrant Bird and the black-naped blue Hrpothymis Eiziirea, the Funtail 
Loucocerca nlbicoHU, the Verdi ter Stoporala mdanops, and the 
blue - throated Cyorais rnhecnloides* Including Bulbuls and 
Babblers the Thrushes Are the largest family of MAtherAti birds. 
Among them the Mabbfcr Whistling Thrush or Lasy Schoolboy 
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Myiophonua boraGeldii* and the smaller-spotted Wren Babbler 
Pellomenm ruficcpSptho doll ashy Quaker Thrush Alcippe poioeephahi, 
the olive-brown Scimitar Babbler Ponmtorhinuj heraGeldii, the dark 
Cyanoeinelus eyanus p and the rare pied Turd ulna w&rdiL Of Ground- 
thrushes are the white-ringed Geociehla cynuotis* the rarer orange- 
headed G. citrina* and the blue-headed Petrophila ciitclorhynchas* 
which, ailpnt at other times* Gib ihe April woods with song. Of the 
harsh-voiced coin men Babblers there aro two varieties Mabcoeerena 
mabbarieus and M. somervillei. Ainong the plees&nt voiced &nd 
numerous Bulbub are the common red-whiskered Qtocompsa 
fuscicaudatas* in October the Madras Bulbul Mo I pastes beemorrhaus r 
the beautiful black yellow and white [ora zeylordca* and probably the 
larger and duller-hned lora tiphia* Akin to the thrushes, the gorgeona 
Orioles are represented by the 1*right yellow and black Mange-bird 
Oriolus kundoo. Among Warblers the dayal or Magpie robin is 
a rare visitant* and the little dusky Thanmobiii* the Bush-robin 
Praticola capnita, and tbs Tailor-bird Ortbotomua autorias are 
commoner below than on the top of the hill* Wagtails are abundant* 
the grey and yellow Calobutes melanope, the pied Motaeilla 
nimleras[>ateusis* and perhaps the black-faced M. dukhun crisis. A 
brown Tree Pipit or Anthtts and the Indian Grey Tit, Paros 
nipafensis* are also found. Of Conirostres are the common Craw 
ComiR macrarhynchns and splendeus* the tree Magpie Dendrocitta 
ruFftp and many Mynaa both the common myna and the more local 
Acridotherb marathon sis. Of the Fringillidm the small pink-browed 
Hose finch J Propasser rhodoehrous. is perhaps occasionally seen as 
a straggler. The black-headed Mania is some-times found in long 
grass* and the Indian Sparrow is seen though in no great num-bers. 
Weaver Birds dome singly, and the small Crested Lark* Sptzahmda 
dev a* is occasionally seen. Ol Pigeons there are the Green* 
Craeopus chlorigaster, the Common* Columba intermedia, and 
perhaps the Imperial* Cnrpopliaga idfiignk. Of Doves, tho Spotted 
Dove Turtur snratensis is common and the little brown Cambay 
and the ashy Ring-dove T. rieorins are rare* Game birds ore 
disappearing." The handsome grey Jungle Fowl Gallos eonneratii* 
formerly common nnd tame, is seldom seen; tho Spur-fowl* 
Gallaperdis spadiceufl is heard all over the hill* and there are Bu^k 
and Button Qnnih 

As they are forced to leave it during the rainy months* few 
mammals are found on the bill top. Of Bats there are the small 
Bcotophilc that skims about the rooms of an evening* the larger 
open air Taphozous lougimanuSj the small pretty Kcrivoula pic to* 
and the large Fruit-caring Pteropus ed ward si, or Flying Fox* Of Rats 
and Mice there are the destructive Bandicoot* ghus, Mus bandicotu* 
the light-coloured House-rat Mas rufescens* the Brown-rat Mus 
decumannSp the Black-rat Mus rattus r the Mus urbanus* and other 
common Mu riche. There is also a Muskrat, either the common 
Sores cmmlescens of the plains, or a hill species very like it and 
with the same smell. In the evenings Hares* probably Lcpns 
mgricollis* are sometimes seen frisking about the glades* Of 
Squirrels there ore three kinds, the red large Sciurus elphvu&tonei* 
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the small striped SciuruB tristriatiis, and a third longer and not 
striped, perhaps S* somacrourus. Porcupine, once known on the kill, 
have disappeared. Of Mungooses there are the Common Mungoose, 


Hqrpest es gri sous, 


and ft much larger one, perhaps H. viuicolhs* 
Of Cate there is the Wild Cat, FeTia ehaua, which has probably 
hied with the tamo cat. Of Deer ? ihe small Pisom, Memimna 
indica and the Four-horned Antelope, Tetr&ceros quail rice mis, 
formerly not uncommonj are no longer found. The sharp cry of ihe 
MnntjftC or Cervulufc aureus, is still often heard, and Sam bar, 
Rqso aristotdis, are said to l>o sometimes seou crossing the lower 
slopes* Of Monkeys there are the grey black-faced Htmumtin or 
Entellus monkey, Presbytia eutellus, and the smaller Macaque or 
Bonneted Monkey, Mecacna radiatus. Of larger animals llyn&nas 
and Jackals are not uncommon. Panthers* Fq\\z pardus, both large 
nnd srmill frequently Tiait the hill, and the Tiger is occasionally 
seen , 1 No Bears have been heard of for years. 
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Besides cats and dogs the only Domestic Animals that remain on Dtmmtiv 

tho hill throughout the year are cattle, oow^ and buffaloes, and a AninaK. 

few goats in the Kdthknri hamlets near the lull-foot. Some sheep 
are brought in the fair season, but all arc meant for the butcher, as 
sheep do net stand the chilly- damp of the south-west monsoon* 

Several ponies are brought in the fair season, but ail leave the hill 
soon after the beginning oE the rains. Of the cattle that remain and 
graze on the hill-tops some Are owned by hill herdsmen and others 
by servants left in charge of houses. 

The people of tho hill belong to two main divisions, local hill Hill Tnl«», 
tribes and strangers. Of local hill tribes there are three, KtLthkaris 
Th&knrs and Dhangars, whose hamlets lie on the Sower hill spurs, 
and who are often met on the hill carrying milk firewood and 
baggage. Of their history and habits Dr + Smith has recorded the 
following details- * 

Of the three tribes, the Kdtbkaris, or makers nf hath or catechu 
the thickened jnico of the khair tree, are the lowest and probably 
the most purely local j tho TMkurs, literally chiefs or lords, a kindlier 
better-behaved set of woodsmen and husbandmen seem to have a 
strain of late or Rajput blood ; And the largo well-moulded limb* 
and refined fares of tho Dhangars or milkmen bear out thdr 
tradition that they come from the Deccan. * 

All three have large, though not very prominent, cheek bones, 
rather fall lips, and deep-sunk eyes. Among the better sort the 
expression is sparkling and genial, but scowling and unsteady among 
many Kdtlikaris and a few Th&knrs. The hands, feet, and limbs ara 
usually well formed, the chest is of good breadth* and, in such as 
are tolerably fed, tho whole muscular system is well developed* 

Straight hair is sometimes, especially among the Thhkiir^ replaced 
by curly or frizzled locks. Though much variety of figure and 
feature occurs among members of tho same tribe* each tribe has a 
well marked special appearance. 


1 A tijger tttb* foaml lh June ISS0> n«ir Gar^t point ami Him&Mi'i aprfog. 
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As in other parts of the Konkin the Dhangars have a story that 
they como from beyond Purandhar in tha Deccan. The local 
head of the tribe, Sean son of J&nnu Singling an intelligent 
handsome man, bas a mythical total of thirty-two and an apparent 
knowledge of seven generations since the date of their settlement in 
the Konkan, He claims kinship with perhaps about 500 houses of 
Dhaugora scattered over Panvel, Karjat, Bor, and Peit h and states 
as they also state, that when they came they were shepherds and 
changed their sheep for cattle 03 they found the sheep died under 
the cold damp of the south-west monsoon. The Dhangars are much 
larger and better looking than either the K&thkam or the ThrLkurs, 
The fore and central regions of the head are of greater expanse, 
the nose is mem aquiline, and the nostrils finer. 

Among Dhangurs and Thdkurs, the men have surnames which 
their wives take at the time of mum age* Thus in a family of 
Dhangars there were four brothers Eftju, Dhaka, Rimu, and Tuka, 
all siirnamed Akada. In another family were three brothers Kumift, 
Ttikia, and Baba, with Zura a# the dan name or surname. Their 
women had such names as Savve, Babe, and Tumi, and on marriage 
because Sawe Akadiu and Tumi Zorin, according to their husband's 
ehn , 1 So among the Tkikura there were five brothers Hussu, K&lu, 
Zami, Duma, and Daya all wiib the surname of Paradi; their wives 
were know n as limbi, 8 irk@, Gonii, Kaui, and Shimre. Kathkaria 
seem to liave no surnames. To their personal name of Eupa r Hernia, 
Ratnia, and Sharnia men add K&tbkari, and to Pauli, Ndbi, and 
Zfinki women add KrUhtaircti. 

Mow*. Kdthknris generally live on the outskirts of Kunl>i villages, Thakura 

in hamlets of their own not fur from the plain, and Dhang&rti in 
settlements of two or three aheds within hill and forest limits* 

In 1 - 851 ,. when the first European house was built on the hill, 
there were twelve Dbangar settlements, or mda# 3 each of two or 
Lhree sheds. These settlements were mostly on level plateaus, 
not far from springs. Each shed was occupied by a family and 
varied in ats&e with the wealth of tho owner. The largest was about 
eighty feet long by thirty or forty broad, and there was a 

E dition in the middle to divide tho cattle from tho family. The 
tuework of the shed was of rough wood, chiefly ary an, afn 
jdmbul, and teak ; and all the walls wore of wattled and daubed 
Mrei. The favourite thatch was ehirka grass, interlaid with teak 
pfl/fWj and kumba leaves. The roof fell with a gradual slope to 
within two or three foot of the ground, and tho floor was of beaten 
earth. There was a large front door for the cattle, and a smaller 
side door for the family. Near the small er door was n raised ledge 
for grain baskets, and both doors were furnished with screens to 
make all snug in rough weather. The Dhangtira have still some 
temporary sheds on the hill-tops, but their regular dwellings are 
now on tiio flat-topped spurs near tho foot of the hill. 


_ to Sosu DluijJsnr the commejnrat immune* art Gore, Akvlm 

thtm* Kckuta, Anpn, V^vtcd. bhut^arf ,uc cjiiLtuI tv keep tbfl iu|e 
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The Thakura’ hut a are much smaller and are built in larger Chapter XIV. 
clusters. They are of the game materials as the Dhaugara’ sheds, places of Interest, 
and the cattle, when they have cattle, are housed under the same 
roof with the family, A space is screened for cooW and the lmlTribeJ 

household gods are conspicuous hung with peacock a feathers and _ 

the leaves of the til and kumbil, and surrounded with metal plates in 
which incense, dhup and ud, are burnt. From the nifters hang all 
manner of odd things, the wooden iron-shod pestle for cleaning nco 
and other grains, the fishing creel, and drums and masks for the 
Holi revels. On a platform outside are very neatly plaited gram 
baskets, iutigas, and lying about are leaf mn-sbades, sickles, and 
other articles of field or house use. 

The Kathkari huts are wretched and filthy. Goats take the place 
of cattle, and the house gear is of the scantiest. They have ono 
characteristic tool called tttfnf, a bar for digging the burrows of field 


rats. 

Endi tribe lifts a dialect which they use among themselves, but 
all speak Marathi to strangers. Especially with the Tluiknrs this 
Marathi is disguised by mispronounced vowels and consonants, a 
nasal twaug, a sing-song intonation, and the use of several 
Hindustani word a. 

The usual dress of nil ifl scanty. Among the men the ordinary 
dress is a blanket thrown across the shoulders or drown over the 
head, a loincloth mid w&istcbth* and at festive times a turban. 
Among the women both of the Kathkaria and the Dhougars the 
Marathi robe is worn without a bodice. Thdkur women wear a 
tight scrimp bodice, many rows of blue and white hencb round the 
neck, and the robe passed between the legs and wound very tightly 
round the waist. According to Dr. Smith, though it makes so little 
show, ThAkur women pride themselves oa their Wfustclotbj spending 
on it some times ns much as £5 (Rs. 50) + 

Earrings are worn both in the lobe and rim, and by men m well 
aa by women and children. Dangles and necklaces are found in 
abundunoBj noserings are rfvre, and anklets are unknown. The 
hair is not much cared for by either bps* and has none of the 
elaborate interlacing with beads and shells, that is soon among 
some other hill tribes* 

All three tribes cat mutton and game when they can get them. 
But their usual diet is mieJmi, ton, Hue, and clarified butter, with 
forest roots and fruits, Th&ktirs eat squirrels but not rats* and rats 
are greedily devoured by KAthkaris, The wild plan tain yields a 
starch which they have no means of extracting properly, but 
they bite off tender strips, chew them, and throw away the 
fibre. The root of a curcuma, called which yields a kind 

of arrowroot* is cut in pieces and boiled for food. The mushroom 
or is also eaten* and they are skilful in choosing those that are 

harmless, Of wild fruit they eat the berries of the jdmbul t toran, 
hi rand, phnmi, and atumij and the seeds of tho hokar t ambvtgij 
and other plants. The loaves of the Apta are used for cigarettes* 
and* along with ttinbumi leaves, which arc preferred by the 
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KaEDiltliis, are daily brought for sale to the M&tlier&u market. The 
jniee of the wild niangoateen make* a palatable drink ■ and many 
other trees and herbs hold a place in their esteem either sis food or 
physic. All three tribes are reputed to be immoderate drinkers, not 
daily or habitually, but on occasion* of funsting and revelry. The 
juice of the hill or wild palin and fnoha spirit are drunk universally. 

Their chief fish are the vudlya a kind of carp, and the large 
ttixra which reus from the sea when the rivers are full. Lines 
and nets are little used. Id the rains they mnke walls across 
streams, and place bamboo or wicker baskets under the curve 
of the waterfall, into which! when the streams are id llood^ the fish 
drop as they are swept over the wall. When the streams are lower, 
very neat creels, about two feet long and six or eight inches in 
diameter, are fixed in gaps in tbs wall with the month down stream. 
The fish enter by a converging hollow, like the hollow of a mouse¬ 
trap, and the elasticity of the bamboo flips prevents their escape. 
A second cone opens into the bock part of the creels and through 
a hole in this compartment the fish are shaken out. In the dry 
weather men and women wade up to the waist, using the women's 
robes as drag-nets. They also stupefy the fish by throwing into 
the water the fruit of the ght la and the bark of the rdmeita. 

They catch the mungoore the hare and the squirrel in a noose, or 
hmlt, baited with grain, n lizard, or a land crab. This snare is an 
elastic bough, eight or ten feet long, fixed firmly into thq ground at 
one end, and having a double-ended string tied to the other. A little 
way off a small circle of rwigs is stuck into the earth, and the bait 
laid in the circle* One end of the string, in the form of a noose, 
ia spread loosely round this circle of twigs, and to the other end are 
attached two pieces of stick, arranged to press against each other 
within the circle and keep the bough bent. The nibbling of the bn it 
displaces the sticky the bough is set free, and the prey, caught in 
the noose, is swung into the air and still further secured by a bar 
of wood and a tube of bamboo, that dip up and down upon the 
string* 

Under ordinary tests the intelligence of these hill tribes seems low. 
They cannot teH their exact age, nor can they count much over twenty 
wiihout getting confused* They know the days of the week but they 
do not number the days of the month, observing only the changes of 
the moon. In such matters their capacity h feeble/ But ask them 
the names of trees and their times of flowering or fruiting or 
question them about the habits of beasts, Idrds, or insects, and their 
answers are astonishingly minute and accurate. Their manner is 
generally shy and quiet. They are gentle among one another and 
free from crime. Such quarrels ns they have, they settle among 
themselves or lay the case before the headman of the hill, 
hftthknris alone have a bad name* No one who owns a fat sheep 
or a sleek goat is safe from their pilfering. Formerly the KVithkoris 
carried bows and arrows, and many of tho Thikurs wore good 
marks men but all now go unarmed. 

Ilia Dliang&rs are cattle breeders snd milk-sellers find prow hill 
grama to a small eitant. They seem never to ^ork as labourer. 
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or to take to new JrtnWJita. The Thaknrs nnd Klltbkflris are Clkapter HV 
husbandmen and field labourers, and eke out their earnings by place* of Interest 
catting grass and finer wood and by carrying bads. As a class the Mlr r ^^ 

Dhaugarn are well- to-do, the ThAkurs less prosperous, and the HmTribtt . 

Kdthkaris poor* 

The chief god on the hill in Pishamfith, and the Dhangar £s ******* 
bis priest. He has a shrine ia a fine grove of jamhut and other 
trees on the left or south bank of the Pisharmitk valley. The figure 
of the god is a shapeless object, said to represent the bust of an 
ascetic, whom the Dhangars found in possession of the hill when they 
came from the Deccan. It is smeared with red paint and all around 
are smaller mbsmeared stones, Pisharniith's guards and servants* 

In front of the central scone is a peaked wooden archway, or temn, 
with a cross bar hung with bells. Strewn about are vessel? for 
burning oil and incense, stone troughs for the god's bathing water, 
numbers of small brass bells, figures of animals, and remains of 
offerings. The bells and ocher offerings have been mode by sufferers 
from some ait men t f who, in return for a cure, have vowed to give 
Pisharnhth a boll or a cocoauut, or tn sacrifice a sheep, a goat, or 
a cock* Ou Sunday, which is the god^s high day, the offerings are 
made through the Dhangar tnmishnut, tho animals being sacrificed 
either by the Dhangar or by a Muhammadan mutta who stands some 
way off. The usual mode of consulting Pishanuith is to place some 
offering before hirn, and, after pouring rose-water and sea tiering 
flowers over lus image, to mark his brow with sandal powder and burn 
camphor and lolmn before him. The worshipper prays, and, stating his 
wants to the priest, tingles a bell and goes aside to await the reply* 

Two small stones are laid in a hollow on PUharnAth's chest, and, 
according as the right or the left stone first falls from iIs place, tho 
worshipper* s prayer is believed to be granted or denied. File goats 
and fowls are afterwards eaten,the priest being allowed a share of the 
sacrifice * 1 Mam thus and Mhiirs make offerings through the Dhangar 
minis!rant, but Thftkurs and Kathkarrs never join in tho worship. 

Smaller gods are worshipped in the neighbouring villages, A sprite 
called Tir, who is not honoured with red point, is held in dread, 
as well as the Tiger-God and M&tddevi, the small-pox goddess. 

For charms they use the head of the cobra and branches of the Chx 
pdndri t Stereospermnm siiuveokns, a small crooked bush with 
white bark and pointed light-green leaves. The cry of the owl 
and goatsucker, and tho chirping uf small birds, arc carefully noted 
when any business of moment is in hand. The dismal groan of 


1 Th* Iprisst tn!*;s to the gotf C3Eplaining what u i in l 1 tilling what riff,*ring h m 

IjMU uuuleor promuid. He then biyi two 6 lone a in a hollow on Pi ahnniitk’s dw^ aiul.tf 
the fctono oa L > isbiiniith , & rijJbt hwl ia (he first to fall ,the priest fcella ths wonhilKMr Umt 

* hi* prayer is trantwL If the iIam ah hihamAth'i left hand ii ihq but to fall, ih^ pribt 
tellB tbe woiibipper that the god will not gmfcit hb prayer umleaa heamkei * hltttUjOma 
niieEmg. If the worshipper bu icudo or E ia proctuicd m tiaoil*oaiio offortnr, and tho 
unlucky Status ii! tho fiAt to fall, tk priest pail it tack, li it &gain f*n* first, he 
renjoBitratee vith the god, telling him ho should show pity to hii ^onhippen. If it 
a^nm fall*, he upbraids the god iftd vtmma him thnt, if he jMvrtiJt* in such ilhhuJlKmir, 
Ju9 good Mile twin go umd offering will am Thi*. if nra*ury, La repq&tod till the 
lucky stone folia and the wflrthEppqr is Mr. J s L* Johnston, €. S, 
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the brewri wood-owl is believed to foretell painful and certain death. 

All three tribes bury their dead, the Dhangars sitting with the 
face towards the rising sum; the others lying with the head to the 
south. Kithkaris observe the custom of digging up all bodies, except 
those who die of small-pox and cholera, a fortnight after burial, 
when their lamentations are renewed over the ghastly relies* which* 
amid much liquor drinking, are burnt to ashes* 1 Pur the twelfth day 
rites so mo D hangars employ a Brdhman* others a Kumbh&r, and 
others a Jangam or Ljng&yat priest who lives in Kaqat and whoso 
forefathers are said to have come with the Dhangars from the 
Deccan. 

According to the 1881 census the total number of strangers, that 
is of persons not belonging to the local hill tribes, was 1601 souls. * 
Among these 1307 were Hindus, 766 Musalmdns, 107 Christians* 
20 Persia, and one a Chinaman. Among the Christiana are European 
visitors from Bombay, Poona, Haidarnbad, N&gpdr* and Madras; 
Portuguese Or Goanese visitors priests and shop and hotel-keepers } 
Portuguese or Goanese servants j and, when house building or public 
works are in hand, Goanese carpenters and masons. Of MuasimAns 
there are Musalmdn shopkeepers from Poona and Bombay, doth and 
groin dealers who attend the Sunday market, servants to Europeans* 
pony owners and keepers, water-camera, and gardeners palmiqnin- 
bearers and labourers. Among them* besides the regular Sunnis, are 
a Me mail grocer* a Daudi Eoboru contractor, and six or seven 
Da vara, or iron-smelters, who, since iron-smelting has been stopped 
at Mahdbateshvar earn their living as water-carriers, gardeners, 
palanquin-bearers, and labourers. The PArsis are hotel-keepers and 
shopkeepers all from Bombay* Among the Hindus are a few 
Brdhmins, clerks and overseers in the Superintendents and Public 
Works Offices* a family of Gujartit Vanis who are grain-dealers* a 
Bhfttia cloth-merchant* one or two M&rw&r Van! grain and cloth- 
dcalere who come to the Sunday market, a Maritha Sonar from 
Siitdm, one or two Bweetmcat*makers* Poona Millis in charge of 
houses* M&riUhis Home in the police others palanquin-bearers and 
carriers from Sdttira s and a third doss gardeners and water-carriers 
from Eatndgiri, Kuabis from Nfcral and other Thtitia villages who 
come ns camera or labourers, Satire or carpenters and Bddtfrs 
or masons who come from TMna and Poona when building is going 
on, Kookna Telis or oilmen who ply with pack-bnllocks, Kamathis 
Telagn speakers from Huidamhad, Deccan masons and barbers* 
a K&nareae Dhangur a blanket-seller from B] Jaipur, Fardeshi or 


i OUrtr mooomU itato tb*t the Kftthkarin % ap tV*e only who have died el 
cbolflm and Tim to bo this prei^t pnrira. cn*Utm of di K rinjr 

ap c*it fma BflOKW onto to haire h&aa aramon, m them i* 4 rale in Mud umifutdiR^nS 
np^rp#** and bumtdg the bone*. ^ ** * 

* 2 a May l&S0 h the totals were, Karopcana S57, native 2423. 

Anso&g thfl cowhtinla on L he bill ihtTo are many young MuAtbAfl from SlUftra. 
I bey b*gui Work when eight of nin* old, gwnermlly lit* with tomu Mftrilhji who 
™y?»f et W. (4<**.)ft ^wfor fi months kenW find their own food, 
to b JS?^ *S Their dally reund iTLrding fruin daylight 

tW *‘ ^ km M ' BQd Mort Qf them are ft right 
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iTppor India washermen, Burn* cane-workers from SAtAm Roll 
sdlera of dry fi*b from KolAba and Bombay, CMinbbiir ah oe 

aJVKS^rs^STja 

woman lives with him but they have no children, and ha sterns to 
keep to his ova religion of ancestor worship. 

The strangers or outsiders belong to two classes, those who 
.tay«tMl .11 the jeer round end than who remum dn nng 
the fair season only. Two seta of outsiders remain throughout the 

year, servants in charge of houses and some tfbSSi 

men who have built themselves dwellings and settled at Mathemn. 

To some houses one servant, n gardener* au l m& off 

haw# tmwmito, ag^er and a water-^mer, ^ ^pt dur ig 
tlu- whole vear* The M&li* are all Hindus partlypeople of the m\t 
^ ^Xonn aod partly Mathis Katua^r, 

Their monthly pay varies from 10*. to £1 (Rs. 8-Rs. 10). WW* 
water-cirricrj who, except one hMmto, am Uatudgtri Mardtbhs, 
one or two stay throughout the year and the rest go to their homes 

ass 

“sraftS: fcft 

rS'.s:-s^rSaT: : 

Of the other strangers who remain on the lull throng . „ 

thU is a Guianit Van! family of throe brothers, who hsve been from 
toSTo twelve yea™ on the hill. They; sell gram grocery and cloth, 
and lend money. Their fain ilics arc in G ajar St and they visit t «n 
from time to time. They have no women m them h W 
said Co do all their own cookmg and house work. There ti l3 . 1 f! ? 
Son&r from SAtara who makes ornaments and stays on the lull 
throughout the year. Of lower class Hindu residents there a 
four houses of KiimAthi masons from near Hmdarobad, who sp es j_ 
¥lgu in their homes and who have the r fennhes ^^h to In 
the fair season the men earn from 9<Z. to 1#* (<J * ", - V. t ^ e 

women do not work. Thero is ofco » ^ 

other K^uidtbis ? speaksTelagu at home. Iheaes * _ ‘ 

and employ local BrAhmans. There arc also two Pardeshi wik Kimeii. 
X work for the hotels and stay on the hill throughout the year. 
The Chinese carpenter remains on the hill throughout the year. 

The visitors to MAtherAn are of two classes, the holders of houses, 
and the poorer classes to whom householders give ^lpleymenl. 
Almost nil the visitors to Milton are Europeans. •»£•-""fe 
absd, some from the Bombay-Dfiosan, and some from Gujarat, hut 
the greatest number from Bombav. There are al^i 
Christian and PArei families, and a few Mowlmjnu tmd Erndua. 
Tke chief classes o£ strangers whom these visitors draw to toe 
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hill are hotel and shopkeepers and labourers. 01 hotel and shop¬ 
keepers, there is a Christian hotelkeeper and a baker and liquor* 
seller, several Farsi hotel and shopkeepers, a Bbntia cloth-seller, 
two Mus&lmAns one a Kackhi ami one from Poona* grocers and oil¬ 
men* several families of green-grocers or BhiigvaiiS from Poona,soma 
Mu sal mans otters Hindus* four Musulmtin mutton batchers from 
SatdrUj two Mnsaira£nbeef butchers from Fanvel* n Kunarese Blanket* 
seller from RijApur who comes in May and leases early in Juno, 
three families of Buruds or cane-workers from But lira and Poona, tun L 
tenor ole von families of Mochisor shoe-makers from WiU in Slidrm 
The men make shoos and the women work as labourers. They bare 
lately begun to keep cqw» and buffaloes and sell rmlk, A few of 
them go to Bombay and Srttdm for the rains. Besides tbe^c 
there are the Ptfiki-bearera and porters who arc almost all from 
MaMbaleshvar and W&i* and am aome of thorn Mard£h£a and others 
Mkirs. These men have como to M/itherAn* because, since the 
carriage road has been made to Mahitlmlcshvar, their former 
occupation has ceased* and because at Mdthehm they find no. local 
competition as the people of the Konkan am unfit for the Severn 
strain of F&lki canying. Of the Palki-bearers si* families arc 
Marat bis and twenty are MMie* Among bolt HardthAa and 
Mh&rs some of the women work as labourers. The ordinary load- 
carriers are Har&Ud from ScitAra, though Home of the Neral 
villagers* chiefly Kunbia and somo Kuthkaris and TbAkurs* carry 
bundles for hire. Fora trip to Neral they get 7hL (5 us.) fnrnt 
which they have to pay jti. (J aniifi) for toll. A few of them stay 
on the hill throughout the year. Them are a Iso the pony and 
horse-keepers,, most of whom are Deccan Musalmitns who employ 
Ixiys and men, chiefly Mnsalm&HB from Poona, ManlthAa from 
Tulegaun in Poona, and Ifhdrs from Jtinnar to lake care of the ponies. 
Tho people* who have pock-bullocks engaged in carrying grain 
mortar and sand up tho hill, are MardthAs* Telia* and Mu&alnuinH, 
Few if any arc VnojAria, but some are Lnmdnis from KulyAn 
and the Efcccan. The Marat h As. are Poona husbandmen* tho Tel is 
are Konkan oilmen chiefly from KalyAn* and the MdsahtnAns 
belong to Xeral and neighbouring villages. The Sundftj-murket 
draws to the hill-top some flsh-seltera and cloth-dealers from tho 
neighbouriugmarket-towns. When houses or reservoirs are building, 
there are generally some lint!iman clerks mud overseer?, and 
carpen fi^ra aud masons Christiana from Goa* and Hindus from Poona 
and Bombay, 

According to some accounts there are traces of iron-smelting in. 
the upper part of the Pis 1mmAth valley, but t he latest examiner, Mr- 
Madura u* C. B k * t hink s that the slag-like appearance may have been 
caused by charcoal fires acting on the surface of the iron clay. 1 Almost 
no produce leaves the hill. The ThAkurs Jihow taste and skill in 
plaiting neck chains rind! bracelets of coloured bark and grass. But 
iheac articles have little trade value, and the quantities of wax honey 
firewood and grass are little more than are required, by the people of 


1 Smith'! Milhento, lft» Se* ibm, p. Ml 
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the Wll and of the villages at its foot The only export, and that 
a very small one, is the surplus stock of the Mach*, hoots and 
shoes which they dispose of in Bombay, The whole trade of the 
hill is an import trade, supplies for tho visitors their servants 
and horses, and for the palanquin-bearers and labourers. Mention 
has been made of a bakery, a lianor-shop and a cloth-shop, tind of 
several butchers' grocers' and vegetable-sellers stalls. theso 
remain open throughout the fair season. Besides these, on 
Sundays, a weekly market is held, when supplies of grain are laid m 
for the week and tho labouring classes and hill tribes make small 
purchases. Tho market is held in an open space, to the left of tao 
main road, a little beyond the seventh mile from Neral. In 
Ibis space the sellers sit in irregular rows, soino of them in the open 
air and others under the shade of a rough cloth or blanket, 
market lasts all day and is busiest about noon. Among the sellers 
are several green-grocera or Bhiigvana from Poona offering bote 
leaves, (»rinj.ibf, mangoes, plantains, guavas, and pot-herbs I one or 
two l'Lvss bracelet-sellers Muflalmdos from Ncnvl and Chuuk ; some 
hagftlk of dried fish brought on bullock liack or as Leadtoads by 
Kofis and Musalmfins from Bombay and the Ah bag coast; a heap 
of coeoauuts brought by a Mdrwdr Yilni; Musalman gram-deatera 
from Neral with millet wheat rice and gram, tobacco, cocoa hbre, 
molasses, ginger, pepper, and onions; one or two booths, of flimad¬ 
man and MArwitr V&u cloth-dealers with robes, bodices, turbans, and 
bluukcts from Nora! and Bombay ; some Burnds with baskets and 
cane chairs; one or two sweetmeat-sellers from Chuuk; ami some 
groups of Kathkans and Tluiknrs with grass, honey, and apt* 
leaves. The chief buyers are the servants of European visitors w uo 
purchase gmio for themselves and their masters’ horses, sweet¬ 
meats, or any dainties that may take their fancy among the grocers 
and vegetable-sollera’ stores ; labourers buying gram, cloth, cocoannts, 
and fish; and Tbnkurs and KiUhknria buying grain, bracelet, or some 
article of clothing. Most purchases are paid for in cash, n f« w 
settled by barter, but in none are cowries the medium of payment. 

As it was never either a stronghold or a place of religious resort, 
MiU huntn is almost entirely without a history. Nothing is known of 
MAfchcrdn till, in 1S50, Mr.'H. P. Mulct, Collector of Tliann, whilo 
comped at Chunk, strolled one evening half way op the bill by the 
narrow st&ep bed of the Vnrouha streatu between Great Lbius ' sin no 
Tree Bill, Thinking the hill worth exploring, he eame back next dfiy, 
took some water from the siosill stream that then, even m 
freely through the Piak&rn&th valley* filled ft banket with earth, 
struek off some pieces of stone, and went back to Chaiik throng i o 
Edm Bdgb between Alexanders point and Littk Chunk- ile caino 
again in November, lived about a mouth in ft email hut, and e on ret 
footpaths to peroral of the points* Ho came once more in t ebroary 
1851, bniSfi astoarj house now called the Byte/ nnd, vn LSol, obtained 
a grant ol £5U (Ksj, 500), and so improved tbo path from Chauk 
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through the lUmBfigii forest that Mrs. Malet was able to come up 
seated in a chair fastened wilt rope a to bamboo poles. Shortly after 
this, Government ordered the Quarter Master General of the Army to 
hare the hill surveyed with ft view to make it a military sanitarium. 
The survey was carried out by Captain iVsnsonby in 1852, who drew 
a map of the hill* laid out a road from the north to Neral* and marked 
mites tor a church* an hospital* a barrack for two hundred men, a 
jailj and other public building*. But the idea of making MiltberAn a 
military sanitarium wag given up a* the medical authorities preferred 
KhautMla. Nest year (1353) Captain Peacock traced and cleared 
gome fresh paths* and marked sites for private houses, VY hen 
the survey wag completed* a map of the hill was printed* and 
Government* after reserving certain plots, authorised Mr. Malet to 
allot sites to the public. By the end of May IS5S seventy sites bad 
been applied for. 

Between 1855 and B5S*Lord Elphinstone,then Governor of Bombay, 
did much for Mstheraii. At a cost of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) the read from 
Neral* instead of climbing the stoop vallpy* was brought up the gentle 
slope of the Neral spur. An embankment was thrown across the 
Maldunga stream beSow the modern Simpson reservoir* but was carried 
away in the first rains* and afterwards a double line of wall was built 
across the FishnniAth stream- Most of the rides and paths* leading to 
the different points* were laid out with admirable taste* under Lord 
ElphiuHtono^s direction* He chose the site of Elphinatono Lodge* built 
a hut on it* and laid the foundation of the present house. His staff 
followed his example and Mill ho ran became fashionable p Houses 
rapidly sprang op and building sites were in great demand, dhe 
foundation of the Church wad laid in 1858* and in three years the 
building was completed. Several additions, especially a fine window 
presented by Mr. Michael Scott, were afterwards made* and it wus 
consecrated by Bishop Harding in 1835. During the Jast twelve years 
no new houses have been built* but considerable additions have been 
made to Pintle, the Clarendon* and the Hope Hall hotels. A 
Superintendent 1 * office* including a post and telegraph office and a 
Himili library, anew market* a sanitarium* and a rest-house for natives 
have also been added* and a Gymkhana* with several lawn tennis f*ud 
bad ruin ton courts and a large badminton shed, adds greatly to the 
pleasure of life on the hilh 

As a place of resort Mfitherdn lias two seasons, after the rain a 
in October and November* and from the first of April to the 
middle of June. The Superintendent generally cornea about the 
first of October* and* by the middle of the month, hotels are open 
and visitors have begun to arrive* From the middle of October 
to near the end of November* the hill is fairly full* most of the 
rooms at the hotels and about thirty* of the eighty-three houses 
being occupied. By the end of November all bat a few families 
have left. Soma "thirty or Forty European visiters mid a largo 
number of Persia come for the Christmas and other cold-weather 
holidays. After they go the hill remains nearly empty till the end 
of March. For the hot season (April 1st to June loth) almost 
every house is taken. Many families come early in April* bat it 
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not till after the first week in May. when the Bombay Law Courts Chapter XIV- 

close, that all tho houses are occupied and the hotels crowded. I hw places of Interest. 

busy gay time lasts till the damp and mud of the first rains and the matuebA*. 

opening of the Bombay Courts, force many to leave tho bill. A few ^ 

well-boused Bombay people, to avoid tho try>uff hr»t fortnight m 

Jo no, stay to the fifteenth or sixteenth, or even as late as the 

twentieth or twenty-fourth, enjoying the fine days that generally 

follow the first rainfall. When the ram again seta in supplies are 

hard to get and the palanquin-bearers are anxious to bo home to 

look lifter their fields. The Superintendent closes the market and 

leaves for Poona. From this till thu beginning of October tho 

market remains closed, and except three of the hotel-keepers, the 

hospital assistant, the head constable, a Public Works clerk, servants 

i n charge of houses, and a few shopkeepers, porters, and ^labourers, 

the hit) is deserted. Iu the breaks between the heavier bursts 

of rain, when reservoirs are building, an engineer, or an enterprising 

house-owner from Bombay, occasionally visits tho deserted hill and 

sometimes for days together enjoys most pleasant gleams of bright 

weather. Visitors can be taken in at tho Clarendon and Pinto's 

hotels. But thev should send won) ahead and bring supplies, and, 

unless tbey are ‘fortunate in weather, there is little comfort on the 

hill till after the middle of September, 

Up to 1860 the hill-top was distributed as forest and grazing Mmuigeinrot. 
land uniong the villages at its foot. Of a total of lb tS acres, lOO-j-p- 
in the north-east belonged to Ncral, 20^) in the east to Bekri, 

527M in the south-east to Sondaivada, 156J-J in the south to 
Borgaon, 53741 in the west to Varosha, and 185*£ in the north to 
Wiildunga. In I860 tho 1648 acres of hill-top were formed mto 
the new village of MdthcMn. In August 1861 the (loveraincut of 
India sanctioned a yearly grant of .£500 (Bs. 5000), and on an 
average about £500 (Rs. 5000) more are yearly collected from the 
rents of building sites, tolls, and the sale of grass and firewood. 

During the last four years the revenue has fallen from £1100 
(Rs. 11,088) in 1876-77 to £977 (Rs. 9777) in 1880-81 and the 
expenditure, exclusive of special public works, been reduced from 
£841 (Rs. 8407) to £555 (Rs. 5553). 

The management of tho station is entrusted to the Civil Surgeon, Sfof, 

who with the title of Superintendent, has, within station limits, 
the powers of » Third Class Magistrate. Subject to the Collector 
of Thana ho has tho entire management of the station, looking 
after tho repairs of roads, settling the charges of palanquin-bearers 
pony-keepers and porters, and regnlating the use of water, tho 
couservancy arrangements, and tho market. He holds office for 
two years, and has under him a first class hospital-assistant, a head 
constable and three constables, who, besides their dispensing and 
police duties, attend to tho general work of the Sopermtcndent’a 
office. There are also a native clerk, an overseer and assistant* 
overseer of reads and reservoirs, four messengers?, two gardeners, 
two rwervoir and two firewood ineu, and two sweepers. Including 
the Supermteudont’s pay and allowance the monthly cost of-tho 
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establishment amounts to £11+ (R*. I-1-145} in the busy* and to £136 
(Rs. 1301) in thy dull season* 1 

The yearly rond repairs coat about €100 1000). The main 

Neral road* which was completed lei SS53, tms lately {I8$0), at a cost 
of between £300 and £400 (Ra 3000-R* HW) r been widened 
and improved between Neml station and the top of the spur. 
It stretches for about eight miles from Xeral station to the 
Clarendon Hotel. The levels show for the first mite n rise to 
12(3"70 feet, for the second a rise to feofc, for the third to 

075‘ 38 feet, for the fourth to 1525*07 feet, fur the tilth to 2I88iM> 
for the sixth to 2233"&5 feet, for the seventh to 237d"f>2 feet at fho 
market, and from thi.i a full in the eighth mile to 2l09‘30 Feet in the 
Phhnrn&th nr Rond Valley, This road is kept in good repair,and though 
unfitted for carriages or carts, is in all places wide enough for two or 
three ponies to pass* On the hill-top, the two :md a half miles to 
the Cta rend on Hotel are fairly level nod the road has n breadth of 
about twenty feet* This could easily be made fit for carriages, and 
the drive could without difficulty bo continued round Chuuk Point. 
The returns show that on an average the ascent of the hill cose* 
.EC-18 (Ra. <5480) for tonjama aitid palanquins, £814 (Rs. 8140) for 
ponies, £253 (Rs. 2520) for bullocks, and £25 (R$, 245) for \nM 
runners. This revenue of £2300 (Rs. 23,000) would, it has been 
calculated, pay a cheap hdl railway* The first four miles would bo 
comparatively easy, but the ascent of the steep difT in the fifth mile 
would be difficult and costly. Resides the main road there sire about 
thirty-two miles of bridle paths varying in breadth, but always with 
room fur two riders to meet. These janes wind over the lull, with 
many ups and clowns, and have the charm of being well-shaded, and, 
every now and again, of commanding views of the outlying points 
and of Praha!, Bftra Malang, and other high neighbouring hills. In 
some parts of the hill, as at Echo nnd Danger points, the path is bo 
steep and runs go close to the dlS that it is seldom used by riders. 
Resides the main Sfcral road, the old Chunk road through Ram BAgh 
imd the part-paved part rock-cut stair up the ravine between Great 
Chank and One Tree Hill, many tract* lead down the hillside. 
Several of these* though rough, are passable fur a hooted European, 
but numbers are too steep and slippery to bo used by any one but 
the barefooted hi 11-people. 

The chief means of conveyance are palanquins, long chairs hung 
on poles called hmjmia, and ponies, and the chtef means of carriage 
are pack-bullocks and porters- Of twenty-siac palanquins and 
touj&HH, thirteen belong to a S&tfra Mbdr, the fare man of the 
bearers, and thirteen belong to the Superintendent* On the top rilt " 


fc Tbt dotali m f nil th* y^nmd, Smiiiufeadirift pay £109 U (Es. 109% alb* 
w™ £10 (K* 10% ny £S 60). ftLlowjuitt ££ (K*. 30), 

e™Ulala£14# H (Ita. 1% chmaln £2 fR*. 30), W ■»«<'ii|*,ra £3 K |Rj..3% 
two ^nngera £2 -U. (Ra. £2). aolL two garde treri £1 L(K*. : for nine iriatilhn in 

csnit»ye* £2 8 *. {ka, 24 ), offico elerk £1 (K* P lflj p twr, firewood men 

£1 IU (Ke r mil two iumseig £i IRjl 40)_e lor tjeven Euocth* in the year* twu 
rraDjrr&ir mm 12*. I<i). 
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the hill a gang of aii bearers is enough fora palanquin,but to go np 
or down the bill & double gang ia wanted. The fare op or down the 
lull ia 15s. (Rs, 8), and for a trip on the hill-lop from St, to + >, 
(Ha. 1-3-R*. 3). Of the U, (8 a*.) goes to the owner of the 
palanquin, Is. (8 a#,) iis a fee, and 2*. (Re, 1) as toll. The remaining 
12s. (Ra. 6) are divided equally among the bearers, The bearers who 
number about 150 me^ are afcratigers from W ui and Maluibalesfivar- 
0f the whole number about 100 are Mnrfttha M liars, forty MnrhriiAs 
and ten Miu^tmana of tbn Diivar or iron-smelting d&sa* All but a 
few leave the bill after the middle of June. 

The ponies, of which there are about eighty, almost all come from 
Poona* The charge for a trip np or down the hill, or for a day on 
the top, b 4 j. ( Ib. 2) and 2*. CJ. (Rs. 1*4) if for a servant. The ponies 
are at most all quiet and well cared far ; they vary in value from £2 IQt, 
to £20 (Rs- 25-Rs, SOU), Their keepers and owners, some oE whom 
have as many as three or four pairs, ure Poona Musalmdnfij Junnar 
UhAra, anti Talegnoii Manithils. Per a trip up and down the hill 
the toll is 2J d. (I i <m) for a horse and Id, (0 puts) for a pony* 

The puck-bullocks generally belong to Kunkan Tclis or oilmen ami 
.Miisaim tins, and to Poona Musfdm&ns and Laminis. They carry 
loads of from I CM) to 1 .-10 pounds chiefly of grain, sand, and mortar, 
and charge 1*. (8 as ) a crip. A bullock pays a toll of 2id. (li as.) 

The carriers arts almost sill from the Sat uni district* Wai and 
Mabahalesh vnr * They arc MardtMh and HhAr% and ouu or two are 
Davar Musalmzlns. They carry baggage and market supplies, the 
smaller articles on their heads and the larger swung from a pole 
slung on the shoulders of two or more men. In 1852 the charge far 
a labourer torn day or for a trip to No ml was 3d. (2 as .); it wan mised, 
in 1871, to 7$^ (5 as.) with the provision that a man must carry as 
much Ets forty pound* These terms are still m farce. Besides the 
regular carriers, Neral and other Kuiibn, and, of the bill-people, both 
TMkurs and Kathkuris, carry small articles of persotial baggage 
and other light loads. 

In regulating the water-supply the Superintendents super? is ion 
is limited to enforcing the rules against welshing clothes or other wise 
fouling the water of the Bund ami Simpson reservoirs. Places 
are set apart for the washing of clothes in the bode of the streams 
below the dams of these reservoirs. There is no charge for the 
water either of the reservoirs or of the springs. The heavy cost of 
water-carriage is a su fficient check cut wante. For the winter season, 
from the 1st October to the 31st March, water-carriers are paid I S$. 
(Rs.S) a month for a daily supply of six water-bags* For less than 
four bags the charge is at the rate of 1 | >L (10 pies] a bag. For the hot 
seaman, from lst April to June loth, the monthly charge h £l 4* + 
(Rit. 12) for a lx water bags a day, arid for less than four water-bags 
14 *L (1 un»(i) a bag. 

In addition to about five private sweepers p two Government 
sweepers* each paid £3 (Its, 20) a month, are made responsible that 
no night-soil is allowed to gather on the Mil. 

For the convenience of visitors a telegraph office Is open from 
October to June* and throughout the season there are two daily 
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posts. The chief public buildings and institutions are tho 
Suporiutondeut’s Residence, theSuperintendent's, Post, and Telegraph 
Offices, tliePolice Lines, the Hospital-Assistant’s Quarters, the Public 
Works Storehouse, the Sanitarium and Native Heat-house, the Hotels 
and Market, the Library and Gymkhana, and of places of worship the 
English Church and Catholic Chapel,the Mosque, the Temples of M&ruti 
and Shiv and the shrine of Pisharufith, The Superintendent's residence 
is a well-built convenient house on the central plutoaa a jit tie lthe 
south of the English Church. It is said to have cost £3000(B^ $0,000) 
to build, bnt i t was bought by Government in 1S6S for £.00 (Rs. /OOOJ 
and yields a monthly rent of £i (Ra. 10)- Tho Superintendent a, 
the post, and the telegraph offices are in one building on the mwn 
road near the Clarendon Hotel. The police linos, n annul atone build¬ 
ing with room for sis men, lie to the east of the Market road a im * to 
the north of tho market-place and close to the Superintendent s otlioo 
are tbo hospital as^htant’d quarters and the Public ftft orks atore lions6 > 
fifty feet long by eighteen broad. Tho sanitarium, built by Government 
in 1866, stands on a pleasant site in the south-west of the hilt about 
half wav between Danger point and Ono Tree Hill. It ts a one- 
storied building raised ou a high stone plinth divided. into six 
partially furnished seta of quarters. As the Chunk road is seldom 
used, these rooms are much out of the way and are liiilo in d ora an . 
Visitors arrange for their own hoard and pay 2*. (He. 1) a day tor 
a set of two rooms. Close to tho market place, to the west of t e 
main read, is the native rest-house a tiled oncstoried stone building, 
fifty-four feet long by thirty-four broad divided by a cent nil wall. 

The station has five hotels. Ono on Garbat hill in the north-east, 
three in tho central Pisharnith valley, and one on tho southern Chank 
plateau. The Gdrbat hotel on the south slope of Gdrbot hill huaroom for 
twenty-five gucats anil charges 10*. (Rs. 5) a day. In the central i alley 
to the right, a little beyond tho market-place, L into s,or the Alexandra 
hotel, has room for twenty-one guests and charges I ds. (Rs. G) a day, 
if for less, and IQ*. (Rs. h) a day, if for more than a week; close by is 
tho Hope Hall Hotel with room for eight guests and a daily charge ot 
10s. (Rs. 3); a little further, beyond the Superintendent's office, is the 
Clarendon Hotel with room for eighteen visitors and a daily charge 
of 10*. (Rs. 5) j and, on the high Oh auk plateau, is the Chunk Hotel 
with room for twenty-five guests and u daily charge of 10*. (Rs. o). 

The original market place stood on Hat ground on the north side 
of tho Pislmnuith volley. It was badly placed to the windward of 
many houses and on the gathering ground of the reservoir. On 
the destruction of the original buildings by lire, on tho 1-th of April 
lSO3, Government gave £500 (Rs. 5000) for a new market and 
private subscriptions were added. Tho present site, cloe to 
leeward of tho thickest peopled part of the hill, was chosen and a 
new market sprung up in every way better than the old one. 

The shops and labourers’ houses connected with the marker 
place cluster on the east slope of tho hill top ou both sides of 
the main Neral read about seven miles from NeraL Coming 
from Nersl, about a quarter of a mile from the seventh mile stone, 
the rew of thatched huts on the left belong to the Wat Ckdmbbir 
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shoe-maltora and outic-koepera. Beyond them, to the nght> aro the 
small police lines and Public Works stort-shed, and, on both sides of 
the rood, are the Luts qi Marathi palanquin-bearers and carriers ; 
further on the left are the pony stables and the S At Ara Sonar's house, 
and the huts of the KamAthi masons and barbers; a little further to 
the right are a small temple to MAniti, a one-storied stone bakery 
and liquor-shop, and a stone cloth-shop kept by a Bbutia, a tailor a 
house, and two Vanias' houses, and above, to the right, the mutton 
market ■ To the left of the main foad aro two native grocers 
shops, o m kept by a Kachhi or Memoo and the other by n 
Poona MuflalmAn, and close by are one or two vegetable-sellers with 
baskets of pine-upples, mangoes, potatoes,onion^andpina. Between 
these shops and the cliff is a quadrangle surrounded by thatched or 
iron-roofed sheds which are let as dwellings and shops- Of the 
shops one is a t&iloris, one a swoatnwat;sdler\ three are grain end 
grocery shops, and two are empty. A little farther is the open space 
where the Sundae-market is held, and beyond it to the left, on the 
brink of the cliff, is a hamlet of about twenty small thatched wattle 
and daub huts, the quarters of the MMr p&lanqam-bearcra who 
belong to Wt& nnd MaMbaleskvar, Opposite the Mnsalmda grocers" 
shops a path leads west, up the hillside, to the mutton-market. 
To the right arc some grocers* * and onion-sellers* sheds, And on 
the left is a small well-kept stone mosque. The mutton-market 
is n row o£ thatched and iron-roofed houses parallel to the main 
road. Among the shops are four green grocers 1 shops with supplies 
of mangoes, pLatitains* granges, onions, nine-apple-'?, carrots, limes, 
and pot herbs; four mutton butchers* houses ; 1 four Bumds J 
houses with hen-crates and baskets ; two washermen’s houses, in one 
bouse a Bijapur blanket-seller, and* a little to the left, two Musalmdn 
beef butchers who spend the three rainy months in Panveh - 

The Library is a small room close to the Superintendent i office. 
It has 590 volumes and takes the two daily local patera, the Times 
of India and Bombay Gazette* and throe weekly English papers, 
tho Illustrated London News, Punch, and the Overland Mail. 
There are ( 1881 ) eighty-two subscribers who pay 4 *\ (Rs. 3 ) a week p 
G#. (Re. 3 ) a fortnight, 10 #. (Rs. 5 ) a month, or £1 (Rs. 10 ) a year. 

The Gymkhana, or Sport Club, with grounds prettily placed on a 
small tree-fringed plateau below and to the north-west of Artist 
Point, is, both in the mornings and evenings, a favourite resort. 
Round a small circular pavilion are laid out four lawn tennis and 
four badminton courts, and, on a terrace to the south* under a shed 
that was built in 1879 at a cost of about £10 (Rs. 100 ) p arc two 
more badminton courts* The present ( 1381 ) rates of subscription 
are for non-playing members 4 s. (Rs. 2 ) for the season, and for 
playing members 4 #* [Rs. 2 ) for a week, or, for the season a donation 
of £1 (Rs, 10 ) or an entrance fee of -U. (Rs. 2 } with a monthly 
subscription of (Rs, 4 ). 


i When the hill u crowd*! about eight at tea ihecp *re killed every day. pad 
mi Sunday* twelve or ibirteeu- 

* For the roppty of beef a caw U killed every other day. 
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Chapter SIV. Exclusive ef shops? and labourers’ huts, there are eighty-three 

Pitres rfhterert. houses, Except in the cunt roof the bill war the market where theutH 
Warn of Interest. lluUl Bn acTCj each house is on an average surrounded by 

a plot of about fire acres. Almost all the houses are built of later.te 
stone which is always at hand, cheap to work, and lasting. All other 
building material, timber, sand, and mortar, come from the toot ol 
the hill Of the whole number of houses thirty are tiled, t wenty-eight 
iron-roofed, and twenty-four thatched. Their accommodation varies 
from four to sixteen rooms, and their rents range in the October 
season from £10 to £100 (Its. 100-Rs. 1000), and m the May 
seoson from £20 to £100 (Ra. 200-Rs. 1000). Of the whole number 
eighteen are owned bv Parsis, fifteen by Europeans, ten by Hindus, 
four by Muhammud&ns, four by Portuguese, three bv Jama, and one 
bv an Arab. 1 Of late years, though no new house* have been built, 
the accommodation at several of the hotels has, been greatly 
increased. Carpenters and masons from Bombay, Poona, and 
remain on the hill for eight months in the year, carpenters getting 
a daily wage of 2*. (Re. 1) and masons of 1*. fid. {12 ««»«»). 
Contracts for the repairs of houses are taken by Messrs. Allybhoi 
A damn & Co. of Poona, and by a Chinese carpenter who has 
settled on the hill. During the south-west monsoon most houses are 
cased with thatched screens. But this makes the inside so close 
and dump that the furniture gets covered with mildew, and it ia 
probably better to leave at least one side of the house open. 

In 1879-80 ground rents yielded £185 (Rs. 1850). The original 
rent of 10s. {Rs. 5) an acre was afterwards raised to 14s, (Ha, 7), and 
it is at this enhanced rate that leases nr© renewed. In letting sites 
for building it is stipulated that the house should be built within two 
years, that no trees of more than twenty-four inches in girth shall 
be cut without leave, that landmarks are kept in repair, and that the 
Collector of Thana may resume the land on non-payment of rent. 


Ground Renta. 


i Thu following dctsDl have been supplied by Sir. E, W r Flower, the Hpus® 
Agent. The Dnmlwra hte tbow shown on the map, Os the eastern ridge, (1) the 
Chilet, t*n t Re. 700 Lb May; Ra. 5*XJ Lq October; OP the main hill in tb* north t 
{£1 RniuthAn ; £3) Craagic Bnm, Ra, 450* Ka. 3GG: (4) Redbiid^ (5) HarmWa 
BnDgsJow, Hi. 500* Ra+ 400; (6) Elpbinatone Lodge ; (7) Fern Wood, EU. 6O0 r Re. 300; 
m Hill Horoie; m Hprinnwood, H*. ©00 F Re. 450 ; (10) limn Hill; (11) B*ehive F Re. 800. 
R*. 550: (12) Lvnch h a Bungalow. Ks. 600, Rn 450; (ISj StfflUl'l Cottage; (14} 
Stoaehangt, Re, 700, Rjh MO; (15) Go wan Lodra;; Cl6> the Folly, Ei 1000, Ri. 1000 ; 
117) SeotV. Baswalow, Ha. 700. E* SO0 ; (IS) Rngby Ix^e, ftj. 5U0; Re, 300 ; (1^ 
Walker ■ Bungalow, Rj. 600, K* 44SOJ(30)theGran^e; (21)ihfr Mount [^peNntendtiit'f 
House]; (SE) Sozarfo House, Rft, 6O0 P R*. 3M1 (23) Bella Vista, Hi, 500, Rs, 350 - t [24) 
MihrimCottMe, R*. 500. Ri. 3450; (20) B*rmit^e, R*. 800, R*. 550; (26) The lVilt1rme«i» 
Ri. 200. Ra, 100 ; (27) Bundside Cottage EEjl m, Ri. 350 ; (28) Fr*b*l, Ri. 500, IU. 330; 
(2fi) Ciiw'a Bnagafow, Rj. 500 p Eta, 3Q0; (30} Arnold Lodge, Ri. 600, &K 350 ; (31) 
Sunny Side; (32) Foreat l/idge. Eta, 050, Ra. 450 ; (33) Ro« CotUgCj \U. 150 ; (34) 
K«cptikf T Re. 360, 300 j (345} Frame* Hill; (30) Cuprum Haaiw, Ha. GUO, Rj, 4M ; 
(37) AUddin Lodge, Hi. 400. Ra. 250 ; (38} Mary Lodge, Rj. 500, Ra. 350; (3JH SamFi 
feunlaw, Re. TOO. Re. 400; (40) Bar Cottage, Ra. 500, Rj, 400 ; £41) The Dell, 
Ra, 400, Ri, 250 ; (42} Red Hod** : (43) Wallace k Co. a ; (44) The : (46) 
Man galdU" BuBgal&w ; [40} Benedict Lodge; (47) Farad Lm Lodge, Rs. 700, Ri* 450 £ 
(48) Terrace Cottage, lie, 600, E* 350; (40} Mencius linnet* Bi. 500* Riu 300; 
(jti) Kuilih Hc.uie; (51) Wddia Lud^e .'«2i Guinea Btilig&lnw ; (53) Ftereuce 
Re. B00 f Rj. 400; (54) Kinlodi Castlii Hill i (55) Underwood; (56) FlMCwuodp R*. 500, 
Ri. 400 s Ikffcd, Oh the W«t Hdge, (57) Stone House ; (66) Ewan Lodge, K* 5i» ? 
F,i. 350 : (,M) Cairnmwe Hohk 3 [00) Mildunga : md (61) Woodknds* Re, 500* R*, 360. 
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The Church stands odl one of the highest and most central sites Chapter XIV. 
on the hilh n little north of the Superintendent's residence- The places of Int/ireib 
foundation was laid in 1858, and* with the help of a Government MAtncBi^ 
grant, the Church was completed by private subscription in 1801 at Ei^h CWh t 

a east of £2626 (Hs. 26,260) and consecrated by Jfehop Harding in * 

1065* It hag been made over to the Bishop of Bombay in trust for 
the residents of M&ther&n. It is a plain neat building, with seats 
for 130 persons, a richly painted window, the gift of the late Mr* 

Michael IL Scott, a stone font, and a harmonium* and is in all 
respects well and orderly appointed. As there is no resident chap tain* 
the service are usually performed by clerical visitors, or, in their 
absence, by the Superintendent. To the east, in a hollow of the hill 
a litlle below the level of the church plateau, is the small European 
burying ground. 

The Catholic Chapel of the Holy Cross, situated near the Snperiu- CaiLdli* ChApaL 
t undent's office, was built soon after the hill was made a sanitarium 
(1852), consecrated in May 1858, and greatly improved in 1872. 

With seats for ninety people, it has a nave twenty “five feet long, 
fourteen broad t and eighteen high, aisles fifteen feet long ten broad 
and 20J high, and a chapel fifteen feet long thirteen broad and 
251 high. Of resident parishioners there arc not more than eight 
or ten, but the congregation increasea in the October season to 
seventy or eighty, and, in tho May season* to 125 or 15th To the 
south of the Chapel i* the priest’s dwelling. 

On the left of the path that leads from the Market road to 
the mutton market is a small and neat Mosque of late rite stone. 

It wra built in tho year 1872, chiefly from funds contributed by 
Messrs. Muhammad All Itoge, Kama both, and Kahiin-at-nlMh three 


rich citizens of Bombay* 

On the same side of the Market road, net many yards further north* 
is a small modern stone temple with a large red image of M&ruU 
of the Monkey God. The Temple was built in 1874 from money 
subscribed bv Mnr&th&s and Br&btiums in sums varying from dtf. 
to 10*. {annm±* Es. 5). A Brtthman clerk in the Public Works 
Department takes charge of the temple. The worshippers are 
Murdthfis, who offer flowers and cocoanuts and burn camphor. Close 
to the Clarendon Hotel and Public Works Storehouse is a temple 
of Shiv which was built in 1870. The only other Hindu shrine, on 
the hill-top is the shrine of the Dbangaris god Pishamdthj in a 
thick grove on the south bank of the Pisharn&th valley. A 
description of the shrme has been given in the account of the 
Dh&ngnrs. 

From Pinto's Hotel the leading points on the bill-top can 
be comfortably seen in three rides or walks. The first morning 
may be given to the eastern ridge or wing of hlUfl, Panorama point 
and Governor's hill, G£rbat hill and G&rbat point* The details are : 
North along the Neral road nearly two miles to the aetfk that 
joins the eastern ridge to the body of the hill; north about a mile 
and a ball to the ond of Panorama point; back on foot along the 
crest of Governor's hill, a mile and a half to the Neral toll; from the 
toll south round the cast side of G&rbat Lull about a mile and a 
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quarter to tie cud ol GArbat point; and beck by tbo west side two 
miles to tbe main bill a little to the south of the dry reservoir 
known as the Fife Filter; from this brick a mile and a quarter to 
Pinto’s; total about nine and a half miles. 

The nest morning may be given to Alexander point on tbe east. 
Chunk and Danger point* on the south* and the Fishamfttb valley 
and Fuller lake on the west. The details are; Half a mile south* 
east lo Alexander point, back round the hollow at tbe top of little 
Khiitvan valley half a mile, past the road to the Klim BAgh, south 
nearly a mile to Little Cbaak, west round little Chauk half a mile to 
Great Chauk, west round the top of the Vnrosha valley a quarter of a 
mile to One Tree Ilill, north ball a. mile, to the Sanitarium, north by a 
f out path three-c i uar tors of a mile to Danger point, north-east through 
the grove and past PiaharnAth’s shrine to the Pishu.ru Ath valley along 
the Charlotte Lake, and, up the valley, half a milt- custto the Clarendon 
Hotel and half a mile north to Pinto’s; total live mites* 

Tlio afternoon of the same day, or of seme future day, for it is tin 
afternoon walk, many bo spent in visiting the west nod north-west, 
Reho, Landscape* Louisa, PoraipiiJ&j Monkey, and Hart Points, 
aud the northern part of tbe crest of tbe hill, I J ass west down the 
PLaharnfith valley to the north of Fuller lake, at tbe foot close to tbo 
dam turn north half a mile to Echo point and a quarter further to 
Landscape (this uiu^E- bo do no on foot}* n mite south-west along the 
law road through a wooded hollow to Louisa point* a quarter of a mite 
north along the crebt of the point* to the left along the western cliff 
it mile north ip Porcupine, north-east half a mite to Maloti spring** 
about half n mile down to the springs and back passing Ponaonby 
spring on the left which is worih a visit* half a mite north-east to 
the Gymkhana, north hall u mile leaving Elphinstene Lodge on tbe 
Jeft past Craigie Bum to Monkey point, a quarter of a mile north 
to Hart point, fchree-quartehi north-east to Simpson reservoir, down 
el steep track about half a mile to the reservoir aud Ijack, leaving 
the Market mad on the left keep the crest of tbo hill above tbo 
Gymkhana one mite south to Artist point, and along tbo Bare 
Church plateau a second mite south to Pinto p s; total nine intles. 

Besides to the points on tbe bill-top there are several walks* some 
of them easy baif-day trips to tbe terraces on the bill-side, others 
heavier trips* most of them involving a climb down to the Konkau 
plain, and some of them including a visit to one of tbe neighbouring 
hitte Of these walks thirteen may be noticed* seven of the shorter 
and sis of the longer class. The seven short half-day walks are : 
I ? Down to thsEAinBdgh wood round Chuuk and up tho One Tree Hill; 
2 B Down Louisa Point and up Porcupine Point; 3, Bound Louisa 
Point ; 4, By MuEet's Bpring to Porcupine Point; 5 T Round l^inoruma 
Point ;b, Round Alexander Point; and 7 J Round GArbat Point, 1 

L Ram RAgu Wood to One Thee Hill; From tbo crest of the 
cliff a little oouth of Alexander point tbe path winds down a rough 


g Tkf*fi trip* been contributed Ly Mr. W. Umil, Flint Judge Bombay tjfliftll 
Court, 
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stcen slopej between the rounded rocky brow of Alexander point Cliaptci^SIV. 

jiml the sheer acarp that st retches south to Little Chuuk. During the pi ace8 0 f interest. 

hot sea soUj to the !eft, lip btened by yoiin g tru mpst-shoped plantain 

leaves and golden tufted ptikirs, a withered slope, grey with leaflets HfttMiy Wilb 

branches, falk to * broad belt of evergreen forest, varying m tint ■ 

from yellow and grey groen ? through bright green nnd blue* to 

masses of deep green, unit tufts of orange and brown. 1 * 


Beyond the forest, across the great Kh&tvun ravine, stands Gdrbat 
|Kiint and the long low spur tlmt stretches south to Sendai peak. 
Behind this spur rise many Bat isolated blocks of lull, and, in the 
distance, stretches the wall of the Sakyridm broken by the cleft of 
the Kusnr pass. In the Entn R&gh, except tho overhanging crag 
to the west, tha view is bounded on all sides by rich leafage* 
Raspberry -like underwood hides great moss-eovered boulders, from 
winch bonda and mango stems rise m branchless columns over 
fifty feet high and with an even girth of sis or seven feet. 3 Among 
the large true tha thick underwood of bushes and large-leaved 
seedlings, is varied by the long dark spray* of the poldra or great 
mountain a^h, and tho light green of the kumhn , and is 
adorned by festoons of great climbing trees, whose cabtc-liko 
trunk*, some smooth and tight-drawn, others ragged knotted and 
Ioose*s winging, stretch from the ground to the tree tops and cross 
overhead from tree to tree. Some years ago n number of young 
vniiilia bushes wore planted on the left of the path soon after 
entering the Rdm Hugh, but almost all have died, A beautiful 
fern, tho Acropborus immersue, which five years ago was abundant, 
has also lately disappeared or nearly disappeared. 

Beyond the nook or hollow behind Little Chauk the terrace is 
opener and the trees arc small and stunted, little larger than in 
the poorer and less sheltered parts of tha hill-top* Onwards tho 
path winds throngh a thin coppice of yellowish grey and bright 
green bushes, with a sprinkling of larger trees with smooth black 
hark, spikes of small bottle-brush flowers, and Fresh dark-purple 
leaves ageing into deep green,® Round Little Chauk, beyond tho 
mouth of tho Kdtvan valley, on easy footpath winds over rocky 
spurs scantily clothed with trees and shrub*. To the right rise the 
smooth rounded masses of Little and Great Chauk with huge honey - 



1 Tho trees are yellow ppruw^ grey-fiPMO If min r# and flws#, bH^tgrwnjamiir^ 
m A teftuoes, bluish and nfSdJ. deep grwn farpdf, mttmm* r and amf&M, oFwfta 

branch** of tho ba^joi paruits, rudely tuft* of young Mrda and ndna Iratea, and 
bare [rtfly bead* of leafless ud fO$ r and pF™. 

s JBr.F. B, Melanin, C,E., gireathe following dstaili: One imdn tree, *ix feet 
□ins iDohw in gijtbj lix feet from tho gnmtad, hu a straight item fifty f«t high and 
at that height a girth of five feet Another 6ttt hfc tree with * girt h of lix tot, at mx 
f«t from tho ground, is &>rtr-Ei*ei foci high from the ground to the first breach and 
at that height has a girth, of tJireo f«t A mango t™ with a girth of six feet p at nioo 
feet from tho greand, haa a height of Ibirty-fivs feet to the first branch Another 
nup tmo with a girth of fifteen feet, at about five feet from the ground, has a 
straight trunk of obout forty feet at which height it ha* n girth of eight feet, 

3 The kuiurs am, ycHowish-green GoAjhuhj* blight Trarnndn# p parplo-sprayod 
ndnu creepers* bluish-green ootw nuset eiAraw, tamarind-like 

hAim* with white sweet.smelling flower bends, and jm^ed^pped ; the 

large treca are ain*. 
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combs clustering under some of the overhanging ledges- To 
the left, down a steep slope, stretches a narrow band or leafless 
trees and bushes. In front is the small ravine of the Borgaon 
stream* whose further bank rises above some black rocks in a bright 
many-tinted slope of green, which falls gently south, opening 
into brown and yellow glades as it nears the plateaus edge** Along 
the edge runs a low rocky scarp, tinder which stretches a second 
broader wooded belt, with open glades and clumps of trees, loading 
to a bare flat spur on which cluster the hots of the Kurpa hamlet. 
To the west, as if from the outer fringe of the upper terrace, rise 
the gentk slopes that centre in the tower-like roek of Isdlgad. 

Under Great Chank the wood again grows thicker, with a fresh 
nndergrewth of btiahes and seedlings, hiding great mossy boulders 
whoso shapes fit the hollows and scars in the scarp above. Again 
the path leaves the deeper wood, and, along winding glades, passes 
among clomps of brush wcodnnd groups of trees, that, to the right, 
rise in a bank of bright leafage, above which, in form and colour 
like a huge elephant, towers the black mags of Brent Chank. On 
the right, past Great Chunk point, the Imre south bluff of Matherdu, 
with notable vulture nests in the holes on the face of the cliffs, 
stretches west to the outlying buttress of One Tree Hill. In front 
i& a well wooded slope, through whoso trees looms the flat mass of 
Prubai, passing south into the long ridge that lead* to tho plateau 
and reeky peak of Isdtgad, behind which rise several ranges, the 
chief of thorn ending to the south-east in the funnel hill of Karndla. 
Further on, falling to the bend of the Taroaha, tho path enters tho 
Yarosha forest among huge boulders* thick underwood, festoons of 
climbing trees, and mighty mango trunks. From the upper fringe 
of this forest the path partly paved, partly rock-cut, steep but 
nowhere so rough as to require scrambling, climbs in sharp zigzags 
up the narrow bed of the v aro&ha between the black bastion Jike 
bluffs of Great Chank and One Tree Hill. Looking back from the 
crest, on a Bat spur, beyond the deep green of the forest, are the 
thatched roofs of Yaresha, About five miles across the plain, close 
to the dark green Hue of the Fanvel highroad, is the large village or 
country town of Chuuk, and, beyond Chmik, rise the rugged peaks 
and flat ranges of Bhor in Sahara and o£ Fen in Kol£ba, 

2. Louisa Foikt to Pcecufine Foist. To go down Louisa point 
and up Porcupine point, take the path between Ewart Lodge and 
Stone House, close to the gale of Stone House, and go down about 
300 feet to the terrace. On the terrace, before reaching the TMkuris 
hots, turn to the right, and follow the path, which leads north, 
through the wood, to a dead tree almost right under the end of 
Porcupine point Then follow a little path to the right which runs 
pretty straight up the MU, and reaches the top dose to Porcupine 
point* This round Is about two miles long, the time about three- 
quarters of an hour, and tho path fairly good all the way. 


1 Yollow pfrrau, grty umhar* Mid d*mi, Mas pudtrjambtiU, no &mm, decpgntto 
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3, Rocsd Lon is* Poist. To walk round Louisa point, go down Chapter SIT. 
to the terrace as in the last walk. Then, instead of taking tho p}n, CE9 0 f latereet 

turn to the left, anil so don bio Lotiien point, Then keep pretty , 

high and go straight to a watercourse running down from the lull Wi iL 

on the loft. Climb tins watercourse, past a perennial spring below ' J 
hi tone House, on to the Louisa point road immediately opposite 
Stone House gate. This round is not much over a mile j the time 
nearly three-quarters of an hour ; the path easy till it rounds the 
point, tifter this it is sometimes faint and easily lost At the end of 
May and the beginning of J uue p under the end o£ the paint, the 
terrace is covered with beautiful fragrant white lilies, whose bulbs 
lying close to the surface can be easuy dug up with a pocket knife. 

4. JLalft's SvfttKO to Porcupine Point. To go from Malet + s Jfiiarf Wfmg * 
spring to Porcupine point•* follow the bed of tbe watercourse at 

Mulcts Spring for a short distance till a narrow path appears on the 
left. Follow this through the wood till it meets another path running 
down on the left from the spur just below the end of Porcupine 



about 200 yards, till, near the top, yon bit on the path by which the 
ascent is made id walk number two. This is a far rougher and more 
difficult walk than those already described. The distance is about 
two miles* tbe time more than an hour, the path bad and steep dl the 
way, and in places feint and easily lost, 

5. Bound Panorama Point. The walk round Panorama point is Tunortfeirt. 

one of the most beautiful and interesting on the bill. Pass down 
the valley of the Simpson reservoir, keeping on the right bonk of 
the stream below the dam, until yon reach a point about SUt) yards 
short of where the stream falls over the edge of the hill into the 
valley, a few yards above a spring of water close to the right bunk 
the stones round which are covered with red paint. The foundations 
on the left bank of the stream and a steep red-soil bank on the right 
are traces of the Etphbstone He&ervoir which was swept away 
during the first mins after it wag built. At the top of the red-soul 
bank is the KdthkarU J burial-ground, the graves marked with mounds 
of loose stones on some of which are the remains of offerings. 

Across this burial-ground north-east towards Panorama point, a 

E th runs into the belt of wood which stretches almost round the 
11 about the level of the Bam Bdgh. Follow this path till it leads 
under the end of Panorama point. Here a narrow slightly sloping 
ridge stretches a considerable distance north. The point of this 
ridge commands n striking view. Looking back all that can be seen 
of SKtberdn is the man of Panorama point rising in a huge steep 
cone like a miniature Matterhorn. Looking north* perched on a 
neighbouring hill, am the mins of the Mardtlia fort of Peb so close 
that the lines between the stones can bo clearly seen. Though so 
close it cannot bn reached, unless with the aid of ropes or ladders. 

A Utile below, the ground falls sheer away in a short overhanging 
bluff, and a steep nick with scarped sides cut in the narrow isthmus 
which joins the ridge with Peb hill adds to the difficulty of the 
passage. In late May and in June the terrace below Panorama point, 
like the Louisa point plateau, is covered with'sweet white lilies. 
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Returning to the path below the cliff, pass round the pointy and keep 
tbe path south-east through tho wood to a very large old tig tree, 
where the path branches iu several directions. Tim shortest way is 
to keep to the highest or right, baud path till it leads to one of two 
steep little tracks which climb the hill on the right The firat of 
these tracks lends to the hill-top a few yards north, and the second 
track* a lew yards south of the Governor’s Site. Both of these paths 
are hard to Bnd* both are steep, and il t as is not unlikely, one of tho 
many watercourses is mistaken for the path, a troublesome end 
rather dangerous climb ends in a steep impassable ecarp P Tho 
midmost path leads slightly down past the spring which feeds the 
water-pipe* out on to the Nora! road a few yards above the point where 
the pipe crosses the road* and about a quarter of a mile above the 
drinking fountain on tho upper terrace. The lowest path in the 
wood, after turning north for a short distance* leads to the upper 
terrace close to the drinking fountain* The whole distance of this 
round is about four miles - w the time nearly two hours; tho path fairly 
good all tho way, but there is a little difficulty in Ending it at the 
loginning near the K&thkari*s burying-gronod and also in choosing 
the proper track up Panorama hill at the end, 

G. Romm Alexander Point. The walk round Alexander point 
is i uteres Ling, but rough. At the meeting of the t h ree mads to 
Alexander point* the Clarendon Hofei and Chunk point* just below 
the back of Paradise Lodge* in tho comer between Alexander point 
and the body of the hill* a path in the steep bed of a watercourse 
runs down the eastern face of the hill For the greater part of tho first 
five minutes the path scorns to have once been paved like an ancient 
Roman road. Further down, in the bod of the stream, are a number 
of holes like shallow wells* The deepening of those pools and the 
paving of tho path probably date from the time when the market 
place was close by, A few yards further down a path runs into the 
wood on the left. Follow tbits path cast, round the south-western 
slope of Alexander point. At times the path is faint and easily lost, 
and in one place it runs for a few yards most unpleasantly near the 
edge of a sheer drop of seventy or eighty feet. In lime it leads 
into another better-marked and more-used path, running from the 
left down the spur under the end of Alexander point This path 
which is long and steep* and very rough in ono or two places, leads 
to the top right over tho tip of the nose of Alexander point. The 
length of this round is about one and a half miles, the time about 
an boar; the pulh very steep all tho way and in places difficult. 

£, Ro u xj> G a brat Point r Ro uud Girbat point is a short and easy 
walk* but somewhat exposed to the morning sun. To avoid tho sun 
keep the eastern side of the pointj and follow a narrow track which 
runs down to the left about 300 yards from where the two roads to 
the point dn ide. After rounding the end of the point and passing 
a little hamlet, a narrow track up the west side of the point leads 
to the top, rather nearer the end than where the eastern path left 
the crest of the hill This round m about one and a half miles, the 
time a little over half an hour; and the path good and easy 
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Of the six whole-day, or at least heavy half-day, walks, four k^p 
to MAtharin hill and two stretch to the neighbouring hilb + The 
four long MAther^n trips arc from Chuuk spur to Alexander point ; 

2, From Louisa point to One Tree hill; 3, From Louisa spur to 
Porcupine point j and, 4, From Elphinstonc Spring to Porcupine penat. 
The two neighbouring hills which can be easily visited are Prabsl 
on the west and Feb on the north. These walks are fp™ five to 
eight miles with a long steep climb right into the plain. None of ihetn 
can be easily done in less than three or four liours, and they are 
beyond the powers of most ladies. Nailed boots and a long strong 
stall are almost necessary, especially on the steep slippery lower 
elopes, 

1, Chauk Sms to Alexander Point. Chauk spur to Alexander 
point is a beautiful walk, especially in October, when the streams 
are full and the lower slopes of the hill-side are covered with flowering 
plants. Start, as iii half-day walk number 1, by tlie old C hauk road 
into the Ram High and follow the path towards One Tree hill for 
about hall smile, till a broad well-marked path runs into it on the 
left. Follow this path f^r nearly another half mile till almost 
straight above the village at its foot. Then, turning sharply to the 
left, pass down the north face of the spur into the vtdley Thence, 
keeping north-east, cross the large watercourse which mp3 from 
the corner between Alexander point and the body of the hill, work 
ronnd the long spur which runs down from the end of the point past 
some Thitknrs T huts to the north of it at the east foot of the hill, 
and then strike op to the west by a path which runs down on the 
left over the slopes on the eastern face of the point, Tbts loads to 
the top some 200 yards north of Alexander point. This is the longest 
way up, but it is the easiest and steadiest climb. The bed of the 
wateramrae (the path followed in the beginning of half-day walk 
number 6) is much shorter and is in the shade almost the whole 
way. But it is extremely steep and rough, and the lower part is 
almost impassable if there is any water in the stream. The track up 
the epur juat below the end of Alexander Point (the path which 
ends short walk number 6} is also much shorter, but it- is verv steep., 
bare of trees, and open to the sun almost all day long. The longer 
route passes a beautiful deep pool about eight feet broad under a 
waterfall some twelve feet high, a perfect bathing place in October, 
Then also the path through the wood is gay with the beautiful 
purple-centred yellow flowers of a tall mallow, and a thick bush 
covered with large bright magenta blossoms, 

2. Loui&a Point to One Tkf.e Hnx. To go from Louisa point 
to One Tree hill, take the path near Stone House, and on reaching 
the terrace keep to the left aa in short walk nomber three. Before 
reaching right under the end of the point strike down to the right 
by a steep path which runs almost straight into tho valley. Follow 
a track which runs south, along the left bank of the stream, to some 
Th£kurs J huts on the western slopes of MAtherfo, a little to the 
north of Due Treo ML From this a very steep path up the slope, 
en the left, leads to the RAm BAgh terrace, a little to tho north of 
One Tree hill. Turning to the right, a little path to the south 
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lends in n few mi mites into the large path that runs from One 
Tree hill to the village of Chant* Here turn east to the left, and 
climb by the One Tree hill path as at the end of half-day walk 
number 1. 

3, LogibaBfub to Fqecupine Poiyt. Looking down on the terrace 
from the top of the path near Stone House, beyond the Thakcrrs J lints, 
a long narrow ridge stretches north-west, apparently joining the 
terrace with the low hill to the north-east of Prabal, But between 
them a deep narrow gorge cuts the north-west of the ridge into an 
almost sheer cliff. Go down to the terrace ns in the last walk, but 
keep straight on h past the Th&kurs 7 huts, by the path which runs to 
the north-west along the crest of the ridge. Shortly before the end of 
the ridge a ateep bat quite practicable path runs down on each side- 
The path on the left leads dew a the western slope into the PrutmL 
ralley. The path on the right, down the northern slope a little 
further along the ridge, leads into the Mfildunga valley. Taking 
the north path, just before the last descent into the valley, ia u difficult 
and rather risky bit of climbing. On reaching the bottom, keep 
to the nearest or south bank of the stream which runs through the 
gorge at the north-west end of the ridge* Follow this north-east till 
you meet a steep narrow path running from the western slopes of 
the hill on your right. Working always to the north-east, for in 
places the path is not well marked, this leads to the terrace between 
Louisa point and Porcupine point, described in hatf-day walk number 
2, at a point about five minutes from the beginning of the last ascent 
in that walk- Here turn to the left and follow the path to the north¬ 
east to the dead tree, under the extreme end of Porcupine point, uud 
then finish as in half-day walk number 2. The forest and brushwood 
in the lower parts of this walk are ranch thicker than they are either 
between Louisa point and One Tree hill or between thank spur and 
Alexander point ; they are less frequented by human beings, and 
consequently richer iu animal life. The wild cat, the large black 
mungoose, and a very dark squirrel, all of which are rare on the top 
of the hill d may he constantly seen. A large dark woodpecker, with 
a dull red head, rarely if ever Keen on the hi lb top, makes the woods 
resound with tho noise of his strong quick blowg. 

An easier but very much longer walk is, on reaching tho valley 
below the Louisa spur, instead of turning up by the steep little 
path on the right, to keep north-east, till you strike the broad well- 
beaten path boween Hildonga and Mtftherdm Following this to tho 
right it runs cast and then south, to the dead tree nt the foot of the 
last ascent. 


EIpkiftjrfGnt Spring 

to Porcupine. 


1 . Elfeis'jtose Spring to Porccpine Point. To walk from 
Elphin stone spring to Ffocupine point, take the steep narrow path that 
runs down by the watercourse below the spring between Elphinstoue 
Lodge and Craigi.e Bum, and keep north tiii you reach the plain 
below tho west oE Hart point, a short distance from its end, Thence 
go west to the main bed of the stream which Bows down below 
Mafct 3 spring from the comer between Hart and Porcupine mints. 
J-oliow this Stream till, after pas*itii; a clump of very large trees 
an a cluster of ThAkur’s hots, about ;i mile west from Hart point. 
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strike to the left by a narrow and little used path, running straight 
up the spur immediately below the end of Porcupine point and 
finish as in half-day walk number 4. 

The two trips to’ Prabal and Peb involve twelve or fourteen miles Etcu™^ 
hard walking, with two long steep descents, and two difijcnlt ascents. 

The walking takes nearly eight hours, four going and four coming 
hack and & bait of not leas than three or four hoars should be made 
in the beat of the day, A whole day of twelve hours should therefore 
be given to each of these trips and they should not be tried by any 
but good walkers, 

L MathesAs to PflitsAL. Prabal may be reached from Matherin ^jpJSSj l ° 
either from Louisa point or from One Tree hill. The Louisa point 
route is shorter but the One Tree hill route ia easier, especially in 
the MAtherua part Starting from Lotusa point and coca in g buck: 
by One Tree hill, begin as in whole-day walk number 2, until you 
reach the bed of the stream in the Prabal valley. Then, instead of 
keeping down tho stream, strike across it to the west and climb by 
the spur which runs down the east face of Prabal, to the south or 
the square plateau about half way up on the north-east. The path, 
which is not always easy to keep, trends slightly to the north, 
until it reaches a wooded ravine about two-thirds of the way up. 

Here the path turns sharp back to the south and leads to the top a 
little north of the middle of tho east face of the bilk Prabal! though 
nut nearly so large,, is much like MAthurdn. The same flat wooded 
terrace run* along the hill-si do, about ft third of the way down, and is 
particularly notable under the north-east end. The same steep sea- 
elilLlike scarps rise from this terrace to the crest of the hut. Hi ere 
is the same flat top, more thinly wooded, but with here ana there 
in the hollows some fine timber. The same jwlnt* or capes stand 
out from the body of the hill and end in iha same weather-worn 
conical crags. There is even n central hollow like the Pi-sburuath 
valley, only sloping east net west, down which, lor some time aro-n- t.ie 
rains, a stream Hows and falls over a high rock in the east edge o 
the hill, almost opposite the outfall of the Piduirtsith stream on 
MutherAn* There are no regular dwellings on Prabal, but a colony 
of Kathknris, from the neighbouring villages, occasionally set up a few 
temporary huts in the north of the hill Of former occupation toe 
chief traces are the ruined Mordtha fort and a rock-cut cistern at 
the south end, still ill fair preservation. Tho chief part of the io rt 
now standing is on a ledge below the south end, of the bill. I5ut 
there are signs that the whole hill-top was once fortified, for hero 
and there are clear traces of a wall or line of ramparts runnin ground 
the top of the hill. Looking east is the long fiat top of SlhtherAn 
with sheer cliffs rising from a belt of wood much like what Frubni 
looks from Mfttheran, Seaward and over the Kockan is a fine view, 
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much wider than the view from Mdtherio* To return, take a path at 
the sooth end of the hill which runs from the fort down the south¬ 
east slopes into the valley. Then keep slightly north of east to 
the TMknra 7 hntg which formed the taming point of whole-day walk 
number 2* Thence finish as in whole-day walk number 2* In the 
wood below the Fort of Prabal bill grow two sorts of climbing fern, 
Lygodinm soon dens and Lygodium Ilex cos urn, which have of late 
years become rare on MAtheniu. 

2, MAtusoAn-to Fed* Peb is the fort on the nearest or BOathmost 
point of the Bdva Malang range, which, in half-day walk number 5, 
has been noticed as * so near and yet so far 7 from the plateau below 
Panorama point. Descend by Elphinstonu spring as in Jong walk 
number 4* but, instead of tnmiag west to tue left, keep straight . 
north, leaving Hart point, the Simpson reservoir cliffs, and 
Panorama point successively on the right, till you reach the foot of 
a wooded ravine sloping down from the north-west, in the comer 
between Peb hill and Nakliiuchi, the next peak ol the Rava Malang 
range. A sttff scramble up this ravine leads to the rear or north¬ 
west side of the fort, to a narrow grass-cutter's path, that runa sharp 
back towards the south-east at the foot of the fort walk Follow 
this south-east fort a short distance till you meet another narrow 
path op your left, rising steeply for a short distance over a breach in 
the lort wall. The fort, like the Prabal fort, seems to have been 
planned to enclose the whole top of the hill, but r unlike Prabal fort, 
it has no spring or reservoir within the walls. To the north the 
ground rises gradually in ft long narrow ridge to it point apparently 
Considerably higher than MritheriLn. 

Mil a so, six miles south of Murbdd, hnSj at the ahrico of 
Khdmbling* 1 a yearly fair supposed to be the oldest in the district. 

It begins on Posh Shud Pam immlha (January fufl-tnoonjand lasts for 
fifteen dayi p and is one of the most important cattle fairs in the 
district. It h attended by largo numbers of VAnia, Kdsars* K&mbiw,. 
nud Mtisalmdus from as far as Kalydn and Junnar. The chief articles 
sold are spices, grain, salt, cloth, metal vessel*, ponies and cattle, 
especially buffaloes, sometimes, it is sold, to the valne of £2000 
{Rs. 20,000)* The shrine has acres of private laud under the 
management of the village headman. 

Mokha dft, the chief village of the MokhAda petty division, lies, 
as the crow flics, about twenty, and, through Alvand, about thirty-two 
miles north of the Igatpuri station of the north-east branch of the 
Pen in $ii In railway. It lies in hilly country under the SubjAdris, 
and, though the chief village in those parts, contains only houses* 
half of them scattered in small hamlets, and, according to the 1881 
census ft population of 2107, of whom 2028 are Hindus, 78 Musalmdns, 
and one a Jew. 

It is the seat of a mohalkari, but, except ft record room, contains 
no Government oRices ns they were found unsafe and pulled 
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down in 1880* The mabAlkari holds olfoe in a rest-house which 
was built in 1376-77 at a cost of £318 (R& 8180)- The only other 
home of any size is the school which was built id 18# 0 at a cost of 
£261 (lb, 2605). The school is of little use, ns the villagers, most 
of whom are Kolis r do not send their boys to school. The average 
'attendance is about tea, There are fourteen shops mostly held by 
Slumps a who are the chief traders of those parts. So ragged is the 
country that the petty division is without enrbi, except a few in one 
or two villages which are used for currying manure to the fields. 
The post goes through the DoiidiniiryAcki Met pass* thirty-two nuleft 
through Alvand to Xgatpuri, a difficult route* especially in the rains* 
when the rivers are at times impassable for a whole day. 

Mulga oUp a deserted Ihoti village about two miles north-east 
of Audheri station on the Bareda mil way * has* on tho east bank of 
an old pondj a heap of blocks of dressed and carved atones* It is 
the site of a BrAhmanic temple of the eleventh or twelfth century* 
Much of the site b hidden by long grass and brushwood. But 
several finely carved blocks are strewn over tho Open pond-bank , 
images, pieces of pillars* and bits, of the spire* At the edge of tho 
pond is a stone with a defaced fcibiv dancing tho (Jzidav* and an 
image of Karsinh or the Man-1 ion t the fourth incarnation of \ hffinn* 
On the bank above is a one-headed four-handed Brahma with a book 
roil in his upper right hand. There is also a small three-ffieoded 
figure* probably Brahma Vishnu and Shiv. About twenty yards 
from the temple is an underground water-cistern with two square 
openings* probably Buddhist (a.d s 100- 500). At the comer of a field 
about a hundred yards south^cnatof tho pond, bto a row of old bricks* 
perhaps part of nu old water channel* 

Murba'd, about fourteen miles south-east of TitvAla station 
and eighteen miles east of KhlyfiHj on tho line of high ruad now 
being made from Kulyan to the MAIsej piss* is the head-quarters of 
the Murbad sobdimoDj with* in 1331, a population of 2932* of whom 
3743 wore Hindus* 187 Musalnxans, and two Parkis, It is a 
uulmlatdar*s station and has a subordinate ] udgea courts a post office* 
and a school-house built in 1864*66 at a cost of about £190 
(Rs. 1900). A public works rest-house has also been lately completed. 

The place is growing* and contrasts well with the poor village* 

* uot able to afford a house or shed, 1 which Dr. Fryer found in 
167S, 1 Now every square yard of available ground in the villsgn 
site is built on and more is being yearly demanded. On the night 
of the 10th December 1827 the village was visited by a gang of 
thirty-five robbers* who attacked the treasury and carried ofi £1321 
(Rs. 13,211).* There is a good market and a large colony of Rdyasth 
Prabhus. 

Tliere arc seven Hindu temples* Sunt Ram j s, built in the time of 
the Peshwas and repaired in 1866-67 by private contf lIdiUod ; it 
envoys Iff acres of laud assessed at 14#, IBs* 7)* Shei MaiiAdkv% 
built by Grneah Pant Pitunkar* the Pcshwa'a governor of EalyAn* 
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Chapter XI7, and repaired id 1S80 by private contribution. Sum MAsim'd, 
Places of Interest, built * ft th® time of the Peshwn, burnt in 1828*29* re-bnilt by the late 
M rt.tr> Govind SShdmrav, mgmlatddr of Uurbdd about 1831, and repaired 
about I860by private aubseriptioEL. Shei GAKrATr'a, built about four 
years ago by private contribution and maintained by tie Prabhci 
community of the village. Shri VitBoba’s, bitilt about eighteen 
years ago by private contribution and maintained by the people 
of the village. Siiei Devi's, built by private contribution in 1854-55, 
repaired ill 1886-07, and maintained by the people, Shm JaEi 
51a fit’s, situated outside the village, was built about 1676. There 
are two reservoirs towards the south of the village, about sixty paces 
apart. The larger is known as the Moths Tain or Big Pond and the 
smaller as the Kund or Cistern, In the Moth# Tale are two wells, 
built in 1863-64 at a cost of £74 (Rs, 741), including the cost of 
clearing the reservoir. The water of the reservoirs is need for washing 
only, and that of the two wells in the Moths Tala for drinking from 
April to June, when almost all the village wells are dry. 

Kiuwio N&ldurg Fort, in Narivli village, about nine miles south-east of 

Four. Mur bod, was ruinous in 18G2, There was no water and no food. 

NisioHlr. Na'na'ghat 1 or Nisi As Pass, in Murbid, about seventy miles 
north-east of Bombay and about forty miles east of Kalydn station 
on the Peninsula railway, is a frequented pass in the Sahyadri hills, 
Avith interesting remains and inscriptions, which date from before 
the Christian era, Though steep and bard to climb the Nana pass 
is the natural outlet lor the great commerce, which, in early times 
centred in Junnar about twenty miles to the south-east,'and in 
Pnirhau about a hundred miles to the cast, and, in later times (a.ik 
1490-1630), in Ahmadnagor, about half way between Fuithan nad 
Junnar. In 1675 Dr. Fryer, who hud been misguided to the Avupa 
pass on his wny up, came back from Junnnr by what he calls the 
‘Nanny Gaol,' and explains to mean the little bill ‘in respect of 
the Other, which mounted a prodigious height above it/ At the top 
of the pass Fryer was stopped by a drove of 800 oxen laden with salt. 
After an hour's standing in the sun he got the drivers below to 
wait, and then the path was easy 'being supplied at lit distances 
with charitable cisterns of good water, and, towards the bottom, 
adorned with beautiful woods.' 1 

At the beginning of British rule (1818) the NAna pass was in 
fair order, with a paved way which was supposed to have been 
made by NAua Fadnavis (1774-1800). In 1819 it was among the 
passes which, in the Collector’s opinion, deserved to be kept is 
repair. 3 Though the opening, first of high roads (1836-1840) and 
afterwords of railways (1858-1865), has drawn to the Tal pass in 
the north, and to the Bor pass in the south, the bulk of the trade 
between the Deccan and the coast, a considerable passenger and 
grain and salt traffic still centres in the NAna pass/ 


1 SW'AnUl Indraji - ffew Accqqrt, 141. 

i t-^verfreccLt, nth September tela, Revere DUrf lu of UU0. 

™j “t * U ^ BJ so to Che Deccan, and myrabajani, 

th«Uxe>, cotton «td, cotton, vegetable*, wheat, aad p»per come to the KonW 
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At the foot of thu pass, which is about twenty miles east of Ch»ptar_Xl7, 
UurbAd, la the village of Yni&Sgni.umWiya grifca, the merchants' or pi aM , of interest, 
husbandmen's dwelling place, with a small river called the Kamkhera KisiQHir . 
or the gold-bearer, whose source is said to be m three springs wtiicJi 
rise in the hills on either aide of the pass. A little to the east of 
VaisAgni is its suburb PardMnpada or the minister's village. From 
here the ascent begins with a gentle rise, passes up, through 
thick forest, about a mile and a half to a tableland called. Skidg&ru or 
the Foal, where, near two pools of water [one of them roughly built), 
travellers and loaded animals rest. At Sbiugnm a road branches to 
the left to Fulu Sondla. This, of which an account is given later 
on, wua once the favourite route but is now seldom used. From 
Sbiugaru is a rise of about a mile and a half. Over the tableland 
hangs the great wall of the Suhyadris, from whoso level top shoots 
forth a bare thumb-like pinnacle of rock locally known as S'dndckya 
Annthya or Nana’s Thumb. The west or Konkan face of the thumb 
is a sheer cli ff, but the east or Deccan face falls with a gradual slope. 

The valley to the right or south of the thumb is called Guna; the 
valley to the left or north is (.-ailed N&na. The people say that 
N4na and Gunn were two brothers, who were asked by a king of 
Junnar to make a road from the konktin to bis capital. At, the 
brothers 1 request it was agreed that the piss which was fir^t 
finished should be used, and should ba called by the name of the 
brother who made it- Both begun work on the Kocikan side, each 
up one oi the valleys that Hank the thumb. Gunn's path had an 
easy slope, but at the end of the year it was little more than 
begun- Ndna’s was a steep rough truck, but it was finished, and, m 
he had promised, the king was satisfied and called it by Kdua x s 
name. The Edna pass is the one ordinarily used, for the Guma pass, 
though at first easier than the N£na pass, is afterwards very steep 
and difficult- 

The Nana tract climbs a steep slope in sigzaga oE undressed stone 
which seem to have once been rock-cut steps* of which broken 
or worn traces remain. On either side of the path, the hills rise 
thickly covered with trees, and, at intervals, seats and cisterns or 
reservoirs are cut in the rock. About a mile above Shin gam, 
on the left, near a vdrh tree, Ulmoa integrifotia, is a two- 
mouthed cistern much like the cistern marked No* 5 at the Kanhert 
caves. It is very deep, but is dry and choked with rubbish. 

In front of the recess is an in script ion, which, in letters of Ihe first 
or second century after Christ* records that the cistern was cut 
by a merchant named Danaaghosb of Kriui&van in the thirteenth 
year of Chaturparna Shdtakarni son of ViishisthL A little further 
to the left is a reservoir with clear limpid water* and near it a rest- 
seat cut in the rock with an inscription oE one line, stating, in 
letters of about the first or second century after Christ, that the 
reservoir was cut by one Govindadas of Sop&m. A little further on 
the right, arts several small cisterns without writing and of no special 
interest. Further on, a little below the crest of the pass, is a cistern 
filled with mud* and. in the recess above it, are traces of letters 
enough to show that there was an inscription. Beyond this* to the 
right* are other smaller cisterns- CIqbo to the crest of the pass ia 
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a narrow gully about 130 feet long and nine broad, called Nfofc 
GWtiehi nali or the Niofighfit catting. Though the deft looks 
natural, it seems probable that the passage was cut, and that the 
rocka have weathered into what seetu natural cliffs. Before 
entering this passage, on the right, a broken seldom-used flight of 
rock-cut steps, leads to a rock-cut chamber about 28| feet square. 
The front of the chamber 13 open, but it seems once to hare had a 
wood-work facing as there are holes in the floor, probably for 
wooden pillars, A rock-eut bench runs along the right and left 
walla, and, in a recess which fills almost the whole of the back wall, 
are traces of nine life-sixed standing figures, and above each figure 
an inscription, in letters of about a century before Christ, recording 
its name* Beginning from near the left end of the wallj the feet 
atone of the first statue are loft with traces of a body, which 
apparently wore a hanging waistband- Abovo the figure, are 
written the words f The fair-faced king Shdtavhhantt’ To the right 
of Bhetfcav&hnm's statue two figures stood aide by side, but all trace 
of thorn is gone except the feet of the figure to the visitor 1 * right. 
Above these figures, an inscription of two lines, records that the 
statue to the visitor's left was queen Niyanika, and the other, king 
ShitnknruL 1 Of the fourth statue only the feet and the end of 
the waiafcclotb, hanging between them, remain. Above is an 
inscription of which a little near the end is lost* The letters that 
can be made out are Kuuidro Bhfiya, that is Prince Bhdyu. The 
missing letter was probably Id, which would make the name Bb&yala, 
for the Sanskrit Bnr&jibv If no letter is lost Philya would be the 
Sanskrit BhrAtri, that is prince-brother, or the younger brother of 
the king. But this is not likely as all the other inscriptions give 
names. The fifth and sixth statues stood side by side, but except 
the feet of the sixth nothing remains; even the inscription above is 
lost. Perhaps they were statues of king Vydishri, by whom the 
chamber is believed to have been made, and his brother fiimita 
(Sanskrit Sbrimitra), or perhaps Yedishri's wife. The seventh * cat no 
is entirely lost. A hole has been cut in the wall in the place where 
the statue stood. An inscription above records that the statue was 
of Yira (Sanskrit Vim) who is called Mah* imf hf.uj mniJcd, that is 
the leader of great heroes, or the loader of tho MardlMa. Of the 
eighth statue nothing remains except tho feet. Tho inscription 
above shows that it was a statue of prince Eakoshri. 1 A certain 
roughness in the wall is the only trace of the ninth statue. The 
inscription above records that it was a statue of prince ShAtwihfitut. 
Besides the names of the a rat ues, there is an inscription of ten long 
lines engraved on both sides of the chain her, the lines on the left 
wall being a continuation, line by line, of those on the right, 
Much of it, especially on the left wall, is lost; what remains is well 
preserved and can be easily read. Tho letters are large and deep 


1 The ptMlbn of the tutdea, tils wrtEien to the right of their huabaada, riuws 
that iet fcacient tiaica wunitm inset gii'»u the poutioa of honour. The •Miunp.mBchi 
aitArim, lUdhtkiuhiiA, Lakeh.iaiadd^(ia, m which the ftttiiAlv U*me \int T are 

trmm of the eatne practice,. The Mint idea appem? m the compound itrifmnwhu 
need for a Diamv4 ro&ple. 

* HaJiuihri is tin: name of s great Uug mvattaned m on uucnpttuCL in Xihik Cave I. 
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cut and, from their fora, appear to belong to the beginning of the OuptotZlY. 
£* eentoiy before Christ. F fhe language U Mknfc«fa* seems fUcea of Interest 

then to have been the current tongue of this - 

The inscription is of great v^ne Sent to Ashot 
at Oirndr in KAthidwAr and Sopdra near Bassein. it is the oldest cf 
Western India inscriptions, and it is the oldest known Brftonnittl 
inscription in the whole of India.* In thebegintungsalutanons aw 
offereS to Vaidik and rurinik gods, to I*.®*"®** 

(moon), Surya (atm), Agui (fire), Hamit (wind), the f-jnr gols or 
loScapalas, who preside over the four quarter of thc imivcrie nameljr 
Yarna, Yanina, Kubors, and Vd*ay& (Indra}- Braidca *£***”” 

Vaidik gods, there are two Purdnik gods, fcanknrsbnna (Kristoma 
brothcrjand Vasude va or Krishna. Next come 

king Vudishri whose name is in the genitive owe. Then, after a break, 
follows a chain of attributes all in the genitive cose. , 1 . 

are * king of DakshinApatlia,’ 'great warrior, the f^^^rerofthat 
is belonging to/ the Angiya family,' and ‘ the only hero on the earth 
which lift.-, the sea and mono tains for its garmenta. Then f« ow 
anveml attributes of a woman, probably king Vedishns mother. 



rutjm u-libber, >-utj y i - 

austerity or brn/imarfinrya; clever in the performance 

duties,' and 'scented by saenticial offerings. Then 
description of Vaidik sacrifices, from the first' 

fire amiuddh&n, to the performance of such great un hsxa i as the 
horse sacrifice othvamedbi, the vdjaprya and others. ' “Jjj 

made of Jams gift* in connection with these sacrifices. The numeni 
u^cd in specifying the gift* are very important, being of a different 
character^from thfse hitherto found in Weston, India mscrupbW 
The gifts which are of village*, elephants, horses, cows, chirno a, 
and the coins called hirthdpaw*, were made in thousands and tens 
of thousands. , . 

This inscription is believed to be the oarliwt historical record m 
the annals o&akshinApatlw or the Deccan. Tho kmg is dcscnbtd 
aa very pious, a stanch supporter of ti» Vmdik religion and 
thoroughly Brdhmanical in his belief. The Goptas ineuticm n 
their inscriptions that they revived the porfonnaece , 
sacrifices. But this inscription seems to show that, ^ ^ 

w>rorded Vaidik sacrifice* wore ordinarily performed. There is 

king who U thb inscription ongreved. 

SbAhly it wt* he who, as king of Dntehmdpatg, iW»«l ™ 

■- n, 4t cut the reat-cianibeF for wsirifid, travel! tm* 

V. T 4 ) thought this waa a BadOhut bul P 1 

engnuvwl in » nat-cJumbw, no* |A* nnnwrals. wait Jo note»than 

» Though* great I«rt ol tf*. U-jjIjrOW “ l0 ^ 10alf JOO* 1100, 1MH, 

thirty p Inert, Th«y srsflW Ufsoft 1 anil* 60 000 , Thin inecriptiou tinea not 

1700 . Sm, 10 , 001 , 11 , 000 . it aKtowa how. St that time thi 
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tiou which fills rbe other two walla of the chamber, recorded the 
power and the piety of big family. The inscriptions on tbo statues 
seem to show that Vedishrt belonged to tho ShatAvabuna dynasty of 
Faithan. 

Outside the chamber and on a level with it, are five cisterns 
and, on a higher level than the chamber, ns well aa on the other 
side of tho road, are other smaller broken chambers. At the east 
end of the gorge or cutting, on the right, is a small cave and a 
cistern. In tho cave is placed a late image of Gancsh marked 
with red lead; on the left is a seat of dressed stone with a large 
oval stone jar in front of it This jar is made of two stones pined 
together and a square lid lies by its side. In the lid is a hole or slit 
which might allow of something being dropped into the jar without 
opening the lid. There is no thing to show its ago, but the 
cornered sculpture oF the lid seems to be not older than tho HilhAnis 
(jLD* 850* 1200). It is not now used, nor is there anything to show 
how it was formerly used, but the people's name for it, jaMlichi 
rdnjan t that is the toll jar, seems to show that travellers dropped a 
toll or duty through the slit in the lid. This is probable as the place 
is well suited For taking a tolL A little further from the jar is a 
reservoir about thirty feet square* It is roughly built and generally 
used by cattle. 

Go leaving the cutting, the bare Deccan plain stretches about a 
mile from the reservoir to the village of (Jhdtghur ortho Pass House. 
West of GhAtghnr and south of Nana's Thumb, from the steep 
slopes of tho Sahyddria, rises tho forts tied hillock of Jivdhan. Parts 
of a flight of rock-cut steps that led to Jivdhnn have been blown 
away, it is said, at the time when (1803-18IS) the Pendhdris infested 
the country. At the top of Jivdhnn, near tho fort gate, are two 
modern-looking rook-cut chambers, probably for the garrison. 
Within the fort are rock-cut reservoirs and a built granary. 

The old road from the Konkan to the Shingnru plateau came from 
the south by tbo village of Pntu Bon41a. This path is now little used 
except by persons going to Fnlu Son&la* Along it are some rock-cut 
cisterns, and* at the beginning of the ascent, at a place called 
Ganeshthal or Ganesh’a Plateau, is a stone box of the same size 
as the jar at the crest of the Ndna pass, but square instead of 
round. The fact that it also is called jabUieJti rthijan or the toll-jar 
supports the theory that both were used for collecting money. 
Near the jar are some ruins probably of a rest or toll house. A little 
further to the south is Pulu Sondla village with BrnhiHanical- 
looking caves in the hill slopes four miles to the east. The way to 
the caves is very difficult, and, except one large chamber, there is 
nothing of sufficient interest to repay the trouble of the climb. It 
is not easy to say to what sect the caves belonged. A sculptured 
imago of the goddess Mahiskamardiiii or the Buffalo-slaying Devi, 
set as an ornament on a pillar in the large chamber, proves that tho 
sculptors were neither Buddhists nor Vaishnnvs P In a recess in the 
hack of the chamber, near where, in other eaves, the object of worship 
is generally placed, is a cellar much like a cistern* But this id not 
™ Proper place for a cistern, nor bos it any water channel to feed 
it. Cellars like this were chiefly used as places of meditation by 
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followers of the Yoga system, and it is probable that the ascetic for 
whom this care was made belonged to the It oga sect, 1 here is no 
inscription in the care, but the form of the pillars seems older than 

^Whatever beThij origin of the story of the brothers NAnft and 
Gtina, it is curious to find the name Nanagona in Ptolemy. I ralemy 
mentions Numignim thrice, each time as the name of a river. In 
one passage the sources of the Nagona or Kannguiut are said to be 
from Mount Auindn, where the hill is cleft towards the baoris and 
the Bindad The second passage runs, ‘About tho Nanatfunn are the 
l'hyllibo and the Bitti,' 1 and the third ts. The mouth of tho 
Nuuaguua riTer.' In Ptolemy's list of names on the Konkan coast,* * 
tho mouth of the Nanaguna river cornea far south in Pirate-Anake, 
that is in KatnAgtri. The source of the Nanagona is also earned 
far east, half across the continent to the V iodhya tnounrains. At 
the same time, not far from the west coast, south of Nasik a adeast 
of Sopsim^ close to the actual position of the NanA^hati be sues 
of the Nmmguua, the Bind a or Bnseom creek, and the Gaona river 
or Vo i tar nil, are made to join, This and the phrase, ‘ Vi here the Lull 
is cleft towards the Gaoris and Hindu rivers, suggest that to emy 
mav have been told that the groat stream of trade, from the const 
to the inland marts of Paithan and Tagar, flowed along three lines, 
which centred in Nanagana whore the hill was cleft. And tna 
from this Ptolemy thought that Nauaguoa was a river, tho same river 
on which Paithan was built. 

For 1500 years after Ptolemy no reference to the Naiuighat has 
een traced. In 1C75 Fiyer referred to It and to its cisterns.* In 
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In 1354 Dr. Stevenson not iced the large lascnption, and made 
observations on some words from it 7 In iB^d Pandit BhagvAnMl 
wrote a paper on ancient Nagari numeration from tho numerals ill tho 
large inscription, and, in another paper, in ISil, he translated the 
inscriptions above the figures in tho recess m the back wall or tao 

Na rgol a sea-port one mile north of Umbargaon, has about 100 
irsi Looses and a tower of silence built in 1767, The tower is 


Pdrsi 


Ndrgol is a 
Nosik cave 


nsed by the Pdrsis of Nargol, Tiulgaon, and boronde. 
very old place, being probably the Nanagol of a 

inscription of about tho firat century after Chnst. 

Nava’ptir, in Pamtembhi village, about four miles south of 
Tdrnpur, is a small sea-port. Tho sea trade returns tor the hveyeara 
ending 1873-79 show average exports worth (Rb. -7,590) 

and imports worth £233 (Rs, 2330). Dsprirts varied from £11 011 
(Rs 11,090) in 1374-75 to £5912 (Rs, 59,120) in 18^o-7G, and 


1 Bartou' Ptolemy, Tto Ow»ri» it pwUbly tho ctIM from tho 

town of Oorth in V4U*, onil the Bimli tins UViayO.lw or Fimeic cW , 

TjSlA. 1 BerHui'^Ptolntijr, IW 4 o Ae«m^ ML 

i Joan E. K 8, IV. 23T. 

TJimr.B, B. R. A, 8 V. 174. 

* TrAnn Sw. Or* Coog. 3^2. 
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QiapterXlT, imports from £93 (Es. 930) in 1874*73 to M33 {Rs, 4830) in 
Places of Interest 1378-79/ 

H Navli, a am ft 11 village near P&!gbar station on the Baroda 

nulwny* bna, Iti the station yard a tomb with the inscription 1 In 
memory of Henry Hutchinson,, Gam'd* B. B, &. C- L Bail way. Died 
Hath Jtme 1864, who v>m run over by a brake-van/ The two 
villages of Navli tint! PAlghnrare generally linked together aa Kavli- 
PAlghar. The mil way traffic returns show for lUtghar station an 
mcreane in passengers from 27*6 *9 in 18^3 to 54,594 in 1880, and 
in goo da from 1536 to 4836 tons. It is the nearest station to Kelve- 
MAhim, which lies five miles to the west and is joined to Pilghar 
by a good road, 

Kisuial. Kirmal or the stainless/ six miles north of Bassein, is one of the 

most sacred places in the district, having a much venerated and 
being, according to tradition* the burying place o! one of the great 
ShankjiracharyA^i* tho apostles of the modern Brahman ic system/ 
Here, on the anniversary of his death, JfrirfiA Yctdya 11 lb (November) 
a large fair is held* which bats for a week and is attended by from 
aii to seven thousand pilgrims, Hindus* Mil oilmans* Chriatinna* and 
a few P&nds, from all parts of Thilns, Gnjardtj Bombay f the Deccan^ 
and south Konlmo* The principal articles sold are brass and 
copper vessels* dry plantains, sweetmeats.* cloth^ and cattle, worth in 
all about £1000 £Es. 10,000)- 

There are eight temples at Nirmal nil bnilt about 1750 by 
Sbankarji Kesbav, SarsnbheiMr of Baaseiiu Close together, on rising 
ground. stand three temples, ShaskabAchAeta Bfim% enjoying 
a yearly Government grant of £42 (Es P 421) and managed by a 
committee. MAnAmilUt^a, enjoying a grant of £l2 (Rs + 113) and 


* The dutiwla are* Exports, IWJ4^ £ll£S {EU» lljftOL 1875-76 £6912 [EU. (Va p ll20p r 
1E76-77 £1751 I.Ka> lljm 1577-TS £14:21 (Rs. U.21'0). 1378-79 £2541 fEU 25,410) ; 
TmporU, 1S74-75 £93 !&*, SOD). 187^70 £150 ( Rft. 1590)< 1S7&-77 £215 (Eft. 2150), 
£236 |EU. 25001. 1878 79 £435 [Em. 4530). 

i N irmiiS in itprauionad in thu PrarAn and in ievc*sj local lesrenda* Tim 

Skarnl-v Par&M calls it tE m bee! of holy [*»ls h the wt of perfeolion, IIn who repeat* 
ft W.4 vctm Bt Nirmal, ftti.il keepa from ipi, pins seven cron-fold of merit. It mu 
Do place for ibacit* but aopnomc hippLom Fur the lighlwm The Tnmbtko&liftf 
Wihatmya soys ttiftt S Lmsal u the best Orth forpbin^ hctvfvily 1-liift. Thu legend 
of the fsurndtng of Nirmal, u told La the Nirtiud SlAhAtmyft* dusurihua & Send, tim\ ttd 
hftTMKDfl Brahman aeora who lived DHT the amered Vaitarni. and, on his 
dffirftc by f , .’irihnrim + taking bn repentant and relitfi™ nasteritica Shiv wan so 
pleased with hia ntistumira thftt lie granted Yinul freedom from death and a holy 
spring on TungAr hill. Hu wan told that if he otaacd to tronblo the BriLhnnum,, ho 
need fear no one in tbe thnrt worlds In spit® of thim promise, Yinnd ri^iiin annoyed 
the Brdhman aettiuift. iml, at their request* Shiv aunt Fhnsbutim to bring him to 
order Every time Pmnhurim out off his buds Bud ftut* by the blessing: of Shiv* 
they iTi-AptHMirbd with fresh vigour. PmhnrAm ibding himself jwWfirloa* had to 
r^jrt to Shiv with whose help he ovGrc.imo thu demon. Viinai ttu-n invoked 
pBJshiifirn'd clemency. Hu was pardoned, ami, OH tho Hptit where he fall, ParahuVixa 
tstahSiihsjd a ling which he Killed Yinuleehvar liii mJ^cd a temple over it. From 
Viinol it carqu to be called Nirmal or ataiolcaM^ ft* Pamhurim ruculcrwl the place FruU 
from stain. lift Cnnha’s Baaaold , 124-125. Thu muanio^ etiialeM <wml to bu fho 
^ftmkrit translation of ihu Um-vi-lLfiai P+ir Water ftod wi j af laill, that ia the tea hiU, ft 
true description of thu place which is a wooded muand rifting from bare fiata once 
Under wafer. Mr. A. Cuinimu, 0,-S. 

■The great HhiukartLehiFya 550-740?) died, in KkshmiT, Thb Ninoftl 

Shankarauhirya may have b«ii ont of bii religioua dconendontL Da Cunhl'l ChftXil 
and Batfrvm, 127; and RAo S&kb Mandlik In Jour. Rom. Ur. Boy, Aft SqUl X. 3. 
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managed by n committee. Vuialksiitaea Mah£dsv j s, a largo Chapter XIV. 

substantial building, enjoying a grant of £10 (Rs, 100) and managed place* * of Interest 

by a committee. BEULESHVAk’s, to the west of the lake, enjoying 

n yearly grant of £6 (Rs. 60) nnd managed by a committee. To 

the cast of the lake and by the side of the road there are three 

temples, to Ganpnti, Duraa, and Hiiinitimn, enjoying a Government 

grant of £3 10 k. (Rs. 3^ and managed by committees. On the 

north of the lake is a temple to Sidduesbyae SAmba, mpportea by 

a yearly grant of £2 10 a. (Rs. 25) from the descendants of Bhankarji 

Keshav. There is a yearly Government grant of £45 &*. (Rs. 454) 

towards the maintenance of a Brahman alms-house, flntiafhiaira ( 

nnd £14 10 a. (Rs. 143) towards a Bnirdgi alms-house. These state 

grants seem to show that the temples were bnilt from public not 

from private funds. The stoned which the Portuguese had built 

into Christian churches were probably used to raise the temples 

of the older gods. The Portuguese had pulled down the temples 

and destroyed the ling. On the fall of Bnsstsin (1739) Nirmal wna 

purified, prints of the feet of Shri DattAtraya took the place of the 

Ting, and a reservoir was built. 1 Nirmal has a church dedicated to 

Santa Crus with a congregation of 2184 Christiana. The church, 

which was rebuilt by the parishioners in 1856 at a cost of about 

£2400 (Rs. 24,000), is ninety-aii feet long by twenty-eight broad 

and twenty-sis high. The vicar has a house and enjoys a monthly 

grant of £1 9s. (Rs. 1-4-3) from the British Government. There is a 

private school whose teacher plays the violin in the church. In front 

of a house in Nirmal village, snout 500 yards north of the chief 

temple, is a long dressed stone with some letters which seem part of 

a Sanskrit inscription of the seventh century.* 

Paha di, in BAIsette, about eight miles north of Bntidra, has P aiiAhi . 
about 100 Christians, who have a church dedicated to St. Thomas 
the Apostle and affiliated to the Amboli church. The church, which 
dates from Portuguese times, measures sisty feet long by twenty 
broad and twenty high. There is also a large ruined Portuguese 
church, 110 feet long, forty feet broad, and thirty-three feet high. 

The Goregaon station was formerly called PAhAdi. But as the name 
was confused with Pardi near BnLaAr, it was changed to Goregaon. 


Palghar. See Navu. fame a*. 

Pa n Tower, in the village of Kclvo three miles south of Mdhim, P** Towd, 
was described in 18C2 as a place of considerable strength. There 
was a reservoir of water but no food supplies.’ The fort has the sea 
to the north and west, and at high titles the Dan da creek comes to 
the walls on the south and east. The fort is 100 feet long and the 
walls vary from ten to twenty feet high. 

Panvel, north latitude 18® 58' and east longitude 73° 12', the Fastsl. 
chief town and a port iu the Paavel snb-division, lies on a creek on 
the Poona road about sixteen miles cast of Bombay, and by road 
twenty miles south-east of ThAna. 


* [Vi Cnithsk Chuiil uni BiAMtn, I26-IS". 

* Ggvo mirurnt Lift! of Civj] For!** 13tJ2. 
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Though a good deal of money has been spent in improving it, the 
port is poor and can bo used only at high water. Pour large reads 
rna from Panvel. One north, twenty miles to Thdnaj another 
south-east, about the some distance to Khopivli at the foot of the Bor 
pass; 1 the third west, fourteen miles to Urun; and the fourth six miles 
north-west to lllvn f whore a Shepherd steam ferry-boat calls daily. 
The fares from Bombay to TJlva, di&taut eighteen miles, is (5s. (3s. 8} 
for the first class, Is. M. [ohms 12) for the second class, and 9J. 
(annas 6) for a deck passage. There are two bridges on the river 
near Panvel, one on the Poona road built in 182/ at a cost of £3897 
(Rs. 33,974) : and tho other to the south-west on the Ulva road 
built in 1850. 

In 1881, of 10,241 people, "812 were Hindus, 2186 Musalmfins, 
228 Jews, and 15 Persia, Except Thins, Pauvcl is the only place 
where families of tho Beni-lsrAel Konkun Jews are found. Tho 
bulk of tho people tiro husbandmen, shopkeepers, rice-cleaners, 
carpenters, labourers, and fishermen. Before the railway was opened, 
Panvel was a centre of tho trade between Poona and Bombay. 
Much cotton and other produce still comes down the Bor pass 
by rood, and the town contains a number of merchants, brokers, 
and porters, It is an export centre for ginja, the narcotic made 
from hemp leaves, widen is brought in country carts from 
Allfnodnagar, Poona, and SholSpnr. The merchants, most of whom 
are MArwar and Deccan Yanis, sell the gdnja to wholesale dealers 
from Mdndvi in Catch, from Porbandar Bhavoiignr and Jodia 
in Kathiawar, from Barer, ntidfrom Cambay. Gdnja is also sent to 
Europe and used in making the tincture Tincture Cannabis indicia. 
The wholesale price varies from Cd. to 7d, (anuas 4-4§) a pound. 
The busy season is from November to January. The local production 
of salt has of late been much reduced, and trade is leaving the town. 
The sea trade returns for the five years ending 1878-79 show average 
exports worth £164,572 (Rs. 16,45,720) nnd imports worth £62,627 
(Rs, 6,26,270). Exports varied from £124,209 (Rs. 12,42,000) in 
1874-75 to £214,456 (Rs. 21,44,560) in 1875-76, and imports from 
£56,914 (Rs, 5,69,140) in 1878-70 to £72,377 (Re, 7,23,770) in 
1874 -75.* * The chief local industry is the making of cart wheels, 
of which every cart that comes from the Deccan carries away a 
pair. The wheels are made by Kuchins from Gujarit and Gogo, 
and cost about £3 (Rs, 30) a pair. The nave is of Acacia catechu 
or khair wood and the rest of teak. The large Bombay municipality 
brick-work is seldom used. In 1866, Mr. Arthur Crawford, C.8., 
then Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, who had large works in 
hand, finding that the price of native brick had risen to a prohibitive 
rate, bought the whole property of the Panvel Brick and Tile 
Company on behalf of the municipality. Tho area of land was 44,138 


1 Tha old Bombay *nt| Pocunud wti begun in IS20 and camptatod in 1J3J at a 
cost of £13.536 (Ha. 1,33.567). Mr. \V. ft Mnlnek, C.S, 

*T»» drtoila are, Export*, 1674*75 £124,209 (B*. 12.42,090). 1675.76 6214,456 
(Ke. 21,44,560), 167(477 £137,435 (K*. 13,74,S.W), 1677-70£175,002 (It*. 17,50,020), 
197870 £ IT 1,70S (Rs, 17,17.050); Imports, 1674 75 £72,377 (Km 7.23,770), 1875*78 
£65.463 lIU, 8,54,530), 1676 77 £58,327 (It*. 5,88,275), 1S77 -7S £59,355 I Rs. 6,99,550), 
and 1678-79 £55,915 (1i|. 5,50,ISO). 
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square yards and the sum paid was £2100 (Ra. 21,000). In spite 
of the poor quality of the Panvel clay and the unauitableness of 
the machinery, the result of the first year's working was a saving of 
£3000 {Rs. 30,000) on thq municipal works, besides a considerable fall 
in the price of bricks and a marked improvement in the way they 
were made. After a few seasons the best clay was worked out and 
search luvd to be made for some ingredient to mis with the rest* 
Some marl beds were bought near the brick fields and the manufac¬ 
ture was continued. Rut from the fall in the price of bricks from £4 
10s. to £1 0s. (Ra. 35- Rs. 13) the thousand, the brick making, which 
cost from £2 4s. to £2 13*. (Ra. 22 - Rs. 20), became costly and the 
works were closed in 1370. There are two brick-making machines 
on the property, one with a forty horse-power engine, calculated to 
turn oat 40,000 bricks a day, and the other with a sixteen horse-power 
engine calculated to turn out 20,000 bricks a day. The whole property, 
including land, buildings, machinery, and plant, cost the munici¬ 
pality £22,033 (Ra. 2,20,830) jthe outturn of bricks np to 1870 was 
worth £350,325 (Ra 35,03,250). The works were re-opened in 1879 
in connection with the drainage works but were again dosed in tho 
same year. 1 

Punvol has a sab-judge's court, four Government schools, two 
Marathi ono Hindustani and one for girls, and a post office, und is 
the head-quarter station of the chief revenue anti police officers of 
the sub-division. Tho municipality was established in 1855,* and 
had in 1830-31 un income of £561 [Rs. 5616), drawn chiefly from 
octroi, house, and wheel taxes, market fees, and a privy cess. _ Tho 
municipal limits indude Panvel town and its suburbs Podhi nnd 
Jukka, hut not the two suburbs of KhAuda; and have within them 
1463 houses, U3 of tho first class, 211 of the second, 816 of tho 
third, and 714 of the fourth, assessed respectively at 8*. (Re. 1-8), 
2*. (Re. 1), 1#. (aitnos 8), and fid. (annas 4), The expenditure during 
the same year amounted to £611 (Rs. 6113), of which £159 
(Rs, 1593) were spent on scavenging, £153 (Rs- 1538) on roads, and 
£37 (Rs, 374) on lighting. The chief municipal works have been 
tho making and mending of roads. Tho dispensary, which waa 
established in 1878, has a Government grant of £69 (Rs, 688) and 
local fund and municipal contributions of £45 (Rs. '150) each. The 
attendance in 1880-81 was 5361 out-patients and sixteen in-patients. 
A project for supplying the town with water has long been under 
contemplation. A dam was to have been bnilt across the Garho 
river at Sukarpor, two miles above Panvel, and thence piping was 
to convey the water into the town. The scheme has been delayed 
from want of funds. 
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Id 1570 Panvel is mentioned as an European trading port paying 
.-iveouc to Gujarilfe.* It probably rose to importance along with 
Bombay, ns the direct route from Bombay to tho Deccan lies through 
Panvel. In 1678 Orrac notices it as a large town on the Pen. 1 In 


1804 Lord Valentiadescribed 
on the banks of the river, in a 


it us a populous village, prettily 
plain surrounded by high hills. 


situated 
In 1810 


1 From a report by >Ie»iw. i!. G, Walton and C. B. Brolum, EngiMOra, Bombay 
MunkiiraHtv. 1 Gov. Efi*. lOU, 27th February 1835. 

» Bud j Mirit-i-Ahmadi, 129. * Oraw’t Bututical Fragments, 70. 
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Chanter XIV. Sir James Mackintosh found PonveJ a wooded village, well situated 



In 1820 it is described as an extensile place, well situated for 
btarings and carryItif^ on a considerable commerce, although standing 
in the midst of a salt morass. Besides being the grand l&rry to 
Bombay it had the convenience of an inn* although not of the first 
quality, 4 According to Bishop Hcber, Panvel in 1825 was at small 
country town with a temple, a handsome MusaUn&n tomb, and a 
pretty quiet view of bills and woods. There was a comfortable 
bungalow built and kept by Government for the use of travellers,, 
and two taverns, one kept by a Portuguese, the other by a Parsi, i * 3 
In 1862 it is mentioned as a populous town, for whose improvement 
provision hud been made* 4 

The main street that runs from the port eastwards is broad, but 
tho houses are poor* To the north of the town is a handsome 
reservoir known ub the Yadiln frifrJcj but its water is bad and 
scanty* This, as well as the FArrofci and KHshnili reservoirs, were 
built by one Bakljipnnt BApnt, The town lies low, m abut in by hills, 
and is often visited by cholera. The only good public buildings are the 
civil court, probably the best in the district, which was built in 1878 ; 
the mduUatdar's office a stone building in the centre of the town, 
built on the standard plnn in 1868*69 at a cost of about £8500 
(Bs. 35,000} j the Government schoobbeuse B the customs office, and 
the old travellers bungalow now u public works rest-house* Thu 
dispensary, though success! ul, is badly lodged in a hired house. A 
common tiled shed serves for n meat and hah market. The houses 
of the upper classes are to the north of the main street near the 
mrimktdkr'a office, and those of the richer merchants, plunders, and 
pensioned Government servants are favourable specimens of native 
dwellings* On the bank of a small pond to the north-west^ of the 
town stands the tomb of a MnsalmAu missionary called Kanmehjtb* 
It k about 200 years old and has no pretensions to architectural 
merit. 3. Here a yearly fair is held on M&gh Shuddh 11 th (December), 
and Is attended by largo numbers of Musalmlus and Hindus from 
TMna, Kaly An, and Bombay* Th e cbie E art id es sold are sweetmeats, 
cloth, fruit* and children's toys to the value of about £150 (Bs* 1500)* 
Besides Karimshdh*® tomb, the only antiquities are some fragments 
of fortification in the creek. These are probably the ruins of u 
small fort* which was built in 1082 by Shiv^ji’s son SanibhAji, to 
protect the neighbourhood from the raids of Aumngseb’a Sldis, 
who used to loud and burn or carry off the rice.® 


i Mr. Cumins, C. 8 . 

1 Hamilton's Osset t«r F JL .tpU Lk^tenantrColuiiel FitrOmnM (IBIS) wnfcci 

(Journal, Ml) thiit FhtcI lb thus which generally liitdfrEm BotfiW 

tm their to the bewm, Th* w-ullvd hi.a, he fclih, in * little hovel. 

1 Heber'i Nimtive* IX M. * ThornUrti 1 * Qucttcer, 

3 In 1 B 04 Lanl Valentu described the tomb u m ccit buildiim with i dome md 
two naell pinnacka [w^jiinjr irons el minRa grava. Attached to the tomb weft) 
t* Karin t^adem AraorJi&R to the priati Kmm wu a tLitlvt* of Lianknow, 
whis ha.il lived lq F&nvel tor nx yearn Trivcli, EL 100. 

* H n.m il ton 'a Dcacn plica. of Hindai tdo, II, l&I. 
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Parla in SAlsetto, two miles north of B^tJra. lm about - W 
Christiana ami a church dedicatedto St. Jraom The 

pblirc u ivhich was built by the Rev. Gabriel do Silva, measure i .1 

fit i by 2+1 broad and aiuoteeu high ; it bum VMarago attached, 

and a Scar who draws £L 10*. {**. 15) from the Goa 
An Anjrlo - Por tn gneso school with fifteen boys is supported by parish 
SEi, and by a mouthly grunt of*. (R. 4) from the owner 
of the village. The master plays the violin ia church. 

Pa rol, a village on the east base of Tangtr hill, lies about 
eight Sw east of Virdr station on the flaroda railway, Ittaj j*» 
remains of four old Hindu temples, two in its limits and two in tho 
limits of tho neighbouring village of Majavli. At none of these four 
temples is worship now performed. The two P6rol temples, ca ? 
temples of the Big and Little Pools, Mota Tankya and LahanTankya> 
stand on the southern and northern banks of a stream which runs 
down the steep side of Tungfir. In the stream bed,close to each temple, 
is a pool from which tho temples take their names- The temple near 
the small pool is about half a mile west of Pawl village. It is levelled 
to the ground which ia strewn with Wments of cwijd stone*. 
Tho Big Pool or Jfbia Tanky* temple, about half a mde fnrLher up 
the stream bed, is better preserved, rising » a square block in ho 
roof of which a tree has taken root and threatens to rum it. On the 
lintel is a Ganpati, and in the back wall a well-carm '““fT ®' ° 
woman or goddess. Of tho MmajU temples, one, not moro than a 
few hundred yards south west of the village site uf Parol, *ema to 
have been the largest of the group. Its superstructure is gonc, onIy 
the plinth and some of the steps remain. The stones and large 
blocks that lie about are finely cut, though not so well J 3 ^ w ™ 
the Am bar nath atones. Among other sculpt urea , ' 

niece of the handsome lotus-flower ceding, a few carved figures of a 
End a goddess, tho goddess with an elephant on each side whose 
frunks form an arch over her head, and several pillar capitals w^b 
indecent carvings. On one of the pillars the word *£-&« 
appears clearly out in late Devandgan characters. It is probably 
a visitor’s name. About oDO yards south-west is the other Majavlv 
temple. It is utterly mined, the stones having been built mto what 
seems to be a Portuguese granary or store-house. 

Peb F ort, otherwise known as ViKATGAD, in the inllagoof Mdldnagn, 
stands about nine miles north-east of l anvel on a hdl ® >b ° u , 
feet high. When surveyed by Captain Dickinson in 1818, i t bad two 
pathways meeting a little from the gateway which was nearly twenty 
W below the top of the hill. Tho gateway was built across and 
nearly St the top of an exceedingly steep ravine, the water being 
turned from its natural course by a channel on each side of a retain¬ 
ing wall of solid masonry thirty feet high and about as many feet 
wide at the top. The perpendicular height of the threshold of the 
ffatoway was about eighteen feet. Beyond this gateway the ascent 
continued exceedingly steep to a platform ou a Projecting pvfedMte 
hill at the head of the ravine, about eighty feet abo^e the ga.eway. 
From this platform was a further very steep climb of 100 feet to the 

top of the hill where there had formerly been a fort- Like Ma-anggad, 
* 1W-36 
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Peb is for the most part surrounded by a precipice* the principal 
works, in addition to those already mentioned, being at the north and 
south extremities* commanding snub parts of the hill as were deemed 
accessible. The ground on the top of the liiil was very irregular, 
and no vestige of the former fort remained except a wretched wall 
of loose stones. Resides two buildings and a few huts there was 
an excellent reservoir and a temple outside the gate way; Under 
the precipice, about 100 yards from the temple, won a large room 
enclosed with sol id masonry and a strong door which was said to 
have been used us an am munition and store-room. In 18G2 the fort 
was ruinous ; the water was unfit for drinking* and food supplies 
were not procurable* 

According to the latest account (November 1881)* the fort is most 
easily climbed from Neral station* a distance of six miles. At the 
foot of the hill is a goddess called Pebi, who appears from her name 
to be the deity of the fort. Half way up the hall is a god called 
Mhashu, and about a quarter of a mile beyond are two caves and a 
rock-cut cistern* The ascent can be made only by driving a peg into 
arrack in the rock above, tying a rope to the peg, and swinging 
onoVself up. There are the foundations of large buddings and a 
cistern, twenty cubits square and four deep* containing water all the 
year round. Besides the large buildings there are the remains of 
from forty to fifty small houses. 

Persik Fort is a small ruined stronghold at the entrance of the 
Kidyiln river. It stands on an exceedingly steep point of land from 
twenty to twenty-five feet above the water's edge. The entrance 
from the river face has a small gate and u flight of cut-stone steps. 
The fortifications are said to be very old. In 1818 they were 
mouldering throughout. The works varied from twelve to twenty 
feet in height* and the batteiy on the river side contained six 
openings for cannon with an exceedingly narrow and weak parapet. 
The other bices of the fort were eh icily pierced with loopholes, 
varying in height but nowhere more than three feet thick. As the 
' tongue of land on which the fort stands gradually rises inland so as 
to command the hill, even within musket range* a detached tower 
had been built at a distance ef 500 feet up the ascent. In 1818 thin 
tower was a complete ruin. A large and wretchedly roofed building 
occupied moat of tho interior. Over the gateway was a badly roofed 
platform in nutating two guns. Inside the fort was a well which 
was dry during tho hot weather, when water had to bo brought 
from outside. 1 Except a guard room near the river bank, nothing 
now (1881) remains of the fort. It was probably pulled down and 
the stones used in making the railway. Two tunnels, quo 103 and 
the other 115 yards long* have been cut in the Persik hill* through 
which the railway passes after leaving Th^oa, 

PolDSar in Salsette, two miles south of Borivli station, has 
T10 Christians and q church dedicated to Oar Lady of Remedies. 
It was built by tho Portuguese in 1555* measures 121 feet by 


l Captain Difikiii»n P * Kepcrt* MdiUiy Dkri« t ISIS, 
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thirty-eight, and is in fair order. The vicar hum ft monthly grant of 
£1 I0.«, fils. 15) from the British and the same from the Goa 
Government, and haft a small lately-built vicarage. There is rto 
parish school, but the vicar gives lessons to eon* of the boys, and 
there is a master who plays the violin in church. Close to the church 
are the rains of an old vicarage, whose hail mffisnres twenty feet 
square. In MagiUban, about 120yards north o£ Poinsar, is a rained 
church, which was built about the same time as the Pomsar church. 
Tho Buddhist caves of MdgSthan are on tho borders of Pomsar, and 
Pudan hill at Aknrli is only a mile to the east. 

Povai, on a hill near Vehiir in Salsette, has 500 Christians and 
a church dedicated to the Holy Trinity. It measures thirty feet 
lonir, twenty-four wide, and twenty-eight high, and was built with 
the stones of an older chorch which is now used os a burying 

8 l’ovai gives its name to the Fntmjt Kjlvas]i Povai estate, which, 
besides Povai, includes the villages of Tirandnj, K-.pnkhurd, baki, 
Pasmli, and Tnngive. The estate, except Tuugavc, was or.ginal y 
given in perpetual farm to Dr. Scott in 1799, on payment of a yearly 
quit-rent of £320 (Rs 3200). After Dr. Scott's death in 181b, the 
quit-rent was not paid and the property was attached by Government 
in 5826. In 1829 it was again leased in perpetual farm to the late 
Fidtuii Kavasji, a P&rsi merchant in Bombay, and, in lb37, was, 
on payment of £4747 (Ra. 47,470), conveyed to him in fee simple, 
burdened with the maintenance of two resertoin on tha Duncan 
Rond in Bombay. Under section 64 of Act V. of 18^8, the Abknn 
rights of the estate were, in 1879 , bought by Government for a 
sum of £5500 (Rs. 55,000). In consequence of family disputes the 
estate is now managed by an official assignee. 

About the time ho bought the estate, Mr. Frdtajjv KAvasji was 
vice-president of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Western India He took great interest in agriculture, and introduced 
many exotica and made many experiments on his estate. In 1830 
he began to grow imligo and the mulberry hush, and h ls improve, 
ments so pleased Sir John Malcolm, that, on his visit to the estate 
in December 1830, he presented Mr. FriLroji with a gold watch 
Jn January 1881 Mr. FrdtaU showed the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society sample* of «Ik, and gained a prizo of £3 
(Rs. 30) for Aurangabad oranges and Neilgherry wtatoea grown 
at Povai. In May 1831 be gained a prim of 11-1 (Rs. 130) for 
three kinda of silk, Ncilgherry potatoes, Bengal rice, burnt nee, 
BmrAi% opium, nad phahtn GrOwta jisifltiea* I a Isoysid r * 
the Earl of Clare visited the estate, and shewed his approval of 
the improvements and experiments by presenting Mr. Frnuiji with 
a pair of shawls worth £140 (Rs. 1400). In Jannayy 1832 a 
sample of loaf-sugar, made from sugarcane grown at Fovai, was 
exhibited and gained a prize of £5 (Rs. 50). Two other prizes were 
given for ginger, Chinese turmeric, Malacca yams, Mfizgaon mangoes, 
Karwar groundnuts, opium, and pmc^pplcs. ^ 1833 Mauritius 
sugarcane was successfully grown and fetched £«. 14a. (Rs. v) b® 
thousand in tho Bombay market. In January 1834 Mr. Frdmu told 
the Society that 56,000 of his sugarcane would be ready by the end 
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Chapter XIV, of the year, and asked them to request Government to buy the crop 
Places of interest, a * (Its. 25) the thousand. Government agreed to take 200,000 

Povji ennes, and this was supplied from the outturn ol ten htgftde of land 

tilted on the Jamaica or West Indies system. In Jan nary 1835 
hlr. Frrimji gained a prize of £5 (Rs. 50) for coffee, Chinese lemons, 
apples, white pumpkins and Malacca yams, and, in May 1835, a prize 
of £3 10*. (Rs. 35) for silk. In May 1830, some samples ol cotton 
grown at Fovai were highly praised by the society. The experiments 
ceased and the estate fell into disorder on Mr. FrdrojFe death in 
1851 d 

TRIBAL Foot, Py&bal Fort, on the Hat-topped hill of the same namCj about 
eight miles east of Panvel and four west of Mdtherri.ii, stands 
about 2325 feet above sea level. The ruined fortifications once 
included eleven towers and two gateways. In 1818 the gates had 
long been destroyed, and the works were everywhere falling., tho 
walls of three or four buildings being all that remained. During 
the rainy months much of the hill was under tillage, the people 
and their cattle living in the ruins. On tho top of the hill was a 
large poud + 

In 1828 a baud of Kamoahis, who at that time infested the 
conn try round Purandhar hill in Poona, came into the Kcnkan* 
300 strong with touts and horses. They met at Prabal, and distri¬ 
buted the following proclamations along with bundles of straw and 
pieces of charcoal and fuel: 

'Know all men that we Edjeshri tJmriji TSiSk and Bhuriaji 
N£ik from our camp at the fort of Purandhar, do hereby give notice, 
in the year 8ur*tnm Snma Atthrin Maiyutain Fa alaf 1827, to all 
P&tils Mhrirs and others of the villages within the jurisdiction of 
Patnrigiri in the Southern Konkan and Shlsetto in the Northern 
Konkun r that they are not to pay any portion of the revenues 
arising from their villages to the British Government, and that any 
instance of disobedience to this mandate shall be punished by fire 
and sword, All revenues are to be paid to us. This proclamation 
ia sent to you that you may make and keep by you a copy of the 
same* according to which yon are desired to act without any 
demurring, on pain of having your village raised to the ground. 
Given under our hand this 25th December 1827.* 

In 1832 the fort was reported to be well designed hut. ruinous. 
The water supply was good., but the pond wns out of repair and nearly 
useless. Food supplies were not procurable within eleven miles. 
At present (1881)* the hill top which is surrounded by a ruined wall 
has three-ten feet square cisternSj two on the east and one on the 
west. Of the fortifications six stone and mortar towers remain, with 
room for five men in each, 

M^lherfin a footpath leads from Fleetwood bungalow on 
t finuk Point, across the valley that separates the two hills about 
four miles to the vfllegs of Varoshe, and from Varosha about five 
miles tcoro to the top of Praha!. From Panvel the path leads to the 


' Mr - B ' B - r *W i" Vdrdtot, IX. 340-343, 
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village o[ Lon 2 k uili four miles from the top of the hill. 1 The kill-top 
is about four miles from north to south and three from east to west. 

Ptllu Son^la^ at the foot of the Nana pa;is about twenty miles 
oast qf Murb&d, has several plain Br&hmnuieul caves. They are 
shunted on a scarp a little way up the hill-side and have a westerly 
aspect. They are very recent and very poorly cut, only one having 
any pretensions to rank as a cave* * the remainder being rough cells 
much broken and dilapidated. There are a few figures in bas-relief 
but do gwd architectural details. 5 

R&T in S&Isettej two miles south-west of BMyndnr railway station 
is a small sea-port, with, during the four years ending 1878- 79* 
average exports worth £2580 (Its, 25,890) and average imports 
worth £1331 (Rs. 13,310). Exports varied from £1764 (Rs. 17,040) 
in 1878-79 to £2936 (Ha. 29,3ti9) in 1870-77, and imports from 
£801 (Ra, 8010) in 1874-75 to £1921 (Rs. 16,210)111 1875-76* 
There are very extensive salt-pans in Etii, most of the salt l>eing 
taken to Bhayndar station and from there carried by rail to Central 
and Northern India. Lately a small and successful water scheme 
has been completed by Mr. Modamn, Executive Engineer, conveying 
water for the use of the Jorge Government staff by iron piping from 
a reservoir two miles west in Dongri village* 

Salgaon* three miles south of KhdlApnr, baa a shrine of Yithoba, 4 
where every November (A^rizft) a fair is hold, which lasts for about 
fifteen days, and is attended by about 2000 persons, chiefly Agris* 
KunbiSj r rhdknrs F and Kithkari a. Shopkeepers from Talegaon in 
the Deccan and from KalyAn, Chauk,and Pen, make large sales of 
cloth, dry fish, 5 blankets, copper and earthen pots., salt, pepper, and 
sweetmeats* to the amount, it is said, of about £400 (Rs*4tiOO), The 
temple, which is little more than a but* is managed by the village 
headman. * 

Sauja'n, north latitude 2(F 12' and east longitude 72* 52'* a 
tillage of between 300 and 400 houses* five miles north-east of 
Lmhargaon, with a considerable iMusalm&n population, is a station 
on the Batoda railway. In former times it was a place of much 
trade and importance. It was here that, about the year 720, a band of 
Persian refugees settled. They were well received by the local Hindu 
chief tMdu Kina/ and, according to their own account, did much tq 


1 Dr, Diy. Snpcrintciidant of tfithm&l, 31 fit Marcia 1 S$L 
1 Mr. H. Oouhiu, 

* The tktoil* .re, 

13V7-7S £±7flfl (Kh, 

(Ra. 10,210), 

(lie, 10,010). 

*Tfce tndftkfi is that idmtet Of Vitbobaa xjmA to L'vd here a ad go e>im year 
t<! F^oahiupur to worahip. Wlon he jgrttlr too L>ld to irakc tho pikriftUM, Yithoba 
^ppeLfi red trt Mm in n drains and cftmkrtcd him, taffliu him I hut hi* worahtnimr 
would find him here a* well as in PAsdbirpur, 1 *™ 

* So large la tbo *ate of dry fish Uml Ehe god in called dry fub or Bamhll Yithobfik 

1 According to n atofy Current at Dihdnrj and Umhargmon, Sahj.ln wu so Inr^e a 
city Ibat it wa b nailed N&vttri Safari, or the city Chat mftuural ntaftiai by thirUvti 
It wm reputed to have been fauhftd hy BlU Quid h Cling. Drfuri Vtlhffo, then a portion 

tha city w&3 *k» calied liceaiiw the hcrOfimcin living at a distance from %ht centre of 
the city madocEird^ doAi, Ifaere. Pa tri^id, a suburb of Dduri, wa» IN place whc i e kaf 


bor details fiCe Appendix A. 

Export, „ | £75-78 SS> 970), 1S7M7 mm [ft*. 23.300), 

27.MPJ* 1S73-73 £17fl4 (fit 17.S40J s Imports, 1^75-76 
I ffii. m,480), IS77-7h £60* (3* 80*4 and l£7S 79 
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P! ? 77 ! 0WT \ teB * tl "S the people new arts and indnstries. In 

Place* of Interest ““wS®*™ giants of the tenth and eleventh cent™ Sar^iih 
S A Mi*. probubtypeferr^d^ under the name of HamjamaoJ ?S city 

J'^nahod till in the beginning of the fourteenth watery, it offered 
a fierce resistance to AlphkUu, Ak-ud-din KlSii SiJ S 
was sacked, and the Pkreis killed, enslaved, or dS ftbTidE- 

nTt^ ^ Ntir 8 oi ll1 »Btfour milt* to the 

v rt n ^‘ C a J3 . fttlU 0110 ot t1ie birgest Pnm villages in the 

SX \ din 1 T^ fl0O if” ph ‘ >r “°L' l *S tmtKe,OTenth »S twelfth 
S oie^f Kh; n r^ f miim S “ d “' « repeatedly mentioned 

(915) it is described irfam^Sr^tho^'rt of lt°,f t,U,ry . 

tzx m JtJiuxt iss^issii. 

known as the Mecca emerald bocatisa it passed through Arabia » ft 
is ato de«M Mtgnat strong city with a JAm* mo*uu? In the 
twelfth century it is mentioned ^pdons, the ™ noted for 
industry- and mtelhjppce, rich anil warlike, I he tow , HL a ,d whh 

“ d irn I ° n tmda 1 Early in the BkteeTh elTJ™ 

(loJt) it wx* taken by the Portuguese. 1 * Jn the first years of the 
H^ectoeLthcentury it is noticed by the traveller PyrJd do Laya] • 
Id Eiuder the urirno St. John Vqcas SirT llsn-k- i + ■ 
ft. m jM.bj.ct jo Portugal.? A boot ttTS, 

sS SsfSsEifc? tea 

James TI undersea, who is said to haro been n railway secant 

OdyX^rtBs id thT*^ I,r0kca offmd »n™d away 

_*„v? s J, P lMe nbovo remains, Nrar the mikay 


/t-: wiitijw. 


f^hcri t™ tk j^bcf 7 Sl/" n * nJ T n,ni *^bttrb of 

AUuriph viiSa^ n,ih£ ^'x_ ho ?l * to< 1 ^ , 4 a 4 4 * nutaurH of 


! Ant V. 27 G, IX. 3 S ; A*. B«S. I Ml P 

s*aaag aysaag^aa: 

- HHra&t&s35ffi33&®ww — 

weitt wem (hiirui ij'itr T n=. o^o, .. Cf t »btrt Cuati, iai^kU 
“ 27. WiT MUS*£ Mnulmiu with Jiata 

l.fifi) ;utl [drirt (] J 5 ^i rtn|: ( J i ^ ; M Bitnni 
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the site of the old city of Sanjdti stretches for several miles, ji bare 
plrna wiili rice hollows, dry pond bods, and Jaw rolling- hillocks, 
some Ihhu with old bnck fouudations and others shaded by dumps 
of trees. Towards tho cast and north the view ia boanded by small 
rolling hills, To tlio west the plain stretches down the links of 
the bunjrtn river about six miles to the sen. A little above tho 
village, about a imlo west of the station, tho flow of tho salt water 
is stopped, and n long reach in the river formed by a dam witch is 
said to have been built by a Ptirsj daring the rale of the ManUhds, 
About half a mile below the data, though dry at low tide, at high 
tide there is water enough for boot* of about three tens (10 Mdjufw) 
Iho count 17 round the present Sanjtin, a fair sized villain with 
some good houses aud one broad street, is dotted with old mangoes, 
banyans, and huge baobab trecH, one of them forty feet in girth throe 
feet from tho ground. There arc tho remain a of several large ponds 
and Inkes, some of them much filled with silt and now used to grew 
rie c. The banka of the ponds are i 11 many places topped with mounds, 
covered with Lferm* old bricks. Old bricks art; aJuo Bcattorcd over 
*m*!t pf tlio folds and form the wailta of ulruoat all tho build him, 
h xcept the- h*s brie ka, there an- not man v reimii n On I v twn in s eribed 
stones have been found. One of these m a broken piece of a trap 
Blab wnh mi inscription in Devnuigari. Poor lines aro broken and 
there are three more preserved but illegible. In tho sisth lino enn 
be read * (rfosjMUtffa S«»mU 1354 f&lguna ShnlMa 1 that 
I;,ri ^ ll 1 l , llil!f ' jf E^lguna {March-April) in tho year 1351 (v.m 
1W) ffflsaed after the time (of the Sakaldng ). 1 Tho other, of which 
only a few words have bn rood, is * opposed to bo Arabic in Ku 6 c 
characters about eight hundred years old.* The stone is probably a 
grave stoop, a trace of the Arab merchants nrd Ktifi set tiers whoso 
descendant* are still found as NavAiats, forming a separate'class at 
* !in l™j bo F in b aud other ThAna coast town?. U nder n. great baobab 
tree, about a mile west of the station, is a simdl stone ( 2 ' 0 * * ! ' fi 1 
With three rows of carving, the middle row about six inches broad 
of sis wet I-cut slightly damaged elephants. About 200 yards to tho 
north ore a couple of lakes irregularly round, about 200 yards by 150. 
whoso beds are bo silted that they are now and as rice Gelds Thn 
f" pond is called As art and the west pond Chikani. They ftTO g^d 
to Imve liceu made by a brother and a brother-in-law. On tho south 
bimk is a high mound with remains of bricks and one old carved 
stone. About fifty yards to the south is a round well about fifteen 

?} °J d l 5 icks BOine ° f of great size 

(lo X J XITJ. In the village is a stone (Ufxl2’i curved in 
deep tracery. A few yards to tho west is an dd finely dressed 
pillar, square above and sii-sided below, buried all but a foot 
in front of one of the house door*. A little to the west ia a 
largo rest-house with room for about fifty travellers. It was 
bu.lt about IR2o by a rich Ptei, Vikiji Mebrjt, About a 
quarter of a to do north-west of the village is the situ 0 f a Pfnf 


1 Pandit 

****** The wwdi *"» ■*« «t Ire am, muiut, nit 
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Chapter X!T tower of silouce, wich trace* of brick and cement foundation,. 
Places of Interest. Itwaa probably built between 1300, when t!io use of cement was 
Sam**. introduced, and 1500 when the Pdrsis gave up building towers of 
adence of brick. It .nea.sure. about forty feet «*2* 

2S th ?.. oreek *} a *? »'»■* sil miles to the sea in sharp links 

Sdftr h r irsh b thr0agk eantt 7 with fine clumps of ricli 

*■?*" *roes About a quarter of a mile west of the big rest- 

house mRatna Kunbi’s bouse, is an old etouo with a careed top 

jlj! * f Qe old roqn[1 J™* twenty-four feet across, and, fn 
front of the house, are small carved stones. About a forlorn? west 

himaSl 1 ^?.^ ^i 813 yafda a ? oa ’ J with remaiua of bricks. A 
S fu r rt},er 13 the landing- place- on a bank about 

make his S| n ^ ^ f tona <^0 MwhK,) can 

make this landing m one tide from Uiohurgaon. They generalfo 

como empty and load with timber and rice. From [he lauding 

there * a good new up the river about half a milo to 

ItZl^nnl 5 ; f TblS ‘ "} K i LS cIoso to the of the main road, 

fo?mn?Vft plot of ground about twenty feet abt^ the rice fields 

in front of it. It consists of a ruined wall with six ruined towers 
which enclosed a space of 146 yards by 174. In the middle of the 
uist ivall is a ruined budding and tomb; in the centre of the 
™:{ ttr6 tbe remains of a pond and well, and in the north- 

J3t -T Ded i ^ Urch fcet h y twenty-eight, wicb 

; ^°. t , an ' 1 Die remains 0 f a raised altar,' and a trace 

of a pu pit m the north wall. Tins fort was built in lijld. In ]G34 

faSL^SJrt ** a f ^ Dd f ? rt L with b ^tions, each about three 

and spans bread, altogether 
about thirty yards round. The walls, which were three yards high 
and five feet, wide, were armed with six falcons. In the fort was 

B a V l lT i lft m d L SOll,e we at,d 8 P° nd > another pond about 100 
yards off. I here were two two-storied houses, the captains residence 
and an arsenal, and a church of Nossa Sen horn du Porto. Besides tho 
garrison, which consisted of a captain nine white and eleven black 

Thrift? “ ""i f an M atl inR P eetor ' “®» » vicar, and forty native 

Ufoistmn nd two Poringues* families Close to the walls of the 


&Uljdm Peak. 


r _ i. t r o’ 1 " uv *" jjj ^ 1 Siva u to l iie wa im o i t ne 

of war thp ™vi ? ^i lu ' P rotL ’ ctcd hy a big ditch, where in times 

™"<> ■«« K- «. <mi Set up 


*1 n a w i r t 7V come aim set up 

[u^L™ Z der The garrison used to ekS 

peopled that land was difficult to get * About one and a half miles 
thorif hedge * OCt!ida ^ * P Jiltform 120 f®*t round fenced by a 

P u 6 f k, 1 or St ', Joa!i ' a Peak > better known as Barat 
IPS.? 7 "? fe ? fc h '% h > * aad * stout fourteen miles south of Sanidu. 
It bcgiiis to rise about three miles from the shore, and from a round 


Iwitli wv ^/iv "« nraatl the tower was entire; fifty rear* ust 
brick «“"4 *? 6 


brick .ter™ rSiw. T^Jid * ^ ttLe wa “ * " fnrthw mined but u>tn« 

T w «* QiDE «ber tomn of silence in 

Ma A B. ft£3r **" 0( ^ i* rn well with ue purepet w*U. 

f o Chten. dll Tin, IIL 


’ O Chrou. d® Tie. Ill 196,1D7. 
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coatm! mound slrtpea gradually to iho north and south. It la an 
important land-mart for sailora^ being visible for forty miles in clear 
weather. In a cave cut oat of the rock, in the form of a house 
Vtiih windows doors and pillars, the EArsia hid their sacred fire 
when they fled from Sanjdn, B&rat is said to have been the 
residence of one Bhungii Jitija, who, according to the local story, was 
ro called from hh having a magic bugle or mnngalj which sounded 
at hia doer without any one blowing it 1 

Saronda, J about five miles north-west of Snujfm, has about fifty 
house.i of Pursis* a fire temple built in ISSOj and, near a place called 
B^ad hifcMdij a ruined tower of silence overgrown with date trees. 
The l'rirsi PanchAyat of Bombay has a school hero for the 
education of Prirsi children. 

Sassu Navgliar f about sis miles cast of Bnsscin a is a Bmatl port 
wkh, during ihe five years ending 187S-79* average exports worth 
£4661 (Its, 46,610) and average imports worth £1007 (Its. 10,070) 
Exports varied from £118 (R* ItSffl in 1874-75 to £10,327 
(Rs, 1,03,270) in 1870-77, and imports from £436 (Rg. 4800) in 
IS74 -73 to £1582 (Rs* 15,820) in 1S77-7S. 3 A paper-mill was started 
here m 1871 by Messrs. Johnson and Little wood. The cost of the 
buildings with fixings and English machinery, and of a dam built 
across the neighbouring stream was £8000 (fik 80,000). The mill 
began working in 1877. Paper wag made from grass and rice straw, 
but none was ever sold although many dealers had approved of 
the sun]plea and had promised to purchase ftll brought into the 
market The manager died from an accident in 1880, and on his 
death the mill was closed. The project failed through want of funds 
to buy new machinery. Another boiler was required to make a ton 
of paper a day T and there was not sufficient engine-power to work 
the mg engines of the pulping compartment** 

Sativli, See Takhak. 

Satpattlj a suburb of Sirgaon about six miles north of HAIiim, 
is a small port with, during the five years ending 1873-79, average 
exports worth £3667 (Rg. 56,079) and imports worth £.1386 
(Ra 13,360). Exports varied from £3310 (Rs. 33,190) in 1877-73 
to £8773 (Rs. 87,730) in 1878-79, and imports from £621 fRs* G210) 
cu 1875-76 to £2427 (Rs. 24,270) in 1877-78. s 
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1 It iceiitH pwiLlci that thb Bluing 
prolil>3y n Hindu Wttfd alEjghtly ch 


E EAja w« die cUcf Of r^lAn. which Ll 

, ■ -—-™ by the JluflfllmitBfl into Oanlen-tnuHi In* 

treaty vrljtch the Portnga«o m&ta in J0I7 with Y.id&v [tana at Sivti, an iffipqrtant 
place ftw DdMni, they pronuwd to kwe Ho dc*lanj?a wilh the Bipfoa the 
|re»pt* of \ crgi (O Chirm, Jo Tin, IV, 23), which Mama to mean the Bfettni. 
the (HM-pic? of Bobrjt, tho hcrodiun, title of thief*of BfeRn. See Ktaik Statistii-.il 
AcomnL 1S4. *Mr. B. R Patel, 

, ’ Jh£ d.ttiliExport*, 1ST4-75 £118 (Hu ll$0|. 1875-75 {5151 (It*. 21.840), 
IS.G-m £10,327 (Eta, 1,08,270), 18J7-7S £4348 <ltn. 48,400), 1878-7D £0382 

<»5.«S.S2l»; Imports. 1874-75 £450 (Hi, 4860), 1875-70 £7l«iRs. 7^-M), 1876-77 
^l 5 l? £1582 (Rs, 15,820), (uwi 1378-79 £005 (Rs. C05O). 

* Mr. \\ . H. Malocfc, C.&. 

' J|" Expert., 1874-75 £4218 (Hi, 42,180), 1875-70 £6007 (Hi. 00,(170), 

£44128 (Ks. 00,280), 1877-76 £3310 (Rn. X1,100), 1878-75 £8776 (W 87,730)} 
*«» (J :s * «5W). 1875-70 £521 (R.. 0210). IS7G-77 £830 IfU. 6360), 
157(-78 £2427 (Hu. 24,270), *uJ 1876-72 £2557 (il*. 23,570), 
b 1004-39 
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pStiZ* - £2£*" iS£?rtfftfr 1 S'£S 1 •“*° r 1m 

s™ *»* w« 9w Sloped tiXT^tSffl *'“• “ f 
m its neighbourhood. It b slid that g } th 

employed m the &iyta timber tnut*, , * l | t ^ ollsand carts wore 
booth. .01 op „ WeiS fo^fh; Sit"" to !a "' I™** 
railway was bnilfc, .boot four mil™ . bor swrcslmta. Sinca the 

blocked ibe approach to the landiu- But a/ 0 wet,l> Ridges hoe. 
“ •«« yoiiriyXpped ftoo, tic ftdr .Pde"* ut t, ” fc » r 

of the eeeent^nth wntnrp a™Thesmt”>i°a H lla | I,u . £ ?o qe#0 pw -‘ 0 r'la 

perhapa Jidan Vida/sS,. ?16 7 “A^ “ IW ** 
into a treaty with this chief A^raci™ h ,1 * f ^“gocs* entered 
Portuguese troops and provenrtlir f&i°i ^ efend Sareeta fori with 
entering Daman;! P ^ flnta “ « f*K>pl« ofVergi from 

miiea elt of Dah^nu^u the v i! W y f°Karin ^^ ° 1,ont aisteen 

ISIS the fortifications were conEmtl S5? J ™£ la «*™5feta rein. I n 
was about G0O feet high. Nearly \ Jw ead of tbo hill which 

earned across n very mmnrVart fn WBr ° 

entrance into the lower fort |?IL * *, LlIJ ’ formed the main, 
from the gateway was a redoubt V ° ^l* 1 il 0VCf and 260 feet 

round defect. * The A2S SdSlCh ten f eot bi * h «« 
without a gateway. TfaJ Stowav 5tf* “ Tmn / ^ lind Wtw 
m IS 17. Outside and ol the wi of „ h i ° W ° r fort ^ hec>1 blirjlt 
ten reservoirs, some of thorn con mining iSS. ,lop °' Wer ° about 

tho J^ru rendUbont fifty f f^r' mijl*' 1 ' 6 wb-divfcrion, Jjea on 

1} miles from the Peninsula ° f Bt>mb ?7 md about 

the rillfl^of A&wtmm Th + ^ ^ 1 1 fiction being at 

> £ ™» the jSS. ££«*“■*« *«>■*.eta perennial 

miles from the foot of M4huli fort ,“ d a ' Jout 

inamlatdiir, and hns an ofPt n iJ* 13 tl,G ken^-quartora of a 

at a cost of 42453 (It 8 SJmtI standard plan in 1875-76 

room for 100 beys stands'cloae G ^® pnm ™t school-lionse with 

coat of £348 (Its. 3488), a & ,?* ?* ? n1af Kf d ** 1681 at a 
Government dispensary one bed }^-^ 1 ^ rds &vnt 7 W thy 
biuupalowp towards which tiovpminm i , traveller’s 

funds £100 (Its. 1000) a year tEi (*■■ 600) and local 

out-patient. and ta|SA““*» ™ «M 


^lUitAryB, 


out-patients and two in-St, If to “ dll ” ro in 1830-Sl waa55S 

i w.~rth .hpw ^^'t.'TpSSKS&ISss! 

Jf tlw Sahyadri hlhn 'Sb hMJtla" 0 [?ltjf * "['“S' ot •!» (no 
Captain Climes notices it ns a ° of wattle and daub, lti ISd 
houses, four shops aa d wells * station with sevonty-lir 

_ 1 Uuwt a Huuri^liii]g inru’ko 
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tpwn with, in 1381, a population of 2124* of whom 1923 war* Hindus, 
It 1 2 Mu.salmiins, 5 Pirsia, and 4 ChrifetinM, The traffic At the 
miJwaj station shows an increase jp goods from 3680 in 1873 to 
WHl tons in 1880j and in passengers from 21,993 to 38*006. Them 
api five Hindu temples in tthhhripur, one Eohora and two 
31 iihnmmaduti mosques, also a Mrisalintfn tomb or fltirgnh t endowed 
jjuh some land in the town and with half the private village of 
Bate. About half a mile east of Shrihflpur,m Wapbe village* there 
fti\i four cisterns at a holy bathing place* Urlh t and three temples, one 
I of hKmtij one of Trimbakeahvar* and one of BhaYanishtmkar. *Th& 
BBoiples of Trimbakeghvar and of BhavdnisJuinknr and two cEstcrna 
S*« built by Trimbukji Dengliu, the murderer of Gangddhar ShriMri 
(lSlS} p who for a time waa commandant of the MriWli fort. The 
Bnird date re was built by Nuro Bhikaji, a ShiiMpur mandat drir, 

' thirty years ago, the fourth by the townspeople, and the fifth, in the 
river below, from local funds in 1877, There is a fair, or jatra, on 
MfihdtfhtVrdfri the great night of Shiv (February), when upwards of 
3000 people, visit the shrines, and gram, dates, plantains, and 
sweetmeats are sold in some fifty booths, A second and larger fair 
takes place about a fortnight afterwards, at the ISoli full-moon 
(March-April), when 200 booths are put up* and cloth, eatables* 
cooking vessel^ and bangles are sold. 

About five miles north-east of EMbripor, h At&aon, a station on 
the Peninsula railway fifty-nine miles north-east of Bombay * The 
station traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 6180 in 
1878 to 7104 in 1880, and a fall in goods from 559G to 2164 tons. 
Atgnen has a small temple probably of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century* The temple stands about half a mile south-west of the 
station at tho top of a small glen that crosses the high ground 
on the south side of the Atgaou valley. From the station the path 
rune south-west through rice lands, across the month of the 
Atgann valley, which runs west between two teat-covered spurs 
that lead to a central fortified head known as old MrihnlL On the 
banks of a pond, about half way across tho valley^ are some dressed 
stones apparently part of an old Shiv temple. One of the two huts 
to the right is the etirine of a Muaolmdn saint of tho Malang sect 
of religious beggars ;tbo other is the dwelling of tho shrine warden, 
or mujduar. In a dip between two knolls, about thirty feet up tho 
teak-covered south spur of the valley, stands the Atgaon temple. 
It is a sum]I mined building in the cany Hindu stylo of finely dressed 
black basalt stones fitted without mortar. From the somewhat 
inferior style oE the sculpture it seems to be late, probably of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century* It is greatly mined and much hid 
by long grass, bushes, and large trees that rise out of the mafeOnry T 
There remains an oblong masonry plinth about three foot high, 
bare of buildings except at the west end, where a fairly preserved 
oblong shrine rises about twelve feet from the plinth. The whole 
face of tho plinth is curved in three belts of deep moulding, which, 
with some breaks and irregnlaritios, run round the whole building* 
The entrance was from the east by n flight of steps, thirteen and a 
half feet broad by nine long, of which scarcely a trace remains. Inside 
of the entrance steps the body cl the plinth or baseiaeat forms 
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n square-cornered obloug space &rrtj4hreo and a half feet by 
twenty-five* Of the hall* whieh was about twenty-five feet square, 
the only pint that remains in its place is a pilaster at the left corner 
of the inner walk From the hall a pns&Eigo or vestibule (4' S' x4' 2"), 
which is still walled and roofed, leads to the shrina The side 
wails of the passage are plain * except three bands of unfinished 
tracery that run round the top. The ceiling is flat with a 
central slab finely cut mto a lotus-flower pendant. In the outer 
face of the shrine wall the slab over the shrine door baa three 
carved figures, Muhetdivari in the centre, Vaisbnavi on the right, and 
a broken Bmhmi on the left. Above, on each side of Maheslivari, 
i s an elephant and a Lion* The Gan put i in the centra of the 
lintel. shows that the temple was dedicated to Shiv. Tbo 
side posts of the door liavo figures of floor-keepers* n man and a 
woman, and outside is another pair of figure a. Tbo doer opens oil 
a shrine nearly live feet square (5' 4" x4r ff) r almost on a level with 
the hall. The shrine walla are of plain dressed slabs and the roof 
is domed, rising in three tiers to a central lotus pendant Tbo 
object of worship ia Modern, Khun M£ta a figure roughly cut on a 
slab of stone, Thu outer measurements of the shrine arc thirteen 
feet by nine and a half* and about ton high. It ia separated from 
the edge of the plinth by un open passage or terrace about seven 
feet bread. Two level belts of tracery, each about a foot and a half 
broad, rtm round the foot., and two similar bolts run round the top 
of tbo shrine walk leaving a plain central space about four feet 
broad* in which, in the middle of tbo south, west and north faces, 
are cut empty niches with pretty outstanding frames and side 
pillars* At the back, among the upper belts of tracery, am small 
figures sumo of them indecent. The roof of the shrine is fiat and 
oblong. There arc no traces of a spire, though in tbo enclosure 
many fragments of round myrobalan-bko, or &mataka T spire stones 
ore strewn about. The shrine ia in good repair, but two largo 
trees have taken root in it, and, unless their roots arc cut out, must 
bring it to rain. 

At the east end of the plinth, a few yards to the north, arc the 
remains of a mined shrine. The chief place of honour in the 
north wall of this shrine is empty* Rut on the east wall, almost bid 
by a true trank, is a roughly cut modem GosAvidiko figure, holding 
an umbrella. To the east of the temple plinth are the remains 
of a small building, perhaps a shrine or pavilion for Shirt bull or 
iKMidi. The open spa ce to the go nth seems to have been surrounded 
by a w&IJ, and to have had in the west of the enclosure a small 
shrine or perhaps a built tomb, and in front a row or circle of 
memorial pillara, or patiyaa. Three of these broken half-buried 
piHn.rs have been pieced together and set njfc They are covered 
with quaint soulpturea, of which details arc given later on* On 
the knoll to the west of the temple are many carved stones. Tho 
temple may never have been finished, and these stones may have 
been carved there and meant for its tower and spire* But the 
stones and the stylo of carving seem to show that they 
belong to some larger and older temple perhaps of the tenth or clevent Fi 
century* Among the carved slabs and pillars which be scattered in 
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fragmcuts about the temple, chiefly iu the open space to the west, mo 
intcreating specimens of the memorial stones which are found over 
Viida and Mokbdda, and at Eksar and Mag^than ia Salscfcte. I ho 
Atfflion stones probably belong to the eleventh, twelfth,and thirteenth 
centuries. They aro of two kinds, memorial pillars and memorial 
slabs The memorial pillars are square, about five feet high and ono 
foot broad, with a socket that fits into a hole in » stone base about 
two feet square. The memorial abbs are like the Ekaar stones, flat 
slab® about eight feet long and two broad, plain behind and carved 
in front., the top ending in nn uni Mid thii base buried about t% foot 
in the around. All arc divided into four or five panels or belts, 
surrounded by a narrow band oE ptaio stone. Each stone tells the 
story of the warrior in whoso honour it was carved. 

The story generally begins in the second panel where a group or 
pair of men are fighting, and one or more of them aro slain. The 
third panel shows another bit of the fight in which ono or mere of 
the fighters fall. The third panel ia often filled by a startled huddled 
group of cattle, to guard or carry oi! which the fight was fought. 
In the lowest panel tho warrior’s body is burned, sometimes with 
his living wife nud sometimes with other men, perhaps his prisoners 
or his slaves. In tho top panel the warrior, or the warrior and 
his wife, nro in Kaiidt or Shir’s heaven, worshiping a imp. Tho 
three stones which have been fitted together and set up arc all of the 
' first tytio mentioned in the test, pillars about five feat high and 
ono foot squaw, fitting with a socket into a squaw base and carved 
throughout on all four sides. Two aro act in front and one n yard 
or two behind. 
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Tho following are the details of Pandit Bhagvfinlal Indraji’s 
reading of those sculptor os. Tho first stone is the east pillar 
of the front pair. In tho cast face, in the second panel on tho 
right (spectator's right) a horseman, with a trim beard and a 
sword iu bis right hand, rides without stirrupa on n prancing 
horse, which seem a to paw at a man on tho left. This roan, 
who has a beard, 1 his hair rolled in a top-knot and long earrings, 
and the ends of his waistcloth hanging behind like a tail, nlunges 
a dagger or short sword into tho horse’s neck, and, .with nis loft 
baud” wrests the horseman’s sword out of his grasp, In the third 
panel, on the right, a bearded man with his hair in a top-knot 
and a curious waistcloth falling like a kilt from tho hip to the 
knee and armed with a shield and sword, attacks an archer who 
seems to have missed his aim and is drawing a second arrow from Ilia 
quiver. In tho fourth panel a man, apparently the archer, lies dead 
on his funeral pile, ami on his left hes his wife, her hair gathered 
in a largo bunch at the hack of her head. Flatnea rise above them 
in ton jets. At the top the man and his wife are in or 

Shiv’s heaven, worshipping the fling, In the south face, in tho 
second panel, a man on the right, with a pointed heard, his hair in 
a double top-knot, wearing big earrings, and armed with a 


■ jhn Hnufca) ..ays (OTW, * TEm M^Rrns, and inCrlcta twtwecn Cambay nod Sailing 
K^t ihvir beards grow in the game fashion,’ Hliot and Dowwri, I, 39, 
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sword find buckler, fights a bearded single tep-knot^mnn on the left, 
who is also armed with a a word and buckler; in the middle lies 
a slain man* perhaps one of the pair of foerneu. In the third panel 
three frightened cows are huddled together* Id the fourth panel 
a man nod his wife lie on the funeral pile. In the top panel 
is a Htuj in the centre, and two figures on each side worshipping* 
In the west face, iu the second panel two men with beards, single 
top-knots* large earrings and tailed waistdoths, light armed with 
swords and shields. The man in the left is old and apparently 
is beaten and stain* In the third panel a youth with forked 
Ixjard, perhaps the son of the old man in the panel above* stabs 
a swordsman tinder the chin. In the fourth panel a wife burns 
with her dead husband* and in the top pane! they are in Shiv's 
heaven, worshipping the ling. In tho north fare, in the second 
panel* a double and a single top-knot man, both armed with spears, 
fight* In the third panel a pair of swordsmen fight, tho man 
in the left with oddly dressed hair. In tho fourth panel a wifo 
burns with her bos baud, and iu tho top panel a man and woman 
worship in Shiv's heaven + 

The second stone stands about a yard to the west of the first 
stone. In the east face, the third panel has, on the right, a man 
on an elephant with a sword or a good in Ida hand * t a man on tbo 
loft attacks him, but is killed by tbo elephant and lies dead. In 
the fourth panel a man is being burned, and at the right comer 
some figures, apparently servants or people he has slain in buttle, 
are being burned with him* In the second panel a warrior is 
seated in a heavenly car and attended by heavenly dancers and 
cymbal players. In the top panel he worships the ling in Shiv*s 
heaven* In the south face, in the second panel is a fight between 
a horseman on the right and a footman on the left, who seizes the 
horseman's rein. Below a man lies on the ground. In the third 
panel a bowman on tho loft palls an arrow from his quiver to 
shoot at a swordsman on the right: below* one of them lies dead* 
In tho fourth panel a man seems to leap into a fire* Perhaps he 
was beaten and committed suicide. 1 In the top panel a man on tho 
left worships the ling : the figure on the right scorns to be a priest* 
Under this panel is a carving something like a Buddhist trident* 
In the west face, m the second belt, on the right, two swordsmen fight 
with a man or tho left; in the contra ano of them ties dead. In tho 
third belt a man on the right runs away and is speared by a figure 
on the left* In the fourth panel a corpse is being burned, and a 
man, perhaps the runaway in the panel above, thrown himself into 
the fire* In the top panel a man worships the ting in heaven. In 
the north face* in the second panel, two trim-bearded single top-knot 
men fight, and one of them is killed. In the third panel arc seven 
cows huddled together. In tho fourth panel a man with curled 
hair is seated on the pyre : in the corner a figure falls into tho fire. 
On the top the man in the fire, with his hair rolled like an ascetic 


1 Th* Arab traveller Ab» £«4 (a.6, STfS> notice*, thjil in the sUta of the luLlura 
fijen may be ms burning ihuasclvri on the pik. Klliot i History, I, 0 
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tn a braided bunch, worship* Shiv in heaven. The third pillar 
stands about two yards to the south of the other two. In the north 
taco (the face next the temple), the second panel has, on the right, 
a sin'do Lop-kuet man with big earrings fighting with u man on 
the left who has a double top-knot and is armed with a sword 
and shield. The single top-knot man falls. In the third panel, On 
tho left, a double top-knot horseman fights a single top-knot 
footman, and one of them falls. In the fourth panel a doable 
topknot man lies on the ground and in the top panel he is in 
heaven, worshipping Shiv. In tho east face, in the second panel 
one single and two double top-knot men on tho right fight a 
Bwordsman on the left, who seems to bo wounded by one of the men 
on the right and to fall. In the third pnnel is a band of frightened 
huddled cattle, and a man on the ground perhaps the slain cowherd. 
In the top panel a man on tho left in heaven worships the 
The figure on the right seems to be a priest. In the west face, in 
the second panel a horseman on the left with sword and shield fights 
with a foot swordsman : one fulls (his Konkan tail-cloth is very 
notable, like a third leg). In the third panel a wearied-lookmg man 
on tho right is struck by a swordsman on tho left. In the fourth 
panel a double top-knot man, who seem a different from tho figures 
above, lies on tho ground with his left hand raised from the elbow 
and his chin resting on it, Abovo on the left a single top-knot 
mau worships Shiv in heaven. In the south face, in the second panel 
on the right a single top-knot man fights a double top-knot man, 
both armed with swords and round shields: one has fallen. In tho 
third panel is a celestial car and two heavenly damsels. In the 
fourth panel is a double top-knot man lying on the ground. In 
the top panel a man worships Shiv m heaven. Tho two lowest 
panels of this pillar are rather hid by the carved urn-shaped top 
of a slab memorial-stone, the figures in which worshipping a ting 
am specially clear and deep cut. Tho rest of this stone, which 
seem a to bo older than the others, could not be found. 

Besides these three memorial pillars several carved stones have 
been picked from the mine and arranged in a rough serai circl e, 
close to tho pillars. Beginning from the oast end of the plinth, 
the first of these carved stones on the right is a broken tiger’s 
bee. In Mr, Bhagvhnlil's opinion this perhaps belonged to an 
older temple, that stood some way np the mound to the west o£ the 
present temple, ami whoso carvings were on a larger scale and better 
cut than the sculptures in tho present temple. The older temple 
may have been of tho tenth or eleventh, and the newer temple 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century. Next to thu tiger's head is a 
broken group apparently Ptirvati, and, on her left, bbiv's skeleton 
attendant Bhringi, whoso wasted upper arm and hollow rib® are well 
shown. This group is large sized and probably belonged to the 
older temple. The next stone is part of the shaft of a broken 
memorial pillar. The next is tho figure of a man seated, tho head 
and feet gone, the position easy, ami tho chest and arms clear-cut 
nnd well proportioned. It seems larger and older than the sculpture 
on the present temple. The fifth is a cob™, or noy, stone, the upper 
part a uiaa, over whose head rises a seven-hooded cobra. Below the 
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waist the figure ends in a waving snake-tail, The earring is in tho 
smaller perhaps more modem style. The sixth is another cobra stone 
on a larger scale* It shows only the lower wares of the tail. The 
seventh stone is a fragment, a left band holding a round buckler i the 
earring is good in the larger perhaps older style* The eighth stone, 
also in the larger style, is a well-carved group of a man fighting 
with a pig, which ho seems to seise by the kgs and stab with a dagger. 
Behind* against the tree lean* a stone (T 5* X 2" 8*}* the centra 
carved into the figure (T 10" x X 1 ) of a miked woman squatting or 
crouching* It is probably a Tent rib figure. The knolls to the east 
and west of the temple have a wide view over teak-covered slopes 
to the sooth and south-east, across a long stretch of waving upland 
thick with teak coppice and a sprinkling of mangoes and other 
evergreens. To the west the gentle wooded slopes of the spars that 
Bank the Atgoon vail ay rise to the central fortified head of ohl 
Mdbuli. To the east and south-east, across rice fields and teak 
uplands, the Saliyidris stretch dimly to the south-west in huge 
even-topped blocks. 


Sidgab Fort, Sidgad Fort* about ten miles south-east of Mtirbud, is divided 
into a lower and an upper fort. The lower fort is nearly 900 feet 
above tho level of the Giiidhara pass, and apparently 2 400 feet above 
the sen. It completely oommanrls the Gat'd haru pass, and, in 1818, Lid 
low fortifications in very indifferent repair. The gateway raked the 
only means of communication with the upper country. The upper 
fort is 3236 feet above the sea, on a level with the Deccan, from which 
it is separated by an immense chasm, and about 909 feet above the 
lower fort* The ascent is very difficult. The tipper fort originally 
occupied a space of 245 feet by seventy-five* with a precipice on each 
side, on the very narrow top of a HD about a quarter oE a mile long. 
In 1818 nothing remained of the fort but alow wall in ruins* in rnflny 
places fallen and everywhere overgrown with brush woodwith not 
a trace of dwellings. Even fchongb ruined* its steepness and difficulty 
of access made the upper fort almost impregnable. On the top of the 
hill a near the ruined walls were several rock-cut reservoirs with 
excellent water* In the lower fort there was a supply of good water* 
also a granary, a barrack, and several huts in fair repair. About I SCO 
a noted freebooter Bhaviji Ntiik, who long troubled the police, took 
refuge in a natural cave on this hill. He ran off with Audi, a JjarbtVs 
wife of the Nnndgaon village below* and lived with her for many 
months, placing a servant Mari Lauriyn to guard her. In a fit of 
jealousy he threw Hari over the precipice where Ids ekelocoa was 
afterwards found by the police* 6u baeq neatly Bhaviip* who had drnti k 
heavily at a marriage feast at Mliaso village, was (^Laboured by the 
villagers and taken dying into Murbdd, where, before his death, ho 
made known his retreat* The police searched Sidgad and found 
Audi aud Harfs skeleton with a quantity of stolen property* In 
1862 Sidgftd was reported to be ruinous. Water was scanty and 
there were no supplies* 

Sirgaon Fort stands itiSirgaon village* on the sea^coast about three 
mi1i>a north of MaSdm. When surveyed in 1818* lbs western face woe 
washed at high tides by a narrow inlet or Lick water which atrekdicd 
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all the fortifications were of solid masonry in excellent order,, with a £ lwUwr fdet. 

bright of thirty ami a depth or thickness of ten foot, including the 

parapet which was seldom more than three feet wide* The defences 

of the fort consisted of three towers and a bastion at tho remaining 

or south-east corner, whose parapet and escarpment were greatly out 

of repair* Nearly half the space of the fort was taken by buldiuga 

for tho garrison and a tores. The walla of these buildings were still 

standim* bet they wore hardly habitable. A well supplied a Hutncieufc 

quantity of sweet water. Id 1818, tho village of Sirgicwu and numerous 

trees camo no close to the fort that none of the adjoining ground to 

the north and east could ho seen, and, under cover of the trees, the 

fort might be approached nnperceived to the very foot of the works. 

Ip 1862 the fort was descrilied as having a ruined west wall, though 
the land side was fairly preserved. Supplies of water and food were 
available. Close under the fort is the school which now occupies 
the old traveller * 1 * bungalow. Siirgnon fort was taken, with KatalvAdn, 

Dhhilmi, Helve, and T&r£pur, by Chimnaji Appa in 17S9. 1 

Sofale, properly SalAle, a railway station about three miles north of Sorii*. 
tho Yaitarnnriver, bcbwTundulv^li hill fore, and eight miles stmlh-east 
of MAhim , is probably an Arab settlement of great age, perhaps one oE 
those made by the Sa means about n A 200* The corresponding ports 
Sefareh-oI-Hmd and Sofamh-el-Zing seem to show that Safiile was 
theKonknn terminus of the trade with tho African coast that seeing 
to reach buck to prehistoric times, 1 The station traffic returns 
ehow an increase in passengers from 10,177 in 1873 to 10^142 in 
I860. In 1880 the total traffic in goods was 1509 tons. 

BonaVli is a deserted Ullage on the right bank of the Kalydn Saslvnu 
creek about four miles above Kalyiiu by water, and, by land, nl>out 
two miles north-coat of Katy&n and about two miles soutli-efiat of 
Bbiwadi Sondvli was once a large Mns&lmdn villago tho bend- 
quarters of n sub-division or mo tub The west bunk of a pond 
near the site of the old village is covered with Maaalmdu graves 
with head stones and rough plinths built of large slab?* Most of tho 
slabs ore probably pioces of basalt pillars, but among them are some 
with carving and tracery that show they were taken fix?in older Hindu 
buildings. About sixty yards to the we&t is a Masai min prayer place, 
or and, about 100 yards to tho south, on raised wooded 

ground stands an old mosque, the lower part of the walks of 
stone and the upper part of brick. The bricks are old and big 
{VxlVxF), evidently old Hindu tricks, aud several of tho 
stones have carvings. One atone seems very early with carving 
that looks liko a picture of a Buddhist trident and of a buritd- 
mound or stupa* The other stones look more modern, perhaps of the 
eleventh century. On the ground to the south of the mosque lies nu 


1 Nairne's Kunlsnti, 83 . t , ., , 

1 Vlumrtit, II, 423 L AbdtFhla Sofik u a eoimtry sfl Africa Mid 

AiliU Sof^ta in ftllo a gauntry in India, Hu cudk the Indian aiMitry Sotfila or swfwi. 
Ri.innu l * Alml-FMb. tl. 2 SS, ±£ 3 , AMbFi-Wi fora of tho unmet that ike 

Arab nfoniHH belong uvE Ui &»lihi bat to Sjgdia. See Mow, p &U, 
b 1004—40 
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old filing stone* The remains seem to show that the mosque 
stands oa the site of a Hindu temple- East of the mosque the 
ground is covered with graves- Severn! of them have re uncl ed head 
stones about two feet high and one foot across, the face nicely cut 
with the ordinary hanging chain lamp in the middle, and lotus 
Bowers carved at the sides, a alyle of Musalinrin gravestone 
apparently peculiar to the Kodkhm On a slightly raised site, about 
sixty yards to the cast* are the mins of an English dwellitsg, which, 
according to the headman of the village, was built by a Dr. Seward 
In a field, about a quarter of a mile to the south-west is a well-carved 
pilaster of the eleventh or twelfth century. About a quarter of a 
milo to the north-east of the village site is the right-hand post of a 
gateway (1 7' x 7 W ), with the figure of a woman with large earrings 
and n mace in her hand. It seems to be of the tenth or eleventh 
century. About half a mile east, a quarter of a mile north of P&du 
a hamlet of Sonfivli, is a bathing-pool thirty-six feet square, whose 
sides have been surrounded with steps of dressed stone. On the 
eouth bank, at the foot of u thomhush, is a small broken image of 
Vishnu of the eleventh or twelfth century. About a quarter of u 
mile to the north is a sun and moon land-grant stone, with 
roughly cut writing, so weather-worn that little but the date 
ad. Idol (S. 1273} can be read. The date is interesting as show ing 
that, after their first conquest in 1200, the Muhammadans left to the 
Local chief the right of making land grants. 

Sopa ra^ which was the capital of the Konkau from about b.c. 
I5CM> to a*1k 1300, lies about three and a half miles north-west of the 
Bassein Head station and about three and a half miles south-west of 
the Vintr h tut ion of the Bared* railway* It is still a rich country 
town with a crowded weekly market and u population of about 170EJ, 
The richly wooded well-watered and highly lilloJ tract, including 
Bolin] Koprdd and Umbrdla in the north, Nirmal and Vagholi in 
the west, Gfib in the south, and Sopani and Mardesh ill the centre, 
is local ]y known as the garden or agar of Sepira* It is the middle 
part of the strip of garden land about three miles bread, that runs 
from the Bassein creek to the Vaitarns, being bounded on the 
north by the n^ar of Ag£shi and on the south by the agar of 
Busseiu. Under the Portuguese the whole of this rich strip, with 
its patches of salt marsh, was known as the island of Bassein, 
and, before Portugnoae times, as the island of Sojuira. V It is called 
an island, because it is cut from the mainland by a backwater 
which leaves the Basse in creek a little above the railway bridge and 
winds north to the Vaitunm, This backwater used to Ixi called the 
Soparu creek* It is now locally known by three names, the MAnifcpur 
Creek in the south, the Sopam creek in the centre, and the Bolin] 
creek in the north * It was on ce a considerable ami of the sea 
overflowing a largo breadth of hind on both banks of its present 


Sluch information a>wat fttnl it* rcmninN bm Leon nbpnliM by Mr. W* 

W. Loah* CVS., Mr, lUmdAit Modi a native &f and Mf. Oovind 

~j"»hvar AdslUi^njil detnils h*v P been tdJJcctwI mid the whale account 

revipwl m tho ffpak Tho atiUqUiiHan portion* are imktu frtm Pt&dit » 

Romiiii§ iit StHjwir* Fadan, Ul Ilia Journal of the Borah*/ 
A«atse f&t 1^2. 
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channel. But, with the mud-laden Vmt ana <m the north <md the 
HaKsoiii creek or LHliiis river on the south, stUitig luts been rapid, 
especially since the long railway embankment has dammed the 
Iklw oE water from the ratfa. Small boats of ton « twelve tons 
(30—H) khandia) still come front the south a* far « gj* 
about ft m il e . and from the north us far as Bohnj wh'ch is about 
two miles from DAdar or tho old Sopdru landing. At SopAra the 
creek is dry. . . 

West of the bare silt waste that borders the Sopdra creek an 
north of another salt waste that runs west from the li 'i fc sein Road 
station stretch bright patches of sogarram? shaded by cocoa and hrab 
palms and bv linos and clusters of mango, tamarind, banyan, ptpa , 
Ind karanj trees. Within this rich garden island, four or five feet 
below the level of the fields, shady lano^^^d b, Whhs^. 
rows wind among mango aud plantain orchards, fic.li - * • 

sugarcane, sad open raised plots, apparently the sites of old huddrags 
The lane-, are in places lined with walls, and in wot muddy hollow* are 
bordered by broken rows of largo a mooth*topped blocks 
apparent Iv remains of an ancient footway. Till the mon fl 

the island is full of water. Rn.nifls from garden wells cross_<« flow 
alongside of the lanes, and fttnmny turns thc read I»““ ™n«i 
bv mind ponds and long winding lakes, wh^!»nto«» ffmged 
hV high pile-supported Persian wheels. Here and there «™g 
the banks of the lanes are rows of largo houwa with tiled roofs 
and wooden walls, raised on high masonry plinths, ■»(>* #»“ 
mrtlr built of dreaaofl or earned stone*. Sopdm itanlt 
CSSmarket place, bordered by large one and two stoned boawa 
with rich wood carving and walls which owe much hai old drossod 
stones and large old bricks. On the batiks of some of tho lakes are 
the rites of old buildings with ludf-lumedlmcks Md 
or modern mosques and shrines whose builders have made tme uso 
of tho older masonry. To the south-west, beyond the rich 
tract, a fiat of salt waste and rice fields rises mto the wooded slopes of 
N^nial on the went, the hush and palm-covered knoll of Brahma hil 
on the* south-west, and the even crest of Vajirgad. Beyond \ 
the salt waste atul rice grotmd are fnnged by the cocoa-palm woods 
that stretch south to Bu&seia, 

The husbandmen of Sopira are Christians, many of them converted 
Simvedi Brahmans; Mnsalmiins many of &um 
Sescendantu of Arab and Persian rnfuM »d 
Hindus, chiefly SAmvedi Brahmans and Bhanddris. The tmders 
L MimlnAn*; many of them NAiUis, and Gujarat yani. chiefly of 
the Ui subdivirion who name from Cambay about 1 ,b0 when it. 
traders fled from the exactions of Momm hJian ll. 

The chief products of SopAra and its neighbourhood ^molaases, 
Tice, plantains, and botcMeav&s. Molassos nee and heteMcaves go 
by sea from the Gas, Boli n], and Yegholi landmg-plaeea to Scrnt, 

1 TUt*- Niitis sr® lilfg* fair ra^liidainT’ffc 

fU c nef fcfllt cmc-fttn nflo flh [ l 1 Er"lAn 1 t , * iwo 

2 S cancel Sec ThAa* Statical *** Uv^- 
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Broachj Jambn.sar, Dholem, EhAvnngur, and Gnghn. By rail* 
chiefly from Live YirAr station, molasses, rice, and betel -leaves pane 
north to Anklesbvar, KadiAd, Yiramgam, and Patnn, and largo 
quantities oF plantains and betel-leaves are sent sooifa toBombaj. The 
chief imports are cloth sad hardware from Bombay, and provisions 
and oilcake from the Gujnnit porfs h Oilcake is in great demand 
ns a manure for eugareano* Toough. not more than three-q carters 
of a mile from the line of railway* Septra is somewhat badly off 
for communications. Small boats of from eight to ten tons [30-40 
khartdi&) come at high tide from the south as near as GAs landing- 
place about a mile from SopAm, from the west as near as YAgboli 
about two milesj and from the uortb as near as Bolin] also about 
two miles. By land the metalled Virar-AgAshi road helps the 
Sopdra traffic about a mile to Bollnj. But between Bolinj and 
Sopdra the road is a narrow low bine passable for wheels only during 
the fair weather. From Mauikpur the route lies about a mile 
along the made Baaseiu road, and then two and a half miles 
north-west along a rough fair-weather track across a bare salt 
waste, which during the mins is flooded and impassable. A 
station at SopAra or a made road to the town from the Agfehi high 
road would be a boon to its people as well as to visitors* 

Its height abovo the surrounding salt marsh, its rich soil and 
fresh water, and its nearness to the holy Yaitarafi, Jmlhan, Tun gdr, 
and Ninnal, must early have made KopAra a chosen settlement. Its 
distance from the coast and its broad backwater guarded it from 
pirate raids or the forays of the wild hill and forest tribes, and its 
water connection with the Yai tarns on the north and the Ulhas or 
Bassei ei river on the south, and, between them, the easy laud route 
along the Tanfia valley made it an early Centre of trade. 1 Sofjrira 
iunsf always have secured much local traffic. And, when its rulers 
were powetf til sovereigns, holding the Deccan as well as the Konkao, 
it became a centre of the great commerce between east and west 
Asia. 

Under the name EhiirpAmka, Sopdrn appears in the Mahabiuirafc 
(b,c* 1400) as a very holy place p where the Pdndavs rested cm their 
way from Gokaru in north Kiin&m to PrabbAs or VerAval in 
south KAthiawfir^ It is mentioned in the Harivansb an a city 500 
bews that is about a thousand yards broad, and fiDO arrows that is 
about five hundred yards high, and is said to have been built on the 
belt of land recovered by the arrow Ai&t by FarehurAui when ho 
won the Konkan from the sea * According to Buddhist writer*, m 
one ol his former births Gautama Buddlia w r as floith ixat Sti}'j*<irak f 
that is. a Bodhis&ttva of Sop/ira. 1 * About b c. &40 p it is said to 


1 Along tbc Ttinia vnJEtj V&ldr and Mdndvi were ^ticio place ■ ol usportibCA, tad 
at B!j±ttou*,_ft kidiuQ station to t 3 s<? taortli of Tiingrir, aio cl rcBcrruhof aniHtl ntolkC4 
aod qnftutLtice of uld bnvfc*. Mr. W. \\\ Loch, (j. S. 

JgihdbKtot jYtoft V*rnl dmp* lift, qn^ted in Iml Ant IX, 44. 
t ^ T€r i - Q r 1 pimp. 4U vi-rKo 39 e f4«igTo«, 

» *ddto * pirt of the Utifcdhhtait, bat it is pndnhly 
^ if 1 1 r S fttw#r J ht ^ p,>n iwA Mcmier William^ 1 

Toprtftl" Mil3l11 * E oi Buddlyani, 2nd E*L 13. Coutjcirc- Omaisiglmio 4 n bh 
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thAna. 

tow hMB> part viMtodbr Vijayft tto mjtWral eonqnorot ot Coy W Cl a pt«XlT. 

TM. old Hindo toe supports Dsofe/s, Belong., sod Hemood , nun olhmrt. 
opinion tbnt Sopam la Solomon's Ophir (Mi. lOOO)- So^a*» 

Four points may bo urged in favour of this viow. First, the 
clngp likeness between the names Sopam and Ophir. lie people 
near Sopam often either change initial s into h qr drop it, on 

the other hand, Ophir is written Sophirby Josephus, and, according 
to wwrul authorities, fiopiiir 1* the Coptm 

India. 4 Second, the length of time taken by Solomon s ships, three 
or at least over two years, from the bead of the Red S#Mo Ojjlnr 
and back, is more suited to an Indian than to an Ambian voya e 
Third, tho articles which the skips brought to Solomon, go d, 
precious stones, sandalwood, ivory, peacocks, und /Pf,." 8 
products. 0 Fourth, the Hebrew names of several of tho articles, 

1 t r -| fjJKSfVSC 

n .Low It.il Oila lit i. cot ia Vartan India, M » botl "» a 

■■'i/tit ffisSSSttftfSffc ** w**« 

<"?£&*;? 8££S*ti$& .S'AfeaSffSS^jgjiyjy 

“I tdba llEd nr India] r=!or to thoSomlli «Wft it the 

£S STSrtsit J W5t}««-T * **4*.>a W *». 

ttk A„w.. ....1 OrtJ>wUk ..H.. i, ,k™ 


Z},*. .Vnlfiti. mill Ophir Witt AUtlina at Ul* uram “■ ™— . . „ 

> of the Nile, (Ml n*3nc« the time to two years by; making it three 

anti Vincuut oiplnilia the delay liy the Fhomicum practice of 
CTfcSttSVSs Ancient/II. 2371, The writer rnMJ 

lSoiSryvf tLWle (Ophir and TatoMahl draws a distinction b-.lwrA.-lf the ships 
3 to Oiihir afid thi ahipe ef TanUiah that made the thrasy ew»J joyage. 

StoSSbSeSkM ttttle HTpnrl«A ev.a acccptmg tho riowe ot Bcke and Vincent, 

“j&'WtnSssrtf , ss -p"" **■ “ »- a ™\ “■ 

mH»t™ fmm many pausas. The Marat* had golden cnireMM and fsttdaa tlHH 
flliavUbi, WiW« Tram lit 331): hone* hail |p>»|^CT“P(W^™^^g^ 

1 m kk 1 iaj ■ tbiire we re koM eoimA run ii neck urtittmeiiU ; guld twptta \J) , 101X1 

Itte mmfMpm 

, r IS W ^h wUl ath^iiifl T^ef gold. and golden holla (Manning, 
dsffilK. Ul. 335). KiIijU. IA.D. m 

„-i_ ' , ,,f h„,!J I Ditto, ioai anj HitnAlaya fall oi !ji»fkimg ON* {Ditto, l b)> 1“ the 
ri> ov 't^rt (V.b. 300.400} a house in lljain haa boWco »t«p* tj® 1 ?* mnotlwr 

’i« elephants With golden bells (0 man, X sttvea wmdl^ 
^i^vrtftbc/ passage »n ^ticnU Hut the abandvH of Jjold u borne oat by the 
j? t wri^nT^flnU is auienc the utidee meritionfxl as imported into Tyre 
thrirtijih. Arabia, apparently from India, a,c, riW tVin^nt, 1L (MG). Lk'r.xMnj 
ra.4!;i -rati that Uan.L, camel ulT eo WMb gold fawn todia tB-C, AI6-6W, 
that he wiisik- to iatnuincs a gold coinage into Persia (lUwmson s Atve. Mon., IV . 
,-«i Ktosine <«-(** 410) spook s of abundant grtfhn-gnmrtled geld, and totw» gold 
t atJdnct of India (Mcfrindk'aEditor IT, W, lt>> tl>en^i (n.(. 30C)States 

that the wil otludin emiUiucd moeb idlrtr anil gold, (SlcCrunlle, 31), ns eta earned 
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Soi-aha. , chief places in India that hove bceni dent i lied with Ophir aro 
//wterjr. Abm&m Sindh, Sumra the modern Idor in Gojantt, Goa, and the 
Malabar coast. None of the-te, either m name or in position, suits 
ao well Etg Sopiira.- Still, the site el Optiir is umtettlfkL Opbir 
was almost certainty either in Arabia or in West India, but to 
decide between the rival claims of Anibia and India scorns almost 
hopeless. At present two of the latest opinions of E-yptmn 
scholars, that Punt or Sopbir was cither the Somali or the Arabian 
coast and that some of the mimes of articles thought to bu Sanskrit 
are old Egyptian, make tho balance lean in favour of Arabia 3 


down gold dnat ft»), gold w*s abundant among the Pant* (I3$J, in Csmlalia f Vhtt) 
war* gold and silver mines (UfflJ, Ceylon yielded gold (02) Iho gold diLiinr aq'lior 
15brtw mtaemg>TVgreat supply (04), an.) thoro were lJju Jg ft,,,! Sw fflr n" 
buyond tholmirt., probably beyondIndia <153). Strabo ( R€ . 30) briber thePslSoS™ 
iffZS&g££2* if| J t, ™ a ^ n * gannonte emt>™i,|*™d and worm with 

Kj. mcntuiD* gold btten, gold embroidered rebus (94), go]4 tranpiliLTi, and jjfldcd mllan 

^1»iia?a”sfeb.h 

S«M«hn* griffins, and notice, that tho™ Was no gold in the lETrt Sf““ 
CHMintry tkPt>UL r h Irhicc. Alr^nndtir TujLHi‘4 ; still htr aim. iitw^lrai ..f r , 1 A i 
rtJUy (jl.Ii. 130)QUJiShSd^th"^ 

“ft ** l l that, iq IhoyoMaa [wninFnla to tho goat of India thru-., J) 

yidd bums (Ditto, 20U). The Pcriplqg (a,D. 4*7) States that silver *•*»’ latTn t-i Judin 
at a profit forgold (Vincent, IL G49], Bitter (Krdku a,J«, Anion, V11 [ 

EL'ri'Sfl T4 M \?®Y mn S , h “ ««™ “* the question of Ophir, point, out that India 
snu neb IB gold, (kid was found in the lodns an, l to the w .rsl of t he Indue on thu 
gbet falBt ler, m the SatJaj. in KAabmir, and in the HtnuUays*. Probably In thu limo 
Of Sofomoq the people of the West corurt had great resource* in gold. In Hi tt r s omx, i,m 
in Indin ^ ^ was the great export from Upiur favour?) tha vie* that OpJ^r was 

in n^r.^! VtSA uten'w^r^ 

niuttai' t'r* cott 01 *^° *"**■/"' “» Hebrew and tfcif.i in Sanskrit. The HebreC 

iuuiket -fur cottiflb nmnl, bldhtifn aIag SfcUiknt t \!zit MLiJIfr* w 

Language, 19*192, Ed. ISfll). TheSanshrit origintf*^of thSL il dwLt 1 

I mT TT(^i J,a ivr^ l L. &J l f ™gHehVEgypt Under the Ihwht 

swas-ss- tjss 

«* *■« nSS? iSSffiiSSjftsci'is* 1 '* 1 ■ rf .“ id . "-"r. 

axis tew, 1 ’ 

«" «" SSf5tf33i-. < lSf-,S*%i; 457 »}*4nhfilSSfaaSl 
i.v 7 \\ fcnd i ¥ 

rfSs Ukeaes. in nTmTof^rr^nr <* ** ** ,««* ?t Afnea, bSaU 

Wtti lop fjf tbe Jlc-ei Ani1 ^ cf * 

•safstsatftftte jSSSa 

a-n«. xv-u.ua. n- h»'Satt^& , i!aeB=gi*. 
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Jain writers make frequent mention of SopAra. Their mythical Chapter XIV, 
kiii£f Shripdl ia said td lifivo married TiinJcfcaundan fcho daughter or p^^of interest, 
king MabMOon of SopAreka. 1 Tlio famous Jam pnMt nud wnter, 

J inaprehhiisQxi, mentions SopAro (SopAmka) ns one of the eighty -four ffil( 

saC ml places of the Jains, and notices that white he was rtUd»* * 

SopAre h*d an image of Rishabhndoy the Bret Tirthankar. Ouc of 
the eighty-four jocficAlia* or Jam sects is called after SopArn- 

Tho Sanskrit dictionary YAdava Kosh appears to point to bopftrft 
as tho cliiof place in Apaninta where it say s, Apaidnta is tho 
western country, Shurpnreka and others . The f ragmen o 
eighth edict of Auliok, lately (April 1382) found m So^re, seoras 
to show that it was the capital of Apaninta in b.C. -oO, and makes it 
probable that the Yavana Dhannarakehita, the AparAnta missionary 
of Ashok, came and preached the tew in SopArn. According to a 
Gujarati story king Vikrera (b.C. 56), the supped Wn■<* tfta 
Samvat era, is said to have obtained from. SopAra ono ot the 
jwn>ifftdnm&t or five magic wands. 

Under the names SopAraka, SopAreya, and ShorpArega, bopAra 
is mentioned in old DevpnAgari inscriptions of, about the first or 
second century after Christ, Of two mBflnptions on a pillar m the 
great KArli cave, one, about the beginning of the first century 
before Christ, records the gift of a pillfu- by batumta jbk. 

Svfitimitm) of Sopnruka, and another below it, of the same tune, 
records the gift of a pillar containing relics.* An inscription m 

(Kerrs Va«JH>, VI. Among roM«t writer* Bntgoeh (EOT* Coder tho t’hnroolia, 

L til? ho!& that tbo Oyliir af tho Eayptfu** ™ *> a tlw ® omih eg * rt asor 

importance n! it- gold, Ophir ha*be* Uretiflwl with MoW by Jn«vji« 
si t -f rrrvl.'fi IT till I In favour oF Illilifk thort: JkFfi LaiK-rt* IqlL Alt, 

rl>u J - Hitter's ^EriUitmde, %m IlTd- JSi: Beuley ia M eCrim Un'l W*. ]|Jl 
L&'. Btonoie Lind*. 223 ; , And^t. Egypt, I. W, n. »( 

SLS&t. *JK Ktf*3SSi« 

Tli iii^i and Ewald by tho writer in Sniitb a Dictionary of fctw Tbo 

in ™r olffi hU 1m.,, given in tho tolt. Tto tttmortwjl* Arabia 
a!Tt gifiG), Wbodtot WicluklU, PridnUlXp and 

h Wluor, Fant. Kjnnlielf Forotof, 

, 28,34) pnd \tekf fSottMt of 


for rich » B thom m-knowa.hrda.TWurf tSSiKtaSTof ^"oh 

that in Ocuvsii (t aai Ophirwith HavdsH and tfjMJc™* 0 * whioh 

u the njiiws goo*, throe fairly suitable pkoei h*V. l«on ^ 

Siiihiir il>« nnlmpaJU of the SabfcnM, DnlBr * eunanlorahle town m Yemen, wu 
Ih far nn the enath cosrt. The glijectien tiuvt Arabia never yiolilwl gold, ontl at UmM 
imS^d gohtiUaneh^. L 312 ), U met hy tho pin. iUtO^r ^«W" 

I Ami tli* Lnetiiiiiary »f Hu- BiMe, IL 638), an A »™«nling to Heerq*(Hwt. u, 

(;T I \mVin wm well aupipliwl with oold. On tho whole, aa rtotocl in tha 

Sk? 0 t So artiete.w^ladiW, the ovidanee ,1 m not pn.ro that the «ntm of 

trJ/li: Wite in M)*, 

M Kisliabba a wrin kringi m ^caUrn Ind ^ ^,] 

cOoDOCt* him with the eatahSahnu-Pt ol the Jain *" 5 ^ 1 ’'IV ^T 

Tltrfi.iMrv 'HliL 1 SI:^11 m;iih m 'mPr 1 ; ■ M 

a Bom, ArdL Sar,’ X. 31, 32. the Ont interiptwn hu been oJIkiA and the weend 
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Nosik CaVO VHL t of about tbo middle of tho first century after 
Christ, mentions Skorpiirogo as one of several places where 
Uabavadat, tbo son-indaw of the Kaliatrup ruler Nakapan, built 
rest-bouses and alms-bonsee, RAniatirtba in Shorpamga is also 
mentioned in tins inscription, and to the monks of the Churn k order 
living at lUmatirthu, along with those of throe other places, a gift 
m recorded of 32,{K>0 cocoanut trees in Nan ago! village. 1 About the 
same time an inscription near n reservoir in the Nana pass records 
that the reservoir wbh made by one Govindadaii of Sopsirsja.' Of 
two inscriptions in the Knnberi Caves (3 and 7),of abont the second 
century after Christ, one, which La broken, records something done in 
the district or dhdr of Sopdraka, and the other the gift of a cistern by 
one Sateika a merchant of Sopdroka. 3 The coin and the Buddhist 
relics, found in April 1332 in a relic mound in SopAra, show that. 
about tbo middle of the second century after Christ (a.d. I GO), 
Gotamiputra Yajnaahri Shdtakarni was the ruler of the Konkanj 
and that Sopdra was then a Buddhist religions centre, and had 
skilful masons, coppersmiths, and goldsmiths. 


Of foreign writers Ptolemy (A + m 150) has a Siipam hot ween 
Nusaripa (Kavtsdri) and Simylk [Chan!]/ and the author of the 
PeripluH (a.d. 047) mentions Qupnnra between Broach and Kalydo 
as a local mart along the coast. 4 In the sixth century (545) Kosmas 
lias a do Efbtful) reference to Sibor, a place of great trade on the coast 
nvar K fdy sinJy In the legend of Purnn, translated by Bumoiif from 
NepAlesc and Tibetan sources, apparently of the fourth or fifth 
c^Jury,^ter Christ/ Sopdra (Surpurnka) is described as the seat of a 
ki«^ r a city with several lie rid red thousand inhabitants, with eighteen 
gats, and a temple of Buddha adorned with friezes of carved 
sanmlwood^ It was a great place of trade. Caravans of merchants 
camiMrom Shrrivnsri in Oude, and great ships with 500 (the stock 
phra&afor n brgu number) merchants, both local and foreign, traded 
to dl&tiAit lands, I hero was much risk in these voyages. A safe 
return *as the cause of great rejoicing. Two or til rue successful 
voyages vnado a merchant a man of mark. Who, says one of the 
mere ha m % in the Story, that has made six safe voyages, boa ever 
been known to tempt Providence by trying a seventh ? One of the 


T 


iiiHteail, <in the same pillar a little IkJow t lio ilrat It at L h ~ n « # 

wuR fh wIiom bnmr ih. pOUr JSrS? 

w« cxnyO, A tik, which an Mill hi***, cn{ij.X m ar hS 17J 

r?ff? iild iw^nptum VM m&%r*L Fnmiit HhjjvfkM L ^ 

s»S **»»*«** j * P«b»blr tho prK Btokuod iQ 

: latw ■ ’ ■ r Z *£?"* *«■. P . in. 172. 

I^n.ajill iu his BAXtjLa. kotam! * a « nri? . ™T^- s . H ■* j A n. 3003, and 

lacntlunfi a Chri |tmn Bikbop uf the £w« r>f ^hefctm who 

-**•“* «Ur. 

XhJB ttifrB ti> BudlihUm, I, ^.Vh-^Tti Tilt WHiinl™ I 
«.■! the furoitiirv of tl.s loo'ua.t.'rita, i^U. 
t'kkl liwUntdt, thaw that the nm^it foraTof tho It .V'- l ? l b 
■4tK>, I’UTIM, uWu date La pn/Uablv early. itu ^ u u ^* ls ^ lo 
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cliiaf articles of trade was cloth, fine ami «»* *»{ blue ' 
nud white. Another of the most veined articles was tho sanda - 
wood, known as gotkinkn or cow's head, perhaps from its pl^ "J 
want. This was brought apparently fromtho Kan am or Malahar 
coast. The coinage was gold, and many of the merchants bad huge 
fortunes. A strong merchant-guild ruled the trade of the city, 
Thu religion of thd country was Brahmanism. There were largo 
nunneries of devout widows, monasteries where snore or Kishis 
lived in comfort in fruit and (lower gardens, and bark-clad hermit* 
who lived on bare hill-tup. The gods on whom the laymen called * 
times of trouble were Shiva, Yanina, Knhera, bh&kra, Brahma, Iliin, 
Shanknra, and divinities apparently Jfdfoe or Devis. Besides the 
sroda, many supernatural beings Akiras, Mahafagag* a^sma, 
DAuavaa, were believed to have power over men for good or fur cml. 
Punia, the son of a rich Sopara merchant by a slave girl, whoso 
worth and skill raised him to bo one of the loading merchants of 
Sopam, turned the people of the Konkan from their old faith to 
Buddhism. 1 

In the beginning of tho tenth century (915) Masudi mentions 
SnbAre, along with Thiunaad Saimur probably Chnul, ns coast towns 
where the Lrir dialect was spoken* About forty yews later, apparently 
confusing it with Ulpdr in Burnt, Ibn Hankal and Al lstakhr^plnco 
Sopiira (Sm-bdrah nud Surabdya) between Cambay and BanjAn. At 

the beginning of tho eleventh century Al Birurn (10d0) call* it 
SubrVra jmd restores it to its right place, putting it forty-eight miles 
south of Simula and forty north of TliAna.* About sixty ycure lntor 
{11094) Sop Am (ShnrpAraka) is mentioned, as a port in a Bilharn 
Towards the middle of the twelfth century (a,d. 11S5-1145J, Sopfira 
(Sliurphraka) bud the honour of sending the Aparint delegate to » 
literary conference held in Kdshmir* The reigning;, fang, of the 
Konkiiti at that time is culled Apnriiditya, a new Sdluira king, of 
whom n aton® land-grant dated a.d. 1138 1ms lately been found m 
Unin. Tn tho middle of the twelfth century Al Idnsi [11&3J 
describes Soubdm ns a mile imd a half from the sen, n very well 
peopled city, with a great trade, considered one of the emporiums of 
India. Pearls were fished there, and in aw island near called Bara 
(the island of Sopfira) grew cocoa-palms and tho costus an 
aromatic root,'' 

Before tho beginning of the fourteenth century Thdna had become 
the thief centre of trade. But So^ra was still a place of consequence. 
It is mentioned by Abul-Fidn (1273-1331) * and * nar Jordanna(l322) 
wont from Thi'nm to Broach by Supera, and brought with him ami 
buried tho bodies of his four companions who were killed at Itmna. 

* KHMwHi^Dwrenn, I. 24 i M»udi'» Prt-ifica d’Or, t. 254, S&l. 

* Elliot and Dowjton, I. 30, Al. 

■ Itnifund's fragments, 131 Elliot and Down, I. <X- 

> Ini Ant. IXl, c Jo^r. W. ft, B. A, K. XII. Extra Number. «v 

t liulxart * litrui, L 1711 Elliot an. I Demon, 1. 85. J«lto*nng Ibn Uautftl, 
IdrM plnoe-H Sopdra north of Aanjan. Sow of tha nearl-hsh*™ lit thfl 

Boutin river aro rives in Part t. p.» of the tbisa btAOiUenl Account. 

» 8ihb or Scmfira, lUiaaud'i Abd-Fida, II, 223, 
a KKH-41 
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There seems to have been a relic of the old Kalysim bishopric At 
Sopirn, aa Jordauus found many Nestgrian Christians and a church 
dedicated to St. Thomas the Apostle. Hen} ho buried the four 

friars* and daring a stay of fifteen days instructed many people, 
baptised them, and administered tho Holy Co Him union to about 
ninety Christiana/ He recommends Supcra and that part of the const 
na an important place, not only for missions in India* bat as a good 
starting point for missionaries to /Ethiopia/ In 1500, nuclei * 1 the 
name Scrab, perhaps for Bohar, it is mentioned m o Konkan place of 
trade with Gujuw.* Under the Portuguese Sopdni was a fortified 
post with four wooden stockades. Early in the eighteenth century 
(1728), for a distance of about 4000 feet between Sopira and Bolini, 
the creek was fordable at low water. The four watch-towers, which 
from want of funds General Louis do Mello Pereira had made of 
cocoa-palm sterna, had in throe years become unfit to bear the weight 
of the two pieces of artillery with which they were armed. Tho 
writer complains that a bridge, which tho same Louis de Mello 
Pereira had made across the crook at Gokirvn, was unprotected and 
left the approach open to an enemy. At Timli, too, the creek could 
be easily crossed. The writer was anxions that the creek between 
Supara and Bolin] should be dug as deep as the height of a man, 
olherwi&e it would soon be filled to a level with tho fields, because 
of the great amount of silt that was brought by the river from its 
two mouthy and left in the centre, lie recommended that a deep 
ditch should be dug in front of Sopara. Tho older fortification* wore 
three redoubts, mutually flank Lug each other and enclosed Up a 
timber stockade. These were strengthened t m 1723, by building 
a ditch round the stockade and by raising a stone and mortar 
rodonht.' 1 About tho middle of the eighteenth century Soprtra, or 
Sipaln, though fallen to insignificance, is noticed by l)u Perron in 
his journey from Surat to tho Elephant a Caves (27 th November 
1760) i ho also mentions VYigholi with a creek of its own, and Nirmal 
with two ponds and a temple. 11 * * In 1803* when IMjirav lied to 
Bii*sein and placed himself under British protection, a pplmdreo 
stoekade was set up to guard tho Sopdra bridge. 6 

In IBIS Captain Dickinson noticed a bridge and palm-tree 
stockade at Sopim p and the remain* of a Portuguese tower/ In 
1826 Clnnes calls Sopftru a kasha and a pest'runner's station with 


1 w*rktmg* Amult-S. M bannunijliwi [AJ>- 1321 b Dr. W* (i^fJisana p Tho him 
C hristen, 1SG, Rtv r R Ik^hTam, & J. 

1 The Christina bubap wkfi HrUinl pluic& in Imlk ihri to witcr to Dhifur in 
Aniii idJ to ihu Armp bubop Thec^tisJufr, called “ the Indian/ who *w o#nt by 
tin* £ttpmr Conitiutiiie 4 IPbitAntin^ in tho Hurtu'ritiV m Antb, in vhm 
built & ehorth fit Dh&fir r Pram DhjJir ha cam* hrwk to hii native 
(OiaSoefitr* !| h muI vielIm! x§ ln»hop namy Chr»tiui KttlnuchU in 
Itidlj fPhiloitor^aitt, m. 4.fij r }£**_ ||, Bod*aw/BJ. 

hr Mirdt-!-AJitM-li, I2&. Sopirai* n Jmla in « title dood of 1 _Ik LEW, 

air. W B, Mulock, C. 3 . 

! J^Cta**** Bmmhi, m ; OChnn, 4* Tia. I. 31, S4, 

AVftti, L tOBT YTI t, 

.. .* K f^ l lr i fc , IDS, Th«i P-ntirii Umm Ware compcil at SflMre n-hea {3lit 

lWG?«i lE®** t<T,s *. th,* tT«*t)ru(p*.«Tln were beinj A*. An. R*,, 

IliOSt, TC.1W. : MJ, lh»ry, 31* l W #, 1091, 10M. * 
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400 bouses, forty »^SSrfdml3bl?'MiSlSchriJan 

found Sopara ft large plft«. r J en produce were sent 

A«agf *. 

Very iood fishing boats and country vessels wore built 

For' a place whose importance as ft religions and trtdeeentfj 
lasted for over two thm^ five^and^ye^ ujdao 

^JZ&bS nga were probably Always of wood. 

SS=£wssi 

fourteenth century. 1 ' StiU enough^^spar«l J ^^*| , ^ * 

sr.** -£ 3 ? jar X»« 

Except a low iftwr v j 0 ct'ORcil to kaow df them 

^z;^* rr «- - ^ 

TKo Obiecta of Interest in and round Sopdro n»F bo 

about two miles north to the } to Sopiire ; 

S^^r&srnarS: 

e*S? ±K* ;rv ito A "K thr s«r-j 
sssMfsiSia-Tinrf arm. g* 

a mile and a half to the south, rises the steep crest of _ , 

apparently with some remains of built blocks ot basa , a _ 
apparently t i u , r c ia C r than the Portuguese fort tlint 

£SS?iU C B.“/i E, ft, p„ft t ™» *»»<> °! U» «.« 
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Fields, tlmt fringe the garden Ifttuh of Gds, and reaches the north 
end of the Brahma hill. 

From ihe east Brahma hill risen about forty feet in a steep rocky 
dope from a boulder-strewn rice-field which was once a pond. The 
steep side of the hid is thickly covered with thorns and brushwood, 
and large blocks of basalt are piled in places m if into an artificial 
wall* Along the crest of tho knoll, half-hid by lone; grass and thorn* 
bushes, runs a line of blocks of basalt, in places apparently built three 
or four deep. Thu number of these blocks, laid as n footway 
along some of the lowest parts of tlie road between Gas and Nirarnl 
and built into the plinths of Osh and ESopArn houses, shows that 
Brahma hill hits long been used aa a quarry. At the north foot of tlso 
hill the ground is rough with thorn and cactus hushes, among which 
arc low round mound a from uino to twenty feet across and three or 
four feet high, built of blocks of basalt with truce a of large mortarlcsfi 
bricks. On n smooth-faced block of basalt, close to n built circular 
mound about fifty yards north of a clump of rayon trees, is 
inscribed the word T SaYmnWauftsa 3 , that is, Of tSut 11 madam (Kk, 
>Sb ni mmardam) in PAli letters of the second century before Christ* 
This mound was opened in Fobrunry 1-882 and dug about i!■ roe fcut 
deep* Nothing was found except some small potsherds and one or two 
pieces of earthenware covered with a rough green enamel or glaze. 
About eighty yards to the Bonth*weat is another stone (3' x2 r ) 
with the words * Dntdya BJwmiya * (8k Da it Ay ah Blub my Ah), that 
is, Of Data the daughter of Bilim, also cut in Ptili let tors of about 
the second century before Christ. There are no signs of it mound 
near this stone, but the ground in front of it is said formerly to 
hare been ft hollow stream-bed which has lately filled. About fifty 
yanls to the east, under a group of rdytm trees, are sonio largo 
paved slabs, and, leaning against the trunk of one of the trees, is a 
curved fragment of a Hindu temple. 

About half-way up the thom-enverod western slope of the 
knoll, is a group of two large mjptn trees and the fragments of an 
old banyan tree. This spot is sacred, and, during scares caused by 
epidemic outbreaks of disease, is used, as a place for feeding 
BnQimans. The top of the knoll commands ei fine view. To the north 
lie the rich dark woods and the light-green sugarcane gardens of Bag 
and Soprirn, to the west arc the wooded slopes of N"irmal p to the 
south the fiat crest of Vajirgnd, and to the east, ncm&s the bare 
salt-wastes rises the level line of TuugAr, ending to the south in the 
peak of Kuiuundurg* 

The top of the knoll is thickly strewn with undressed blocks of 
basalt, bid in circles from nine to twelve feet in diameter. Though 
most of them are ruined, some of these circular mounds still rise in 
rongit cairns, a foot or two above the general level Two of those 
circles were opened in April 1882, and the ground was dug about 
three feet deep, Nothing was found but cart 17 and big b tones. The 
hill was once nearly surrounded by ponds. Out of the rice field to 
the east, which is known as the VakAl pond, two atones with 
Ibh writing of about the second.century before Christ have been 
dug, and are now the chief objects of Lute rest in Gaa village* 
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„ i n. n * *«<>t i A little to the Btrnth wna Knkldi 

ftljout « imlo to tlio oast. * J ttl S ^ wflat ia a round hollow 

M»cgs Wjsts jk £ 

W ?JSiTbX y HSitlTeiaJiiU holding water and hwm -tbe 
K ThN BroWhiH seems to have been the burmj-place 
M r * S' tribe nathi* tribe is mentioned io one of the inscriptions 

ted Sr £Sf It * u*™** - *£* *» S MDt ClVd 

or lav bSSflKO tliat has boon found m Western India 

T.; tl m west of the MAlai lake rise two knolls,the wntheratnoU 

waa ^tS h Sd1~SSr 

northern knoll, which ia _ig _ ^hoau wooded slopes and crest 

also known a* f^V'afth^SSSTsXi, «u£ wna raised 

,ode the groat temple of 'the' ration of the 

west Is a fine M! J*^^ ]e £bd 0 wn the west side of the hill 
foihoSllago of.N^d,“ 

^brines- front o •_ -Wssed stono with sis ; lettera* 

*hfwpS a Sanskrit inscription of the seventh century. 

’ .. , ' . n c KirillI1 i i n a wooded untilkd plot of garden 

^naftfsSiSsp%i 

Hajdeha h-? 1 * *> • ; tlf five vartls round the base, nsea about 

i tM»"5hrtmp jirtlien »iilo», out oi »lnchpo»- M-vcral 
S^ILfcS 3 i^fbn.h.p.l^ At tb. top ot ttH 


1 5 » ImjUjw, p. boLwccfc it and J KnEgtitfa that the Kod 

*Sum Mow, p.Mj. ,j_ Kot» to when umaXu circle* °t mdicmod»t«ia ot 

trite -t tbte im*Ma iwj*JJ“■»* rj^tar. of Indio. Report THL «!)- Thw 
E u ,l,lh a «™o~*r^twmJj; 1 "^^ l j* tt 5’ c ;i rwm tKte™. iabn^, Bet nynhri. md 
BraiwnMJll «ttl« *1*® 7*5 «kS P S Ur CarflioTk hi* given feo uitemUDg ■ d«cnptii» 
DtK*A in Bwt '« l S*,™Wri|^»tteot««rftte^W 

^.U^Uoabunil^J. f^vc that tMi fin. of manorud if not Mribiod to 

bill «*£«* «« 0 U 0 LT^U.ml tauMwa for religion. ,■«* 

pir-hiitonc tiinea. .S(iw*l uue tti*V l«3 an HOWSS* ol tho clinging: to old 

b H (t* ami fltMiPd i* 001 * wor J m general - . ■ om iho meat ffiukfd laws 

„ ai ,. wfcwh, « of SoC,t>1 " e '' L - T -' ) ' , ltr - 

o( reiitffo"* thcTpright .toff« foond twor tte rnd* skIo. 

HCNOt (Ando Stir. B^p. , , . . circle of upright ptttui nOtieKl ™ 

oiul coinw 10 Rojtmtteii oMBMithMj, ^ a] tt ,j oW p * 343 ) may bo artafisul, 
tb« north-*** dope " ^HSLh|Wlt^l 
and not m "*«app°«"' *2SE!E*f that the Vakol 01 Bakul rtwot ntar Snirm, 

* Tb* tiwiionty in iiamiM „fr # IntroilMtion, tadS), «M liaar the Vakil hit. 

wntiMij h fillv a Umr imrtO ten*, tho *°t *t*g* WO* * bftilt 

* Tbr tnvo tBhital Top**, 7 , 13 » divid<rt rii.J-M 

«im, «5 the in fSTeml rt«i<r* ^«I" 

mty thf<M3 throoghwbiohtteBoddhUt 

puacd ia given undtir KanLcn, V- 
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feet bank maa a kve) terrace about fifteen feet broad, and* from 
the back of the term-e, studded with big brab palms and largo 
karanj bushes* rises a dot no about ten feet high and twenty feet 
across the top. The best view of the mound is from about sixty 
yards to the south, wliere the outline of the largo rounded base, the 
flat terrace^ and the dome is still clear. Round the mound the 
foundations of a brick and stone wall can bo pretty clearly traced, 
about fifty-six feet to the north and south of the mound und about 
ninety-five feet to the east and west. The oblong space, which this 
wall encloses, measures two hundred and fifty-two feet from east 
to west, and one hundred and eighty from north to south. Ill the 
middle of the south wall there seoin to bo the remains of a gate, 
and, in the middle of the east wall, there was the main entrance. 
Outside of the east entrance gate, a bush and thorn-covered space, 
forty-eight feet, square, is full of brick anti stone fbira elation a. 
The marked line of wall along the north tide of the enclosure! wn^ 
built, about fifty years ago, by a Musnlmdo beggar named Shaikh 
Amir, It stands nearly on the line of the old wall. 

When he settled near the foot of the tower, Shaikh Amir dug a 
well, and turned the land round into a garden. 1 He explained 
Ids wealth by bis knowledge of the art of making gold, worked 
many wonders as a chemistp and was greatly feared. At tins time 
Sopam and the villages round were troubled by a band of robbers. 
They robbed at night and disappeared in the morning leaving no 
trace. One morning, the robbers were found in a house, and, with 
the police at their heels, Hod into the chemist'* garden and 
disappeared + Search round the garden showed that the robbers 


i The followim* lift of die duet tret* and plant* near the moand, Km been 

preparcllw M*. JavLrislima IdiIfu ji«ifCeibhAtAmbLTitfelsa :C^phyllmniiiophyUam, 
itjufi; EpLcarpurnB rkntali# h .■ Poogamli y U b r* r -ta : Boraan ti■ ClMlH hU1 OPElp, 

fciJ ; Cary&ta vran* IwArd wdd ; Coed* tiactfeim ttdri&t; rhmmx Jtjlvwtri *,jtilQU 
JtAni'uH ; Art^KArpuj lattieli* hi ft ; TsUtta* Indus indletii. eAincft ; Rsuuimn y ant 

attelxwthan; Mormon ptaiympftTSUL, i hrynt ; Anon* BgtUiftML 

roU|fi£*ap piped] Tbetpatiia popeInn.\ ? Niewi; Ztzyphua jujqtui, ftorr/i; Ammmm 
imliii* iirffl ; Erythrinn indicia ; Vitfi negundti, ni / 1 yfund *; Fives uuiica. WM ; 

FicHi oppoiifcifali*, t/uiranN ; Fwui nnwraow, HM&ar ; Glfllliu arbaraa, whieein ; 
CortlLiflmp,&tofrtur ; M»nta ftHwh f at; Mati^iferaindic*, giiaA- jamboLauura, 

jiimbu v Wi-iitnm pyrift:TOiiii h ]^ru ; acutaui^aJ^p uniir; Alangniffi 

dwpitaloffi, dioJ; Mimaaopa elen^L, bnfatli; MimUmrpa ka£i, rd*/*tn fnwl %tnHa 
inangifer* amtntifti . S ei elC m a$U Her BACKUPS F LAVth : Ficdi hehirtpfa jf Un, khnrttim; 
Jaam.LnuEn latifnliam, rd?yrti ; BositA entenaa,, ufarna; C*ppAriJi sepiana h ioJiiTAdr J 
Cappuii hiwiftpitici, tr^Aofi; Cubbi indica, kaihi ; CfsM. l va rojburghii, ttf ’ 

Dirjmarii bulbtfera, Mujoranfa; Clitoris %t mat«* ^dvirni;Tnamfctta pilot* re- 

rU ndrt; fkidrhflaviadiiTEiBaj etc*? h -PhywU& minima. ; Vitiz tmrucwCT, kfattlfttHumbdo; 

Hoys viridiflon* don ; Cfiuwo* tom, frit it hr; Ar^ornouc mndom, jiftfmmffkikotrtt ; 
Abmi pnoAtcnn* mtnj; Aijituia eor\>niindnitaii&, WUcfeAnW; kippsa nodiflor*, 
,‘ Barleria cnatat* ionzn/o ■ Cratcdlifia pnwtnt*, iUsunUI; Jatropa CMftaa^ 
r^iloajdl; CmiwH oartodi, kdfi%ntla ; Bydrowtyl^ aasaticn, bwiftmi; Barkria Mttro- 
™tli» v «hlra;Onods&d rum r^ic-nUtum, fothtmdi , I sora hancluca, Uiwlft iri* rSphcninthlUf 
TBifllii* £i tifli ; fluphorbsa tyuLufolsa-, ihuiftli; Sidaadut* ttrhfda; I'hylaUthu-A 

ultutv, 'Lftfibyn drari; Mt: ay an them crLitala,, to/« rfcifi^j/; IVpJu iagoati folia, ptiiar ; 
Xanthiu m iiulirtim, dvmitfutt ; Cnwophora u rtvU motn olAniJ, and C, |isruatr4ta 
lahdn okftrdd ; Cardamiiw hirauta* rdf ,■ Corehorai capaularie, aorjba; Ikma 

tamflj'w/; Nyinphcsia lotus, itj^|ki/ r r Btumua holONM^'Sea, 

TtptMB, J^Uthaurl; El^hiatOfttl ackbor. iJlmya jxdri ; CjU^nlu vi™* Jtadmt*&ar; 
t'liqvylvaJupi ^nicuEatLiN, fcA-aw^n tnfn .-Tiarulium iKiligum, MwFNflc/i; i^lcpta c recat, 
Incii^Lifera tinctum^ tjudij Argyrtia ip&d<a&i hui mlafuQS ; and HdHliilaflW 1 
hwbl tTtpifryWi. 
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}mA not left it, trod, ns the police drew close 

inon bounded out of the dome, uud p tuknig different direct j 
SJT mi Sn ae^choi widths dome w» foundb*»l owed 
HSj w deep, and the hollow chamber filled with stolen 
A ' , H(; n had a toy ad underground during 1 the day, and 

STSStW <»» oat to «b. 11* proof M door■£ ***Jj2f 

was troneparted for life. A paw °o the east aide of ™ 
with a fragment of an old Hindu temple as a hend-stouo, is ho 
IS™ of fcLta Khin, an Afghda, one of the chemist s disciples. 
iTter Shaikh Amiris conviction the hollow m the tower ™ *jWi 
in d since then the monad has been constantly drained of its bricks, 
almost the whalo outer coating having been earned 
^ According to the common story, tEe king who built -the tower 
was of so kindly a spirit that he took tip taxes from his people. He 
Jived without show and with the strictest thrift, P*r *“8 or _ 
food by the sale of bamboo- baskets made by his own hands. Ho 
is known as the Burtul Raja, or bukot-making king, and asthe 
DhXm Uaift or the pions king. His land was rich and his people 
feared that au ooeiny might come, and, finding tho c „ ? 

££*& s“4- •!’"»wta5-7*ri 

people who are before 'the gates truly enemies, flaked the king. 
'They a re truly euc mies/ said the unhel icve ra. Then the kin>g nusi ng 
his hawy knife, cleft a slip of bamboo that lay in front of him, and, 
u t that instant, the band of the unfaithful per,shed. 

The Basket-making Queen is also known to the people She 
wore no ornaments, and did all the house work in her husband a 
f i- u3tH $ to pro to draw water at tbc Lhakrcsh^ar lake, about 

5,KB of tie fort. Simply *•»«,. «J »'«. 
no ornaments but palm-leaf bracelets, she used to walk on tho water 
and fill the wnter-pet at the pole in the middle of the hike, where 
the water was pure and untroubled. Tho women said, We *11 
have jewel a and von, who are a king's wife, have no kjd** Ask 
yonr husband, he will not deny yon/ The king saul, W hy do 3 ou 
Vaut jewels f What profit is in jewels? She pressed him and ho 
took a bate I nut from every bouse, and with the ^ute, bought 
her jewels. The queen put on her jewels and went to draw water. 
Rut (is she wnlktii on tho water, the weight of her jewels dragged 
her down and she sank. It was hopeless to reach the n^looUho 
] (ke so she filled her water pot from the side. Ike kmg saw that 
the water was foul and ask ml what had happened, fake confessed 
I her fault and never again wore jewels , 1 

K In February 1892 rhu r^emlil«n«> of tto Tower to a Builillii.t 
rrtic-niouutl wL uoticed b. Sir. Mont. the Collector of Tlito, md. 

,r ^L Mv s^i!Si:. u sslt^ 

cmjmc*™ in EutaEispg alw th& Iftfl ft erdb. 
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with his help, the mound was opened by Pandit BhogvAnUl and tho 

writer, in tho beginning of April 1882. A passage 

to west, a little to tho north of the centre Une, so Mjnottodttterb 

RamjAu KMn's grave. The cutting was made aW 

broad, with a rise about twelve feet from the level of 

the outer face of the tower, to the centre, where it* &>$*?** 

feet below the top of the tlome. Inudo of the dome there ™ 

loose earth, and about six feot from the top were found a |« r 

of rested teisaore and an Englmli two-o»n« piceo of MJ. 

relics of the chemist's plunder. About twelve feet from the top 
of the dome, that is about a foot below the terrace from whir i 
the dome springs, in the centre of the body of the niuiim , ' 

found the beginning of a carefully bnilt bnck clinmber about Uo 
feet nine inches square. About two feet nmo inches from the top 
of this chamber, kept in its place by eight largo bricks 
tV 7 Hr ic V x3n* was a dark circular coffer about two toot iicru^ 
and a foot and a half deep. This coffer was formed of two «ruul 
blocks of smooth yollow trap, closely fitting together in the middle 
and ending in a circular conves top and bottom. It looked like 
two huge g!*ind- 3 tones with bevelled edges. Below tho coffer tho 
bricka were strewn with the mouldy remains of aweat^smellmg 
powder, Underneath the relic coffer, the brick-filled cliamber, kcepmg 
the same sire (2' £T square) and with tho same carefully built walls, 
passed down about twelve foot when a layer of tint bncUwirn 
reached, apparently the foundation of tho mound. Lnlike tho 
bricks in the relic chamber and on the outer face, which are laid on 
earth, these foundation bricks seem to bo sot in cement. 

The section of the mound laid bare by tho cutting shows an 
envelope of earth about three feet thick. Inside of tin* envelope 
a casing of carefully built bneks rose from twelve to fourteen tact, 
ending in a horizontal layer or terrace, eighteen feet broad, frem 
which rose a dome of roughly built brick mid earth, whoso top is so 
ruined that its original shape cannot bo dctcrnimcd. I he nimnurj 
of the* TOcmnd seems to lave been brick throughout, A good ucal 
of it is rough baked brick laid in layers of clay. But the jmrt ot 
the eastern wall which lina been cleared, is faced with large unci} 
baked bricks. Aa far as weu* seen, except some moulding near the 
east entrance and one brick roughly shaped like an elephant* the 
masonry ia plain. 

Tho stone coffer stands seventeen and a half niches high. in 

two equal parts which meet in the middle nnd Gt tightly together. 
Tho stone is a light coloured true Lytic trap, apparently the same ns 
the trap found in the Nil hill, about a mile cast of Bopani, and 
also near Kurin in Sal net to. Tlieir perfect smoothness and tho 
filinrp accuracy of their linos scorn to show that the two atones thivt 
form tho relic bos were turned on ft lathe. The surface lias been 
covered with a black wash of clay with a trace of iron in it, which 
can he picked off in small Hakes about one sixty-fourth of an inch 
thick. From the rims of the convex top and bottom, the sides 
curve for about two inches Inwards in a groove ftboot an inch deep. 
Then for three inches they swell to the line oE the upper and lower 
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rims and from that, for about two inches, they again curve gently 
inwards, with a groove about a quarter of an inch deep, to the 
mitldlo of the height where the upper and the lower atones, that is 
the lid and the box, moot. The whole is very massive and of great 

"o^Lning the coffer, the lid, which fits very tightly was found 
to bo kept ill its place by a Hango or inner nm on the lower stone. 

In bch F thick and an inch higher than the outer run-. The inside 
measurements of the box or lower stone are nineteen inches across 
and six and a half inches deep. The inside measurements of the 
lid or upper stone are twenty-one and a half inches across aud n o 
inches deep. In the centre of tho box stood an egg-shaped copper 
casket about eighteen and a half inches round the middle and six 
incites high- Round the casket, at about two inches distance, was a 
circle of "eight small copper eastings of Buddha, about four mchO| 
high by two broad and about two inches apart. The central ^et a id 
the' images were thick with rust ami with what looked 1*® 

Ijrnwti a till OTi! V earth, but waa tho mouldy Tom^nK of sweet-Hindlin^ 
powder which had been scattered over them, about an inch deop.’ 

Of the Eight Images the chief, facing the west, is Maitreya or 
the Coming Buddlia. His image is about five inches high by three 
and a half broad. It is larger than the rest, which, with slight 
variations, measure about three and a half inches by two and a half. 
All the figures are seated on fiat raised platforms, and over each is .t 
horse-shoo arch or canopy. The chief figure or Mmtreja Bodhisattva 
differs greatly from tho rest, whose general character is much alike. 
His pedestal 's higher and it is square instead of oval, his right foot 
hangs o ver the edge of the pedestal, bo wears ornaments and 1ms a 
rich conical crown or tiani, his crown is surrounded by i horee-shoo 

aureole, and his canopy is plain. The other "rf 1 jfSiS 

the usual stiff cross-legged position, wearing u amstcluib and with 
an upper re be drawn over the left shoulder, lhe expression of all is 
calm and unmoved, the hair looks as if close-curled with a knob on 
the crown, and the ears are heavy and long. The bonds are arranged 
in different positions, two of the positions being repeated- Each 
figure represents a different Buddha, the plume of leaves that ere win 
Hie canopy showing which of tho Buddhas cadi imago represent^ 
All are copper castings well-proportioned and clearly and gnuafnlly 
formed. Tho care, though large and henvy-lobed, are not so 
unshapen or ugly as those of later images. The leaves *>r tlm 
different bodhi trees, which crown the canopies of the different 
Buddhas, are formed with extreme care and accuracy. This circle 
of Buddhas menus that Maitreya has become Buddha and has come 
to claim Gautama's bowl, fragments of which are ^doefld in tho 
casket. Gautama is ready to hand over the bowl, and the six older 
Buddhas attend, because it was believed that Gautama s bowl had 
been handed dtivrp as a symbol oi office by the aix earlier Buddhaa* 

l coEuptoLuaD Hid tfifl u« of this tweet ixlit powdor m undor £bp 

111 this rtvry arc#nft m tha Appendst Jhcw Bttddhu 

rn in the Ajwitt ud, Kin™ tivti^prubably beet 11*0 thfy 1*0 tho m&A human or Birth- 

niO$4-12 
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Maitreyn BodLisuttva or tile Coming Buddha, the chief ftud West 
image, in placed facing the west, becauacr, on becoming Buddha, 
be will pass through the great eastern gutewav, open the relie- 
ohiunber, and, from the gold casket, take tbo fragments of 
Gautama's bowl. Maitrevu ia represented as a Bodliisattvn or 
coming Buddha not as a Buddha; a* a king not as sin ascetic, lie 
is seated on a high pedestal. Uis right leg is half-drewn across, 
the foot hanging down, the toe resting cm a lotus. The left leg ■« 
doubled right across, the heel drawn bank close to 1 be body, and 
the sole half turned up. The right arm is stretched forward, the 
buck of the open lmnct resting on the right knee in what is known ns 
tho Giving Position or Fiurn-mudra. The left hand, winch is raised 
a little above the elbow, holds with mock grace a lotas stem which 
cuds above in three Rower heads. He wears a rich conical erovni 
op tianij and remod thfi crown a dotm?hed aureulo in sb?*jw like a 
borse-shoe. Ho wesim earrings, two necklace a snored thread, 
armlets* bracelets, and anklets. Round the waist is a bind m if of 
tluek strlngi and round the ldps and banging in front is a fringed 
belt. Over his head rises a borsa-sboo arch or canopy, with abunt 
btilE-wftj op a cross-bar or back-rest. * 1 1o the ' isikir s l^jtp filing 
sou tb-west i is Sb&kyaintmi the last nr aevpnth Buddha, He pits, us 
hesnt when be became Buddha* bis left band laid in the lap with up* 
turned palm* bis right arm stretched in front* the paltn laid on the 
right knee! and the finger tip* resting on the pedcstsd, in trie harfcii- 
Toaebing ro^ition or Bkn*ittir*h-mu*ira* From the centre ot the 
arched inuopv above him fine three sprigs of the pmk-leaved pijWj 
Ficus rcligiosa ? Gautama's Tree of Knowledge or Bodhi Tree, lo 


1>orn Buddhas- Thay bobmg to different cycK* nr hitpn*. \ ipafbp wm Ruddli* 
ninety-erne cyelai boftif* the pre* nt Ace ^ Shtkhi imd \ uli ndabu k 1 ong to nu 
thirty -and cycb*» fil'l ; whilo Ktftknd^tihiirnla H K r^kkJfcfnniil, M-divr^i*, iriutuiift, 
anil Mfcitrryft am RuiidhafitT ibfcpr^ot tiyck h tho W aliibbajirftkilP- v Manly * Mami*! 

^ l^Th^priii.ilifiy about Miitroya U Hint ("i jiu in m: n V I a nr willlut b»r POyttf* t 
law will (lihftTipt-Ar when hffl ndh-jutre to*L During the Aral frW V^uru Gautama* e» ;-H' will 
beitri^tly kept ;rfnring the next ikdMihl yt*r* die Law will continue to lit- DitruinaMy 
; then will cotne 3DOO %ent-n of imlifferimsf p and SOO yvsn of neglect, Then 
Mm troy a the MtRitut also rnll^l A jiU th* (TtlbnifliL, will n-s'bro faith, and the n«o 
of man which had dwindled t" U’O u>iln will lengthen to Sfi.OCM} yrara, *ml virtue 
paid peace will return. K«‘j)in-n'i BnddhtiPV I 327- V\ hot* 0»ntii™ lu+uafflie 
incarnate, hii mother ■aw him tniiits with a lot ns in hia hand and pus into- her *me. 
(Settftrt, Janmal Apiaritpie, II L 359 ). Thin c» p«rh»p* the- r 0,1*101 why Maitroy* 
Carrie* a lotfcLi m litn laft hand. 

1 According t» St Hilaire I Huddbiame, alter hin aiphtlong itrug^k With tho 
evil JTirtVi u dawn lin>hft, ISantaina beoamna BtiddlA, uninta [Tiirfccl intellig«vCO J and 
rtwhed lo triple kdGwledgi?. 1 Y™,’ ho cried,. fc I will Tiring to an nud the Brief of tbo 
wcrlii* Striking tb* tarth with kh hand, Ilk iaid 4 1 May this ranh Is? ulv witm^n. 
Shrj ii Ihc dwelling ■ | i'F all er^atnrL M: ahe enc3ofio*i alt tbU mOTea and nil that 

ripftsaiha unmoved; sho fair ;ahe wil3 Isear witness that I do not Ii*.* AoCOrdmg to 

a Chinese vt reion (Jf. Ji. A. S. XX, IS&J^ in hii ■■ Erci tyLjl Mira, Qautatua ?aid r 1 Mjf 
merit mitat prevail/ MAtw» taunting him, h IV ho can boar witlaw to thh merit 

of yonrs.' (iacrtaiua, freeing ht* right hand frwin Lh* atseve of hie n*b« r pointed P* th<3 
oarth. Then Uni- earth wrb ahaken. and the Eurfah Spirit „ 1 rap tug fnrth, fficd ' l 
an, 1 1 !•! witue**/ M. Atnrift, who hn* shown. iJoumal AjiaUi|ite ff III- 3THIJ how thick a 
covering of man potini hidem the ^it»ple itory of 0 an turn ■ wr«tlc with ctiI, tliua 
ill# FATth-ToodliiLg Hoaitiun, In the uun-mylh thn ^ nchiwg ol E,h& earth 
hy OinluDi'i hand, w hich maTksi t3ie u|ose of hia a&ruggla with Mira, is the touch¬ 
ing of the oarih by tho timi ray of tho CLHing sun w hich inarka tho e\cw> rd tho 
■tro^lo brlween night and day. 
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r3?Hg?E3fafiaa5tss 

Tj ] .| tr e a {ta eroaa-UJEged with both liftoch in his hip, tho baeic 

or JM«!imn«*», tilso known m the IvOtu?-seutod “jJj. , 
.PadimWmuJro. The lt»»w tb»t awn fc» 
of the #*r«>Aot Acacia 6iris*,the 6-txiAi ttce of Krakijchclihft . • 

j irt.fi Lpjnrr north-Oftst, coinos \ ishvEiljhu tlift third 

He Ls aeaW crneadegged likei Maitrcya hi the Sj l y£taT£ 
Vam-mttdra. the loft hand with upturned palm Uu.1 iti the lap, the 
riuht arm stretched in front, and the hand open aud turned down, 
l&iSSE* the right knoe. Unlike the other hgate*. he 
hrw an aureole which fills the space between his head end the canopy. 
The canopy is crowned with a bunch of leaves, and there we leaves on 

2 * 37 !f the heed. According to the Ceylon booU V^W 

tree is the ml, Sherea rohusta. Hut these are not ml hova, but 
apparently pdtali, Bfcnonia fiQ aveokn Hj leavcs, 

Gcvlon hooks, is (he bodge of Vipashyi the brat Buddha, 1 he uext 
imoce facing north, isSbikliithe second Bud dim, Hosita crOflB-legged 
in £» Thinking Position, or Pvhuhan-mudra, the himds with 
upturned palms laid on the lap, the right hand resting *«*Jg ,c ** 
hand The tuft of leaves that crowns Ins canopy rs apparently of 
the white lotus or pundanfr, which, according to CeyW hooks, is 
Shikhi's badire The Inf image, fiwiug north-west, is ^ ipnsbyi tho 

SfMC^a.*. —Bpj £ *°Ji^ZT*Z 

J>h<irma&akr*-wdT«, the hands raised to the^ Jthi th^b^nfl 
i G ft Ht t ] e finder caught betweea tho points of the right thumb and 
foroWer^Sipy is crowned by a central bunch and two side 
plumcsT of leaves, much like tho loaves of the 

^^'r^s^ra:A* , JrVw-S 

half an inch between thorn being filled mth dimmed and verdigris- 
Gtaiiiod gold flowO»|U handful of caked ahir powder, some loose jewels 
a smSl gold plato with a pressed-out stamp of a tew^S 

LTa small silver coin, Inside of the silver casket, strowu wrth 
tarnished gold flowers, was a stone casket with sWp timehmes 

mS turned on n lathe. Inside of the stone casket was a crystal 
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casket, and, in side of the crystal casket, covered with, bright 
sparkling gold flowers, wa3 a gold spire-topped box, tilled with 
small pieces o£ earthenware covered with fresh gold spangles. 
These shreds of earthenware* th-a relics in whose honour the mound 
was built, seem to be pieces of a begging or drinking bowL 

The copper casket weighs one pound six ounces seven dwfc.*, 
and is w orth about Id id. (astfiu 7). It is plain and nearly 
egg-shaped, about eighteen and a half inches round the middle, 
and about a sixteenth of an inch thick. It stands about six 
inches high, of which about one-half is body and one-half is lid. 
The body is plain and bowl-shaped with a Hat bottom* The lid 
which is slightly conical is girt with two rings of hollow moulding 
about an inch and a half apart. Round the middle, where the lid 
meets the bowl, runs a third hollow moulding. The casket has a 
rough hinge behind, and in front was fastened by a round-headed 
supper staple passed through three heavy copper rings. Inside of the 
copper casket* between it and the sides of the silver casket, were 
about three hundred gold dowers of seven different sorts, weighing 
in all about 480 grains and worth about £4 (Rs. 40} J 

Among the flowers was a small silver coin* frefh and clear, which 
Pandit BhngvanMt has deciphered to be a coin of Gotumiputm II. 
of tho Shacokanu dynasty, who is believed to have reigned about 
a.d, IGG. 


The coin weighs thirty-four grains. On the obverse is a well- 
made mule head looking to the right. The head-dress consists of a 
Ertrap with a bunch of pearls on the forehead; on the temple locks 
of combed hair fall over the strap, and behind the head hangs a 
string knotted at the end, probably a braided lock of hair. From 
the car hangs a three-ringed ear ornament, one ring below another, 
falling to the neck. The beard and moustache are shaven, and 
the face looks about forty years of age. Around the face is a 
legend in ancient Naguri characters, much like the characters used 



title, as given in the Nosik and Kanheri cave inscription^;, is Ifaifm 
Goiarnijmtma xiri Yana SdtahanUa, that is* Of king Gotamiputm tho 
illustrious Yajna BbuLakarni. 1 The legend should, therefore, be read 
first from above the head to the mouth, and again from the back of the 
neck to the middle of the head. The reverse has in the middle u 
pyramidal symbol of a chaifya or relic-shrine composed of three 
tiers, the lowest of three circles the middle of two and the highest 


i Tbgold iUwvri i wm aiturli limmcd and spoilt by dump «h! vwi%rJi, 
There were righ Entailed ktu flavors, acme with clear marked veins. S^O tsmch^ 
Mil worth alujcit Ri, 14-5 ; ud aroamdpocket with, about 135 tiowuri, of six varieties. 
Washing 31$ jpwinx, 720 tondi. suicl w^rth aboiii Rh. 1Z4-JO-0. In. this second packet 
Wfrt m (hi tut* or ,VJ i miihv-|jB elsngi fowert, ton Riuivpctnlh/d flawaH, ten jE-MirtSPB 
hudfl.iflveu 1 hkk rifiht-pctnJ9ed doWftrt, aeven man y-pcUllcd flowed,, and eavan 
Gowers with eight alternate large mn\ »- rrisklt ’The flower* have been cleaned 

and their weight, toti-.b, and vsjuo *+cabined through the kind mas of Colon*! White, 
the Master, and Captain Martin, the DrpH ty Asmy Si aster of the Rumba) Mint , 
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crtmilkilfl iq ike Icsreod in characters fijcactlj the fianie 3 
g™ "ndreimdlb. legend is a dotted decle. The die en to ejd. 
u imperfect, as the coin seems to barn slipped edi ilo it was being 
ZS s. letters of the legend are only partly Jto 

letters tAatappaar entire are ' Oelamipolo ffneinrii 1 , , . . 

Of the «i\ letters, of which only the lower ports Appear, tho math 'fl 
evidently wn and the other letter- from their lower partssccmo 
m ie a.hr.Jln. In the absence or Mother specimen of to com 
with the legend entile, the legend on the “ ““ 

Chatumparntm Qdtamiputa kumaru lawn Sftfu* ^ * 

s“mh«n,i mm of Gotomi. prince ““topM". Chetnmpan. » 
the proper name of Yainnshn’a father,* As U» tom m f ™, l “ 

imitotion of the Kahatmpa com. which• *«£• X^otbei 
nn A as the BhitAkarnkwore alwap called after tkeir m0tLe ^ r „. 

that fulls behind. . , . 

ouFr^e'if rt*5 ? miST . 11 /a"™ 

rSti^Jrof^ldkif ^t y th°r^ighthTof m Qn 

ss&rtJEg 

S'si.e in Sian from a pigeon’s egg to a pen, ha dl of 
STpiJ in colour and qsalitj, together not worth more than n 

f ° plnrt^n of the stone, were ondrMed andthdrtymeewmnarffled. 
Amongthenndrillodstoacaween three berylls, ono (aW M|) 

verc clear and of an irregtilnr egg shape. A reeond (ahont * h A") 
veryoeiAi hm e , gn-sided tube (about 

was subsided and flat, and a inira wua a * , JL 

- * Three were crystals, one a fli mdl broken halt head, * 

i-fi a S3t?.s?, ff aKSfii3Zit5iS 

— Iti^lLwdlslmd earhanrlo .boat five- 
iSlteintha of an inch long. Besides these there were three f™*”™*" 
Of rem-rh green glass, anti» fourth larger *ttmo (abont xi )> 
by verdigris, of a green bottle-glass colour- 

The remaining thirty-one atones were drilled. They were 
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loose find in no order, but have been arranged by l^ndit 
RhagvftnhU and found to form the loft half of a three-stringed 
nock lace. That they form a half not a whole necklace la shown by 
them being otio instead of a pair of the larger crystals, one pair 
instead of two pmra of fishes, and quo instead of two elephant goads* 
The first piece, which probably formed the middle of the necklace, 
is a six-aided block of cicep-bloe glass, about an inch and a quarter 
long and five-sixteenths of an inch brood. It is an drilled mid wan 
probably held by a gold catch at each cud. Next conics a white and 
purple veined amethyst cut in the form of a Buddhist trident, about 
el even-sixteenths of an inch broad ami n little more in length. 
Next is a dear roughly egg-shaped beryl 1 [}|" x T¥")j next come 
throe smnll beryl! tubes (the largest about iT X i”). Next is a 
double six-sided clear crystal (tV X IiDj hhe two six-aided 
pyramids set base to baae. Then comes a pair of conventional 
beryll fishes, a Buddhist symbol of good luck, about seven- 
sixteenths of an inch long. Then come three flat circular beads, 
two of them crystal and one beryl I, the biggest A" the others a 
little smaller* Next comes a berj r ll bead six-aided mid fiat, seven 
twenty-fourths of mi inch long and about the same broad. Next come 
three dark six-sided beads, n carbuncle and tw o amethysts, about a 
quarteroi an inch broad. Next cornea a tiny broken glass shaft about 
five-sixteenths of an inch long, perhaps part of tin elephant goad. 
Next comes a six-sided and Hat carbuncle [ T V X l "}■ Next are throe 
beryl! bends, flat oblong and six-sided (T x l '), one of them bluer 
than the others* Next comes an oblong six-sided block of crystal, 
with three broad Bides and three narrow sides, three-quarters of fin 
inch long* Then coma three six-sided beryl 1 heads about throe- 
eighths of no inch bag. Then comes an irregular six-sided amethyst 
(about | F xJ P }* Next arc three irregular six-sided beryl] beads 
about a quarter of an inch long. One of them is pierce*] across and 
not down the length and hongs from the string. Then comes a 
small bead q£ brownish red glass, in shape like two pyramids set 
base to base, and measuring about three-eighths of an inch into a 
quarter ol an inch. Next come three small beads, two of them 
irregular six-sided berylls, and the third a small six-sided block of 
malachite [about \ e x ^)* The next is a small round gold 
button-1 iko ornament, about a quarter of an inch across, a central 
bead surrounded by six other bends. Then a gold ball about an 
eighth of an inch in diameter. Then three small gold tubes 
( T Vxn* Then a pellet of gold about an eighth of an inch in 
diameter and then a circle of gold balls about a quarter of an Inch 
across. There was another gold drop that has been broken. The 
thin plate of gold, with the pressed-out image of a teaching Buddha, 
measures about one inch and an eighth by ecven-eightlig f weighs 
about fourteen grains, is 620 touch, and is worth about Iff. 

(14 anna*)* The Buddha is seated on a lotus throne and has an 
aureole round his head. 

The silver casket, which was slight and of plain unburnished metal, 
weighs 7 0 Zl 29 grains, and h worth about £1 15*. 3d- [Rs* 17-1GJ. 
It is about thirteen inches round the middle nnd stands 5| inches 
high, ol which inches are cup and three Inches arc lid. The body 
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stftnfc on a round rim about half an inch high and rises in a bowl Chapter SIT. 
sbane till, near the lip of the bowl, it is cut into a round groove of interest 

2£t a quarter of anioch dwp. From Shew the bd beginning 
with a narrow double-grooved belt, rises about two inches in ibt ^ BuddirUt 

form of an inverted bowl. From this bowl the top rises nesify an StUe 

inch in tbree tiers, each narrower than the tier below it; the top of 
the third tier being But and about an inch and a half across, i rom 
the middle of the top rises a pointed boss, about n quarter of 
an inch high. Between the silver casket and the enclosed stone- 
casket wore about eighty-si* gold flowers loss tarnished and mated 
than those in the outer copper roskot. Of the J*J le J““jg 
thirty-seveu xvere plain round discs covered with dota* twenty-six 
were the many leaved Ukuli or M i inn sops dong i llowors me* were 
different kinds of discs, nino were spoilt, bvn were small aturs, two 
were sunflowers, one was a twelve-leaved flower, and one a flower 
with four large and four small petals placed alternately. 1 

Tho stone casket is of brown day-stone or sandstone with a 
smooth lathe-turned surface. It measures eleven and a lal inches 
round tho middle and stands about four and a half inches high, of 
which two inches arc cup and two and a half inches are lid. I he 
cup stands on a heavy rim about three-eighths of an inch deep, and 
rises, with a smooth outward curve, till it meets the lid. Ihe lid 
rises about an inch and three-quarters, like an inverted cup, in a 
smooth unbroken inward curve, to a triple-tiered top, the lowest 
tier a quarter of an inch thick and a quarter of un inch broad, the 
second tier a convex band about three-quarters of an mob broad, 
and the third tier a fiat rim about an eighth of tin inch thick and an 
inch and a half across. From the middle uf the top rises a small 
pointed boss about three eighths u£ aw inch high, 

Fitting tightly in the stone casket, was u clear crystal casket, 
about nine Inches round the middle and throe and a quarter 
inches high, of which one and a quarter ore cup and two aro 
lid. From u Bat bottom, about two inches and an eighth across, 
the crvstal cup rises with a gentle outward bend, till, at the 
rim, it'is two and seven-eighth inches across. 1 coin the nm the 
lid curves gently inwards for about an inch and a quarter. From 
this it rises in three tiers, the first a heavy run standing out 
about a quarter of an inch, the second a rounded dome fibont hal 
an inch high, and, on the top of the dome, a flat plate_aa eighth 
of an inch thick and half an inch across. From the middle of the 
plate rises a small pointed boss, about o quarter of.an inc i ig ■ 

The inside of tho lid is bored in a hole about hve-eighthsof an inch 
deep and three-eighths of an inch across. In the crystal cup were 
nineteen fresh gold flowers, seven with four petals, three with e g t 
even petals and three with eight alternately large and small petals, 
and one » round disc covered with little knobs- 

Inside of the crystal casket, a little too high for its place, was a 
casket of thin gold of SflO touch, weighing ISO grams, and worth 

i The vuii'ltt of tho devera » 1S3 g«-, tho tosieh W», 

A note on th« Indian of throwing »» d of offering «otd tlowott isgovn m 

the 
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about £1 8s. 4J. (Re. 14-3). It is covered with waving lines of 
raised tracer*'in thu Greek scroll pattern, and m the hollows a™ 
rows of minJte pushed out beads. It is about three and a hui 
Inches round the middle and about 1J inches high, of which 11 
inches are lid. The cup of the casket, which has somewhat lost 
its shape, stands on a thin base and bends outwards m the form 
of a broad bowl. The lid rises in a semicircular dome about nine- 
sixteenths of an inch high. On the dome, separated by a thin round 
rim. stands a smooth water-pot, or kalash, about three-eighths oE nu 
inch hi^b, from tho month of which rises a pointed lid or stopper 
about ^quarter of an inch high. In tho gold cup were ten goal 
flowers as bright as tho day they wore put in. Three of them are 
twelve-petalled, three have eight even, and throe have eight 
alternately large and small petals, and one is four-petal led, itioro 
was also u bit of green glass (y^" x ), and a little spark 01 
diamond which has been lost. 

Covered with tho gold flowers were thirteen tiny fragments of 
earthenware varying in aiste from shout an inch to a quarter of mi 
inch long- The fragments seem to be of throe kinds, two thick, ouo 
middling, and ten thin. The thick fragments nro about three-eighths 
of uu inch long, and about five-sixteenths of an inch thick. They are 
dark brown outride and light brown inside. 'I 1 he fragment of middle 
thickness, which is a little less than one-eighth of an inch thick and 
u (iuarter of an inch loug, is w hitish outside and dark inside. 1 lie 
ten thin pieces vary from seven-eightha of an inch to a quarter of »n 
inch long. They are brown and about one-eighth of an inch thick. 
The curve of one of them belongs to a circle five inches in diameter.' 

There is a generally believed local story that within the last ten 
years a large stone slab, covered with writing, stood a little to tho 
south of the mound. It was supposed to have been laid dose to 
the well to the north of the mound, as a dothes-wushing stone, 
and to have slipped into the well. But the well was cleared oat m 
April ISSii, several feet below its ordinary level, and no trace of tho 
stone was found, 

In cutting through the mound, inside of the central relic cliunrber, 
about eight foot below tho stone coffer, that is under about twenty- 
two foot of solid masonry and with about thirty-fire feet of solid 
masonry on either side of it, was found a Uvo frog, The frog is said to 
he the tree frog Uyloronn makbarica which is rare but not unknow n 
jn the neighbourhood of Bombay. It remained for four days, 
fresh and active, in a glaas bottle with about two inches of water. 
From the Sopam relic-mmiud a path leads north-east about 
550 yards across some open fields with flue distant views of Tungiir 
and KAmandurg, to the Inke and temple of Chakresbvar Muhiidev. 
The lake is about ISO yards long by 120 broad. It is shallow, and, 
except a stone cistern in the centre, scorns never to have boon 
lined with masomyr. The temple is at the middle of tho west 


1 A tint* in the Appendix gj' 1 ™ a AOmmAry ol the wAD<krin£» of BuddhVi Begging 
Bcymi and of tho different btywU which ire or have been won hipped, at originals. 
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lmtilr of the lake across the road from a flight of lurgfJ stono steps 

SSSfi^ i at--S5*q.a=s 

Sssi s;“br»| 

sSSSSitt: SSSitf. Sfsisr, 1 g 

temple. About two Yards within the enclosure the path mssfs 
over P tt carved stone which hits belonged to a Hindu tompfe,■*" 
lowest of the four steps that lead into the Chakroshvar temple to 

aJfiO old and c&rred* * , 

About three yards to the north of the bull, on a plinth hIkhi . 
three feet high, with a four and n half feet vemndfl, « a J' ,L 
nouare shrine* of Hanureton. Against the back wall of the soutli 
veranda lean several old carved stones The fignree on the a ^ 
round the right comer facing the east (abopt 1 Iff 1 
a four-handed Shiv with aureole and a 1 nrvnti I o the ngm . < _ 
PAn ati above is Ganpnti and below Gsnpati is fUrtikcyn.the god 
of war with his peacock. On the first atone facing the south 
(2 r x 2') the central figure is the Sun. Him two hands, and 
the two lotos flowers they held straight above hisI sb|T3 
broken off Round his neck aro rich necklaces and a chaplet ot 
BTfi below his knee*. The end of his waistobth hangs 
between his lews in heavy folds and a well-carved cloth runs round 
his thighs. The rich shoes are one of the marks of the Sun god- 
lie stands on the beads of seven horses. On each aide are two 
Steudsnts. The group was probably carved in the 
To the west of the sun stone is a long slab (b *> X 1 b j proDBDiy 
of the eleventh century. On it stands a mde modern ^eerew- 
like figure of Shitaldderi, or tho a mall -posgoddess, and a snail 
fienre of the eighth Jain saint Chandraprabhn. Against die iniiei 
will of the north veranda of this shrine, the stone (B x 9 ) ^ 

seated women is apparently a memorial or pohtja stone m honour 
o! a widow sacrifice or mti- 

Two yards to the north of MAmti'a shrine is a huge banyan tree of 
™Tbeight and about forty-eight feet in girth three feet fromdho 
ground. Several carved stones lean against this tree. J*egin ^ 
inthe south there is, facing east, a memorial stone (o x b 1 w th 
three panels, tho lowest u dead man, the middle a »u wor 5 h p- 
uing a lino, and the top panel (which is broken) the here in Kudus 
or Shiv’s heaven. About two feet to the west is a broken head of 
Gfliacsb (V r xl% *** ele&rlj cut but the nose broken. The 
next, the chief of the remains, on a slab about 
inches long, la a beautiful statue of Brahma)JJ i * “ ^ ^ 
length three-headed figure with four arms The three heads, a 
front and two aide faces, have richly carved tmres rhe fonrth 
head is not shown os it looks back. The front face has a pointed 
ruM-like board, the aide faces are hairless. The upper right bund 
holds a ™™ or wooden oil-U41e, and the lower right hand a 
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rosHiry, In the upper left hand is a boot-roll ^presenting the Yotb 
and in the lower left hand aa oil-flask. On each aide below are 
eight-inch female figures, the figure on tho visitor's right with wood 
fora fire sacrifice, and the figure on the left with a wooden oil-holder 
in her left hand and a butter dish in her right hand. In front of 
this woman is a small figure with a sword in its right land, and, 
in front of the other figure, is a -swan, Brahma wears a plain fillet 
round his neck with a eontml and two side bosses* a strip of deer 
hide over bis left shoulder with a deer J s hend pet below the shoulder* 
and a thick sacred thread falling in a waving line to the thigh. 
His wnistcloth is hold up by a belt with a rich clasp in front. The 
cloth is tied in a bow over his right thigh and falls in front to about 
four inches above the knee. From behind u rosary falls in front 
of the knee. Besides the embossed necklace Brahma wears large 
earrings, which seem never to have been finished, a pair of plain 
peaked armlets and a round armlet under the peaked one above 
the elbowj and wristlets, three and two rings on the left hands and 
plain bands on the right hands. The Irnnds and nails are beautifully 
cut and all the fingers of the right hands have rings. The statue 
was probably carved in the eleventh or twelfth century. It w&a 
found about thirty years ago buried in n field in Sdnnrbhat, not far 
from where the bull was found. It is still worshipped m Dnttritrnya. 
About a yard to the north of Bmhma’fl sfutuo/in a hollow in the 
tree trunk, is a finely carved sixditeh high image of a naked 
Parasnftth, the twenty-third Jain saint, with a five-hooded snake over' 
his head* The image is probably of the tenth century or earlier. 
There are also two anmll ling*, and, on a six inch slab' two woman 
worshipping. 


t ram the Chakreshvar lake the north-east corner of Sop/im town 
lies about sixty yards to tho east. Through this corner of the town 
the road passes about 200 yards between houses whose plinths contain 
manv old carved Hindu stones. From this about 650 yards north¬ 
east the road leads to the Sopnrn creek, which, though'there is still 
a bridge across it, is dry and filled with earth. Twenty years ago 
boats of twelve tons (30 khantl!*) used to corae from the Mantkpur 
or Basseiu side, that is from the south, and there was much fishing 
and salt making. Now though the laud is low, it is dry except 
during the ruins, Tho mi]way embankment did much to keep out 
the salt water, and the land is being gradually taken for siitrioo 
tillage. From tho Yaitarna or Bolinj side, that is from the north, 
for many years boats liavo been unable to pass beyond Botinj. But 
within living memory rafts of teak have been floated as far as the 
bopara landing. Along tho west aide of the old creek rnns a 
row of palm stems. Twenty yoara ago they stood five or six feet 
High but now they are not more than a foot oat of the ground. Tho 
people call them Bored Raja's stockade and they look very old. Htit 
it seems doubtful whether they are older than the Portuguese or 
even than the Engjbfa who, in 1803, strengthened this part of tho 
creek with a stockade of palm trees * P 


1 star*, p r 312?. 
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f ^ j iii the centre oE the Sopdra relic-mound, seems to bo imde ot 
-Ze b^htlSm £s hSl About a mile further «*» the Raksin 
«TuSS&^b a 6 ne basalt dyke of wbtcb Mi«fj 
w r S Taming back west fmtn Mdur, that u the &opJra 
landing about fifty yards east of the Chakreskvnr lake, is tho 
>hUa? rth or Bud-taMvdi. This is said to have been once bold 
S ^Vrod aiid to be lined with drees** atones It is now 
ueXcted and filled with earth, TrtMW® i* said to b & buned 
nndereround But it is believed that the first two men who dig 
will forfeit their fives. From BogMtirth about 
south-east, at tha back of the house of oao JairAtn Bhiakar Sonar 
built into the plinth, is a stone with anting. It records a gift m 
the mouth of AtMJh (Jnue - July) Ir*sA(?) S*“* JJJHJ 

fin 11 +fifl The name of the king appears to be kur (HanG 

& e V slv»tr-6« j»j. ™ <“■ «■» '»» i to il » 

Ibrahim Seili the chiof merchant oE xSopfira- His house, which is a 
SJSSSSJwtaKg. U about fift/years old and has mnjhtf 
the rich wood-carving which was then in fashion hromibrdlnm 
Seth's house, about loO yards to the south, is the 

pond about eleven yards by fourteen which is lined with old dreasod 
atones. Close by are many Musalman tombs. 

The Mam is almost on the south limit of SopAra. . 

Tards 'south-east, within GAs limits, is the kham or ShtrmoU pond, 
about fiftv yards south of which was found the statue of Bn £om “J 
near the Cbatrush var temple- About fifty yards east of the khAre 
pond is the Bhdtela pond, 210 yards long by Ub broad, "jfi 

and west banks are covered with Mu salmon tombs, some of them 'vrth 
nicelv curved head-atones [about V * 2 '} with aroiindedtopiuside 
of wtieh runs a row of lotus flowers and below hang a krgn central 
and two side chain lamps. On the north bank is a Hindu stone 
carved in rich tracery, probably part of tho spire of a Shaw temple 
of t bo eleventh or twelfth century* 

Close by in April 1882 were found, carved on a broken piece 
„f Wit (about ltTxl 2 'xl 2 *), the remains of so lines of an 
inscription in the Ashok character, which on comparison with 
Ashot's edicts, proved to belong to tho eighth edi^ofwhichit 
forms about one-third. The fourteen or fifteen of Ashok sifd^ts 
which Imve been found at Girndr m KlUhidwAr, at Kapuredigndi 
in Peshawar, at Kiitsi in DehnvDnn, at Dhauli in Cuttack, apd at 
Jaug&dn in Ganjam, have all been in groups, nono of them have 
been separate. It ia therefore probable that a complete set of 
Ashok V edicts was carved nenr Bopdra As there is no single rock 
near Sopira suited for engraving the whole of tho edicts, it appears. 


1 A Portu^rw writer ia 172S eempUtwd that the Sil VB n^r fcpin W W 
rortifi^ rXa the Kelp at *fl jnsicwr, »d that ™ " 'T 1 ,' ^ 

theft hu iifl nxmi tu work 1 [fliip l*QUodiir jjan. B#pwt 9P PyrtU^TK* 6 • * 

Q0bniLi (ie> Xi*. I- 
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from the kind of stone on which tin's fragment is cut, that the 
edicts were engraved on the large blocks of basalt which are common 
near So para j and that the inscribed blocks were arranged in a row. 
In time the blocks of basalt were separated, and have been curried 
away and broken by the people. The fragment preserved is 
the lower left-hand corner of the eighth edict. The surface of the 
atone in the extreme left has broken off and taken with It the 
first lott^fn? of three Jin?s; what is left contains the remains of 
the beginnings of six lines. On £11 Lug up the missing loiters 
of these six lines from the eighth edict of Girndr, Kdlsi, Kapnre- 
digadi, Dhtml i, nnd Jaugtulii, each line of this edict seems to 
have contained from sixteen to twenty letters, Counting each 
line at seven teen letters* probably four top lines have been lost, 
which would show the original number of lines in the edict to be 
ten, In the seventh line six letters, which seem to have been left 
out at the first engraving, have been put in by the engraver in 
smaller size above the line. This inscription resembles the Girnhr 
edict in using r where I is used in the Edlsi and Juugadn edicts. 1 
Pandit BbagvimMI proposes the following translation of the edict 
to which this fragment belongs ; For long, kings have started oa 
pleasure tours where were {which consisted of) the chase and other 
such anmsemenlB. For this reason a religious tour was started by 
the teii-years-installed king Piyadssi dear to the gods p who had 
reached true knowledge. In which tour this happens t visiting imd 
making gifts to Brahmans and Buddhist monks, visiting old men* 
making gifts of gold, looking after the law and the people, giving 
instruction in religion and making inquiries os to (the state of) 
religion. By such means, this (religious tour) becomes a source of 
great pleasure in other parts (of tile do min ions) of king Fiyodasi 
dear to the gods. 

The low tree-covered mound, about fifty yards east of the 
Bhatcla pond, with many Musalmdn graves and the site of a 
Portuguese tower, is an old landing-place. About a quarter of a mile 
to the south-east boats of ten to twelve tons still come at high 
tides. Returning west along the north bank of the Bh&tela pond and 
passing between the Bhiteta and Khdre ponds, about one hundred 
and fifty yards south, is fcho Riimktind or Edina's Pool* This was 
once a famous place of pilgrimage, aud is mentioned in one of tho 
^idaik cave writings* probably of the first century after Christ. 
No one from n distance now visits Rnmn T s Pool, though, in Shrdmn 
(July-August), Snpam Hindus of nil classes come to bathe. It is 
n steep-sided deeply-a haded pool about forty-five feet square. The 
upper fifteen feet of the sides are steep earthen slopes. Below 
the earth are eleven steps of roughly dressed stone about nine 
inches broad and six inches deep. On the east bunk was a broken 
ling-case qr used m a hinge for turning a Persian wheel, 

and several broken images a little to tho south* 


/f ! f . 3f 'fT* E **b 5th line, XikfitnmtM Msm (pine fatten lost) ; 6th line, 

httrni lent); Ttb line, Ch* vmtodmm <i*mm himW* 
^ ??!** h>it> ; bth lino, J/nj]u«ifAi d^nm/na fekrotii kttert 

* J h Lnc ’ 1c «*■ ******** Nuc tetxm lat) j loth Linn, Wdjw 
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About 175 yards to the south, iu a P** 1 ^JSffaJt’oF vriricb 

called SonarbUt, is s si^ll niound at tfe e . g Aroblka , 
is a broken cross-legged female hyan. “J’ Fj . v bet)I1 
Close to thfa spot 

scsaKssjat sfetfsa 

U^“X^”oo‘^XSX°=*^, »t the "*4 f=. 

yards to the west, 3.uou J ^ - figure id which 

is a damaged sculptnrod stone (3 tr X -), cuo ™i b Bll „ 

•Ssjaw^aBgSsBS 

Bound the enclosure a row of very large ff n “^T t ;S 
are arranged as a border. They were found about 1the 
south-west, at the cornel- of two roads, whore many others y 

”7h^S<» «3T w«»t of It. 1.1*0 *10". 0*“ «“ «*? 7 eM 

fciSb SLg 2S&. 120 

Sr.s so.- St rJBC ow 

of foundation walla can still be traced. It Wtti ’P ‘ Li j t 
temple of the eleventh or twelfth century. At t e p a 

lake arc the remains of a flight of dressed stone steps. From he 
south end of Gas lake, about lot! yards to the south-east, is the 
Ullage of GAs, which, according to the pe«pl? °tJj ,l - 
site 5 old Sepfim. In front of one Dogu Pobna i dhtatn s bonae IS 
ftir Lided block of basalt about two feet brofid, two and 

aosaast>fss.vBtSiS& 

5^4*KflS e S"ta*o BnLtn. Ml. 1» “ P ^r ,t 
£™vLt<S s . Puritg thm* Gta ™»y d t‘X|lS W p-- 1 iSf 

are notable ifi front of verandas and built into pbiitta, 
to have letters except one about 2W yards to 

Bogu's house, at the other et^ Tllla S e, i, . .i which i 3 

ZTi* - i O?kll t w.SVeKoi? JS« Sta rfta?J£/ 

hi? w^ bmShtfrom nest Brahma hill. About half a mile south 
of Bdb KAik’s 5 house, on the way to Aehola village. thc sides of e 
Snfte in places fringed by broken lines of large blocks of hsadt. 
XhLSe of basalt blocks i» known 03 the stone dam, dagdv botih, 
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Chapter XIY, ami seems to be the remains of an old footway raided acroaa the 
Places bflntereai ^ ow ^nddy to the Booth of Gas, Traces of a similar foot pave¬ 
ment are found in other liallows in the Sop6ra lanes, near Bolinj, 
Sofara. andj still more, in the low bods between Guta and Brahma kill, 1 

The stone dam or dagdi bthulh is the last object of interest. 
From it there remains about a mile and a half of return road to 
Ohulna village, and from Chulna village about two miles east to 
Mfzukpur. 

A second day may be spent in tbo morning, in visiting Ynjirgad 
hill, about four miles west of tbo Mil u Ik pur bungalow, and seeing 
the remains of its Portuguese fort* and, perhaps, traces of 
a rough old wall of blocks of basalt and brick work 3 Tbe 
afternoon may be passed in visiting Achola, a niilo and a half 
to tbe north of Mdmkpur and seeing its Portuguese fort. About a 
mile to tbe north of Achok, near tbo top of tbe west face of tbe 
steep RaksbiDongnr r or Tulinj hill, perhaps about 300 feet above the 
plain, is a fine basalt dyke* The rock is dark, glistens with mica, 
and when struck rings like an anvil. The basalt pillars stand out 
from the edge of the bill sometimes in single columns^ in other plates 
in groups wedged close together, rmining into the hill with a south' 
east slope* The pillars are black and six-sided, the faces generally 
from nine to tea inches broad, and the length varying from six to 
twenty-two feet, Tbe dyke is only tbe ruins of what it was thirty 
years ago- Many of the pillars were used when the railway was 
made, and the people still cEirry them away, setting thorn rolling 
down the sleep hill-aide, and gathering the fragments when the 
pillar shivers to pieces at the foot. Across a ravine to tho east is a 
curious circle of large upright basalt pillars* 

At Bolin], about two miles north of the Sopani relic-mound, a stone 
(&* T Xl' 2* x 8T) I with writing in Bevanagari letters, was found 
used as a door step in the house of a Christian, named Juju Maun 
Lop that is Joseph Manuel Lopess, and in Dovharu pond, in the 
Ranie village, them are said to be some carved stones. Bolinj waa 
formerly a large town and probably had rich temples, but no remains 
were seen. About hal! & mile aouth-west of Bolinj, in the hamlet 
of Koprdd r an inscribed stone (3 1 5* xl'2“x 7 V ) of the fifteenth century 
was found near the house of tho headman Bhiku Fitil, a Siimvedi 
Brahman. 4 A third inscribed stone (3'2*x i -FxB") waa brought 
from a well in Ydgholi about a mile west of Sop&ra, hut was so 
worn as to be illegible, and was left dose to the east of the rdic- 
mouud. 

Takmas Fobt. Takmak Fort &bout fifteen, miles south-east of Milhim, stands on 

a very steep kill about 2000 feet high, in a rough wooded country, a 
little to the north-east of the meeting oftheTnnsa and Yaitarna rivers. 
Tukmnk is a fortified height rather than a fort, os it consists of a till- 


1 Oq tho mad between GIa Audi E-rniiErui hill, under a hncrfl Tim van treo at this 
f Til i* l ™ “ U *" a ftbK W * 1 n «rv«I with a ^br* gud *r ndvote. 

* nfzti ^ VDQ W ? w S?d»r \ » Shj above p K 3*5 note 2 , 

oru gjvca uq^ler horrid, |j. 2101, 
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toi> 400 vartlii long by about 100 broad, enclosed with worts in the 
i™pU- wlmreit kM-Ofe Of the works a 1 that remam 
we two smalt gateways with a low ruined retaining wall on ®cbmfe* * 

In 1818, in spite of the natural strength of tbfi TJJJ 

eo greatly injured by exposure and long neglect, that thotort wa^ 
easy to rapture either by surprise or by assault. 1 ho wooded and 
rugged ground about the fort could hide no attacking force nearly 
up to the foot of the worts, which, in places, were no *»» tt«n 
a wall of loose stones. On the top of the hdl were mue small ponds 
with a sufficient supply of water ; and there were a few scarred 
hate occupied by the garrison, 1 In 1862, the TakmaJc work 
were so ruinous as to add nothing to the strength of the hill. The 
water-supply was destroyed, in case the LiU might ever fall into 
the hands of robbers or insurgents. 

At the Sativli hot-spring, about six miles north of TaJunak, are 
fragments of a Hindu temple, largo blocks of carved stone, two broken 
bulls or mmtlis, and two broken ftnj cases or shalunkhas. N car these 
are two hot-writer roaervoirH*- 

Ta'ndulva'dl Port, about ten miles south-east of Mdhim and 
three north-cast of Sriftle station on the Uarodb railway, stands on a 
hill about 1000 feet high, at the south end of the M*fom range. It 
is notable to the eastrof the railway between theYittr and battle 
stations. On the hill-top uro several rock-cut cisterns and signs 
of large rough fortifications. At the foot of tlio hill, on the east, 
flows the Vaitamn, which is tidal nine miles further to Manor 
ISenr the river, also at the foot of the hill, is foil thin village with a 
Fcsenroit said to ha^o bees built by tbe Portti^iMr 

Ta ra'pur, north latitude 19° 50' and east longitude 72° 43' 30*,a 
port in the Jldbim sub-division, hud in 1881 a population of lJo 9- It 
lien in a low wooded tract on the south bank of the Tttrspur creek, 
sixty miles north of Bombay, fifteen miles north of Mshmi, and by 
road seven miles north-west of the Bouar station of the Barodn 
railway.* From the Tillage on the north bank of lye creek tuft 
town is known by the joint name of TArapnr-Ghinchni- 

Tn 163* the bur of the Taropur river was described as of the same 
width as tho Dahanu bur, with a similar sand bank at the mouth and 
a channel in tho middle which was dry at low tide, but at high water 
allowed a ship to enter and anchor- 4 Within a rocky reef, to the 
north-west of tho town, there is dill anchorage for sum l craft. 
But particularly in the south, the bottom is full of rocks and shoals, 
which stretch from TAttpur point to the north-west and north 
abreast the town.” 
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* The ro-vl tru-m Bi’iisar stalum «n huilt hi IS71 at a tout of £14,5.16 (tU. I .W.^iSV 

The tmffie Wtonn »l Boliar station itunr n pwwngw frtta 11,711 in 

lis73 to £4,32$ in 1&90< ami in ycKwii from 1£8$ tfl &502 lotxi. 

* B,*w"ecn Tirtpur inA BiUfttwy the title* «t mttfly in the 'brvcH.in of the 

tho flocMl a little EaViJiia it *r north* anil the ebb n little from it about stjulh bj ^ 51 ^ 
Tnyler'i Sailing Directory* 
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Chapter XIV. In the 1881 population of 2939, there were 2121 Hindna, 387 
n 7? nt -r«t. MoeeJniins, 360 PArsis, and 52 Christiana. The sea-trade returns 
Places of Interest. ^ fivQ y&Wj ending 1878-79 show average exports 

worth £10,529 (Ks. 1,05,290) and average imports worth £6134 
(Rs 61,340). Exports varied from £1115 (Rs, 11,159) in 1877-78 
to £10,840 [Rs. 1,68,400) in 1878-79, and imports from £1090 
(Rs. 46,900} in 1878-79 to £7220 (Rs. 72,200} in 1876-77A A 
municipality was sanctioned in i860, but the sanction was withdrawn 
in 1869. There is a Government school and n school founded by the 
Bombay Pdrsi PanchAynt for teaching Zend Avesta. In the PArai 




„ VikAji MahrjFl _ 

miles- About two miles to the south there are three l owera of Silence. 
The earliest of unknown date is built of undressed stones mid mortar. 
Another of unknown date was built by public subscription ; and tho 
third, now in use, was built in 1866 also by public subscription.* 

At the end of the thirteenth century (12-30), TArn pur w mentioned 
its one of the towns conquered from the Ndika by Hhim the 
legendary ruler of Maliiin in Bombay island. 1 In 1533 it was 
burnt by the Portuguese. 1 In 1556 tlie Portuguese possessions 
near TnrApnr were greatly increased, and it was the head of 
the richest of the Daman districts. 1 In 1559 an assault by some 
Abyssinian troops was successfully beaten off. 1 In 1582, ami again 
in 1612, the fort w&a unsuccessfully attacked by the Moghuls. 1 
In 1631 the town was the seat of » magistrate with powers over 
half of the Chilean territories. It exported provisions in which the 
country round was rich, and had a good trade with Stiriit and Diu. a 
The fort wins surrounded by a wall with round bastions, and, 
besides quarters for the garrison,* had a church, a Dominican 
monastery, and a hospital or fiiiffKOuiMi. Hie garrison included a 
Captain, a >idik, ten peons, and a bombardier, a police inspector and 
four peons, an interpreter, a writer, a torchbcarer, nnd an umbrella 
boy. Besides the garrison there was the ricar, and fifty Portuguese, 200 
Native Christians, and about 100 slaves, good fighters and well armed 
with swords, lances, and guns- 9 In 1670 Ogilby mentions it as n 
coast town, 11 and, in 1695, Gemelli Careri describes it as well 
inhabited with monasteries of the Dominicans and Franciscans of the 
Recolet school. 11 In 1728 it was said to be of no strength and to bo 
garrisoned by sixty soldiers. 1 * In 1739 the fort was attacked by 
the MnrdthAs under ChimnAji A pa. Four mines were laid, of which 
two succeeded in making great breaches in a bastion and curtain. 
BdjibcvrAv, Rdmchandrn Hari, Yeah van t Ptwdr, and TakAji PavAr 


1 The details am : Exports, 1874-76 £14,031 (B& 1,40,3101, 167&-76 £1t,828 
(Re 1.13,250), 1876-77 £8835 (Ite 83,350), 1S77-78 £1115 \ Re. 1 l t lSO !), 1878-75 
£IE,H40 (IU, l,SS,400i; Import*, 1874-75 £S3J0 (Rs.53,700), 1875-76 £6694(Re. 6S.9W), 
1876-77 £7230 IIU, 72,200), 1877-78 £6696 (Re. 150,960), 1678-70 £4600 (fit. 46,900). 
’ Mr. R. B. Patel- 1 Niinm'i Kotlua, 22. 

1 Da Bar™, TIL 501 - t Faria in Kerr, VL 223, 235. 1 Da Comte, nil. 208, 

* Da Comte, VIII, 303, 1 DaCouto, XI. 195; Mieklo'i Luaiail, cciii. 

I 0 Cbinm- do Tu, 11L 190. * O Chron- do Tie, II [. J 90. 

II Ogilby', AtLu, V, 208, 11 Churclnll, IV, 190. « O, Chinn, (k TU L 35. 
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rnabed into the breaches with their colours. They ware stoutly Chapter XIV. 
nrmosed bv the Portuguese, and success was doubtful, till Raucji Places of Inter eat- 
Bkonsla ailed the wall in another part and divided the attention T i* *i«nt. 

5 the garrison. Still, as Chimnaj, wrote, they fought tntb tbj ^ 
courage of European, till, at last overpowered, the aernvors ashed 

for 3 were ginted quartet In 1750 Tiefienhhaler mentions 

Tdnipur as * place ouco Portuguese now Martha. After the 

nirtpi „ rtf flm fori, in Euroiwaii 



to the British without resistance, In 1818 it was desertbed by 

Captain Dickinson as one of tbe largest, best condit.oned, and most 

central of the seA-coast forts in the north Eonkau. I he walls, moat 
of which were of cut stone, enclosed a space 500 feet square. They 
were about thirty feet high and ten thick, except the parapet which 
was seldom more than four feet wide. '1 he north face was washed 
1>y the sea at spring tides, and in many places was out of repair. 
Long stretches of the parapet bad fallen and, at the south-east; 
angle of the fort, there was neither tower nor bastion. On three sides 
were remains of a dry ditch of inconsiderable width and depth. In 
the middle of the eastern faco was the principal gateway, uncovered 
by traverse or any sort of outwork. Inside the fort were some 
Litre ruins and several buildings four of them private. There were 
besides two granaries and a guard-room, with some interior buildings 
and several wells containing abundant and excellent water. As m 
Ddhanu fort, houses and gardens came.within loOfedi of the works. 
In 18i32 It was in a mined state, part of the north wall having fallen. 
In the fort were some wells ami gardens. The fort was given m 
mdni by the Peshwa to Vikaji llehrji, for a hundred years, and is 
still held by his heirs. Taylor mentions on the south bank of the 
creek the remains of a Portuguese fort which was built in lo93. 

* Chinehni town on the north side of the creek has a customs-honse 
rtiid traveller's bungalow now used as school On the beach, nbo; , 
a mile north of Tardpur, is a ruined brick tower, which in 1813, 
Catltain Dickinson found twenty-two feet high with a mean 
diameter of twenty-eight Feet, T ho lower or main battery was mne 
fpet .bovo "'round and contained five guns, the side paiapet walls 
5 eseoediug three and a half feet in thickness. Over this battery 
was another, suited for an equal number of gam Ito parept wa 
supported a wretched roof, and was not more than a foot and a half 

Thalia or S tUa 'x that is The Settlement, in north latitude 
IT 30 ^ and east longitude 73 3 3 \ n station on tho Pejunswa 
ruilwav twenty-one miles north-east of Bombay, is the chief town of 
the Thdna district and tbs head-quarters of the Silsette sub-div^on. 
In 1881 it bad a population of 14,45 ( 5 . It is prettily placed on tho 
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1 Grw * Duff* MuittUa, Ml ! Thornton's GaWftteor, 339-60. 

1 Fca. Hist fit Geofl. 4® , .* 
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* u£rt Duffs Mkrtthis, itSS. 1 Taylor ■ Sukng Directory, 372. 
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west shore of the Sdlsette creeks in wooded country, between this 
Yecr range of S4l»ette bills on the went and the steep picturesque 
Permit peaks on the mail]land to the south-east. The fort, the 
Portuguese Cathedral* a few curved and engraved atones,, end several 
large reservoirs are the only signs that Tlu&aii wm once a great city. 

Except part of Cheodni, the fishermen's suburb to the south, which 
contains a landing-place a customshouse and a railway siding, the 
town of Thdna lies to the north of the railway. On tho south-eaafc^ 
along the banks of the creek, lie the Chendni, and further north the 
MahAgiti quarters of the town, with a large number of boatmen's 
and fishers 1 houses- Between Chendni and Mahigiri lies a salt 
swamp of soma thirty or thirty-five acres, which was reclaimed in 
1880 by a dam* The Rrtmr or station road runs half a mile north 
from the station to an open space or square, where it meets the Agm 
road. It is lined by small tiled houses and poor shops, showing 
little but the most ordinary brass-work, cloth, and groceries. About 
a quarter of a mile from the station, to tho east of the road, stands 
the HirAkot or Diamond Fort, now the mtimlatdrfr’s office. To the 
west stretches the large Massundn lake, with its? west bank faced 
with broad stone steps and crowned with a Hindu temple, and, on 
the north bank, the Portuguese Cathedral and other picturesque 
buildings. Between the main road and the lake is the large 
Kopiueshvar temple, and close by, down a street on the other side, 
are the meat and fish markets* At tho end of tho road is tho 
vegetable market, and in the open space at the meeting with the 
Agm road stands, on the east aide, the Collector^ house, a fine double- 
fitoried building with a large garden in which are the Collector's 
offices and treasury. To the west are the new Ryrfimji JijibhJti high 
school and the WhUh dispensary, with, dose by, the public library 
and a curious domed building* This was intended for an English 
school, but, since the opening of the high school (1SKO), it has been 
occupied by public offices* Around are the dwellings of pleaders, 
traders, and other well-to-do natives, double-storied with high 
tiled roofs and gaudily coloured walls. Along the Agra road, 
towards Bombay, ia the Portuguese Cathedral, and, a little beyond, 
the new Mur lit hi school. To the east, after passing between the 
Collector’s and Judge's houses, the Agra road comes out on ft 
wide park-like esplanade crossed by broad tree-lined roads, with 
the fort or jail in the cast, the English church in the north, 
Open wooded ground with the civil hospital and the remains of 
the assistant judges house to the west t the Judged and Collector's 
residences to the south-west, and, to the south more well shaded 
European houses, and the neat police lines formerly used by the 
Hntive Infantry Regiment. This pleasant esplanade, with tho 
double-bridged creek and the wild Persik hills to the east, and 
wooded rice-land a and hill-sides to the west, forms a pretty scene, 
which, especially during the rains, is in many points! more like an 
English than an Indian view, 

North of the church lies the Khfttarrddsj or weavers quarter, 
a ? c beyond, at the north extreme of municipal limits on the edge 
° bosilii pond, is Colonel Atkin's bungalow* Along the 
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engineer, ihe depqty collector of salt revenue, and district forest 
officer* It ia ah** the head-quarters of t h& chief revenue and police 
officers of the S&tsetie enb-dmsion, and is provided with a churchy 
jaijj coart botue^ civil hospital, dispensary, high school^ treasorr sad 
revenue offices, civil jail, post office, railway station, anil travellers 
biagalow, A detachment of 100 men of a Native Regiment i$ 
stationed at Thdna to guard the jail, which is under the charge o£ an 
European gnperintendent. 

The municipality was established in ISG2* 1 In 1S80-81 It had, 
besides a credit balance of £45i {Rs* 4537), a net income of £1401 
(Rs. 14,630) or a Uksstion of about 2s. (Re, 1*0-3} a head, flrn 
income is chiefly drawn from octroi* tolls, house tmv T and market 
fees. During the same year the expenditure amounted to £2543 
(Rs. 25,436), of which £1Q0G (Rs, 10,000) were on water works, 
{Rs. 6305) on scavenging, £250 (Rs. 2501) on roads, £101 
(Rs. 1008) on lighting, and £49 {Rs. 499) on road watering. The 
mumcipal limits include th© villages of Thfino, PAaeh-PdkMdi, and 
Cbendni, and the suburbs of Rabodi, Vajavli, Khatarvddii, UtalsAr- 
Pimpalpdda, Utalsar-PdnohpikliA.lt, Kothar, Cbarai, Tombhi, and 
Vnrom, Since the municipality has been established, the ©Lief 
ex pandit dr© has been on the Pokran water-works towards which 
th© municipality contributed £1269 (Rs. 12,690), on refills £5844 
(fts.58,437),gn latrines £540(Ra,5405),on markets£1885(Ra18,850), 
on wells and reservoirs £480 (Rs. 4799), on dams £329 (Rs. 3290) 
on public garden* £121 (Rs. 1208), on bridges £118 (Rs. 1133), and 
on repairs to markets and civil hospital £2(J9 (Its. 2090). 

Want of good drinking water has long been a great evil in Thrina* 
Many of th© walls run dry iti the hot weather, while others 
are so near latrines and privies that their water is unwholesome. 
Since 1830 repeated attempts have been made to provide a proper 
supply of water. But want of funds and other difficulties prevented 
any steps being taken, tilt in July 1880 the Pokran scheme was 
sanctioned. The J'okrnn water-works are calculated to provide 
eight gill Ions of water a day to th© whole municipal popula¬ 
tion, For a uon-manufacturing town like Thftna, this supply 
should be, and, so far, has proved to be enough. The scheme consists 
of a storage reservoir with head works, including outlet nud waste- 
weir, a main to the town, and distribution hydrants. The storage 
reservoir is at the foot of the eastern slope of the Siilsette hills, 
about two miles north-west of the town. The water is impounded 
by an earthen dam 1005 feet long with a greatest height of 814 feet. 
In the centre of the dam is a clay puddle-wall ton feat wide, 
well punned and rammed nod taken down to the solid reek, in some 
places thirty feet below the surface. At the north end of the dun is 
he vraste-weir, which is forty foot wide, with a sill G£ feet tidow the 

top of the dam, and calculated to cany off a rainfall of two inches 
m one hoar, with a depth of 1' (T over the sill. Th© surface area 
ol the reservoir, at the lev©] of th© waste-weir sill, ia 489,409 square 
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Chapter XIV, to the M&rdtMa. It was completed by the Marithte on the original 
Places of Interest. P™i and, when taken by the English in 1774, wns armed with 
Tnis* J^f 0 a hundred cannon. In 1816 the Pcshwa's minister 

Tk* Aft 1™*$ Denglia, the murderer of Gangddhar Shfistri tho GtUkwiir’s 
eavoy, was imprisoned in the fort, and, though guarded by a strong 
IjoeJj of European^ mulIo good hi# escap® with tho help of hiut^ 
sang to him by a Marnthn groom. 1 In 1833 the fort wiia dismantled, 
ami f since 1838, it lias been used fia a jail, In 1844 the Judge, 
while visiting tho jail with a few attendants, was seized by the 
prisoners, J hoy passed h rope round bis nook, and were on the 
point of hanging him, when succour came. In I860 plans for 
improving the jail were sanctioned, slid by 1876 the changes were 
completed at a coat of*£4G,80O (Us. 4,08,000). The tower near tho 
west gnto way made into a guard-room and a house for the 
lupcmitendent. _ 1 he buildings inside of the walls were pulled down 
and barracks built radiating from a cent nil open space. A transport 
ward, a female ward, and a hospital were also built shut off from the 
main or central part and from one another. The building Las ample 
room for a thousand prisoners. In the jail garden, laid as a pavement 
to a summer.house, are some inscribed Portuguese grats-stoncs, 
which were found in clearing away one of the fort buildings, 
probably tho church of St. Dominique. 3 To the west and south- 
west of the jail is tho esplanade, which, in 1776, was formed by order 
of the Court of Directors by clearing away the Louses. 3 Oil the 


i Tho nvd over TnmWrii, own* pml»bly to «Mive cuttoa, wu composed 
entirely of Europeans. i na a this emmiUaa tho Pesliwa waa *bfc to ccmmumratu 
jnthTnmbakn, Md fear WM days , pnmoiH to his rukug the attempt, aaveml of 
hu BSUlda and MrYante were waiting in the Mjgbbonrhnod. The m-foei pal wrtnt of 
oornmnnicstum ms a Maiailin bonelceepei- in the Service of one of the c&ci in 
the gamaoB, who paring and reposing the window of Triinbakj i'a pin™ of 
«hfLElement whon Airing hu austere hofrn, eon* Iho information ho wuhed to 
uiniey m an apparently earelera manner which the Euftrocana could not delect. 
TnmUkil caciinid over the waU between seven onrl eight of tho evening of the 
tvthof beptoinber. Grant Duff. 63]. According to Mr. Hockley, lenity rung Him. 
who waa with Tnmbakji in the util, arriinaecl with one Nmu, the ti.uijuiuliut'ii 
horaiAeoper, to give warning to TrimhakjiVfnands, outside, so that moans of escape 

* hB "**£*!* «* °t f«t. Atoot «V on rsK 

nuSrtto the rainy season. Tmnbskji went, a* hia custom w M( to hie bathing-plnoc on 
i aail-floor. On the Ufay, ho itmdt into a tatiun on tho loft, end got ou t by a 
^t*^dhaan (S’twfS t fL hia dnt3s< * “d drawing over bis head a l(£f minihide 
Tf th* f wi /■ U \ l ™ b T |M*sd unchallenged out of the main onto 

J°?* H 1 * tOKde, by Singing song* and talking to hia, kept the sentinel 

J' md, when ha searched the bathing.room and found it empty, Trimbnk ii 

toatCw^iK ££** l™!?**™* Hari l. 1 7 *. J7S), Another 

that he Ut hunealf down over the rampart With, the hdp of a rope. (Ditto, 177}. 

Au-urt 18"A ThT*E- * lnsi;ri .r lt >' )6 f AM Indian Railway Service Garotte. 
£££* , Tbe (touts are w much broken that little of tho inscription* enn be 
mada Wit Sorao of tho rare tin and zinc witu known from St. Catherine*! wheel AS 
tto head Of Christ and the year ISM w 8 « .™ fe,ST 
4CC ° nBt ° f thc (# H xt P ktea *«» f^nd in 17S7 ia 

th* W thfl flirt ’»raii rliamaiUl^.t anti Ttulzia cc^j^] to be a fflititarv St aticSa, 

™ it, *nd t in IS74 f a 'rib ™ 

fwihn towxup^Dk^to 1 it hnd *lmym bwa cortoiwy 

Strict yn th * **pb**d* Of ch^ The 

Rirrl. non,* bnt tn mzukr &dd«aJ 54 of IWJ& tha 

T^ttj toa the ^ iSlttphnhii ^ Government 
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wm tekfcn in rice. , » 

hef^ro they built the fort the Portuguese had four « 

rS°&s *:rrx« ^f4 
saafps: sas fe. ‘^43 

fi»%»w=5s5ga 

?* «'• r 1 * <- e? ss&s?2s-ssSars£-*5t t s 

“iXrder lud Uiu £? The height of flic belfry is ^tgtwo 
SJ The bell is one of tho latest. Portuguese 
The church has a vicarage attached. The vicar draws ±.3 (Rs. 30 
l t L p*}, 0 British Government, who oontnbtite a second 
m7e" 30) f" Wl. Kp.ir.. Tta, i. » dap.1 ™>« .1* 
Zl &tewtam..J™W. A. A.glo.Port.ftaw. «k*l«£“ 
«nnp attenfono of siity-llree popilmleM m fl« 

IV Euildlng originally VlonseA *° » oonTmto.1 chorei dcdualeJ 
i St Anthony of Padua by Franciscan friars about 1540. J hen 

Iv onttaJ oWA of SI Jol.n tb» I|»pti f t «. f If* 

tae >rii,i_ ^ ^ Parish church and dedicated to St. 

'Ti^SafdSt b order to build the church and 
John the Baptist. Antonio do Porto pulled down twelves 

convent of St■ A ( lake, doubtless theMassuuda or St. 

^SfwfSurch With the stones of the Hindu 
tenmk'8 The truth of this account is homo out by the nonierous 
banSlimelv carved stones which are still visible m the woll of the 
ihuSh enXsurCy and bv the fact that, in 1881, when part of the ake 

ESSIES 55 many "mutilated 

ibS ft?SS? tample. were pulled down. The ««Jj.AM 
-W-* *“ *» ™ M0» 

ss as- 

doorway at the south end of the church has IGOJ, and the mom 
entrance has 1735.* At Pokrun, about one mile to the north-west 
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of the town, is a ruined, church dedicated to Our Lady of Mercy, 
in which one mass b yearly performed. At Gorindl, a suburb of 
Virla, five miles north of Thinn, is another ruined church on a 
small hill, dedicated to Our Lady of Hope in which also a mass is 
yearly performed. 

The English church was built in 1825 at a cost of £4804 
(Rs. 48,03$}, and was consecrated in July of the same year by Bishop 
Heber. 1 It has sittings for a congregation of 100. In the church 
yard, among the oldest tombs, are those of John Vaughan dated 
1780, of Charles Driffield dated 1784, and of Stephen Babington 
dated 1S22.- Hero also are the graves of two of the chiefs of 
Silaette, John Halsey who died in 1 tXb, and George Page w ho died 
on the ISth of November 1794. Near the church is the picturesque 
civil court, in a part of which the judge lives._ It is au old Mardtha 
mansion, built round an open quadrangle in 1754, during the reign 
of BAlAji BAjintv Peshwa, aa a residence for his Sarsubliedar ftamdji 
MaMdev Bhivalknr. The civil hospital, between the civil court 
and the church, was built in 1885.30 at a cost of £473 (Rst, 4.31), 
In 1830-81 the number of in-patients was 370 and of out-patients 
2482, The establishment charges were £ 1158 (Its. 11,583), and the 
medicine diet and miscellaneous charges LI22 (Rs. 1225}. The 
Collector's house and offices, a little to the oast of the court, wero 
begun in 1824, and finished in 1827 at a cost of £9175 
(Rs, Ol.T-iS). 1 The house stands in a large plot of ground with 
the office of the fcurur deputy collector and the treasury at a short 


Ift40 by tho Fnmcijoni Antonio do Fort* ; tlio etonh of St. Asthoay, tailt ilnut 
the autos time and by the same nil; the rhureb A Madn lie Dnu, built 
in lSSt* by the Jeiuit Mdcllior Gonsalves ; Mi nrphuugi anil OOUege, built by the 
■km a»n about the ume time ; a FraaritcMi convent ol St Anthony, built in IM2 ; 
M ,[ n Domini dim uwftaatsry of uukn^w ti i^t8 r Qntaidn of the town wera Loc 
Amruftraian church and convent at Kom Scnhora da Gn^-A, built in »* 

church of Now* Senhor* do Itottrio, built in IMS; mti the church of 
JcAoa rebuilt in lG0G r and Still w ta m. Boo Cnnhi’* Ba**cin h IS2- L&i 

L Bishop Heber write# (Narrative, II* 2 15) : a Tho church, though small* » 
Extremely tWaut And uoiivtmiunt. The architect, Captain Tate, m order to KCHT» 
pu*t advantKgeunfl fiw of the building externally, with reference to W 
Htuatiouj and At the umn time to olwervo t hu ancient occlesjsatical cujtum of pMClQg 
the altar eastward, baa contrived th t chance^ * •ctiudrcl^, on one side* like A Jittfe 
transept, the pulpit being it A currcipondinH ftCUikirclc opposite. The arrangement ia 
extremely con* enieo t ana the effect very pleasing. 1 _ 

-Mr. fcabbgton lewt Hie life in trying to aft « part of Th ina from dee traction by 
firo. Hii fDCDUlPont in the church ha* the following inscription I 

jueiib to Tin Hieu 
or 

pmtlts KUIKOTQ*, BHirniK, 

Tcrrm maos or tub SL-OME asaarufT jjffc ncfrtna Birjriiii an^wicr 
i *V MUIIH JV Ml 1)1 Tiru HLLUI. 

He was removed from this world, in the #2 year nf hin age, DO the 19th May in W* 
year lh±iof the Christian era, by AH accident during his human* OKSrtiona to rt*mia 
the hamlet Wfljcwk* of the Cuba Thana from destruction byfirtL In deep 
gratitude for faw constant paternal care for t \mr happlncni, and in testimony of 
tkeir respect for hia virtues, this monument was erected by the Native inhabitants 
ol the ^illah over which he presided as Judge during Hva years. This adamantine 
fact stated, can panccyriHil WOrtU increase has praise, HEs body shall net in peace. 
His soul has flad to God. 

4 Owing to Iho delay in finishing the house, and because it Coat £1172 {El* 
more tbofl tucrtionod, Lientenant Q rant, whowu in charge of the buildings* had 
£20 (Bi. ^00) a month stopped from hit my. The fine was afterwards remittee. 
Mr, W, a Muiock, c* a 
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an English school QQtil lately (1330), when it was turned into revenca 
and magisterial offices. 

There are at* * schools, the ByrAmji JijihhAi ^igb "Hwl, three 
MnrAthi schools K one Gujarfti, one Portuguese, and one gi * " ' 

The ByrAmji JijibhAi high school w» «g«* ““gfe tf whS 
double-stoned house wad bought for £3'jU (Rs. oaUU), . 

Mr ByrAmji Jijibhdi gave £500 (B.. 5000), «**■«■* made 
np by ‘private and municipal^ subscriptions. In 1880-31 there 
an aFemg'S attendance of 127 pupils* 

The creek is crossed by two bridges, a loctjl-fnnd road bridge gout 
a quartet a mile above the fort and a railway bridge <Mj* a 
Hula below the fort. The local-fund bndgo was built ml 8 < at ft 
111 ► t uififlsitrn* 1 AS 8641 The approaches are of solid masonry 

S* Th# 3L,wag.,- Sr *. 

rtf tldrtv feet span masonry arches, is divided by an island into two 
mm one 111 and the otter 103 feet long* They have a headway 
of thirty feet above high-water mark, and the deepest portion of 
the channel is spanned with a wrought-iron plate-boi ginler 

eighty-four feet long- , , * .. 

'Hie traveller's bungalow, which is a few yards to the east of e 
Collector's house, was built in 1333 at n cost of £200 (Ra. 2.00 ). 

Thera are two dispensaries. The Kharsedji Rastamji V i' in 
dispensary which was endowed, in 1804, by Mr Rastnmj. Ariesir 
"Vvldia i7memorv of his grandfather. He provided a budding aud 
£2500 (Rs. 25.000) in Government securities. Tho attendance * n 
1380 SI was 7437 out-patients, The Scotch Free Church Mission 
£ 1877. In 1880.81 the e.tobliihaont c»t 

£14&(5i 14S0). and m.dicicM £88 (B». B20y The total mmtar ot 

“£&. wm'W* and of ont-paticntH 22,877. Thadispwawy 

is most useful and popular- 

Distinct from the criminal jail in the fort there is a civiljail in 
the nirAkot, which has room for sisty-fonr inmates* During 18 

there were 107 male and twantj-two femaloFMMffli Wli 
dailv average of thirteen. Tho total charges were about £-7 
(Rs^270-12-G), and tho average yearly coat of each prisoner ahou 
£0 fRa. 19-5-5). The post office, near tho railway station, was badt 

in 1855-56 at a cost of £323 (Rs, 3232). 

The Hirakot or Diamond Fort, in the centra of the town, was 
formerly known ns tho town jail* It seems to have been largely 
added to in 182 1. In 1861 Government abolished it as a town 
iail removed the prisoners to the fort ]ml, and offered thebui n^, 
to the Mauritius government as an emigration depot. This offer 


Ditpemari?*, 


tllrdivt. 


i Gov. Res. U* <rf 20th 1864, md 537 «J 29tJi Mwch 1565. 

* Got. Ew, 1427 of Sth October 1581, 
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does not seem to have been accepted Since 1802 it has been used 
H 3 the inAmlatdar’e office and Collector's record-room, and mop 
1SG4 as ft civil jail It has ul^o the engineers, chief constable^ 
and registration offices, a municipal store-yard* and a cattle pound 
There are nine modem Hindu temples, eight BrfhMDiuc and 
one Jain* The Kopineshvar temple, a large cut‘Stone building, vras 
raised by Sarsubhednr Ramfiji Mivhrulov Rhivnlknr about 1700, jnjt 
after SABctte had fallen into the bands of the MantthAs, ft stands 
on the east bank of the large MaHsnadn lake, and is said to bare been 
built in honour of an imago of Kopmmhvur that was found under 
the water* It envoys a yearly Government allowance of £10 10»* 
(FIs. IU5), and was repaired in 1879 by the Hindu community, at a 
cost of £800 (Rb. 8000), Within the enclosure of the KopinosliTftr 
temple, * 1 arc &ii small shrines of Brahmadsr, Rimjn MAruti, 
ShitHdovi v Uttnneah vnr p and K&likadovi, oF which Uttarcslivnr and 
Kidikddcvi enjoy allowances from Government of £4 4s. (Rs. 42) and 
£0 (Ra. GO)* In the market, are the Thhkurdviir temple, with a 
yearly Government allowance of £4 18#. lRa.49),and a shrine of 
Mamti with an allowance of £1 10*. (Ha. 18). There is another 
shrine of Miruti near tbo Go&Ala reservoir, with an allowance of 1 $&. 
(Ra, &) ; on© to Jakhmftta in the Kolbar suburb, with an allowance 
of 8*. fits, 4) ; and one to Gantalidevi on the Bombay road, with 
an allowance of 8s + (R&. 4), Two other temples, Yitboba's on the 
station road and MAruti’s on the bank of tb© pond near the fort jail. 
Lav© no allowance. The Join temple of Pdraaoith in Tembhi suburb, 
was built by MArw&r Vdnis in 18*9, at a cost or £400 (Re. 4000). 

There are four mosques* The Jama mosque, in the IrlahAgiri 
quarter, enjoys a yearly Government allowance of £2 (Rs. 20). It. 
it a large build lug of unknown date. It was repaired about thirty 
years ago, at a cost of £1000 (Rs. 10,000), by the widow of Jusub 
Me man. There is another mosque in Tembhi p a third in Vajavlt, 
and a Fourth in FtnbodL 




In the Farsi quarter of the town Is a fir©-temple, built in 1780 
by KiivfLajl mid Dorabji Rastnmji Patel. It was repaired in 1B29 
by K^vosji's son Rustam ji, and bears an inscription of that date. 1 
Near the tire-tempi© is n Pdrsi rest-hous©, built by Mr, It&staniji 
also in 1820. There are two Towers of Silence on the ThAua- 
BMndup road, one two and the other four miles south of Tbiluii, 
The latter was built in 1780 by Kflv&sji and DorAbji Rastamji Patel, 
and is not now used* The former now in use, was built in 184-1 
by KAvasji's son Rasfcamji, and bears an in adoption of that date* 3, A 
synagogue in Teinbtu was built by the Indian Jews or Beni-Israels 
in 1879, at a cost of £800 (Re, 8000). 

There are four markets, the vegetable market, a low shed, near the 
Collectors bouse, opened in 1808 at a coat of £09 (Rs. 097) j the fish 
and meat markets, two small buildings near the centre of the 






L I& 1^48, a Bonahsy mvnhoxit elfeivd to Ui<? Kopinmliinr Hmj, n lulus mada of 10 
r *M 40 _ fJ yUM* cf cLrmftod butter. Dnytawkys, Lrt February ISIS. 

1 *** 217. 4 Ptaf Fr*k*ih p 414. 
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cither made m the Bombay mill, ormj^ad f«» 

These shoos aro open from six in tho morning till oig ® , 

1 , v I,.,..:, J- *;,, resting and sixteen boarding houses, and fonr placea 

f^g^^KS 

U££&n 

“®Slrf«>t rchrou* tUt to UoatoMsdtc, 

sxrtrs.* 

it, under Lite name, of T<U>id> •nd'IVibehaaoiiooftWoof 
of 1 Anu aa tnt cap - mentioned as Shri-SthflnaU, 

^\5ftSS5 «a ■ gmrt ^ 2ys™S 

Twenty years later (1018) another copperplate *t“»cs that Shn 
SiMnaku wns one of the chief towi» of a \OQ^ SilMra 

who ruled ovor 1400 Konkan Tillies* Sthiinaka and the port ol 

sas^nrr^s^ •& 

y town on a great gd| where vessel* anchor and from 

’ «• «*^ >■ uMi5; Jcnmal 

* SMtS ffl! f! S^^jfe&’gsRm **m 

l.j P>^1 - ^ once mention^ in the sainciiwmptioo- 

ThAuS,iaP“rian i t9hn-StaSlLJika»rBn'«™“*" ctenbitrta or ChArtpnn, a view 
(Tnd. Anl. IX, 39). Some Itave thought Uni *** in <r0ft * t '[W Bam, 

(npportwl hy thn tunica Pon attit f o,i ■ ' - Qtltem iJcitiiy Puri with 

™ Hep. I|. a! 3 )r' L1 !‘fw mSZS U Tfeo site of thr 

Rijipurtin Janjira. bw*af p. M ” w ,d Ae*iJiL Puri may therefore 

The mint ii noticed under Pari tn the Aj*pelMi*< 

* led, Aat. V. 27$; IX. 3S. 
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which they sail, 1 In an inscription atone of Someshvar* tit 
twentieth Si]him chief, dated 1260 (Shak Il82) d a grant is recorded 
to Uttuedmu of 3bri-3thfemkft, a 

At the close of the thirteenth century the fortunes of TMna seem 
to have been at their best. It to® a great kingdom* both in siae 
and wealth* inhabited by idolaters with on independent ruler. The 
king was in league with corsairs, who plundered merchants and 
gave him all the horses they caught. No ships came without horses 
and the king had no horses of his own. There was much tmfEc with 
many ships and merchants, who imported gold, silver* and copper, 
and exported brown incense* cotton* cloth* and leather of various 
excellent kinds. 1 * About the same time Ab-ut-Fida (1273-1331} 
speaks of TMna as the best city of the province of Al Lrfr* celebrated 
for producing tandri a kind of cloth, and manna or bamboo-sugar 
foMiAir, 4 * * * * Iu 1310 Rash id-lid-din speaks of Konksm and Tana* 
probably meaning n compound nnmo Konknn-Triim. So Ihq Batuta 
(1342) writes Kukin-Tiim, and in the Portulano Mediceo of the 
middle of the fourteenth century it is Cocintanu* and in the Catalan 
map (1375) Cucmtona. 9 

In 1318, Thins was conquered by MuMrik Khilji (1317-1312) h and 
a Musalmdn governor was placed in charged A few years later (about 
1320)* four European friars* Thomas of Toleutino* James of Padua* 
Peter of Senna, and Jordan us of Se verse in France* with Demetrius 
a Georgian lay-brother good at the tongues* came to TMna. They 
were received by Nestoriau Christians, of whom there were fifteen 
families. Four of the friars according to one account because of 
their great success as preachers, and according to another account 
because they reviled the Prophet Mohammad* were put to death by 
the governor/ Friar Oderic* who visited Thana a year or 


1 Jaiilrtrt'a Junit, L I"0 j Etlb-t tfldDvWKiEl, I. SO. ldrisi uya, 1 In tita zicigfrhuttilBg 
mocmt-njna grtnr tJjL- kdna &itd the tabdAir. Ths roots of the kdw* were ju nfc Wl 
and tfiu was adulterated by jailing ivory emtlcff, the Teal article -.'mile 

frem tho root* h if the rtfcd lAarE 1 Thif h afterwards laid to be bamboo-lUj^nr* 
X 1 eild-fAir,. llic Sanaknt fmJt rind and ivJuV Htlhl, tnado from the iimer rind flf ttie 
buDbxN WM AS a medicine. Elliot, I, $i+ r In Borneo, in the fourteenth eefituiy* 
piece* of fohrteVir, let in nuder the Bkln, were anppDAcd lo make the body w/itLnil- 

S uL OdcHe in VmJo’b Mama Polo, ] J, -2l>s. Tabdxhir orfarnJUir is the ftrat tfolid food 
t the Kolia of Koblba give thuir Ulrtn, 

1 See sbqve, Karani*. ' 1 Yale* Marco Pete. H, 33ft 

4 [>a Cunha^ itaaaHh. ISO ; the cloth UVtllZ called Thilna etetb. 

* Vule a Marco Polo, II. 331. Thiidotlbh aontc prohllhly naA In J«tifflgq]ih 
the Konkin Thina from the Malabir Tanur. Soc betow p, 357. 

* Naime's Konkin, 24 ; Yule a Marco Polo F II. 3$0, 

- The probable date lb 1322, According to Jordan^*, the friar June** to (diciw 
that the C^hristian law was better tliaa the Moulnutn Saw, paafied through and B*t 
ilk a gn-ftt lire. The governor wo* Bat tailed, hot |ho KaiA wm mrfous. He warned the 
P™* “At il tbe trim were lui go, ail would believe in Chrini, and mnfalBd Mis 
that, neit to to MredA, the nbuioh U-t of a Chnatlati wm the nirewt way wf 

paimri^ pardon for Eini. The governor batehed and the tom friar* Were put te dewth, 
(JerslanuB Mimbilin, X-h According to IMcrie a account the Math were brought 
i m t ° ktei, aftd, after Home religious diftcaHittn, were a*ke4 what they thought 
of MtitLammacL fhey stated that Chmt wai the very Ood, and wise of them P'riar 
. im^wcred that M ttbunm a d waa the acn of perditbkn And had hia tdm 

mtteil wnthbu fatter the drHL For thi* hlaapWy the trim were honed And 
f >.f 1 - a+il bajeheidc-d In the aun from cine till lbrer, (be oil hottest lidtlra of Hie da) - 
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i 4 i„ /13041 sneaks of it as a city excellent in position, with a Chapter XIV. 
ereat store of bl^Hnd wtoe, and abounding in trees. The people places oflntereat. 
^oro idolaters, worshipping lire, serpents, and trees **.& 

odd marriage customs.' vThe land was under the dominion of the Hi*** 

Saracens. "There were great numbers of black lions, 

baboons, and bote as big as pigeons. Theoxen were very fine, mth 

horns a good half pace tong and a cameUlike hump upon the back. 

The ruts, called jtclwrpi, were as big as dogs, and were enug on y 
by d^gs, eats being no good against them. The trees guv* a very 

Ibo^ BatuM 1 8-14), who, as is noticed above, calls it Knldn-Tana, 
mentions that from it ships of large burden wont to Aden. A few 
years later (1347), by the rise of the Bahmam dynasty and the 
change of capital from Daulatabad south to Kulbsrga, Co *J* 
trade centred at Chnul and Dibhol instead pf at Thaaa.* Thanu 
seems to have become part of Gnjar&t. Early m the 
(1429) a Bahmani general took l imtm and Malum, but Ahmad 
(1411-1443) of Gujardt sent a strong land and sea force, and 
recovered both places.* In 14S0 it was made the capital of one of 
the five provinces into which Mahmud Begaela (14*9-loll) divided 
his realm . 8 Still it lay at tho extreme end of their territory, and 
its Gujarat rulers were powerless to bring back to U gj? 

share of foreign trade. In 1514 it was a fortress of thoGumrdt king, 
and had a Moorish town near it, very pleasant with many rich gardens, 
great Moorish mosques, and Gentile temples. Its trade was small 
and its harbour troubled with pirates.' 


Thin had no effect Then James of Fed™ VM thrown twico into * both 

V ,ia ““ 1 jiirmnl V,hl. therukrof the town, then sent them away 

t«*■ arm of th^U? But afterward. the Kid persuaded him 

** crpU ? U *3kjlltW Thoma* Dcwotri™ were 

'Ptfet, who had not been with the othan, was next .lay tortured 
beheaded, ana ic«t,wip mMMtre. Difdili, apparently the Emperor 

*? ¥v ft* °* t » f C " ,1 iijjii upbraided him for daring to inflict i(eath Oft tho*o 
0l ^ 1 r^had TwSo £t to l/executed. Thoo K l, neither 

whom bod had twice p __ . ^ to ^oebt that both JondoliW nnd 

mentions l ■ . Th*na about tho same time. Jordan us came to Tbnna with the 

ft X VfEiTf thi.1 niArriate th& bride w n* Mt oa *h$mi ami tht husband $Q t on U« 
h^WnkSftSh-t her throat. In front of them went a naked woman 
till they H^hedXbrek-Kroom'e house when tMbndo andtridogToonr 
left atone. In the morning when they got up they went M*ed aa bcfwe. The do^ 

'avsa^v 1 * *-" d1,11 

^ “ '*"■ " 'rob* rr.w 

s T 1 U ikV the north-west division of the Eahnuim tjHgdom ia described, a^ tho 
J^J^re^TcW « Z sea coast, and lying 

Hir and ^aithun. Bri^e' Fcrinhta, 1L "-jo. Engga benaht*. I . — 

* Stanleys ISarho**, SS. liarh-w* t-alla it Tanaranyamhu apparently a jumble of 
Tj^a Jlihio. and Mnmbii. Perhaps one reason why Thin* Was then, as it hail 
Zzlf^n v^s earlier, known by a double name, was to distinguish it from Tanur 
MalaMr alao a r< *i«irt of Moorish merchants. Stanley's Barbosa, IS 3 ; Da tunha a 
B»^l!l60 Thc r Lca «o confuted in Anderson'. Wirtetn India, 6 *. 
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In 1529, tcmlied by the defeat of the Cambay Beet and the 
burning of the Basse in coast, * the lord of the great city oF Thana 1 
became tributary to the Portuguese, 1 This submission did not save 
him in the war that followed (1530-1533). The city wub thrice 
pillaged, twice by the Portuguese and once by the Gajar&tis* 1 It 
wns then, under the treaty of December 1533, mode over to the 
Portuguese. In 1538 Thana and its suburbs, with gardens and 
pleasure houses, measured about four miles round* It had sixty 
temples and mosques and sixty ponds, some of them two-thirds 
ns big ns tho Hocui of Lisbon, and all built of well-wrought stone, 
with many steps, as if in a theatre. Some of the temples were of 
cut-stone j others wore of brick beaut i Eli l ty laid ono on the other, 
unjoined by cement but without a crevice. The city had not 
recovered its three recent burnings. Though an emporium and tho 
chief town of a groat port of Gujardt, its people were few and its 
suburbs, once with 900 gold-cloth and 1200 plain-cloth handlooms, 
were empty* It was a desert rather than a city, 1 

Under Iho Portuguese, Thdna entered on a fresh term oE pros¬ 
perity. Before 1640 the successful Franciscan Antonio do Porto 
had built a cathedral, A Ign iti da fif, under the invocation of 
Kussa Senhora da Concei^fio, ana * out of the stones of twelve temples 
round a great lake/ had raised the church of St, Anthony,* In 
1552, the Jesuit Father Melchior Gonsalves, built a church to r F!iD 
Mother of God, A Madrc As Den a, and about the game time an 
orphun age and a college were fou nded. In 1574 the August [mans 
bnilt a church and convent of Our Lady of Grace, Nox#a Sewhora 
da Gmea; in 1582 the Franciscans built a convent of St. Anthony ; in 
1005 the Jesuits built n church of Our Lady of the Rosary, Noam 
Senhora do Hotario; and, in 1009, a church of Sb, John, JSam t/bu»* 
The city iueluded ten hamlets, jwicurids or pd&fuidi#, and was 
enriched by the presence of many nobles who bail country villas ami 
gardens* 5 la 1585 it was very populous with Portuguese, Moon*, 
and Gentiles* Rice was the only export; but there were many makers 
of nrmesia or silk and weavers of girdles of wool and of Mode 
mul red bombast.* At this time Thduu was famous for its docks, 
whore, lu 1588* six small vessels were built and fitted out. 7 


i Faria do Snnza in Kflcr, VI. 211 . 

~ Kerr, VX ; Dora Jo&Q do Castro, PiilHc-irc. Rofceiro da Co#La da India, 70,75, Of 
Lhc two- Portagucie burning®,. &w would ftcein to have been by Antonio do &0dfl»hi» 
is 153b the other by Diego do SjtvdlB in 1533 (lia Cunha® Hftutiia, 133). The 
Ouj^rit burning wo* probably in l533,btifortt Ba^in and it* duftendsnciM jinally 
t Lauded to tin’ Portuguese. Ttio Itet that iht (iujjarat king burnt Tlsih* >wni 
L> fl biw thal * the lord of the great rily of ThAnm/ w ho dwmJq the treaty watl! the 
wa# b. Hindu tributary not a MnsafrnAii officer* 

1 Rom JoAo d v Cuftro, Primeiro RoteEro da Cd«U da India* 70, 75. Dora JoAn n 
the Word TtujjXa* or tniwjUL-*, apjnmtlT meaning ua-Chr^tum placet of worship. 
™ 1 of the rcliyioyj bttilding® wens problbh Hindu. 

* lb Cnuhn'i EjLj^-in, 1S3, 185* The iwik of thii take \§ j aid to have the 

^■^Ler.r tin j mart j-rJom of Jordana® 1 fellow miuksiwfoi £ 1322). See pp, 33], 356. 
p , * 5 , Ir ^ Ouc of the** grange® or ijmttM*. abeut two mile* froio 

was ranch raorM to by the govern*r ami officers of the town, Ditto; 161 - 
Ci*®ar Frederick liUUIttB) Hakluyt, IX, 3+4, Dr, Pa Cunha eiplains nrmeei* by 
til* Porteguf* amufe a kind of thin §&k fabric 7 I>* CiinJ^V Bafl*<:to p 22J. 
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At the close of the century, it was a fortified town with a great Cb P__ 

number of converts. Many boy a mid girls, bought for a few pence, Places of lo threat 

were trained in doctrine, shoemukbg, tailoring, weaving, and bam- tuJGa. 

curing. 1 I n 1918, Tliltno, like itoja, suffered from a tumble Cjfjona Wirfvry . 

When the storm began to rage, t he Jesuit Fathers of the Thnna coU<?{£ 

u if moved by one mind, hod to the church to pray. /I heir pitty 

saved them. While they spent the night in ^"^^honBOWM 

dashed to pieces, but without the loss of a life.* In lt>34 it *w i 

place of some trade and manufactures. There wore looma for silk 

aud cotton, ami a manufacture of desks and tables of hbekwood 

inlaid with ivory. Inside the town them were two churches, the 

cathedral and St. John's church, and four convents, the Augustins 

with twenty, the Capuchins with twelve, the Jesuits with eleven, and 

tlio Dominicans with two members. Outside the towu were two 

chapels, the Nossa Scuhora do Romm and the Augustins 

Noaaa Senhora da Gra^a. OE fortifications there were the captain a 

suiiure-bastioned fort called ReU Mages, armed with two four and 

one eight-pounder guns, and there were two towura SAmiMwsjJ 

Sam Jeronimo. The stuff was a captain or ihinadar, with a garrison 

of eighty Portuguese, 100 natives, and 150 slaves; a judge or oumdor, 

with five peons; a police magistrate or wieiriu/w, and hvo peons; a 

jail-keeper, and a customs-house clerk. 3 

In 1675 the town was built of low tiled houses, good silk and 
cotton stuffs were made, and there were seven churches and 
colleges, the chief that of tho Paulistbea or Jesuits.* twenty 
years later (1695), TMna is described as m nn open excellent 
count rv, protected by five small forts garrisoned and furnished with 
cannon. Il was famous for calicoes, no place in the 1 ortuguese 
dominions exceeding it b this particular uvea for table service. 

The country round Tkina was highly tilled and adorned every two 
or three miles with rich mansions. On a rising ground three tmtes 
from Thana, was the scat of JoHo Melo with terraced walks and 
Cardens ending at the water side b a banqnetmg-U&ll. A mile further 
was Oreboudel or Ghodbundar, the property of Martin Alphonse 
said to bo tho richest landholder on this side of Goa, a fortified 
mansion with a stately church. 0 Hamilton (1720) m his account of 
the coast passes over Thana without a reference. 7 In the deray of 
Portuguese power this rich territory was poorly guarded. There 
was (1728) no fort at Thana, only near tho creek three small towers 
with three or four men in each. 3 The importance and tho weakness 
of Thusm were brought to the notice of the Portuguese government, 
and the building of a fort was sanctioned and begun. Iho work 
was in progress, when, in April 1737, a Mnratha force entered 


1 Anuar Maritime CdraidM Li-boa. ISrt. 3S2.&3- About Wm timo. 

IV.+ . f I MP Ifim i Wn hssThiniM having thv remaitu (if ^ Lmrandne City ami 

Th™del^swdu*Wul. BoU™ arver v.^lrd 

India. Sv= Da Cunba'a , M». 

s cTcb^ divTLs, m. ^isTca Cnnha't Bnwom, ISO. 1S2. The ThAna cnatoiM 

*tssssatB&k p.>«■ 

7 ffamilton't New Account, I, 1SL s 0 Uuccu tie fli, L 
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SAlsotte. The governor of SALsetto, who wm then at Thann, retired 
to Karen ja. Rut the fort, though unfinished, was brevely defended* 
Two assaults were repulsed, when the defenders capitulated as 
the MurAtbds seised and threatened to slaughter their families. 1 
Next year Colonel Pedro de Mel hi, with about 500 European and 
4000 "fndo-Portuguese, stormed and destroyed the batteries of 
Asheri, and made a great effort for the recovery of TMaa. But 
the Bombay governor apprized tho Manithds of the intended 
expedition, and MalhArrAv Holknr arrived in time to rcgtdse the 
attack on the fort which was led by Don Antonio trois* the 
Portuguese governor of Bassein and S&tsotte, who fell in tho attempt.- 
In 1759, with the loss of Bassoin, Portuguese power canio to an end. 
The mansions of the gentry wono abandoned and their owners 
retired to Goa and Bombay, 3 Though they did little to improve 
Til Ann, tho Marfithos treated the Native Christians well, allowing 
them to keep some of their churches and leaving them free to 
practise their religion* The Native Christiana, though deserted by 
their European pastors* had still their Bdleettc priests, and held their 
festivals with the same pomp as at Goa, without risk, even with a 
certain respect on the part of tho Gentiles. 4 

In 1750 ThAna is described as a small shady city, rich and 
pleasant, once Portuguese now Mimttha, It was bathed by the Bet 
river with a rocky bed which could bo crossed at low tide. On the 
river side it had low walls. To the north it was sheltered by a fort 
in European fashion, in tho middle of which was the church and 
convent of St* Dominique. The other churches, except the church of 
St* Freuds which was still in use, were ruined or pulled down. 1 In 
1771 the English, urged by the news that a fleet had left Portugal to 
recover Sdbette and Bassein, determined to gain possession of Thaua. 
An envoy was sent to Poona to negotiate the cession, but his proposals 
were rejected. " Meeting with a second refusal, the Bombay 
Government determined to take ThAna by force* On the 12th of 
December 1774, under General Robert Gordon, GOO European and 
1200 Native troops loft Bombay for Thana. On the 2flfch batteries 
were opened and a breach was made on tho 24th, On the 37th oil 
attempt to fill the ditch way repulsed with the loss of 100 Europeans. 
Rut on the eveniug of the 28th the fort was carried by assault, and 
the greater part of the garrison were put to tho sword. During the 
riege Commodore Watson, who was in command of the naval force, 
was mortally wounded by particles of Hand driven into \m body by 
a cannou shot which struck the ground close to him. 4 Mr. Forbes, 
who visited the town so soon after that it was still desolate from the 


1 Bora. Qu&r. Rev. HL 273- Thu orttaan* had ntiU vatiUgfr of Ihiir old sama ta 
tnJi^o the Porlyguiw king wiah Ikt thi-y could iaducfid to settle at Goa. Kfttnae a 
Kfmksw, &4 * Grant Puff, 210. 

* THOoitEud^s (1750) tte*. Hilt *t Qcog. do Fifth, 40S, 

* Da Perrofi’s Zend Ai'iati. L coecxsiv, (n J 7W, ah of th* high tlayi, AnqMts) 
da Ftrroij foiled wjvcrul thQUMid orderly and rcvtrtflt ChrutiaUl, u bhi't P 
Huridai p md many Hindus attending a groat wrviofl, 

" T«ffonthalct> Dca. H»l. et Geog. de Find*. 40&-4QQ. 

(,nmt Chiffr 37* ; Low'& Indian fitly, I. IjS. 
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noDulation was returned at 9000. 

1 Til30 villas in an island in the Vaitarna about two miles east 

of vw., kfa fto.pl. *» ‘.’SrtS’totoS CaSrSa 

Tho tonri. «. burnt .. 1880L^l'^rSrSSS boll... 
remain. 0*1 tom i. rttoi Ibi’. 

™ol%SjW, anil" to other Lakahmiin'epool, 

ToVbe north-OAst of to tempfei. . 

^*7vi»l P S 13tb), on the great nighti 5»ered1 to 

aSTEi£*ito*s.’.to ..bon. *o»ji.S°”7t5 

££t? “”°pi' S*™taiS for'. tobSTbt.tai ffjli 

(Ki tSd 1 ai. {S'^I^SyVand 2?{ acri of rent-free land.* 

Titvala, in Ealyin, a small village of 625 people 

on tho north-tast bntflch of the Peninsula railway, bes about: ««™ 

oi \. w*v + nf hCiiviln The station w m Maud* village 
ttSatatoTtg. to to north.».t. The Knln and Bhat,. rtrore 
near ifcnda village, and both rivers are navigable to this point 
meet near iumia retnrns show an increase m passengers 

from 17,833 £1873 to 32,567'm 1880, and in goods from 1164 to 4644 

1 F«j»*’ C ^ nt ^l 1 111 Ml. iLfarted with tigers, 

d .; f ^ ^aSsa a s. = n-te-- u - is7 

SUa', diiettwrj M * Mr. W. B.HU4, C.S. 
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Chapter XIV. tons. In 1G75 Fryer, in his journey to Junnar, noticefi i^nnder tk 
„ — mme Int^ allv, as a town standing in a large grove of mangoes on Use 

PUca Unrest & crKkj wHoh} though fordable in the fair ^on, ™ 

a torrent in the mins. On reaching Intwally, Fryer bailed h.m*i- 
nnder a mosque, ' the only structure standing in the town,it buffe^ 
the same fate with Gullean (Kaly4n), and then 

the MogTnd'e nnur laving waste all in thcirroad, both villages fodder 
and coS ; and for their cuttle they drive them along wtth them, and 
take them, their wives »ud children for slaves ; eo that none esajpe 
except those that fiy fastest, or hide themselves in the woods which 
they P also set on fire, to leave them destitute of those recesses, A 
yearly Muhammadan fair is held at Htv&lii and Man da- 

Trombay, 3 from ite shape known as Neat's Tongue, north 
latitude 10*1’ cast longitude 73°, lies about three miles e^t of 
Bombay, from which it is separated by & creek, Jt ’s aboDt foe 
miles long and fivo miles broad. b*eept to the north -^t whe r e 
are some well-tilled and richly wooded lands, it is surrounded fey a 
fringfi of salt marsh and mangrove swamp. The centre rises into 
a great ridge of trap Tock winch runs nearly north and south, 
and from which a spur stretches eastwards at right angles to the 
village of Trombay, The main ndgo ia nearly two miles long, 
and rises gradually from the south to the north end, whew a » 
height of 1000 feel is a Trigonometrical Survey ■totem. The hill 
is Kcarpcd towards the west. Basalt dykes nra about sojith bj 
from it b southern point; ft liltla further north, towards tk 
village of Trombay, they run east-south-oast and west-north-west. 
In the south-west, the shore is crossed by a group of parallel 
haaalt dykes which stretch a considerable distance towards Bombay. 
Further^ west the shore ’X basalt mixed with trap. Opposite 
the Green Island three c four dykes mu a little to 
north and west of south, parallel with the long diameter of Bombay 
and ite ridges.® According to some authont.es the Trombay village 
of Chamber on the north-east of the island is Symulla, which 
was a famous emporium in the time of Ptolemy (150) and per nip 
of Plinv (77). For the reasons stated in the account of LliemDur, 
Chau! would seem to be a more likely identification of SymuU 
than Chembur. 

The island contains several ruined Portuguese churches. One on 
the shore, in the village of Trombay, is a ruined ehnreh with a 
well-preserved vauhed chapel, 22 feet long 224 high “d M ««■ 
The body of the churcb, which is said to have been dedicated io 
the Saint Anthony whose image is in Mane church, was broken 
down to let the road pass. Some traces of the vestry and ot the 
vicarage may still be seen. Close by is a garden Mil a very old well- 
On a slab in the chapel is an inscription with the dates UmO 


^VhT dm-j'Trlimh' or Twnntey useim to be eWy sonncolml 
or Bombay, Momb ami Tmmb forming ona of l lit nngW couplet* « whlUl 
[MHii.tr We BO fond, Of their meaning no explanation bu bean oUCi™. 
a Or. tartar in Jour. B.B.R.A.H. VI. 169. 
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lB30 i 0n the top 0 f a hill facing this building b another mined Chapter XI*- 

, " J ^ . J| rji^corved "body and chapel and roofless vestry, Plates of Interest, 
church with a welbprwerrea ™J i measures 2d feet 

mmsm ill 

° ffi ST878 »*£5 ^"tSWp- W19JJ 

and J^40^i^8-79 ‘to £84,939 IB-. MM&O) 

£4063 (Ra 40*30) in 1878-79 to 

£8575 (Ra- 85,750) in 1875-76, S Tviai U*a- 

Tulai, in the island of Sdlscite, five miles smith;™* ^Bbfodup 

^^?r® , S?S»£©S 5 

of thirty-five gallons a bead. . . 

rJiaod r»n( 5 » of to»k »nd briudiwood-covcrcd biU^ bc«6M to MO 

Sd^iftb. hUU Ml U tte 

Si&A ^ 5 

' Theiweriptbo KUdjwlht«r. 

died on ttw a 2tv\ "V* JJf. , t >' e iStk XcVCTlbeT aud hb Sttira/ 

| gtfftjSfeAS9S^;.» r --“ 

i i p* *to* M-tKiBW- in-iT pe f-sj <m (Ra. tfJfi -76 JE 33 J &1 

1 j 6! K jmSTe Jam! MSS 
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wastes stretch to the ehimneya and towers and the sea-girt palm- 
groves of Bombay. 

In 1 IMS h commission appointed to enquire into the Yehrtr 
water-supply, reported that it was not enough to meet the wants 
of the growing population of Bombay, and recommended further 
surveys. The surveys were made by Mr. Rus&el Ait ton, executive 
engineer to the Municipality, and they occopied about two yeans 
and a half. Mr, Aitken proposed several &cliemes for new reservoirs, 
and one of those was the Tulsi project. Ilia idea was to throw a dam 
across the river Tassu just below the village of Tubi, and cut off ikd 
waters from the Kan heri valley and tu rn them south into the Yefair 
lake. Government appointed a second com mission to consider the 
proposed schemes. In July 1869, the commission recommended the 
adoption of the Tulsi scheme as an auxiliary supply to YchAr. At 
the same time they noticed that the scheme would yield only 
temporary relief, and suggested that further surveys should be 
undertaken to find a low level reservoir from which water could be 
brought by a covered masonry conduit to Bombay. Additional 
surveys were undertaken by Captain, now Colo neb Tulloch, R. t,, 
then executive engineer to the Municipality. 

Meanwhile, the short, rainfall of 1871 Caused much distress in 
Bombav, and Dr, Thomas Blaney urged the necessity of carrying out 
the Tajsi project an auxiliary to VehAr. His proposal was adopted 
in November 1871, In April 1872, with the approval of Government, 
the works wore begun under the control of Mr. ItbuBJ D alton, C.B. 
They consisted of a masonry dam across the river Tasau, of a tunnel 
under the ridgfl that divides Tulsi from YehAr, and of an open cutting 
or channel from the dam to the northern mouth of the tunnel. 

Northwards from the upper end of VeMr, the ground gradually 
rises to TnlsL At a short distance from Tulsi the ascent m steep, 
and then the slop falls in the opposite direction towards the 
Kauheri valley. Here the Taesn takes its rise, and, following the 
slope of the ground, flows west down the Kanben valley, away from 
Vehfir, A masonry dam was accordingly built at I be lowest end 
of the Tulsi lake, and an open cutting and tunnel made to carry the 
water back to Yehafr. The dam is a fine piece of engineering. It is 
500 feet long, and at one purt is eighty feet high. The thickness at 
the base of the highest part is tifty feet and the width at six feet 
below the top nineteen feet. The additional six foot of height ? which 
has been recently added, consists of a supplemental wnil six feet thick 
at the base and two feet thick at the top. The level of the tap of 
the supple mental wall is 456 feet above Town Hall datum or 
feet above mean sea level. The form of the original section was 
suggested by ProFessor W, J, Macquom Rankine of the University 
of Glasgow, The works, exclusive of the supplemental wall, were 
completed by June 1874, at a cost of £45,000 (Its- 4,50*000)+ 

The want of sufficient pressure to supply the higher parts ol 
Bombay was fonnd greatly to mar the completeness of the \eh^r 
scheme. To remedy this it was agreed that the Tulsi lake,, instead 


1 Coatfibated by Hr. 3. W. Suiith T Ecttidcut Euguifier, Bombay Municiiialstj-. 
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o£ being auiiliai-y ^w^ka wet0 beffan Kacatofln^*^ 

-■ rrN?? 0 BSr«^srsT£. <,»**?**? «»- »- l*. 

early w »" V L-weir, an outlet tower] and a twenty-four 

TuI 6J and )“^iii toBowbai. This dam of earth, w,tb a puddle 
inch main from inlm to j andliad an extreme width 

wnl 1 in Lho middle, wmIJW gf £ area of the whole site 
of 160 and a mean Width of 123 J fcet,, tne Tlie dam 

occupied by the dam being j carrying out the work, the length 
has been recently »“^A m tll0 J^ne width to 232 feet, the 

has bM> "med to about ^OOOeqnnro 

mean to 1 w ic j j iu,TtfK-iv twentyf^stj 

yr*. The A ° g'J^'&^TSSSof tta 

and the uniform width On the top l > g pnddle wall is ten 

ton is -158*50 feet above Town datum, Tbo sl( , l>C8 

feet thick at the bottom wd tig together with the top, are 

on both sides are three to one, and t^y logo near the 

protected with stone pitching. “t the level of 

Wat end of the new dam is in lho «g d ^> J pknkmg let 
MS-50 feet above Town <W™: J^Ss wall that nine 

iolo gtttcved iron ^ ^T“ e “7 s ™*d to «2'50 

across the s -JJlinjr con be easily removod noil tbo 

feet. In ease of nefl d the P 8 T , Wa ter-wav at its narrowest 

- «* -*■ * 

»wit «t £gj AS 

Of natural renk at meeting of th^opo^cnU^ 

The water enters the tower 433*50 425 00, 411 ‘33, and 

ffi^SSSiaaSSB 

cast-iron pipe which tens thro R of these is continued shout 

i«to two Tie oft,,, i. carried 

100 feet “d f ?? v“m“uU br Marol, Sbatar, KoUJ&lyfa, 

ots asr^wttt 

USSL SjS&ry 

over Khambala lull by the eQ( j g a t Malabar hill 

Malahir hill by the new G l For a great part of the distance 

reservoir, tfAtaimfei •t*M*^*Jfi* ^ ^ bridges. 

the main is ald« UlveaoVer which sffiw 

It is divided into so^ral were designed by Mr. Rienzi 

houses have been built. , . ,i Municipality, and moat 

wion, c.e w**sKaSki * Cc, 

-syr-s&r/jf as 1 - ift 

2firSS 5 £ k»n .boat 

£337,000 (Rs. 30, f 0,000). 
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Chapter XIV. Tbo works were opened iind Tulsi wrder firet admitted into 
Place* of Interest Bombay on Marc hi 5th Etf7£» f by His hitelbncy Sir Richard Temple, 
Tviai Lake. G*C.S.I*, Governor of Bombay, The ceremony took place 

on the rid ire at MulftbAr hill* near a reservoir which lias been designed 
by Mr. Kicnzi \\ alton to regulate the outturn, prevent varying 
pressure in the mainland ensure a supply of water in ease of 
accidents to the main* Filter beds wiiJ bo attached to the 
reservoir* and it will probably be partially covered, Fiojjj the 
reservoir, distribution mains are laid over Malabar hill, bat the chief 
main rims down the steep eastern face of the hill to Cbaupiti* and 
supplies miens parts of the city. Tho water, by means of a by-pass, 
can be made to flow straight from the supply inn in into the 
distribution mains. Connections have been made between tho 
Tulsi and Veb&r distribution mams, so that the water from either 
lake can be turned into them at pleasure. 

The internal length of the Makhdr hill reservoir is 735 feet, its 
mean width feet* and its area five acres. Tho depth of water 
is nineteen feet three inches. After allowing for divisional walls 
and inlet and outlet arrangements, the capacity is about tweiity- 
Hve million gallons. The level of the surface of the water is 
256 feet above Town null datum* Jlie outlay will be about- £37,500 
(Ha. 3,75,000), This includes the cost of Fodder road over the 
ridge of KhamMla hill and Gibbs road from Go walk tank 
road to the ridgo of Malabtir hill, along which roads the supply 
main has been brought by a direct route from MaHbkshmi. These 
thoroughfares were much needed, and Inure proved very useful. Part 
of the bibbs rood con slats of a handsome masonry viaduct, which 
crosses the steep path up which the Prirais carry their dead to the 
Towers of Silence. 

Tdjcu Isu TtUlg&'r hill, 1 in Bosseiuj about thirty miles north of Bombay 

and 2200 feet high, lies, about ten miles from the sea* north -east 
of tho Manikpur or Basseim Road station on the Raroda 
railway There are six paths tip the hill, but the only regular road, 
made by Mr. Hope on a gradient better than tho Matberrin ascent, 
is about uiuo and a half miles from the Basseid Road station to 
the top* four on the level and five and a half on the way up.® It takes 


1 *? T k " T- C. Bop*, CAI. Mcn^nodimi 

daUid nthOcl^W J3,!t Tyn^r » ^rhapa ^ Dnngm of Ptolemy (E*rW 1*9), 
thdilgfi IhlgmS _ Hear the \ njnU'iL hbt-wpihg* wernn a batter identification. It in a 
pjMV Of BWlfitaty amrag tho Hindus Alsd given it* name to a particnliu- cSmb of 
***** PuriELi, tbt. TutujAr mkiUmva, givtti An 

of the oatibluhtoent rf TWiire*hi*r. A anting to thin legend Pin bnrilD* 
SjE™SP K*™**™* 0 -IWWuurttaifaa the evil BpwiffMMrtMtwhOp 

tumbling th* poaplt of Vari-lua porb*i* 

ckwnt Sfwi, i t ' r . T^ 13 d ® roMIi w# ™ and forag'd into the Mat 

«X0ept VimAl who fixed hu rnanknvti un mgnnt Tungta By pcrloraiinv wnmc, he 

B KJttlw to hftm th-r: Brihnwa, obtained 
lh (^nha a Anc ^ had liii till hoMUtcd by a holy pool and a tfNjpirjp. 

™ 1 ?>‘ ion tfokirva, n*d bridal, <Wri, ccnlmW, 
r«rt ,se fo V G *’ k J r T a *° fm>t “f kill, rtuui cl«u*l, 2 mile* ii&J 

S3ta^ uStat«S ”*$ dw * J ?** bM*d, S mil*. WOT fort. From 

t*». 8535^ twS™*^*S mwl **g WWMl.rt * **t to <3®f*nun«tt f.f 
* r -oocl vt -iVT f#. r ^r nders, it hi hot lit fur cartiioF carriaii4.fl r Thv COtt of 
frvtn GakUYA lo the hill foot liu b^n catimated nl (Rm. L6.UCC}. 
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about an hour and a half to ^'of*Actml^and KlpT to of Interest, 

The road r& ee be a Ld! and the reiins of 

Goktrra, where is a eW P J b iUoc k, at the base of 

an old Portuguese stockade. 0 w bib ) v built as a 

^"^S 5 SwSas=« 

= rtaK:S'ar;SH 

elopes, being covered «>*M * „* elaewW, covered 
The top plat™u is m parts open * “ ^ bill is washed by the 

closely with stunted trees. *«*” ^ to tllc HO uth. From 

Vaitama to the north and the B^™n r \ - 1 V 4rli hamlet of 

nre said to be of great ago. £ hf iv the celebrated Marat hn, 

Pi?afedSt££?fc« 

s&££g&3sse 

shrine is a little room with an ■ _S . . ^ ft four-arched canopy 
holding Krishna. In 0 £ gh ^ QattAtreya's footprints, ami, 

“JtWS 

££«£ J S&fc} i»t &&£ 

If** * f'ST„ a “ij gjTyS.; point tho higheet .pot on tho 
Sr-tk.ritehJmSShh giLAut here end then, it oler. 

At Katnan P° mt '“'“’j B ■ ^ V( , r ^ile Bellevue and Panorama 

“th^n, end the Snhptdri 
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bills. The till-top was surveyed in 1369. Fifty-three house Elites 
were marked off Bind many more could be found. Were they require! 
About thirteen miles pf foot and bridWpattfl have also been laid out 
and cleared on the summit and in the woods below, which only 
require a trifling yearly expenditure to bo permanently serviceable* 

As the hill-top is only ten miles from the sea and is open to the 
breeze, the heat m never great. In May 1876 the average readings 
wem at flunrise 74% at 10 aj. 78% at 4 f.il 82% and at 10 PJt* 77% 
The fall of min is supposed to be about eighty inches, or about the 
same as iu Horn bay. xhe hill soon cools and the nights are unusually 
eoldp The air appears to derive a special freshness and lightness 
from the neighbourhood of the sea. The flea bronze sets in about 
the flame time as at Bombay* There is Joss land wind than at 
Mathuitin, and there is much of the cool north wind, drawing round 
to north-west as the hot season approaches, which is common in 
south Gujardt and down the north Kenyan. Owing to the light 
rainfall, there is comparatively Kttlo damp after the monsoon, and 
the hill is free from fever and other forms of malarial sickness. 

Tuugdr seems to possess peculiar advantages us a sanitarium for 
poor families, who cannot avail themselves of the expensive 
accommodation of Mdtherdn, and for the large colony of Europeans 
employed by the Baroda and Peninsula Railway Companies. To both 
these classes, exposed to the unhealthy influences of the humid 
atmosphere of Bombay, TungAr would prove both useful mil cheap. 
Its comparatively light null full and its openness to the sea would 
probably make It of great service, both as a perm uncut residence 
for women and children, and as a place of resort in case of sickness, 
whereby the great expense of invaliding to England might bo 
avoided. Early removal to finch n hill m Tuogfir might check 
ailments, which would otherwise become serious and necessitate a 
change to England, On the other bund, to new' arrivals from England 
the hill might also be u great boon by gradually acclimatizing 
them and preparing them for the greater beat of Bombay, or of 
Up-cotmtty stations. Bail way or factory se rvants, sickening up- 
country, might by a suitable visit be restored to health, to the great 
convenience and profit of their employers. Though in the absence 
of regular statistics for any length of years it is difficult to say in 
what classes of cases the Tungar climate is likely to prove most 
efficacious, it may be said generally that cases of fever, of general 
debility attendant on long residence in the plains, and all ailments 
in which there ifl no organic disease, may be expected to derive 
benefit from a sojourn on the hill. 

The supply of water is fair, including a made reservoir at V&itama 
point and Springs on the slopes of the hilL Of the springs Gidbp^ni, 
ortho Cultures Spring, about 300feet below the top of the hill is 
reached by a fair path. The water is good and the yield Snige and 
unfailing, P&tdhi spring, also about 300 feet below the summit 
und reached by a fair path, supplies water throughout the year. Nall 
spring on the western slope, a little to the north of Ffrdhi, is 
about oQO feet below the top of the hilh It lasts throughout the year 
^n I* reached by a good path* Bkzitkhindi spring, about 400 feet 
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from the top, hits a good supply of water in the cold months, hat runs Chapter Xltf. 
dry in April* Ketki spring, towards the south end and far down pLa cea of Interest, 
the western slope, yields a good supply of water throughout the year. Tl7XOjitr . 

Not far from Vaitarna point ia a rock -cut reservoir thirty-six feet 
by ten anti live deep. Near it are three other reservoirs each twenty 
feet by twelve. All these are difficult to get at from the top of the 
hill, hut are not necessary for its water-supply. 1 * 3 

In ISfiS the suitableness of the hill for a health resort attracted 
the attention of the IWble T. C. Hope, C.S.L, then an assistant 
collector. Mr. Hope thoroughly explored the hill and brought it to 
the notice of Sir Hurtle Frere, Governor of Bombay, who ordered it 
to be examined, Varions reports were written, but little progress 
was made until 1867. In 18u3, Mr, Hope built a largo thatched 
house for himself, and his example was followed hy ft Mr. Ansel! of 
Basadn. A Portuguese also built a hotel in connection with the 
refreshment-rooms "tit Bassoin Road station. In 1869, about forty 
applications for the newly marked sites were received, some of them 
speculative and some bonA fide. Great delay occurred in responding 
to these applications, the fair season paused, other difficulties followed, 

Bombay entered on a period of depression, houses at Mutlicrau were 
cheap, and the attempt to make Tungar a health-resort fell through. 

Mr. Hope continued to visit the hill, for a month in iStif), two 
months in 1871, and about ft fortnight in 1874, In 1872, ho built an 
upper-storied bungalow on bis silo at a cost of £oQ0 (Bft &000). 

Various officers visited the hill during this time, aud n few 
people also came annually to the hotel. But depression of trade 
prevented enterprise, Mr. Ansell’s t hutched cottage was burnt, 
and the only buildings now on the hill are Mr. Hope’s house, 
a thatched cottage known as the 'hotel/ and a rest-houso for 
native workmen. Mr. Hope's house has recently been bought by 
Government for the use of forest officers, and the hotel has been 
closed as it did not pay. 

In 1880, a committee was appointed to report on the capabilities 
of the bill as a sanitarium. Their report was not encouraging and 
Government decided that, for the present nothing could be done 
with Tungar. 1 

On the Yaitarna point, on a knoll to the north of the pond 
are some Jain cells supposed to have been cut about the middle of 
the thirteenth century (1234). They seem never to have been 
finished,and fragments and splinters lie about-.. They are now filled 
with water and are known as the Pander springs.^ On the top of 
tho hilt a stone image of a Jain saint, clothed and with a Rajput-like 
head-dress, has lately been broken to pieces by the Homan Catholic 
hotel-keeper. Unlike MAtherdn where tho hill tribes are Dhangars, 

TbAkura and Kfitbkaris, the people of Tungdr bill are Kolia and 
YArlU. In the plants of the two bills there is said to be little 


i Mr. Ebclati mention! the following ^Idituinil ■mop s-ip, Cbirtav. Gli^r. 

hrtebeptoi, Hand, Kiihti, Klinda, Murb#, KiUyiehupiiu, ?*»*•». Pin, RflhiUvb, 
8irkithL Tak4chHpduL Ychik ftnd Zmpt , ; . 

3 Xhc Canmittov* report ia dated Ctb ilirct 165M? ; the Gnverwuent EcsoluttGU t* 
3314 of IfHHX 

» 10*4-47 
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Chapter EIV, difference* But Tnng&r is much Tidier in wild animals than 
Fkcw oTlmterest Mitberfo the tiger, bear, gdmbhar and wild hog being not 
uncommon and the bison being occasionally found* 

Team Foot. Timgi fort, in the Karjat village of Khdndas, twelve miles east 

oF Neral station* stands on the top of a peculiar conical hill 2019 
feet high. It can be seen from the railway line near Neral, jotting 
out of the plain below the cliff of Bhimdslmnkar. The Bhim&ahankar 
pass runs up the side of Ttingi hill for 1200 or 1500 feet* The east 
of the hill consists o! largo masses of trap rock* and forms the fort 
which would not deserve the name but for its natural strength- 1 

Umblb£aq£. U mbargaon, a town and port in the Ddhilnii sub-division, lies 

about fifteen miles north of Dhh&nu and four west of the Vevji 
railway station, with which it is connected by a metalled road. It m 
the hood-quarters of the petty division of Umbargaoiip and has a 
mohAlkari s and chief constable 1 ^ as well as post and sea-customs 
offices* 3 There is? also a traveller's bungalow and a school house, 
with room for 150 boys, built in 1880 at a cost of £536 (Rs, 5866]* 
A dispensary, endowed with £1000 [Rs* 10,000) by Mr. Dinsha 
Manekji Petit, the wealthy Bombay mi 11-owner, will soon be opened. 
The 1861 census returns showed a population of 3272, Hindus 
3)30, Mnjaalm&na 134, and Prirsis 8. The sea trade returns, for the 
five years ending 1378-79* give average exports worth £17,018 
(Rs„ 1,70,180) and average imports worth £3251 (Rs. 32,510)* 
Exporta varied from £10,355 in (Rs, 1,03,550) in 1877-78 to 
£20,809 (Rs. 2,08,090) in 1874-75, and imports from £2301 
(Rs. 23,010) in 1878-79 to £5603 (Rs, 56,030) in 1875-76* The 
railway traffic returns for Vevji station show an increase in 
passengers from 12,468 in 1878 to 13*243 in 1880* The goods 
traffic in 1878 was two tons* 

The ruined Portnguese tower at the south point of theUmbargaon 
river was, in 1818, a veiy substantial building of cut stone thirty-sis 
feet high by about the same in diameter. On the top were nine embra¬ 
sures and, about twelve feet below* n easemnted battery mounting 
nine guns. Tho ascent to the battery was by a flight of steps* on 
the landing-place of which was a movable ladder* Both parapet walls 
were about 4| feet thick, and* except some parts of the terrace, tho 
works were in excellent order* On the top was a small terraced 
building for stores, and outside the tower were some huts for the 
garrison * 4 

About half a mile to the south of the present town is the site o! 
old Umbargaen. About two miles to the south is Davihar or 
Eteri village* with about thirty-two Pdrsi houses* a lire temple 
built in 1856 by n Pirn woman named Nav&jbki, a Tower of 


1 Mr, W. B, Misloek* C.S. 

‘ Tke Umt^ADd cub tom Umnold rest-hqaifip built by YLkiji Mchtji abottfi 


’ Thi detail, u* : Export^ 1874-?o £20,500 (F». S.O&.OSO), ]S75-7fi 

1.51,410), 1878-77 £91,323 (IU. 2,13.236), 1877-78£10,350 fR«. 1,03.536). 1878-79 
«T.*W *.r-*.Gti4)) ; JmporU, 1874-75 £2670 )Ka. 20.760), 1S73-7U £3«B 

\$?-TI£2**l (Ra. 24,216), 1877-78, £203) (B*. 20,516), and 1878-79 
£2311 |R>,S3,110). * Captain Dickini«n in 1818, M-S, Diaries, 1142. 
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Silence built in 1839 b y public subscription* and sii old wells built 
by Pars is , A schcx^ ib maintained by the Parsi Fsncbjiyat for 
teaching Zend A vesta. 

Ur&Up a municipal town in the south-east of Kumnja island 
and the bead-quarters of the Karadja petty division, lies about 
eight miles south-east of Bombay and ten bom Eh-west of PanveL 
Tho 1S8J census showed a population of 10,140* Hindus 8607, 
Muaalmdns 1030, Christians 416, and Parris 96. Most of the Hind os 
wera Kolia. The municipality, which includes the survey villages 
of Borij Matitdi, and Chanje, was established in I86G. * 1 * In 1880-81 
it had an income of £606 (Rs. 6064) drawn from octroi* house tax* 
wheel tax, privy tax s and market fees, and representing a taxation 
of 1*. Si [o#s 9 ps* 7) a head. The expenditure daring the same 
year was £594 (Rs. 5940), £131 (Rs, 1310) on scavenging* £47 
[Hs. 468) on lighting* and £146 (Re, 1460) on roads. 

Oran has a large customs-house and liquor shed at More, 
the chief port three miles to the north, and twenty-two distilleries 
which supply the Bombay, Th&na* and KoMba ooUectoraten with 
liquor. 1 Besides the offices of the tnahdlkari and chief constable, 
a now school-house for boys and a school for girls* Uran has a 
dispensary, a meat, market* a church* about ton temples, and 
a mosque. The Pascoa De Souza charitable dispensary was, in 
1859, endowed by Mr, He Souza with £1100 (Rs, 11,000), a house 
and furniture, Government providing tho establishment* and tho 
municipality giving a yearly contribution of £12 I0j* (Rg. 125). 
It is in charge of an assistant surgeon, and in 1880-fil had m 
at cendance of 6191 out-patients. 

The meat market is an airy corrugated-iron building, raised in 
1872-73 at a cost of £220 (Ra. 2200)* Near the market is tho 
Roman Catholic church of Our Lady of Purification, of which 
detail h have been given under Karanja. J The Hindu temples are, 
Sangnmcshvar Mahadev\ built of stone by the famous Sarsubheddr 
Ratnaji Makldev (17GO-1772) and enjoying a yearly Government 
allowance of £2 8s. (Rs. 24) ; VithoWs, enjoying yearly £1 2s, 
(Rs. 11); another temple of VithobUj and temples of Venkatesh* 
B&l&ji* MArUti* Ganpati* Lakshminirfyan, and of Dronagiri and 
Shitabidevi, all without allowances. The mosque, known os the 
J&uia Masjid, was built in 1750 by Musalmins of Gran* and eojojs 
a yearly Government allowance of £2 (Re. 20}. Tho largo pond was 
dug and surrounded by stono walls at tho private expense of Manuel 
Da Souza, who was mAmbtddr of S&lsette about 1850, While 
digging tho pond an inscribed stone was found. It was built into 
tho wall, and, from the belief that all old land grant stones were 
given by Bhim Baja, has given it the name of the Bhi mala pond. 

On the site of the modem town of Uran there was formerly a 
fort, said to have been built by the Portuguese. The remains 


1 Bon lias five quarter*, Khtapasc. More, Bhuv Ar, and Kumhhirv&d* ; 

Mitivli tw& v llativli Hull GAibor ; ami CliAnjv Weh'fly Ka*vc, Kandcri.,. Kunujl, 
CfalnjQp LeMer ChinJ b, MtiJckWr, TetavidA, YaM, Kc-t, and Kulv&d. 

1 A ikMiM account of iho Una dittLtlefiei m given m Futl, Chapter X tfe-venna 

and Fimuicc. 3 free Above, p. 104. 
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of four towers at the font* corners of the fort are still ’risible, and 
there are tracer of the old wall which joined the towers. 1 The wall 
whs fourteen feet wide* and is =mid to hare been fifteen or twenty 
feet high. The northern and southern walls were 300 yards long, 
and ihe eastern and western 200 yards. The old people of 0ran 
say that the fort was occupied by British troops seventy or eighty 

{ ears ago. The fort wads are said to have been broken down by 
fr. De Souza, and the materials used in building the Bhimhhi pond. 

TJt&ELp & small port in Sftketfe, five miles north-west of Borivli 
station on tho Baroda railwajj w ith a Christian population of 2462 
souls, has a church of unknown date, but of Portuguese build* 
dedicated to Our Lady of the SoQ| measuring 199 feet long 331 wide 
and 25J high, and in good repair. The priest has a house and is 
paid £1 IGj?. {Kb. 15) a month by the British G over mac lit. There 
are three schools, one Portuguese with eighteen boys* one Marathi 
wuh twenty-six boys, and one a private music school The church 
has a music master. The sea trade returns for the seven years 
ending 18S1-82 show average export! worth £4095 and imports 
worth £4372. Exports varied from £2285 in I8S0-SI to £5430 in 
1879-80 and imports from £2202 in 1875-73 to £5000 in 1878-79** 

TTa/da, the head-quarters of the Y&da sob-division wi th^ in 1881* 
a. population of 1672, Hindus 1504* Huealunlds 163, and Parsis 6, 
lies about twenty mi lea north of Bhiwndi and eighteen north-west 
of the Shiihapur station, on tho north-east branch of the Peninsula 
railway. Besides the office of the ru&mlatd&r* Y&da has a newly 
built Government school-house and a rest-house. To the north-east 
of the village there is a largo pond, once a fine pioce of water but 
now much silted* In the middle of tho pond are some old piles, said 
to be the remains of a pleasure-house built by tho Jawhir chiefs* 
who had their head-quarters in YhJa. The only other tracos of 
former greatness are a ruined Hindu temple of Khandeuhvar, built 
of stones without mortar, a few dismantled tombs* n ruined mosque, 
and a ruined temple of HauumAu* The ruins of the Hindu temple 
are about fifty yards east of thozn&mlaidfr’B office. Its foundations 
are sixty feet by twenty-seven, and the whole is formed of huge blocks 
of stones with the usual joists for iron or wooden clamps. The shrine 
still stands with an altar inside. Over tho door is a small naked 
sitting figure, with the hands crossed on the lop, and what looks like 
a sacred thread on the left shoulder. The figure is not worshipped* 
Anion"- the ruins is a pilkr capital with a well-cut cobm, wkh 
expanded hood. 4 In the Muse urn of the Bombay Branch of tho 
Royal Asiatic Society, there is an inscribed stone said to have come 
from Vfida. It is 4 f 6T bag by T9' broad and 3" thick. Tho 
inscription is in eleven lines written in Devnmigari lotters, which 


1 The (otxt raizHhl towcn m hmr the KmhUk*rft office, tanon* the flthfrnnen'4 
fayl anar jb» Pwavcl ™d n near thn old rained Portnchurch of St. FrMi?U <m 
ttia rrnnl road, m*\ olfifti to the twkets- 

J.S* 8 IB7&-7A*042, IS?6-7* £WS0, 1&77-?* 
ISKJ® h IS**®® t:j4 ^ 1BS0-SI £23$5, 1B8I&2 £44*1? ; hit porta, 

S'S IS 7 ™ r 187778 **** »*■ »**» 

* Mr E Ufcr.Dw ’c.S. ‘ ■ Mr. W, B. Mnloclc, C.S. 
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appear from their form to bo of about the fifth Or sixth centnry after ChApt«r_XX 
Christ, la the first line Pandit BhugvAnlil reads the name of the placefl of Interest, 
king * * Maury a Kuketuvanna* and in the second 4 Kotiskvar was 
established by Siuhndatta sou of Kuimiraduttn. 3 

Tajirgad is an even-crested kill* which rises about 200 feet 
from tho plain, three miles west of M&nikpur or Basse in Road station , 
and a mile lontk of tho sacred NirniaJL Half-way up tho west 
slope arc many basalt boulders, which look like the remains of a 
rough nnorkrlesa wall of undressed stones, No bricks or lottera 
wore founds and it is doubtful whether the work is old. At the north 
end of tho bid-top is a broken gateway of stone and cement, Musal- 
znan or Portugncse, probably Portuguese, Along the east crest is 
a rough retaining wall, mid at the south end are the remains o£ 
several buildings, in one of which ati image of Hauumun has lately 
been sob Close by is a handsome rock-cut pool. Ynjirgad com¬ 
mands a wide view, to the west the wooded hill and rich garden 
lands of Nirniul and the sea beyond j to the south a long stretch of 

E lm-groves ending in Basse in; to the oast the sharp point of 
Imandurg and the level top of Tungari and to the north the 
rich gardens of Sopdni and the rugged outline of Jivdhnn. Search 
mav bring to light old remains, but- the notable ruins are modern, 
probably Portuguese. 

TTajr&'ba'ij 1 or Yajbeshvaei the kdy of the thunder bolt, near 
the bod of the Tinea river in tbe village of Vaddvli twelve miles 
north oE Bbiwndi, is famous fur its hot springs which form one 
group in a line that appears here and there along about four miles 
of the river's course* The rock is ft common reddish trap, pierced 
by occasional dykes of hard black basalt. The water does not 
nearly approach the boiling point* Into most gf the springs the 
natives jump at once, though there are one or two which they do not 
enter, until they have bathed in the cooler springs. The water is 
tasteless* and the strong smell of rotten eggs and gun washings 
which pervades the neighbourhood of the spring is clue less to the 
water than to the babbles of gna which rise through it* 

According to tradition the hot water is the blood of a demon, or 
mk*ha* t which was slain by the goddess VajrAbdi who became 
incarnate in this neighbourhood to clear it of demon- 1 ? and giant*, 

Tho people of the place know little about Y&jn£b&i, and her chronicle, 
or mahtttmija, is kept at the village of Gimj, some six miles to the 
north. Her temple is a handsome building well placed at the top of 
a flight of steps on a spur of the Gumtara range. It is said to have 
been built about the beginning of the last century by the well-known 
Shnukarji Keshav, the Peshwa'a Sarsubbcdrir, to commemorate a 
victory over tho Portuguese * The goddess is a rude stone female 


VjUPiSAJ OR 


l According to the BrAhmaim, the name tft derived from the atone female fijgnro in 
the temple, holding in her right hand i abort iword, from vajra a sword or thunder¬ 
bolt, and frAwri the flddri— Vajrahviri U also the name of m Buddhist goddam. 
Prof, Monier Williams. 

* I>a n anha fl BasaeiiU 2-77, Foibca speaks of a magnificent pagoda also intended 
to bo a fort, then betiding at Vijriwi by Vitypant tho MarAtlm SubhedAr ol 
Bautin, Forbes" ■Oriental Memoirs, I V. 250. 
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%iira bolding in her tight hand a short Ho man-looking a word. 
KhanderjiT Gaikwar 0 ! BjHuda added a large timber entrance hall 
with a tiled roof, embellished among other things with a picture 
gallon,’. He endowed it with a yearly grant of JUS (Rs. 450), but 
this for some years has remained unpaid. The temple also receives 
irom the British Government a cash payment of £19 12*. (R s . 196) 
besides haying an iadm villages, three in Basseiu and three in 
Uhiwndi, yielding a yearly income of £98 (Rs. 980). A largo fair, 
attended by about 5000 persons of all castes, from Thrinn, Bombay, 
1 0011 a, and Afcuk, is held here in Chatira (April) at wbieb largo 
quantities of sweetmeats, fruit, grain, cloth, fish, wood, cattle, and 
ornaments are sold. The pilgrims' gifts to the temple generally 
amount to about £30 (Rs. 300). ' 1 * J 

There are other hot springe in the neighbouring villages of 
Akleli to the east and Guneshpuri to the west, ~ At Afcbli 
about half a mile farther up the river than Tairdbdi, in a wido 
pleasant valley, clustered round a temple of Riimoahvnr, are the 
Hameshvar hot spntigs whose watera are gathered in out-stoue 
cisterns. In 1/S4 they were much used both by natives and by 
Europeans. Mr. I' orbes described the Rameslivar springs as fi 
small cistern with water at a temperature of I20°. J Except that 
it wanted the small element of iron, the water tasted the sarno 
as the water of the springs at Bath in England. It contained 
sixteen grams of solid matter, about six of earth and ten of salt, 

WitW^t ? U V? - f™ j 5™ 1 * de ^ eea bot ter than man's blood. 
" to host and the proportion of earth and suit, there 

ebnngs were exactly *he same as the Bath waters. One extern had 
dear water fit for drinking, a second was choked with mod and 
there were oth era , n the n ver which were entirely overflowed during 
the rams, and had a marked effect m warming its waters*. A little 
to the north-east of this temple, in a pretty sjwt on the river bank 
is the nameless tomb of an European officer, who died hero about 

uJtj jefirs agOr J 

In Ganeshpuri village, abont three miles west of TnrfMi, k a 
S temple of Bliimeahvar, with two handsome but 

httle nsed cisterns m front of it, I n the bed of the river, within a 

are°in two | ,ottest Springs of the group, They 

of EWorld £ i? W3 ^ tL \ TOck and bw an average hret 
V J ' l j than the TOJfll spring at Bnth or tho 

hottest spring at TUmeshvar. Though not oonldered sacred he 
wasbmg by all classes, especially- hv p^onlo 

RamAjt Mahddev Bivalkar, Sarsubbedfir of Kalyfin (1760- 1772P 

etoSes We b fl ° i fiVe i b€en tetD P Ies ot a rauch older date, as tio 
been (° ulld ' <™ covered with a very finely and deeply 

Ef&figST “ ,he otW * " oll - Ki ™ 1 *■*=*■* 3ft 

' ffiSKS' SLtVSiiJlthi ™ Forb r °r tDW rv. ^ 7 . 

A 4 Soo. XIX. 254. ~ ‘ M wcre oonudored a curt tor forer, Jour, Eoy, 

J bid. Aat, IV. gf. 1 jj a Gmh*'. Bawei,,. 257. » lad. Aai. IV. 67. 
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Ta'llgllif io Karjat„ is a station on the gouti-east branch of tlie 
Peninsula ratify about fifteen miles north of Karjatn The station 
traffic returns shown decrease in passengers from 5G2S in 187S to 
o4$l in 1880. Goods figures are given only for ISSO, in which year 
they show a traffic of 250 tons. About a mile from the station are 
said to be a fort and many old buildings* * 

Ta'shale, five miles south of MohMd*, has, on the north slope of 
n small bill, a rock-cut temple called Vase probably Jain, 1 It was 
blocked up ibr about three or four feet with earth which has partly 
been removed* The inner space is about twelve feet square by 
about sis and a half high- In the rock facing tlie door on either side 
of a niche are two images, each about throe feet high. They have 
large ears, and have their anna held stiff down their sides* Over 
the lintel is a small broken image* There is a porch roofed with 
stone alabs held upon two pi Liars, squared and having the angles cut 
off in portions. About three or four feet in front of the pillars is a 
small enclosure, with walla of rock on cither side and a doorway 
through two little parapet-like walls three or four feet high. 2 

Ya'sind, in Shdhapur, with, in 1881, * population of 1471 souls, is 
a station on the north-oast- branch of the Pen insula railway, about 
five miles south of Sh&hapuif and forty-nine north-east of Bombay 
by the Agra road on which it stands. It is commonly known as 
FuLsboher or the full city, because it became a largo place when 
the railway stopped there before the Tal incline woe finished. 3 To 
the south-east of the village runs the Btrntsa river, and two miles to 
the north-east rise the towering peaks of ^Itihuli which can be 
climbed from near the station. The Tal pass ascent begins at V&aind 
which is 177 feet alcove sen level, Near the station stands a 
bungalow, the remains of a dyeing factory established by .Messrs. 
Nice! & Co. of Bombay about! 872, The station traffic returns show 
an increase in passengers from 20,781 in 1873 to 23,599 in 1880, 
and in goods from 1045 to 6384 tong, 

TehftYj an artificial lake in Sdlscttc, seven miles south-west of 
Thdna and three miles west of the Bhdodup railway station, is the 
main source of the water-supply of the town and island of Bombay* 
The lake is a large and beautiful sheet of water dotted with green 
woody islands with a back-ground of picturesque hills* It covers 
the sites of the villages of Vehdr or CInrabad, Sai* and Gundgoon, 
which formed the VehAr estate granted on lease to MervAuji 
Kastatnji, on the 22nd of September 1829. At the fcim^ of making 
the lake the right and title of the lessee wore purchased for £15,000 
(Rfi. 1,50,000), and the rights of the tenants in possession of the lands 
and premises were bought for £5056 (Rs. 56,585). 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, YehArhad a great Portu¬ 
guese church and a college of 150 boys* There was also, on a site still 
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i Tt i* not much cf a temple or cave bat its luwliLy gives it importance. Dr. 
B p gft M , 

* jfrr, Barges* 1 Arch, Eetum. 

* In IB2S Ckucn adU it Wttiafci with thirty hetues,. twq shapa p Rod wdU, 
Itinerary, 51. 
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marked bynuns, ft great orphanage of 300 hoys, built from the stones 
of ft temple to the Hindu trinity and named the Orphanage of the 
Hlessed Tnpifcy.1 A two-storied house on the hii], above the 
wastc-weir, is the only other building near tbo take. Within the 
limits of the gathering ground, tillage, or the practice of UD j craft 
or many factum js forbidden. 

V'ehir Ink©* covers an area of 1400, and 1ms a gathering ground 
of about 2©0U acres. Whan full the level of the lake is 263-50 
above the Town Hail datum, that is 182 36 above m«n sen level 
tl ™to r of thelaW can be drown off. till the surface falls fifty-nine 
Iff p* ft ° W- ir 18 e \? ’ 1 his fall of fifty-nine foot represents about 

lvjm million gallons, or about throe times tho average yrerlv 
consumption of water in Bombay. At the close of tho drv season 

° f . t ie lako i9 0a 110 aTera 3« about Hi feet below the 
iop of too wa&te-wror, 

nr^. mb * r depended for its supply of water on its wells 
and ponds. Ihesc. as a rule, wore filled to overflowing between 
ton? u 0etobor - except hi occasional seasons of short rainfall, 
till February’ the supply was ample and wholesome. But, in ordinary 
seasons by the beginning of March the water level sank dangerously 
low, and from the doe© of April until rare lei) in Juno, many wells 
an _ P 0I *ds were dry, while in others the small remaining store of 
water was so mixed with sewage and snllage as to be unfit for use. 

V t P i . titn '* fr,To f t9 wcre mad ® to improve tho water supply, 

CoW 7 r1To"S!; 7 ia Captain (afterwards 

Colonel; J. H. G. Crawford, R.E., proposed that tho local snpplv 

Rhoul<I h0 » dam bo S££ 

across the \ ehar stream somewhere near Knrla. As there was 
much m favour of this scheme the laud was surveyed, and 
“* r Lonybcure, supenn ten dent of repairs to the board of 

conservancy, re P? rt °d ib»t, in his opinion, if a darn were thrown 

across it, tho GopAr valley in Salsetto would yield ^ S iS,t 
supply of water. On this report action was taken and the Y T ebar 
water works wore begun. The GopAr valley is close to Bombay 
Iu fact much of the soil of Bombay is tho gift of the Gopar for 
* ore the days of the Varii and Sion embankments the Gopiur floods 


Chauttr f r’ Tl t!l6 * n,ttir 7 

iflUtif!! Iltlrfl T1_"i ivkrl ...*1 L..li .tl_._ n 


IDDCll 


J’-ntbtif- Superior foU-htled a ChTubui inllim - *-l grant thu natne 

2 *W -f 0 «Sd wrfPwrtemd 

tlitPt wifl % pormtatLiJii iif tl'kT naw i,„ I i ib r HtnmnBs, iflJlc l Sir a ftw ytars 

in comman. 'jflifti* jw?f h JSl™ SLv UrJcfcl flnd ^ t«b 

joined in Eindnjr th» Chriftiati ricctriDaL r'L^ 3 D ?i° VE fr> r and ’ ’ n ovrnina'. 
■ throe, licidett *g$‘ wUhh^JwSTfcL, j™ VV *« * '"»«« •trtio to 

templecwfjjt,l5Sy£!^?rtiJias? T 1 -h m K ^“* »■«* to vi„L 
temp]# rnJkf'ire'd qml cf^diraii'rl r + i r-t ^ w a* hfeik-en, a,ad 

ont with scour™, JlL“ P * c^nld not be cXorca«d till 

Cesrab.ted Mr, J, W. M, CJL$Sfi£ Monkey. 
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from its outtet in the mangrove marsh between Bombay and places of Interest 

SiUsette, the hills on either hand, at first detached and distant, vsbas L*x*. 

gradually draw near and form well-marked ranges till, near 

PftHpoli, about sixteen miles from the Bombay Cathedral the valley 

saddenIv narrows into a gorge about a mils long. Above this gorge 

the valley again broadens into a plain or basin, with the village of 

Vehar in the centre and a circling wall of high wooded hills. The 

village site has been cleared and the plain is now the Yehar lake. 

This ground was particularly weLl suited for Uio storage of water. 

The bottom was fiat, the soil was a clinging clay, and the steep clean 
hill-sides were of compact rock. The gorge cut by tho Gopar 
was the lowest, but not the only breach m the circle of hills, it 
was at ones time intended to raise n dtim at the south end of the 
Fas poll gorge, This would have secured more storage and a 
wider gathering ground, but would have involved the building 
of four ia tub two q£ which would have been eery costly. To sa^e 
expense tho site of thq main dam h or dam No. I as it is generally 
called, was fixed at the north end of the Paspoli gorge, on the village 
lands of Sayi. Two smaller dams. No. 2 and No. 3, had to be 
built across gaps in the hills whose lips were on a lower level than 
the crest of the main dam. All three dams are of earth with an 
outer slope of two and n half to one and an inner slope on the water 
side of three to one. The main dam is twenty-four feat wide on the 
top and has a central puddle wall The two smaller dams were 
originally twenty feet wide on the top and had _uo central puddle 
wall. Tho main dnm was begun in October 1359 and finished in 
May 1858. The two smaller dams were begun later than the main 
dam but all were finished in May 1853. The surface of all the dams 
is cased with stone. For the escape of surplus water a waste-woir 
359 feot long waa built at the end of the main dam aud fyMS 
something like a continuation of it. # 

In drawing the water of tho ink& the first step is to let it iota a 
masonry tower, at the toe of the waterside elope o£ tho main dam, 
which is approached from the top of that dam by a gangway or 
bridge supported by iron framed girders The water enters tho 
tower through large iron pipes or quadrant bends which ran be 
dosed at pleasure by heavy ball valves worked from the top or upper 
story of the tower. The pipes are fixed at various heights in the 
sides of the tower so that water ran be let in from any required 
depth of the lake, and, as it is found that the water is pure m 
proportion to its nearness to the gurface, the higher pipes are those 
ge nerally open, Tho mouths of the two pi pea which, as a ml e, supply 
the town am covered with strainers of fine copper gauite,, In the 
bottom of the tower is fixed the mouth of the forty-two inch outlet 
p[po which passes through tho main dam, and, ou issning from its 
outer slope, divides into two thirty-two inch mains, one of which ends 
s few hundred yards from the lake and the other is carried fourteen 
miles to Bombay. Provision is made for a second thirty-two inch 
main to Bombay in case tho supply from the pipe now in use may 
at any timo prove scanty- Tho cost of the v ehdr water works was 
originally estimated at £250,000 (Ks. 26,00,000), but, including 
i 10&J-43 
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interest;, the actual outlay reached the largo sum of £850,000 (Rs r 65| 
lakhs). The works remained under the control of Government till 
1803, the coat of maintenatiee during that tame being borne by the 
Bombay Municipalitv* In 1863, under the provisiona of the YeMr 
Water Works Act, the worka were made over to the Municipality 
and have since remained under municipal control* 

In 1871, as the two smaller dame leaked badly and showed signs 
of weakness, they were repaired at a cost of over HQfiOO (Rs + 1 ^OtJO)- 
A puddle wall was built in the middle of earh dam, a difficult and 
dangerous work, and dam Xq + 3 was considerably enlarged and 
strengthened. This work was carried oat by Mesa re. Glover A Co* 
under the direction of Major Tulteeh, R.E.. Executive Engineer, and 
the personal supervision 0 f ft[r, Hionzi Walton, C.E + 


In making the Vehdr lake the usual practice? of passing the 
supply main through an earthen dam was followed* Experience has, 
shown that ibis practice is open to objection. If a pipe hursts ora 
joint leaks within the dam, repairs are impossible, and the strength 
of the dam may be dangerously reduced from the water wearing 
away the earth. It was clear that a time must come when, from 
mere wear, the supply main must fni^ and this could not happen 
without disastrous consequences. For this reason further works, 
called Tho Vehdr New Outlet Works, were begun in 1877 by 
Messrs. .Sir Thomas Thompson & Co. from the designs and under 
the direction of Mr. liiouzi W alien. They consist of a masonry 
tower, at the too of the hill against which the main dam rests, 
at tho end opposite to the wasie-weir, tho floor or platform of the 
tower being 263 50 feet and tho bottom or well of the tower being 
201 feet above the Town Hail datum. The inlots to tho tower like 
those already described are forty-eight inches in internal diameter. 
They are focir in nomber and admit water from 254'60, 246'50, 
2 38'50, and 230'50 feet above the Town Hull datum * The outlet from 
the tower is a forty-two inch main carried through an 800 feat tunnel 
and issuing at 206 feet above the Town Hall datum, mere it leaves 
the tunnel tho main divides into two thirty-two inch pipes. One of 
these is a reserve for a future additional main. The other is carried 
across the gorge, partly on an embankment and partlv on an 
aqueduct, to a point where it joins the old Bombay mam. It is 
intended to &11 with concrete the old tower and that part of the 
znsm uhich now runs through the dam. The ontlav is estimated at 
about £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000), 

Baring the first few yesra tbo Y ehdr woter was exceeding]v pure, 
but fw some time past, owing to the growth of vegetable matter in 
the hike, the quality of the water has somewhat declined. Still it i* 
doubtful if many towns in England hove a purer a apply, Lu any 
case the gain to Bombay by the use of VehSr water 'cannot bo 
denied In spite of tho strongest prejudice Vehdr water is now 
preforren te almost any other. 


^ VeUr, the John Hay Grant Reservoir is in course 
of conatrnchon on the Bhandarvida hill near Mdsgaon in Bombay, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. C, B. 
nrahfltii, L, deputy executive engineer to the Municipality, 
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The object of this reservoir ia to regulate the supply of water,,, and* * 
while receiving water coat inuously fro so Yehdr at a low pressure, to 
distribute it at a much higher pressure daring the daily hours of 
greatest demand. The water of the reservoir is also to be passed 
through filter beds. 

At the beginning of this cent ary at^nd-grant atone (S r x 
was found near Vehir* covered with an inscription of from fifty to 
sixty lines. It belonged to the thirtcenEli century usid mentioned 
the names of the giver, the receiver* and the grant made, At the top 
were a auu and moon* nod below was the usual sculptured curse - .. 
The stone was taken by Mr* Moor to Kb gland. 1 _ In 1881 another 
land-grant stone was found near VeMr, and is now lying in the 
Collector** garden at Thau. It is a sandstone slab (A x V o ) with 
a rounded top, on either side of which are the sun and moon. 
There are four lines of somewhat defaced writing. It records a gift 
in the year a.B* 1081 (5. 1003), during the reign of the SilMra 
chief Mnhamaiidnleshvar Anantdev. 

In mkidog a path round the upper part of the reservoir in 
January 1835, upwards of a thousand capper coins were found in 
an earthen pot* They were much corroded, but drawings were made 
of some of the best preserved. Three of them were Muhammadan 
of a not very early type* Most of the rest bore a cross on one side* 
with a point between each of the arms* On the obverse was a 
small figure like a Maltese cross with a point on each side of it, 
over which was n line bent down at each end and the remainder of 
the field was occupied by a symbol between two sets of four points. 
A sixth had a rude outline of a cross on otie side, the other side 
being plain. There were other smooth pieces of copper of similar 
size. Two of these coins, which arc shown in Dr. Barges* 1 
Archaeological Survey Koport No. 10, p, 66, have been identified by 
Br. Gcrsou Ba Cnnbu as Portuguese coins struck by the viceroy 
Bom JoSo de Castro in 1&38. 3 

Veholi, in the M£him sub-division, seven miles south of Manor 
and fourteen south-east of Mhhiin, has a hot spring. 3 

VGB gaun village* about three miles east ot Karjat, was the birth¬ 
place of Nana fi&heb, the adopted sen of Bdjirav Peahwa, who was 
tbo mainspring of disaffection in the 1857 mutinies. He is supposed 
to have perished in the woods of Nep&L 4 

versovQ is a small village and port on the went coast of 
S&lsette* twelve miles north of Bombay- Close U> it is the fortified 
island of Madh. 

Off Verso vn the coast is rocky and unsafe under si a: fathoms of 
water, About. a mile to the west of the fort is a rock known as 


1 Moor 1 * Hindu FUtiUiw, 3^ 

* Tit* obTert* t* * Y crown nip wjtb four point! on either lidc. Th* r*™™ w * 
emm of St. tjeorge, with A point In nfcch Cflrner, The oom jraghi 16 B gi*soH 
FortQgue^- It ii flgaroi and *3 ran bed in this tW volimwof T*:icr*d* Arigto * 
MHhdw Cimhndim. The cam Ifi *ery rare, . . m m • | 

1 Tm Med. And Fhj. Sac. Bom. V, IP, 3M-57. 4 Mr. W. B. Muiock, C.fe, 
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Verso vn rock and about a mile to the south-west a shoal with only 
about two feet of water. In 1720 the harbour waa described as 
little and narrow, but deep enough for ships of the greatest burden, 
and a few years kter (1728) a Portuguese writer speaks of it as one 
of the best bays on the coast* 1 The Christian population of 878 souls 
has a church dedicated to Onr Lady of Health* It was built by 
the Portuguese and its roof is somewhat ruined. It measures 
120 feet long by 26 broad and a 2& high. The viear^ who hm a 
vicarage attached to the church, receives JL1 10#, (Ks. 15) a month 
from the British Government. There is no school, but there is a 
master who plays the violin in church. In the eamc parish aud 
under the same priest, in the hamlet of Mudb, is the church of 
Our Lady of Health r 100 feet long by 2S broad and 22 high, Ii 
was built in 1830 from subscriptions collected by the Per. Jofro 
Damaeeno Almeida. The sea trade returns for the seven years 
ending 1881 -82 show average exports worth £30,1611 and average 
imports worth £13,320. Exports varied from £13,850 in 1874-75 
to £35,403 in 1875*76 and imports from £0010 in 1877-78 to £ 1L/gi 
in 1876-77, 

About the middle of ihe seventeenth century (1660), the growing 
power of the Dutch and the disturbances to which Sbhh JhhAnk 
death gave rise, forced upon the English Company, both in Surnt 
and m London, the need of having a station of their own in Western 
India. Under orders from tho Directors tho Council at Surat made 
inquiries, and in 1659 wrote urging that efforts should be made to 
bring the king of Portugal to cede quo of three places, Danda- 
TUjflpur, Bombay, or Voreom 3 About 1694 n fleet of Met skat Arabs 
landed At Versovn and pot all they found of both eeics to the 
sword. 1 VcrsovA is mentioned iu 1G95 by Gemelli Cnreri* In tho 
year I 720 it is described as a town on tho" sea shore with a small fori 
on the north, and a small trade in dry fish. In 1739 it was taken 
from the Portuguese by the Marat has, c At the dose of 1774 a 
detachment of British troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Keating 
marched against Veraova, But the fort did not surrender till the 
fourth day, after two attempts to escalade it had been repulsed, 1 At 
the beginning of the present century, after Old Woman's Island or 
Little Colli bu and Ihc Miihiiu College wore abandoned, Versova 
became the training place for cadots. Prom 1809 to 1SU4 a party 
uf artilleiy and engineers were stationed there/ But, in 1804, as 
aliiiost nil of the cadets were attacked by an intermittent fever, of 
which many died, they were removed "to Bombay* A military 
establishment was kept at Verso va till 18 IS. 8 

Vcrsova fort stands at the entrance of the creek between 
\ wsova vdlagij and the island of Madh, on a bold promontory 
of beautiful though not very large basalt columns. It waa 
probably bndt by the Portuguese and repaired and strengthened 


* Yv ff t J43 . ; .9- 9V™- do Ti*. L 35, * Annals, [. MS. 
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by the Marfitlida.' Except that it ia somewhat larger, it differs Chapter XI?. 

little in appearance from the fort a of Miiliim, Sion, and \nrli. 0 f interest 

It is mentioned by GemelU Cueri in 1695,* In 1728 it is described 

as very old a*td ruined with a garrison of fifty men* and ten OLSv A " 

pieces of ordnance, only two of which were fit fur use.* In 1787 

Sr, Hove described it as having a good command of the river, very 

old but well placed, and guarded by rocks so that no sea force 

could ever take it. On tho land sida the defence was slight 

and access easy.* Besides the fort there are the remains of an 

old Portuguese church dedicated to Our Lady of Health. 4 Tina 

side wall of a handsome house and a (light of steps loading to a 

platform, with a most beautiful view, sire the remains of the 

residence of the officer who commanded the force stationed here 

between 1774 and 1818. Between the west side of the fort and the 

sea are six European tombs ail in fair order. 4 

Viharoli, about half a mile south of the Kondivti caves m Viiuodll 
wooded rice lauds, hnss four old ponds and tho ruins of a Portuguese 
mansion and church. At the north-west comer of the DevaJcha 
Talav, among some large Adunsomn or bnobult trees, arc the ruins 
uf a Portuguese mansion. Gu the south bank of tho lake is a large 
stone Calvary cross at the top of a flight of round steps. About thirty 
yards further, are the ruins of a great Portuguese church. At the 
west entrance is a porch (20' X 45') with rounded arches nud two 
pillars and pilasters. Inside, the nave or body of tho church is 
twenty-seven yards by thirteen, and in the cast, is a ruined altar 
in a rece&a eight yards by nine, approached by a flight of massive 
stone steps. The walls are in good repair, but the high-peaked 
roof ia gone. Fifteen feet from tho west wall stand two pillars 
about twenty feet apart. They are thin round obelisk-like shafts of 
single atones, rising on square bases about sixteen feet from tbe 
ground. Many of the stones have been taken from a Urtihinanic templo 
of the eleventh or twelfth century. The most notable are a carved 
lotus bud at the south-west comer of the porch, and. to tho north of 
the porch, two elegant shafts set on square bases. Inn field about 
thirty yards from the east bank of the lake are two broken bulls, and 
between the bulls and tho lake bank ia the site of the old temple. 

At the north-east comer of tbe lake, part of the old escape weir 
of large dressed stones ramains in good order, and along tho north 
bank are traces of steps of dressed atone. About fifty yards to tho 
north is a rock-cut pond, knows as ttu Burb^i pond, with rows of 


i ‘YairHi'a EonkN, SI. 1 Chcrdull. It. I9S. 0 Chrou, Tii. I. 

* Hov4’i Trnir., Ii 1 D» Cmtha'a Buscin. 1M, 

* Tha only inscription on any of those tooihs runs: Within thu Uttnlj the 

smitWv remains of Mrs, Caroline Kchoiiliack, wife of Captain J. fr. IMieniwkefc, 
Bombay Knilinoero, are i1ef*wtcd, Site woo turn at Slutjfltid in Wurtcmlitirg. 7th 
November 17:C, nml at Verso vs 12th May 1807. Milliner „i mannera. auav^ 
of temper, aminUlity of disposition procured her * numerous circle of IrirndS <u 
ameer* a& they were gentnd „ thev fncndiihi^i being founded on «teem for her many 
virtEiea r both ruorml and domestic Thu affMtiOA iho evinced for feer family endtared 
her to a htuhand who i« by her baa rendered miserable and would be ineOESOlftble, 
wore it Dot for the oioa* and placid resignation with which aha bora her lucknoia, 
which iftfcvan ao dowbc but iha will share tho reward L>reKiiwd ibofto to whom 
ChiiititP ♦ a.. 
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CfcapterZIY, rough steps cut ia the sides* It was perhaps the quarry from which 
Places of Interest. aad temple akmw were hewn. Two hundred jartie north 

Vin ifLi.iLt a much larger lake, known us ictrpdla or the ^oake pond. 

On the west hank is a quarry* with dressed stones lying about, 
apparently Portuguese* On the south hank are some old Bnilimanic 
atones and some Portuguese remains m the clutches of a % tree- 
About 20Q yards east 13 a fourth large pond, with, on the west hank, 
no old well, near which are old bricks and two b^uatiiullj dressed 
stoues ton feet long by two broad. 

Vira'r, a rich village well-wooded and with many pitches of 
sugarcane, lies in the fi&ssem sub-division, about seven miles north 
oE Hussein and about thirty*eight north of Bombay P It has a 
railway station with refreshment and waiting-mo ms*" The station 
traffic returns show an increase in passengers from 43,294 in 1873 
to 03,176 in 1380* and in goods from 1730 to SM9 tons. To the 
west of the station is the village and a metalled road, which runs four 
miles west to Ag&shi, Virdr is the nearest station for visitors to 
tho old town of Sopfira. The way lies along the A gas hi mad for 
about a uiile 7 and thou about two and a half miles along a winding 
Iaue } some feet below the level of tho Gelds and so narrow that in 
most places two carts can with difficulty pass* 

To the east of the VinLr station, across the railway, is the market 
place, on the west bank of a large pond under big banyan and mango 
trees. A large market la held even.- Saturday, thronged by Kolia 
and V rfrlis, selling fish, garden stuff, and 'doth. About fifty 
yard* south of the station, are the remains of a Portuguese church 
and a Portuguese well, and on a knoll about a mile to tho south, 
stands a notable Portuguese tourer or fortified mansion. On the 
west bank of the Vrrtirlake ig a carved stone, about three feet long 
and nine inches broad. Below ig a group of female figures, above 
is a pilaster, and at tho top a niche. About 100 yards east of the 
station, on tho dam of a nee field, stands a atone 2' 10' x 1' 4”, with 
a roughly-cut cow and calf a symbol of eternity or perpetuity, which, 
in somo laud-grant stones, takes tho place of tho ass-curse, A boot 
wi 1 . yfirf 3 further* near the foot of a knoll. of rock, two cow*a 
feet roughly cut iu tho rock. The atopy is that the MhAr, or Mi nisi. 
Of VirtLr used always to find, grazing with the village cattle, a cow 
whteo owner never paid him for hording her. Determining 
to find the owner, he followed tbo cow to the top of Jivdhan 
hilL A woman appeared aud tho Mbar asked for some payment 
for bis hording. The woman agreed, and was oa tho point 
ot putting some money in tho herdsman's hand, when he said, 
o not touch me* I am a Mhar. J On hearing thia the goddess Devi* 
for she was the owner of the cow, disappeared, and tbo co w leapt 
& JuH-top and lighted oa this rock. On another rocky hill, a 
little further east, are the row* of a Portuguese fort. On Jivdhim 
toll are emal plaio eaves and a favourite shrine of Devi, and some 
lortiflcations. About two nuke east of Jirdhan, to the south of the 


1 Sue above p, 1J0, 
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village of Skrigson, is an old Portuguese fort, and p about a mile to 
the north, the last of a row of waving bilb, b Pdndav DuDgri, so 
called from a set of small cavH which were cut away at the time of 
making the railway. 

Vishalgad, In the village of Nads!, south of Prabal fort and 
three miles north of Chuuk, stands VishtU hill, called Jinkhod by 
the people and known as Saddle Hill to European residents of 
M&ther&u* There are no walls to the so-called fort, hut there are 
six rock-cut cisterns and four caves, in one of which is the imago 
of VbbAl Devi. 

VithaJva'di, on the way to Ambarndch about three miles south¬ 
east of Ksilynn, has a very old pond with an unfailing spring of water. 
The present temple on a mound to the we&t of the pond is mod era, 
but on the temple-mound and between the temple and the pond are 
traces of very old brick foundations. About 100 yards to the 
south-west on a mound is the site of an old brick building, probably 
a temple, and about thirty yards further south is an old EUed-in 
well. 

TerailgEl t on a pretty bay dose to the sea, about ten miles north 
of Bdndra, has a large vaulted church of the Holy Magi still m fair 
repair, 11U feet long by 26 broad and 2+ high. Once a year, on the 
feast of the Epiphany, a mass is performed on its altar, when 
Christi an a gather from the villages rounds 
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Ag& 9 hi. 0 m of the inscribed stones in the Collector's garden at Thana 
™ brought from AgAahl It is 3' 3" long hj V 5" brand and 6" thick, 
and on the top h an um, 'knhah t with a sun and crescent moon on either side. 
The inscription is in sixteen lines ; the letters are well-preserved Dovaniigari t 
and the kngtwgy is Sanskrit. It is dated Shah 1072 (a,&. I ISO) Pramoda 
Samvati'tm (cycle year), during the reign of the SilsLkhra king Ilaripfdduv. 
The ministers mentioned arc Vesnpadvnl& p Shri Lnk&hman Ftabhu, 
PadiiLRfihiv Riiulj and Vrisugi Kayak. Tim grant ia tbo fixed revenue of Shri 
Kevndi in charge of the Fattakil (Y&tll) R^ja, The grantor is prince 
Ahavanmlla enjoying the village of Ysttiiika* in ^hurpnmka. The 
grantee is Upidhyija Bmhmadevbhattaj eon of Djv,dknrbhntta t the son 
of Govardhanhhatta. Thu wjtneneu to the grant are liiri Mhitam, 
headman of Vattdraka village, Xriguji MM tarn, Aimnta X&yaka, and 
Ohingdev Hhdl&rB. 1 2 

Ambarna th. In one or two places down the left bank of the stream, 
within a i \barter of a mile of the temple, are traces of brick foundations, 
perhaps the site of an old village. The people cull it the bijir. 

On the roof of the temple the irregular masonry of the inside of the 
dome shows traces of rough repairs. There are also fragments better 
carved than the rest of the temple and perhaps one or two hundred years 
c;lder, notably a stone on the right side about two paces from the door, 
pn the left* across the entrance pa&fiage from th \a specially well*can T d 
stone, h a rounded block which looks like the top of a Buddhist 
Some of the caned stones in the outside of the dome roof, 
especially a small slab of two men holding a woman, about half way up 
. the south front of the dome, seem older and better carved than the rest of 
the stones. 

In different parte of the temple enclosure, especially in the slightly raised 
ground twenty or thirty yards to the west, are traces of eld brick founda¬ 
tions, On the top of the high ground to the west of the temple are the 
remains of a brick building apparently a temple. In the mound about 
eighty yards to the south of this high ground are tracer of fouiidaLions, and 
at the west foot are several large dressed stones Among the loose stones 
in the temple enclosure there is, to the north, a sati stone, probably of 
about the twelfth century, with its top carved into a large-cared funereal 
urn. Below is Ganesh and above a man and woman worshipping a ling and 
angels dropping garlands on their beads. Leaning against tlio south 
enclosure wall, u> the eut of the pond door t is a seveo-h(Kjded Snake God 
or Kftg Bija. To the east is a group of Shiv and Pdrvati. The stone with 
the hand carved on it h a modem *ofi stone. 


1 Vattirakft w tba modem Veftirgun, two mila& aorth-ireit ef Sapir». DuFtrroa 
(1760) notices i tu On Ur* Zaod Avert*, L ccidxiiiiL 

2 The trapUtiona of this &nd the fallowing *le^n inscriptioaa have been 
contributed by Pandit BhxgvAolll Indjaji from rtCUM collected by Mr* W. B- 
Mclock, C.S, 
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Arclimolojpcal Remains. Since tJbo summary ut page ID was 
prepare, several addition*! Arehaeological Remains |»T« been found. Among 
these are a Buddhist relic mound or jtMjM, a block of irtone with part of 
the eighth edict of Ashok, five Inscriptions of the second century before 
Christ* mid several broken Brihmanical and Jain sculpture?; at Septra ; relic 
mounds at KnlyiLn and Elephant* ; memorial stones at Ek^ir f Atgoon, and 
Kaiambhoni and shout twenty-five SiEAhira Und-gmnt stones in various 
parts of the district but chiefly from Rnaaein, Silsette, and Uran* 

Ashen. Th» a copy of the inscription from which the transcript and 
translation given nt page 13 note 2 were made* was incorrect And Incomplete. 
The translation b therefore wrong, Dr. G. DaCuiiha has supplied tho 
following restored text and amended translation : 

(1) Em 27 {») e Suit! m a (romcon) iota mn (a )a sa (2) eila 
pi 1587, e ka era pe 1G€3 8(e) (makdoii fa-) (3) zm i m ta eubeja 
D (k) X, 1* nos R.E (HEDIOH) ; (4) ESTAXDQ DO (VE&XAJFDO O) V* REt 
(AXTOMIO PE MELLO E) (5) (CASTRO), E SEX i>0 OEL D (O). No» (t) JC 
f JOAO) DE SI (2) HADE (FarIa) | (6) E CAPM BE (s) TA CAPM XIA CBAt* 1 
This may lie translated, + On the 27th of October was rebuilt this hill fort in 
the year 1587, and in the year 1GG3 was made this church of Our Lady 
of Remedies (Remedies), being Governor the Viceroy Antonio de 
Mello e Castro, being General of tbo North JoAo de Stqudrade Faria, and 
Captain of this captainship Crai T (ChriMovto I)- 1 

REMARKS. 

The Viceroy Antonio dc Mcllo e Castro held office from 1062 to 1 G6G- 
It was he who* under the compulsion of the King, ceded Bombay to tho 
British Crown. Joio do Siqueira do Faria w m General of the North, with 
his seat at liaa&ebi, from 1661 to 1G64. The name of the Captain of Asheri 
i« nearly worn out. 

In 1634 Bocnrro speaks of a Vicar of Asheri (Chromst* do Tbmiary, 
III. 245} t and in 1728 Coutlnho describes tho church as ruined, without 
roof or doors, with broken arches and crocked walls, and the imago of Our 
Lady and other saints uncared for {GhronLsta dc Tis&uajy., L 33* 57)* 

B&SS&LEL One of the inscribed stones in the museum of the Bombay 
Branch of tho Hoy id Asiatic Society was brought from Bu-ssein. 1 1 is 
4' 1 (f long by 1' 8" broad and 3 ' thick. The top is semicircular with a 
sun and moon on either sidy. In a recess below is an ascetic worship¬ 
ping a lino. His drinking pot is shown hanging behind hint. Near 
him is another ascetic with a ling in his hand. Below is an inscription of 
sixteen lines and below the inscription is the usual ass-curse. The Letters 
are BcvnnAgari and the language is incorrect Sanskrit, The inscription is 
dated SimJc 1083 (a,d, 1161) F ruha Smnvatsam in the reign of tho 
illustrious gtlAhArn MalLtkirjun. The ministers mentioned are Prahhftkar 
Nay ska and Pidhi Annntpai Pmbhu. r rhc grant is of 
(perhaps tho name of a field or garden) in FbdMLaEak in the district of 
KflikhodL The grantors ftre the royal priest or rdjgunt Devghiv and tho 
iBhaivite temple priest or Mnpa DhArafeuhiy, and the grantee b the family 
priest or av&jhd (Sk. Up:idhyiya) LAkhaimk, Tho grant was made for 
services rendered by Likhaimk in repairing a templa 

Severn] years ago* * copper-plate was found at Bas&dn by Dr. Bhau 
D&jL 1 It catuhrtn of three plates, the middle plate engraved on both sides 
ami tho first and third plates on the inner aide, The three are 
perforated at the top and held by a ring. The ring has the' eagle Gsrud 
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sitting w iih folded hands, and on either aide of him are two conch-shells the Appendix A 

emblem of Vishnu. The plates are well preserved. The grantor is king 

Beunachandra (IL) of the Today dynasty, and the plot** bear date Shah 

&91 (a-o. 1089) $au wya SamvtUeara. The grantee was tho royal priest 

or rdjgwni SarvadcvAohirya, and the village granted was Chincho 1 i ‘ in 

the twelve villages (petty division) of Silthi,* apparently the modem 

Chincholi on the Nisik45angwwner rood about four miles east of DovliU 

and three miles south-wist of Sinde (* Sinhi ’). The order of succession 

La. DridhaprohAr (ftliout s.&. 850), the founder of the dynasty who came 

from DvArArati and made famous the old town of Cltandridityapur 

probably ChAndor in Niaik ; Seunachandra (I.) who founded Bcunapur in 

Sindincr preliably the modem Sinner ; Dvidiyappo, Hhillaui (I.) who 

married Jjasthivnvva the daughter of the fifth Si tail lira hing Jhnnjlia (A.D. 

916), Shriraj, Vordig, T«*uk (Vardigs son!) who married Xiyiyalla, tho 
daughter of the Cbilukya noble Gogirdj, Bhitlam (II.) who conquered 
Ahavamolia son of Jarring Chalukya (1040-1069 according to ChAlukya 
lists) and married Abavimalla’s sitter Avvaldevi; and Seunavhandm (IL) 
the gmntor who is said to have had to conquer other kings before he 
could hold his kingdom. 

In the compound of the double-storied rest-house near MAnikpur or 
Bassein Road station are two inscribed stones, one of them larger than 
the other. The larger stone wns brought from Nandui al»out twelve miles 
south-west of Vida, It is a trap slab 5' 2" long by 2' 6" broad and 6" 
thick. At the top are, on cither side, the sun and the moon, and in the 
middle the figure of an ascetic about a foot long. Bitting with folded hands 
and crossed legs- A drinking vessel hangs from his left shoulder. Below 
the figure is an inscription in sixteen lines, occupying a sjiuijo 1* 8" long 
by 2' 6“ broad. The language is Sanskrit and the letters are deep cut 
in the DcvanAgnri character, much resembling letters of the Kilihifi 
period. The inscription has suffered from time and is lutfd to make out. 

The king’s name appears distinctly as AporAditya. The third of tho 
four numerals givfog the date is lost j but the year is proliably iShd 1 lOi 
(a, a 1185). 1 The minister's name appears to LeAmuk or Anmk. Tho 
inscription records the gift of SAtoli village, apparently the hot-spring 
village of Sativli about ten miles north-west of Nandui, to a priest named 
VedAngrAu. Below the inscription is the ass-curse. 

The smaller stone was brought from Nila about a mile north of 
gopAre. It « 8’ 8“ long by V 3' bread and 9’ thick. The letters 
are shallow, dim, and much spoilt Above are the sun and moon. 

Then follows the inscription in twelve linos occupying a space 1' long by 
l 1 3" broad. The language is Sanskrit. The kings name it given as 
Ramchandrad* v. and he is styled 1 The sun causing to blossom the bud¬ 
like family of the YAdav dynasty.' The date Is given in figures as Shaft 
122, but apparently ft numeral is omitted. The date may be 1202 or 1220 
(ij), 1280-1298). ' The inscription is too much spoilt to find out its 
meaning. The Must SlrurpArak (SopAre) occurs twice, and in the Inst tih# 
can be read 1 Dra 203,* apparently a grant of 203 drammae. 

Bha'adup. In the compound of the headman's houso at BhAndup is BuiltoCr. 
an iiiwrihcd stone 4’ 2' long by 1 2" broad and 4 thick. It was found 
during the reins of 1882 in a field about Iialf a mile oast of BhAndup. 
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Above are the sun mul moon, then follows the inscription in nine lines, 
&fcd bebw the inscription is the ag&cur&c. The letters are Devan igari, 
worn out, and in gome places lost. The inscription begins with Shui 
Samvat, but the date is not dear. In the third line is the name of the 
king h prolnhly Someshtir, but it is not distinct, 

Borlvli On the ridge of a rice lield R about n hundred yards south- 
eaM of the distancc-sigtia] to the south of the RorivLi station, m an 
inscribed slab of imp 4 ! long, 1* G rr broody and 7" thick. Above are the 
mn and moon and a small standing figure-. Below are nine lines of an 
inscription in the Oovftnigirf character, bearing date Xhak 1075 (a.d h 
1153) Shrimukh SamvuUariK The name of the king is Haripdl, and 
mention is made of HnripaldCveshvar, prolmhly indicating a grant to a 
Shaiv temple built by the king and hearing his name. 

Dahisar, about Fix miles east of V irdr, has a broken inscriljed stone, 
the inscription cm which is almost entirely worn out The broken ors of 
the ass -cu rw appears below. The stone is aliout emo foot square and four 
inches thick. 

Elephanta- The Buddhist mound Laentkmfd at pagers 60 and 94 was 
excavated (Apri 1-May 1882) by Dr. Burgess to a depth of about thirty-two 
foot, through irregular brick and earth and earth and kmidurs. Nothing 
was found. The sides about the centre were probed to two and three feet 
at various points but munceessfiilly. There is some built brick-work 
round the centre beneath a Marine Survey flagstaff, which was dug into. 
It Li possible that the relics have disappeared with the twelve or fifteen 
feet of the top which has been broken down. In the top, on one side of 
the flag*; la if, is a hole which looks as if the mound liad Itefore been dug into. 
The solid brick work below may Lave lieen the platform on wldch tins relic 
chamber stood. 1 

The two inscribed copper plates mentioned at pages 80 note 1 and 96 
were given by the tinder Mr. Harold Smith to the La to Dr. Wilson* 
Dr. Wilson does not seem to lutve done anything with the copper-plates, 
and there is now uo trace of them* 

Near the copper plates was found in 1869 the stone of a small seal ring. 
The stone is an oval ruby floured camolmn 0-4 35 r * long by 0‘35' r broad. 
The length of the face is 0-40" and the breadth 0 28", On the face is cut 
an ellipse 0 37' by 0-2G", inside of w hich is the word Nariyana in letters 
of about the hfth, or sixth cesfury. Thu ring was fo n nff ty in the 
possession of the late Dr. Bhsiu DrijiA 

Ooregaon* The following detailed account of the Fndan Antiquities 
mentioned at page 102 is taken from Pandit BhogvinHl** paper on 
Antiquarian B lgnflfiw at Sopira find Padnn in the Bombay Asiatic Journal 
for 1882: 

About eleven miles nortli of Bombay, ami three miles north-fast of 
Goregumi station on the baroda railway, is a small range of hills whose 
northern extremity, jutting toward* the deserted village of Akurli, 
gfMM hy the name of Padax. The Marathi w ord Fudan corresponds to 
t ii l rtijarita Parlaii and to the Hindi FftdAv, mad means a place of 
encampment The name Podan has been given to this hilL Wctosse during 

iu rauiy months the cattle from the neighbouring villages are taken to its 
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dry flat top to save them from the mud and slime of the rico lands below. 1 
Many similar places are called Parian, 

Padsn hill is from 180 to 200 feet above the level of the surrounding 
fields. It rises with an easy slop* from the west ? while on the east it ia a 
shwr precipice. To the south it is eoimecfccd with a range of small hilU p 
and on the north it ends with a gradual slope. The surface of the top 
measure* about 350 feet from north to eolith. It is somewhat broader in 
the south, narrowing northwards with a gradual downward slope. On the 
west much of the hid top is on a higher level* like a raised platform. The 
hi]] lies five or six miles west of Kanhuri, and the black deft in which the 
Kanheri caves art- cut can lie dearly seen. 

There hi no building on the top of the MIL On the fiouth appears 
something like the foundation of a wall, and on the north is a circular row 
of undressed stones. Neither of these are foundations of buildings ; they 
are the sites of temporary huts erected during the rainy mouths by cattle- 
keepers. At the base of the Kill to the west is a pond with a broken dam* 
which is almost dry in the fair season. 2 

Ah shown in the accompanying sketch the hill top contains the following 
objects of interest :—(1) A natural uftve^ (2) Symbols cut cm the surface 
of the rock ; (3) Inscriptions cut on the surface of the rock. 

The natural cave is almost in the middle of the hilbtop, near the 
western edge. Over it grows u tamarind tre* T and at the foot of the tree 
are some signs of stone work. The cave faces north. Its entrance is almost 
ehokrd with earth, and it looks like the hole of some small animal, I learnt 
from the people of the neighbourhood that Kiiliodia in search of porcupine 
*juUI.h sometimes make their way into the cave, and they say* there is space 
inside for sitting. The outside of the cave favours the truth of this 
statement alrout the Kithodia* If the mouth were opened the cave might 
be found to contain some object of interest 

There are eleven syinljols carved in different parts of the hill¬ 
top, (No. 1) The footmarks of a cow and a calf are ten feet east of the 
tamarind tree. The four feet of the cow with the hoofs marked are weU 
cut in the nock, the cow facing north. The distance between the front and 
hind legs is two feet six inches. The forelegs are rather far apart, the 
distance between them being eight indies j the hind legs are closer together* 
Only two inches apart- Each hoof is about three inches long and about the 
samo in breadth. The calf faces the south, and from the position of its 
fret seems to be sucking the cow. The distance between its front and hind 
feet is one foot slat inches. Each hoof measures an inch and a half long, 
and about the same in breadth. The distance between the two fore feet 
and between the two hind fret is about an inch, (See below Plate L Jig. 1), 

(2) , The chakra or Buddhist wheel u cut about fifteen feet south of the 
cow's feet. It has fifteen spokes and a double circle. The diameter of the 
wheel is 9* inches. (Plate L fig. 2), 

(3) . Seventeen f** h t east of the chakra or Buddhist wheel, and on the 
east edge of the hill are two poire of human feet facing each other* one 
pair smaller than the other. These feet are not cut in the way foot arc 
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1 When I wm □& tho hill-top in February, there wm much dry cowdong which 
boy* wtre collecting to tako to the (ifrldi for mu are. 

a The Jam of thia pond ii said to h»V* been taadc by BbAtl Rasul „ onoo the 
proprietor of Mai fid vilUgc, Hut ia the pond ttcmrn to have bueu old, BhAci KmuI 
probably repaired an older dun. 
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usually carved ; they are either cut with shoes, rkampak, or perhaps tho 
work is rough and unfinished The Infger pair faces wt&t T efteh foot ten 
inches long fay four inches brood. Facing it about two inches to the west 
is a smaller mi r, each foot $| mehiss long fay three inches brood The 
people call these the footmarks of a husband and wife, rutuard-nAmH cAe 
pays, (Plate L fig* 3), 

(4). About throe feet south of the two pairs of footmarks is a small 
conch shell p nine inches bug and she inches brood in the middle, (Plate L 
% 4). 

(3), About fifty feet south of the small conch shell is a pair of child's 
feet going from south to north The left foot is in front* and the right 
behind, oa if the child was eroding a slit in the rock. The two feet am 
ten inches apart ; each foot is four inches long, with a breadth at the toes 
of 2J inches. These feet arc very well carved, (Plate I. fig. 5). 

(6). Throe feet west of the right or hind foot of the child h a large couch 
shell, otic foot seven inehc# long and nine inches broad in the middle* 
(Plate I. fig. G)„ 

(7ra & ft). About fourteen feet south oi the large conch shell is a pair of 
large human footmarks, each foot being one foot long by five inches broad. 
They am ou the custom edge of the bill, and are the marks of some one 
leaping out towards the east. The right foot is five feet and five inches 
in front of the left. They are both well carved. In front of the hind 
footmark is Inscription (E) in letters of the first century after Christ. By 
tho side of the mine footmark la inscription (PJ in letters of the second 
or third century after Christ To the left of the front footmark is Inscrip¬ 
tion (G) in letters of about the second or the third century, and to the 
right is Inscription (K), tlie well known Buddhist formula* in letter* of 
about the fifth or sixth century* (Plato III. fig*. 7o & &}* 

(8). The Buddhist Trident.—This symbol is about eight feet south of 
the large footmarks* To the (visitor's) right b Inscription (H) in letters 
of the first century after Christy and below the symbol Is Inscription (I) in 
letters of the second or third century after Christ. To tho (visitors) left 
h Inscription (J) in letter* of about the second or thin! century after Christ 
But for Use two ox-hoof marks in this symbol it much resembles what is 
genially known as the Buddhist trident, au emblem found in old Buddhist 
sculptures and coins. In dignity the so-colird Buddhist trident cornea 
next to the Dharmochakra and to tho pentagonal symbol below both of 
which it is generally found. In one place in the Bhiha sculpt arcs the 
trident is carved on the throne of Buddiui ua the principal object of worship. 
In other sculptures it appears on Bags, in ornaments, arid m an auspicious 
mark on the sole of Buddha's foot. It* meaning has not been settled. 
General Cunmngliojjj believes it to be a Dhamia symbol, a monogram 
formEid from the letters 3J, I, % fT^hich the later TAntriks use to 
represent tlie five elements. To me the symbol seems to bo derived from 
the face of an os + much resembling the Greek «5gn for the constellation 
Taurus, The inscription by the side of this Fad an symbol 5 k. 

-1 « that is 1 Thu symbol of tho bull, 1 seems to toll in favour of the 

Bn]] Theory^ The two ox-hoof marks in tho symlnol are perplexing. I 
can suggE'st only one explanation, The symbol was gan^rtilly intended to 
represent a bull‘si bead, and was known a* > , that is the bull symbol. 


iC , C nn> Dg K^ H j!j lJ 1 i * TW mt FuTVnmKm'* Tree And Rcrpcnt Worahijv IGfi, 

and m**4 + 146 ISO, 100, ltji; Jear. lb A. &. IN. B.) p III. 100. Dr Fugusw braves 
it U beau utnbkm of Buddha. Compare Lillies Buddha and Early Buddhism, IS. 
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In later times the word jMbiam waa supposed to mean foot not &ymhol # and 
ox-hoof marks were carved to explain the phrase ttandi jwdam. (Plate HI- 

% 8), 

(9) . Seven fee C sooth east of the trident are two j ugs t one largo the other 
small This large jug Is fourteen inches long, nine inches across, and five 
inches long in the neck. It much resembles the jugs shown in old sculptures 
in the hands of monks and BodhLs&tfrm The email jug h eight and a 
half Inches long and five inches across. It h as u neck two and a half inches 
long and a aide spout two Ineheet long. Both jugs append to be mode on 
the model of clay pots. (Plate I. tig. 9). 

(10) . Eighty-silx feet north-west of the trident, on a higher level Is a 
jar eleven inches long, eight and a half inches across in the middle, and 
three inches long in the neck In the middle of the jar is a square pattern 
with a point in the middle, probably for ornament, A bit on the side is 
lost (Plate J. fig, 10). 

(11}. 190 feet south-west of the last jar, on a detached rock to the south, 

is a mirror with a round disc and a handle. The disc of th# mirror is ten 
mid a half inches across, and the handle is seven inches long. It is like the 
metal mirrors need in Neplit at the present day, the disc being fi tied into 
tb e handle in the some way. They are made of bell metal or of brass, with 
n specially liurgo proportion of zine. In NopAJ metal tii irrors areconsidered 
more suitable for religious purposes than lookmgpgtosaes. There the mirror*, 
which are held in front of a god after hh worship is over, are still made of 
metal, mostly of silver, and so is the mirror held up to the bridegroom in 
his marriage dress, a glass mirror losing considered unlucky. Several old 
Nepil barbers even now use metal mirrors, though a little different in shape 
from this Piidzin mirror. Among the eight iUffpkdous things shown m the 
Khaiidgiri and Oirnar sculptures are mirrors resembling thi« mirror in 
idiape, (Plate I, fig, 11). 

There are in all eleven inscriptions, which I have marked in letters 
A - K, to distinguish them from the symbols, w hich are marked in numbers. 
The inscriptions mnge from the first to the sixth century after Christ. AH 
except two sro written In the old Prikrit used in Western India cave 
inscriptions. Inscriptions A to D are given in Plate 1L 

Inscription A is well cut in large well preserved diameters of about the 
first century after Christ. It is in one line, six feet long, and begins with 
the f 0 osft£a mark : 

7V»er1jptf* 

SanJihit* 

mihi umun srctrrv 

Tiiwifnrffrm 

The western seat of the \ r £s£ka mountain, 

Ncfe,—may be a corruption of fpfor * that is for the rainy 
season r t but I think is the original name of Fadon hill. SfirpcT 

properly mean! a pleasure seat or garden. It i n, l think, here used in the 
sense of a pleasure seat, as having been a favourite scat of some ascetic who 
used to sit on thu hill top, enjoying the view-across to the sea. If rsfftPT 
meant a garden, something more would have been added to say whether it 
was a gift, and if so by whom it w j as given. Again there is a mention in 
another inscription of m eastern aflijTr 
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f JfS?*? B , “ BlwU ^ U,irt -r f<wt watiH'ftrt of Inscription A. It in one 
foot ten fmdwe low and is written in two Line* The letters ore well «ut 
and well preserved of about tic first century after Christ; 

^ TntH*cnpL 

WftRKfT 3^ft 

TfuM4iati$n + 

And the custom pliasure-sat of Kaaikom. 

Ao&.—K«Uy* j 5 Sanskrit Kauahikeya, that is son of Kaushiki. 

This inscription tells us that the eastern is of one Koafkaya. In 

it^T^? Wt ' Steni “““tionod/aaalso the mountain where 
Z Here the name of the parson 

also while the =f ‘and’ at the end leaves no doubt that both 

afTOlpi are of Kouik&ya. 

Ins^ton C, about twenty feet south of Inscription B, is in one lino 
three feet four inches Ion- The letter mu large, deeply cot and well 
gfcwrvcd, and appear from their fora to belong to the fiWt century after 


Ttufticr^pL 


ttt srjit ftrfffrfHf 

Sarukrii^ 

Trortslaiicm* 

tiio residence of feiddhas (monks) oil about 

, fifteen feet west of Inscription C, is written in one 
>jh‘i| hoc, three feet long. The letters are wry 
appear from their form to Ut of about the first 
, otfer of ,ule * w « >b lost, and the tenth hi 
it dim cult to got any sense out of the inscription ; 
Trarurtripi m 

P™ loftHI] ‘TTrjt 

£am*krtt> 


The mountiin, 
Inscription D, about 
short and one long croc 
large but shallow, and 
century after Christ, 
doubtful This tnaJct^ 


A body of Brahumchiris gave on order to the husliandmcn f 

™y“» M *° “* “'“*>8 «' 8-SpSm 

D - in '«»t or symbol 7 «. 
Of aliout the first century afe^ChrStT' ^ ^ thtur fofm to ** 


.. i»p I Iwlieve, 

thereforej, he road frr^y, 


Tra*Mrripi m 

a miatftku f or ^ Th q inscription should,, 

San$trU. 

TrunMlaJityn. 

The sago Muula 
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—MiLRalu nesu to be the mime of the s^uje near whose- footmark 
the letters are carved. 

Inscription F is on the (visitors) left of ?rt r It is in Sanskrit and 
records the nme name as E, in well cut letters of about the second or third 
century after Christ: 

JVa/ifcnp^. 

Mu^aladattn. 

This is the mumt name as in Inscription E t omitting hie title of jfag and 
adding the nominal affix 

Inscription G is about nine inches to the (visitor s) right of symbol 7 &. 
It is well cut and well preserved h and appears from the form of the letters 
to he of about the second or third century after Christ : 

Tfftytifcript. 

w.-ni 

Sm itnif 

Trart*l&ttQM+ 

Step of Rifnin- 

Nofn. —Itrurao is pml»bly for Sanskrit VUrremsh, which means a 
footstep. Even to the present day, the Maliirfsitris interchange ^ for of, 
as irar for (time), for (mad ); *raj for f%™^. 

Inscription H is to the right of the Buddhist trident No, 8 . It is carved 
in well cut well preserved letters of the first century after Christ: 

Transcript. 

toairiL 

jfiVrt 

TVanfiJalioft- 

The residence of Nandi 

Inscription I is below the trident It is well cut and well preserved in 
letters of the second or third century after Christ ; 

TVuMcri/rf. 

Musaladatta 

Hbfe—The writer seems to have ut first omitted jef, which he bos added 
below between 5 and 

Inscription J i* to the (viaitor's) left of the trident It is well out and 
well preserved m letters of the second or third century after Christ; 

fra n^n^L 

friFu'^Rtf 
J ir&suiid hadnttD. 

Inscription K is to the (visitors) left of 7 A. It h in three lines. The 
letters are small ami not deeply cut They are of about the fifth or sixth 
century' after Christ. The inscription is the well-known Buddhist formula, 
Yd iMarm.fi Hutu, dec- : 

TrtiKflrrf/xf, 

R i jH H'HS 

^ RKr *T£T^ 
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Jfb/e,— In the formula as found on the pedestal* of image* of Buddha 
at Buddha iJava, the reading is ^ for 73 f (}r |jj^ and 

for Ij^ppfnf: Tho formula h differently interpreted by 

fiehohiri I' tranatate It j The Tatbig^ta (or similarly come, that k any 
of tho Bnfldhns) b bowed tli* object of tho&* (previous Buddhas) who took 
birth for the sake oE religion ; they (tUt Is any of the Buddhas) ako told 
^hat they to mad So spake (literally a thoe*speaker is) thn Great 

I L ^f 3Las1 ^ (Gautama), A.hjjost all the toal unpri'agiens III dried clay found 
by ^tr. m Kanberi C^e XIII (Jour. B. B, R A. a YL \57 r Plate 
Ml, figs, 1-21) had this formula, with the reading yreft as at Padosu 
According to, Una reading, which is also fan ml at the end of several 
.p*le3e Btiddmit mauuECnpts, th« seasa would be: 1 The Tathisata for 
■unOarly oom*, that is any of the Buddhas) tins shown tho cause of those 
merits which are the result of some cause ; he hnaalao shown what prevents 
niern {fromi accruing) So spicke (Literally a tlms-spcaker j B , the Great 
Shrew {Gautuna).' Compare Wilson's A™ Antique, 51 ■ Jour, Beni;. 

mi S ^ C ‘** rT ‘ l®? ’ ,Tt>ur n , R * C 0W &Sr ™ B )r XVI. 37-53. Hodgson 
(Illustrations, Literature and Religion of the Buddhists, 15&- J G 3 ) trnnakfas. 

it' ‘J™ ""*• w ra “* of nit sentient existence in the versatile world, 
the Totlidgata has explained The Great Shram inn Iwth likewise ex plained 
the cause or causes of the cessation of oil such existence,' 

The origin of these symbols and inscriptions on the Podan hill is its 
mitnml cavern, whose solitude and the dutiful view it commands un- 
si jIv recommended it to some ascetic. Pimple may have tried to preserve 
the memory of this aratlc by can ing symbols and inscriptions, or some 
acetic bvmg on tlm hill may have tried to confer holiness upon it by «m- 
neetmg .t w lt h itormi of some former sigtL The Nig* who lived on tho 
hill, or, according to tlie second supposition, the imaginary sage for whom 
the^ story wim got up, was pro Wily Mtualaor MusnLlatto, who** name 
is twice carved near footmark 7.. ( Inscriptions E and F). This and tho 
o her footuiark if, are caned a* if they were the fret of some one leaping 
£ tff^ s Into Hen. These are, I believe, the chief oymboU 

connec^ wild, the story In the legend of the SopAra merchant 'Puirnn 
\l km F imitated from Buddhist mnnuticripta by the lata M. 

fiurnoEif, it ls sjiifl tint wJi^n t at the req uest of Puujia (SL PurtiaY Gmitruiia 

▼Jteftrwzss h 0 ', 'i” 1 * «ii«i 

v akkal i <>h. \ id kolin, or the l ®rk-d ress wearer). Accord inn to th e story 
500 m ffom afar, when he was coming from & hermitage of 

011 tim thought arose in hie heart, * Why 

should [ not throw myself from tho top of the hj|[ r He threw hit..«.lf 

£"■ ri Q *’?r t 8 ','* 'r b " V>." 

fai li^ ¥ ® thatthB hill of this etorv U oar 

Padan hill, and that the footmarks (symbols 7 a and 74 ) are tlnwe of the 


h*-Ak iDUto. ml Sachahadhaaot 1 far frem Sap- 

ii ime, Le iGiaiamij J, baresn^,^ fwi i* ^ wquost *f a pri«*t of the some 

badh.uy eonnertiun with Sirtbii^Atj ,« k Hue the name Sacha 

(menkij- in P*dm inaeriirtion £? 1&l6 ’ bW'Uiflvaaatih)' the rtaideaw eF Siddho* 
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Vakkali who leapt ovar the cl til. Vksitkn, the name given in Iis.*cription 
A, ia probably the old name of the hilL The legend calls it the hill of 
Musnlakn, from the sage who lived on it and whose ttmue h carvel on the 
top. Vakkali, the name given in the legend to the sage who lived on the 
hill, is a common noun meaning the wearer of a drm mark of tjarkr The 
question arises, whether this Vakkali wan M insula, or whether Mimah waa 
the sage, whOp to confer hobhcss ou the hill, had tint ay rid ml* connected 
with the story of Vakkali caned on its top. The legend does not explain 
this point I incline to believe tlrat Mnsata ia Uio Yakkait T m fd$ iiaine 
i the sago MumJa 1 is carved near footmark 7 a in one {£) of the oldest 
inscription*, not as a. donor, hut as though hfl were the parson whose 
footmark it k Inscriptions F, G T and I + which are nil of the same time 
and more than a century later than E P seem to show tliat an attempt wu 
made to give a different colour to the story. Inscriptions F and 1 read 
i MusoladntU, 5 which may either mean H given by Hunla, 1 or tnay l>e an 
attempt to make a purely BrahmatiicaJ name by adding jpp Inscrip¬ 
tion G p near footmark; 7 6, seems to imply an attempt to connect the mark 
with the story of If inm, the hero of the RiinAyonn. Inscription J, near the 
trident, which h of the same period* records the name of some one who 
does not seem to have any connection with M mnlm’s story. Inscription K 
m very late, of almut the fifth or sixth century It ib the well-known 
Buddhist formula, and was probably carved by some Into Buddhist visitor 
oF the Mahiyana school It seems to have no connection with the other 
symbols* 

B h one of the two early inscription* (1*t century) runs* 1 And the eastern 
pleasure scat of Kotik&y*/ Kosukaya may he a family name meaning 
+ one of the Kaimhlki dynasty, 1 but it i* more probably a maternal name 
meaning the son of KnusMki It is possible that it may be Masala's own 
name* or the name of some sage connected with Muoaio. Inscription C7, 
J The mountain, the residence of sages all about* 1 is a mere exaggeration f 
an attempt to confer greatness on the bill This practice is common- The 
Joins say that thousands of their sages obtained absolution, tnuAh', on the 
CiiniAr and Shatrunjaya lulls. 

How the various symbols are connected with the story of Musalaka wo 
have no means of knowing. Bunsoiifs legend gives us only the name of 
Musahika, and allows, us to draw an inference about the footmarks. To 
the other symbols it gives no clue. In the absence of materials I do not 
like to build on conjecture, but leave the" matter to future research. This 
much seems pretty certain that the old name of tho Fadan bill was Vanik a ; 
(2) that it wu£ called the liill of Musakala, because a sage of that name 
lived on its top; (3) that the Buddhists probably regarded it aa holy, 
believing it tr> bo the scone of the story of Musalaka* whom Gautama 
came to *ee and converted ; and (4) that as it was believed to have Iwen 
the residence of many sage*, people of the Brihniaftical religion probably 
regarded it a* holy. 

From the inscriptions, the symbol* and the legend of Funita (Sk. Puma)* 
the history of the Fadan antiquities may be thus summarised : As the 
legend of Puma mentions a Brihimuiiiea! sage, and uss there is a natural 
cave on the hill top fit for the residence of an ascetic, it may ha inferred 
that the hill was once the residonee of a Brihmanical sage ; that Rome time 
later* about the first century,after Christ, the footmarks and other symbol* 
and the six inscription** A, B, C, E, E, and H, were carved to connect the 
story of the sage with Buddha ; that about a century later an attempt w as 
made to connect the hill and its symbols with the Bralunanical story of 
iU*na; and that in the sixth century Buddhist* probably regarded the 
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hUl as holy, imi tome Buddhist of the Mahavona school esrved on it the 
well-known Buddhist formula. ' “ 

Kfllva r vil logo, t wo miles west of BhiwndL has, half buried under 
^nnd, nn inscrdsd stone 2' 7“ long by 9" broad (tll d 8" thick The 
inscription is m twenty-seven linos in the bevaruSg&ri character To th 0 

§£““<* . i ! !° >Kg~ittr » i kL™ 

1 D ^ W Y “ t ‘ v «• 

«Sf!S; ,Sl* 1862 —«* 

About a mile to the west of Kulvin, doge to the south of the 

Jh’Sjft.r- T 0 ™ l,ndlixi l,ills - to toe east Bboi hili 874 feet 

high and to the west Kachor hiU in feet high. Their i,t, raeS8 to X 

dff^sasrd'rjs sc k ifirrsa 

Sprinkling of 4*d and Io53 £££ 

Kid™ n f JU'ii"' W i * ,ere ^ R!!Vem| quarries, and, along the 

^ hll |*- al »« two-thirds of the way up. mi* a low L™ 

Itf *?“» haa sP li * i«to largo boulder. At 'the north foot JK 

well h^Ltd? b£BLFZ2 ^tJ 0 * P£rB ' « ttHeu *W“* » round 
7 i V >UJjd l and dftswd of earth, it is about seven feet 

JPjStlrt d r p, , i ^ of oW ffiOrtarlo** bricks! 

A nttk ti> tht west &re Cttnulatums of r*td brick walls im tl oi<f kvi-t* 

gSSvSSpSSfSS 

modem briefc-kflns. Besides +Iif- nln i L ? ? quarry acd the traces of 
foundations, and, along the west crest of *h -, ■ ^ eHi are old brick 

if roughly tot as a «tain^- wSi A ' ,S , ‘ "Ti ° f 'TP** ” 

left, near the source of *Zfl *L*m a~ S? ^ ™ tt ’ * little to «* 

two mouths and the other wid. one mo^. ° M 7^ 

3 F o^ v ;j r in- ... j , , * HOUWL iM mouths oirtmure about 

it™htfarrr as? * t i *i~i »• *«•* ss 

carved atone piltar which Benina to br.1 “ & ^ riL p men ^ a *'eU 

eleventh or twelfth century. ’ to * UrAlimonical temple of the 

level plutealTtheX! oft'miK’ SSL ftW bn ‘ ck » i,?! ' f j 3 11 

Ist-ifi. SSatti 11 ' w ».r s 

block of trap, about ten feet Wh nn J ,v* . ’ , n ’ ons Hfn(M *fh round 

into a ’ cell or J ^ Utt "™ t ^ Wn ImlWed 

high. The iJSjw —jrr , r^ aj " “>■ * «■ * *■ *" 

NiiddJi', i..wE door (afamt S'x*? fi-?” Tt “ th<? 

broken rock bench about two feet broad tk! T> g ^ k raM a 
™t The cell conmiands a brautiful ^*» pl«n and roughly 
L’(his, past Katvin, to the p, afe nf Kii 2' ’ ' Vw4hl * low-linked 

AW a hundred paces to south V Wi hills, 

WutJl - r^tonps fifty feet higher, is the 
Wh,cb wnemwis hwaSd'u^nj, fr0m tJlt mcKt(rn hrieks 
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kill top, bare and flat, except a few small bushes. Near the middle of the 
hill top tb* foundations of a wall of rough undress ed stones enclose a 
space about a hundred feet square, From this square space a brick and 
stone mound, with a base about ninety feet across rist-J about eight feet* 
The outline of the domed brick sides is in place* well preserved, but the 
upper part of the mound is gone and on the flattened top are the founda¬ 
tions of catttc-keepers F or other hillmen T s huts. In thn middle! of the flat 
top a round hobs about twelve feet in diameter was dug, four and a half 
feet through brick, earth., and rough atones, to crumbled trap or wurupn 
No relics were found and no .signs of a centra! brick chamber. 

The mound commands a beautiful view. North-east, over the white 
walls, tiled roofs, and wooded gardens of KalvAiq stretches a Imre plain 
broken by clustem of trees and a few rounded hillocks of trap to the 
dim level wall of the Sahyidm. West from the Sebyirfris, along the 
north-east horizon, stretches the range that centres in the huge cleft lack 
of MihulL To the north and north-west, in the control distance, through 
rice Hats and salt wastes, between low tree-fringed banks, wind the 
graceful links of the brood Ulhaa The river winds into sight about three 
miles north-west of Kal yin, and curves south-east along a channel about 
three-quarters of a mile bread. Xcar Kalyan fort it turns sharply to the 
wmtf ondt passing close under the hill foot, with here and there a shallow 
tide-race or a patch of bore sand, holds west for al»out tw o mile*. It then 
winds to the north, and* again with a rounded curve, sweeps bock 
to the south-west, losing itself for a time, and once more stretching west, 
like a long w inding lake, till it disappears beyond the wild northern crag* 
of the Peraxk hills, Among and behind these flashing links stretches a 
wooded plain broken by low rounded hills. To the north rise the steep 
wooded slopes and sharp peak of Kin a hill; behind Kina to the west ore the 
pointed Yajrih&i ]ii33s- and from them low spur* loud west to the high distant 
r.i\.±-■ !•«•:.: r -h in the miitidvd h-ud ■•■f Kaiuandurg. West, Wyetid 0K& 

broad bright coils of the HIM*, gleam* th^ Th&no creek, and, over the 
creek, rises the long waving line of the wooded SaJsette hills. To the 
south-west a lake-like stretch of the TJlhas, with its fringe of light green 
maiigrd ves, brightens the tree-studded rice fields, stony hush-land, and udt 
waste from which rise the bold crags and the sharp cut create of the 
Penik hills. To the south low bore hillocks and the tamarinds, mangoes, 
and brali-palms of village groves, stretch to the pillar of Kamila and 
other fnr-tiiF Panvel hills, In the south-east tower the wild Imre sides, 
the deep wooded ravines, and thn high splintered erects of Malonggad and 
Tavli, and far oii‘ over rich rice hollows and barren uplands looms the 
dim oven line of the Sahyidim Closest hand to the acros-s a narrow" 
rocky glen, rises the Bhoi hill- About two-tli irds of the way up is a 
scarp of rock cut into a small cell, and, on the flat top, rises a knoll with 
a few scraggy bushes and a large masonry plinth and heavy ling pole, the 
tomb of the MtuolmAn saint Ibiwa Bom. 

At the south-east foot of Kacbor hill, near the south end of the glen, Lh a 
plain reek-cut cattle-trough about IT 6 HF x | J V 3" deep. A\-nut fifty 
yards north, cut on the west face of a rough trap boulder, is a rudely ran ^i 
image {l r 6 FF xT") of N%)ha or the cobra god, the guardian spirit of the 
G&vluj, It is human to the waist and Iwelow the waist ends in a snaWs 
winding tail. Round the In-ad is a circle of five cobra-hoods, Al>out 350 
yards to the north-east and perliaps aliout 200 feet up the steep west 
foots of Bbm bill, is a ^ma|| plain dame-roofed cave (10' 4 FF *8'7 FP x if 6 r ). 
The caw is unfinished probably been of tho cracks and flaws in the rock. 
In the floor about two feet from tho back wall Is a hole {TT F * 1‘ 3“ *3"\ 
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,T*j?v v e £f k ,M;l T d the hole is a ™H rK£as a* if for on imago 
1* * lA 3 ^ ^ b P va ** “ v «f “toit 300 yards to tit* south-snst and 
perhaps 100 feot bigber, *nmgli undressed stone wall surrounds the bare 
Hot bill-top. The wall encloses a space of about ninety pares from ewt to 
ond 150 from north to south, rounded towards the south and panted 
m the north. Except inthe north, where it is about four feet hkh. * six 
feet brood foundation is all that is left of the wall. Inside of the wall the 
lull-top is tore, except a few patches of stunted brushwood. In the south- 
*? attene< * al »it eight feet high, the remains of a 

^hc- TT i whose base seems to have measured about 
i^K fWt 'T ^ 85, 1 Xt J budt ° f bm ' k *“• “rtb* will, in places, is faced 

KtofthTlS ^ r “ aed l Btwws - wert i* w^thlr.wom almost 

iiU the face of a rough stone wall. But on the less exposed east and 
north, about h vo feet from the base and thr™ feet from tfieprreent top, 
«*- traces of a terrace about live feet broad. On the flat top «« a few 
weathcir-lieatea fig and Mendi trees and some thorn-bushes, and, in the 
south-west comer, on a modem masonry plinth about t wen tv w > „ 
hftren and three feet liigh, b the altar-shaped tomb of Dawn Horn. 1 7 

In the centre of the mound, a round hole, seven feet in diameter was 
dug through seven feet of earth and bricks, with Occasional bfestonc* 
down to crumbled trap or mnmm. There were no relire and no tmere of 

t^T\ T? en 1 of *?“ yu * to ? a shalW mnaA h,Al ^ ol.„ 

twenty f„. t across and three feet deep, b said to have ones Wn 5l ™ J 
About ten paces to the west of the l**e of the mound b a brick and So 
feundatmn about fifteen feet square. The middle Inn, ffSfi 
tlfteo feet below the surface and brick and stouts thrown up ^Afemt 
twenty yards further west, level with the ground, b n ^afe-h s/ patch of 

psrbjslfe sSrofat^. ° f ^ “ d "“* “ "*"*** * «*-. 

J>own the steep cast fact- of the hill, a rigzag trout leads about 100 ™«l. 
about four feet broad. The work to Itave bS stored f 

* “»S.XaJ 

I si KrI) in p about 100 varilfi sonth-eut of t!ji a Tmt-plforu r,. t « 
mound about hinlL ft W » i V ami stone 

S SSStiSSS&gm 


was an Arab betujar of th-; Unm OAi- ^ 11,11 ab, f ,lt 1 J0 yean ago, Hr 

aasne of BAwu ffU because be u.adfoTmv£. ZTl * df ’ lhfls - Hb hi* 

al|Mi known a* Hal Vsnm Orth- iJISJ? K? T f? t,wI the jinnic of Hu, Ho fe 

The tomb and plinth worn built about six ivinaaw** TJ, 1 * *° 1,0 ‘ti 11 afire 

Sss** * ■ «r-A a. &j&*jsss Wk’triss 
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mound of brick and undressed stone about three feet high and eight 
feet mirms at the base. From the east side, through brick and earth and 
Home undressed atones, a passage about three feat wide was cut into thw 
centra of the mound. Ln the centre, on the level of the ground, was found 
a double layer of large bricks as if the base of n chamber. Below the 
under-layer of bricks were crumbled trap and black earth. Xo relies were 
found. From its shape Pandit Sbagvfoli! thinks the mound is of late 
date, perhaps olioti L the sixth century. 

In a field about 200 yards uorth-ca&t of the Traveller** Bungalow, close 
to a ruined brick well, ia a brick and stone foundation about thirty feet 
square and two feet above the level of the ground It seems to have 
supplied many of the bricks used in budding the welL 

Sevens! of the MmaLmAn tomles at tins north end of the Shcnalc Lake 
seem to bo built of old brick. 

About if mile and u half uorth-oaafc of the town is Bhariv or Gandiuiri 
hid a itare atony knoll about 150 feet high. In several places near the 
west liase of the hill ore traces of old brick foundations And* at the south 
end of the hill tops nrfs the foundation* of a rectangular stone wall about 
twenty-two paces north and wuth and sixteen piiceaeasfc and west To the 
west an* a few old bricks and a hole about four feet deep and twelve fmt 
across. About 200 yards west of the hill and about 100 yards south of a 
cactus-hedged plot of garden land, apparently the l>ed of an old pond, is A 
round mortsrless brick well about nine feet in diameter. 

On the river hank about a mile north of the fort* and perliaps 300 yardu 
north of the Rosslla Fond, is a wooded mound on which stand a Largo 
ruined stone mausoleum and several smaller brick and stone Musa!man 
tombs. 1 * In the walla and foundations of the mausoleum an? some dressed 
stones apparently belonging to a Hindu temple. Brides the old stones 
there art? brick foundations on which the Musalmin stone work is built* 
lines of bricks may be traced under several of the tombs. The older 
building must have lx?en of considerable sixe, but the mound is too thickly 
built over to show its form. 

Kanher. One of the stones in Hie Collector^ garden in Tbina was 
brought frotu Haulier, fe u miles north-east of Basaein. In the beginning 
am be read 1 ShaA Sammi *; the rest is worn away. 

Karrinja- On the top of the Bronagiri hill is a rock temple much 
resembling a Christian church. Xoar tins temple is a reservoir. On the 
gate of the temple wall an? figures of the sun, moon, and Gan path Below 
the temple la a small roek-cut cistern of fresh water with a square mouth 
closed by a stone lid. 

K&m&Ta. The inscription mentioned at p. 1% is of four lines.* In the 
second and third line* can be mode out the name 1 MiJuji Gombhirriv 
ThAndir/ The inscription does not seem to be more than a century and a 
half old. 

Mahirn One of the inscribed stones in the Collector 3 s garden in Thirtn 
wag brought from a step-woU at Evelve Mahirn. It is of reddish sandstone 


1 Oh tbs Ga*t bank of the RuoMa pond id a group of woll-cirW \l usalmitn tumb* 

on n wfrU-bailt but ruined masonry plinth. On the west tomb id engraved in Arabia 
letters : Ayti yiuff ^ad*dtt awd bulgAatin : Lntomi feyrttn 1 - \\d-4un#ti ma unto 

tjc^r ij/uji, Thb may be triraalntcd 1 Oh ' gatherer of Health, without provision. (for 
thfr Jttntv to thn next world}, for whom dqst thou father Wealth,, ein^e thou start 
die",, Mr„ Ghalam Muhammad Munahi. 
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4‘ long by Q" breed and 10" thick. The inscription is on two faces, four 
linos on one face and six lines in continuation on the other face. In the 
beginning is the year ‘ Shri SKak Sameain 13U* (A.n,12d!)>, Norm of the 
rust can bo mado out except two names,, the illustrious lyarandev and the 
illustrious XArandev. 

Mulgaon In June 18S2 s Imurd of silver coins was found at Kundivti 
near Mulgaon by Hr. De-Almeida a landed proprietor. The coins are all 
of the sstnr Mug, The letters of the legend appear from their form to bo of 
aliout the fourth or fifth century. The coins are struck on the Ks ha trap a 
coin pattern. The legend read's, ‘The illustrious KrLduiardja, the great 
lord meditating on the fiv-rt of his mother and father.’ Aliout sixty coins 
Waring the same legend were found about ten years ago at Dovlina 
villag« in BAglin inXisik J another hoard of them was found in 1*31 in 
KalWdevi in Bombay. Krishnaraja must have held Nasik and the North 
Konkan about the fourth or fifth century after Christ, [t appears probable, 
m suggested by General Cunningham' and Mr. Fleet, that the king is the 
early lias lit lukutn Krishna who ruled from about .vd, 37,3 to 400. 1 

Panvel lias eleven temples, throe dwjb;*, four mosques, a synagogue, 
six ponds, and four rest-houses or rf/sinmidii*. Of tho eleven temples one of 
Vimpdksh Mali id ev, built by BAiAji Krishna Bipat, enjoys a yearly allow¬ 
ance of .t- (Its. 20). Of the other ten which have no allowances, two of 
Ball,if call vnr 11abide v and Rimji were built by the same Bildji Rdpnt; one 
of Riuitohvor was built by Xtighoji Bbote ; a second of Ramji was built by 
Saklatsing Khodesing Jamidir ; one of Krishneshvor by Bipnts wife 
Kruhnibii; one of Bildji bylliinidis and other traders- one of Vithobu by 
Sonars; a second of Biliji by Voids and Thikurs; one of fjtkshmminiyan 
by Prabhus; and a second of Rimeshvar in KolivAda by Kiraim AH the 
three Muxalrtrin shrines enjoy allowances. One of Fir Knnuuali enjoys on 
allowance of £11 1 tly. (K.=, ll*i and 51)4 acres of Land assessed at £10 
11#. (Rs. 10M3) ; another of Fir Bilu Mia has an allowance of 24 
acres assessed at IS#. M. (Rs. 9-5) ; and a third of Fir Shilm Jamil lias 
an allowance of 4 A acres of land assessed nt £1 19#. (Ra 1 9 . 3 . 3 ). Jf one 
of tho four mosques has any allowance. Three of them, built by tho 
Mu sal min community, we the Jimn mowjue in Fit! I street, another 
m vajhe street, and a third in Rliusar street The fourth in the 
Khumlvida wm built by !>Mu Mia BAln Mia Riut. Of the six ixmda, tho 
\ad ala built by Biliji Bijiat has an allowance of 10J* acres of land 
as&fcssed afc £ 1 1(Ri 17-4). The others, wi rhout altowarns*, are the Isrile 
built at a cost of £8000 {Rs, *0.000)* by Karomri Honsrij the Bbmbay 
merohnnt, who built the steps leading to the Elephant* eaves ; Krishnilo 
v Knslraflrfi wife " f B apat - Devil h" built by Bildji Riput and 

Nakhoda Rogc ; and two otto re LondaJe and Dudoto whose builders are not 
known. Oi the four rest-houses, one Rdmjichi built by Sakkfaaug Khodesing 
allowance of IJ|S aert* of land assessed at£2 17#. d 
i?* "7 -l ™ the others which haw no allowance, one on the Vadila 
pond Wtobmlt by Bi iji BApat ; another in Vajhe street was built by 
Bahantriv imimh Q» ; and a third on the total* pond by Karomsi 
Ifansraj. Across the Godto river, about half a mile east of Panvel, is a fine 

faS IntlT hU ^ , m ifSi„ fro, 5 ,MaJ ‘ ind ““niripol funds, the local 
fund contnhution being £400 (Rx 4000). The dam founds the water of 

Wid"' " f ° r Uear T * rallCl W,d a1on * the banks is some fine sugarcane 
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Pelar. One of the aton*^ 111 the Collectors garden in Th&na wag 
lurou^ht fmm P?]ir p eight miles north-eiLst of ik^in The atone is 3' 10“ 
long by 1* 10” brood and b' r thick. On the top are the sun and moon on 
either side, and between them an inscription in eleven. Tin re. The year 
h lost The kiin^ in the illustrious Arakesvar, perhopn -the tenth iSUahirn 
king Arihealiaji, of wEloiu a oop^-pUt^ Iim been found bewaring date 
$h#M 239 (jLD.imr).i 

Pulu SoELEtla. The following details of the caves nre contributed 
by . Pandit BlmgvinliJ I nd ra [i, The eaves are cut from east to west* Cave l 
(38 J x 23 1 ) broken and without sculpture. From the tracts of partition 
walla there seem to have been four ctlk. Cave 2 (22x I8 r ) seems to have 
been a simple cell with a ri^moir (W xT^ In front of this cave are 
traces of on outer roof. Cave 3 is n cell ten feet square with a 

veranda bo th» left and a gatew ay hieing north-west. Cave 4 is a cell 
twelve feet square,, with the gateway fhcmg north west and two iwk^nt 
bmichre in its right and left corners Cave 5 is a ten feet square. 
Cave the best of the group, has a Ml (Tp i' x W) with a central shrine 
at]J two skdu cells in the back walL The roof is supported by six pillars. 
Of the two innermost pillar^ the left has a sculptured image of the goddess 
Mahijchnmrilirii or the Bulfalo-de-rnoii slayer, and the right ho* a similar 
figure of another goddess, 'flic •sculpture of the* pillars is go-wb probably 
not later than the eighth contrary* fn a recess in the book wall, 
where the object «f worskin is generally placed, is a pit about five feet 
de^p. This pit was probably cut as a place to meditate in, the ascetic for 
whom the cave was made apparently having belonged to die Vo<j or 
Meditation School. 9 The gateway ..f this cave has a good general vh w 
of the country at tike base of the SahyMm Cave 7 is a cell (lif x 12') ; 
cave 8 ia a cell five feet square with a reservoir {3l T u 2^ F ) ; caves & and 10 
are broken cells ; near 10 is a cistern Can? H is a broken cell. 

FuElj, sjjflt ‘Powlee in the maps, im probably the Pilee of the Braun 
traveller Nikitin (I I TO J right days from Chau I on the way to J tumor. 3 

Puri, the capital of die northern SilihiiM (ili\ 815-12G0) ami 
protwbly of the mmyrn (a*d. 584), has not been Identified. The earliest 
mention of it is in a copper-pinto of a ik 584. It is there described os Puri 
the goddess of die fortunes of the western ocean* ltesieged with hundreds 
Ol Klilp^ 4 This description show a that Puri was a coast town. Of the 
possible coast towns TI Lina and Chau I may be rejected m they appear in 
inbcriptidn.^ in w hich Puri also occurs Kalyin and S^para may Iwi given 
1! P ^ unfit for an attack by sea* and to Sopdm there in thi- further objection 
dint it is mentioned in an inscription in which Puri also tMscura 8, There 
remain Mongalpuri probably Magitban (Sfc Maugak^thina) in Sikettc, 
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Pgtlp Son'ala 
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rear. 


’ A-iitk R^ir^a, L 356 367. ! S» ,bnve, p. 290. 

. , e . Chin], and went by lanrt in tlj’htdiva to fj]t« tn tbn lb£tn monntaim • 

file m t«i daji (n Omnri (’(, and frtim that In-li.ui town to JimnoT (Jiumir) in 
“ $*¥*. Mwor'a bffii in tb* XVth (Amtunr; HiUtnk' 9 
* bid. Ant. V. 70 , 72 ; VI] L 242 , 244 . 

**“ llaearchiM. L 357 3 fl 7 ; lad. Ant. IX. 35 . 33 , +* ; «,* wt nnnobliihed 
wpih'r.pUte nl Anorijit in ilio p^„, M ioii of Tan,lit BWriniiL F 

*t?T | AttL tu I 35,4+1 In tho Shriknnthi (Mh (1134-1145) Stmira u 

£Ktoh™lr?tn h " which A^nrlilitya tbe Knofay, tin? wot hi, dclegiito 

nr fiHM ^ f“ r - ^ n - Br ?°»> Ai Aw. X If Extra Number 61 . cxr). From lt>u 
(SrttnHKBbenehto, 25th Mty ISS2) th»t Sap4m w U *„« of th« 
J V plrMitjlL The yitd,b*n Sting, problblv dill rcide nt 
Pnr? e B0UJ ^ tb( U '“ i,seemfl Sopir. 

s \Mi —SI 
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Ghiripuri or Sonuipuri. that b Elephant*, Rijipuri in .funjira, and the 
village of Puri near BasseitL Neither Magiihon nor HjjApari has remains 
of aii oU i capitail L Puri lies al^ut 500 yards south»west of Manikjiur 

fir llas^ih Road station. Its fulJ name is fejiirl to be Bsrhrijipm*, but it is 
generally called Puri and it is mentioned us Piiri in a Jlurriths diroiiiclu 
of the siege of Bas&cin in 1738,- But there nrc no signs of oh! remains in. 
P r *" e and no large ponds nr other marks of nn old city. Its 

buildings may have l«x;n used by the Portuguese in fortifying liasseln, 
but it is unlikely, if Puri wu* a place of consequence, that all trace of its 
former importance should have disappeared. In favour of Gbfnijum or 
tsaiiiapuri, that is Elephants, sic ibc remains of the brick foundations 
and brick wells which have been found along its north imd north-east 
shores. There is also in the Gujardt history' the KtimirpAl Charitro, the 
description of tin; SilALAra ciipitjJ as the sea-girt Shut&iMMidpuri, a name 
which is unknown in the North Konkin but which mav be a forai of 
ban tap un. An o ther reference to the ‘ lords of ihe islands' lielpin" the Ut 
or south Gujanit chief Strap |W Part I. p, 436), seems to Wong to the 
buaharos and favours the view that their capital was on an island.'* 


Sa nder, three miles north of Bassein, has an inscribed stone 3' 4' long 
■ ’’ hronrl and 1 3 thick. The stone lay in n pond under two feet of 
water, nnd the letters are therefore well preserved. The inscription is 
entire in twenty-two linen, the last two U-ing half line*. The letters are 
old MnritliL The inscription is important. It is dated Hijra 366 (a.d. 
l.loS), and has in the third line 1 in the prosperous reign of N'Kvak L*ro (!) 
the lord of the western ocean'. Tim rest is not clear, Half L mi!,- south 
of the pond in which this stone was found is another small pond called 
Helhiv, where was a slab of whit* trap 4' 4 1 long hv I ' 1" brood and 
8 thick. 4 On dus top is a water pot, Math, with the sun to its right 
and the moon to its left. Then follows the inscription in twenty lines, the 
List four lines rubbed out and re-carod on the nihlied surface. ' Tin; king's 
name, Jetugi, occurs in tin; fifth line. He is called the Grandfather of Kings, 
m|ajwmahi anrl Konfean universal monarch SonkoHU cfttikrii rcirii, 
titles whuh show that he was a SilAbira. The date is Widm sdav the 
fiftcimth of tho dark half of .1%A t 8k*k 1177 (a.d. 1255). His ministers 
are .Jin t. dayiprabhu, Miyinlyai, DAdapmhhu, and JosaminAyak. The 
donee is the astrologer Khoidev to whom a grant is recorded of a garden 
in the part called Nivayi within the limits of Staffer nil™ The lost 
are hard to make out, A high mad, nijpatk, is mentioned, and 
m. mg more u said stoat die astrologer Kluidev. Mention is also 
made of a hrad-cpiarter station NAgapur, prclmbly the modem Nagtan port 
K^in^vr .“** ° f fort \ seetns probable that this port, not the 

o a i -igaou or Nagothna, is the NAgapur mentioned in the Anantdev 
inscription. About ten yards from this stone lies n broken Nandi 


tl » “piW of the uswnd Silihim king Putoahakti 
D f n™ Pt “ Kaahen cave ,8 (me abort, p. 177 : for ItAwittlatl »W p. 3161, 
rab.fh^! * Jip ° n P™?' 1 tbflt »dll the Slw}.(,uartc P ra of a 

.vJ ™ 1 ™; “l 1 hem™ tome shadow cl royalty hantp about die name, But the 
“5* ita <«*“» *> ‘he south «em S/^agomst the 
V * KAvyetfrf** Ra|.mh*. May 1S3J 1 SAsbthiebi £hliar, 13. 

OemSrTl^ J& ^r^Lt y 'Sr R ; Aj S ' f°- *1 U - ' : 

FUcietp' 1 * JriC ” 0&w * ft of the Bombay Branch of the Boy ml Asiatic 

J lad. Ant, IX, 3S, 44. 
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(2 s 10" xl* * WxVtF) with b*Us mid ornaments. About ninety yards Appendix A. 
from the KatuLi if an inscribed stone 3 F 2 rr long by V 9 bmnd and 7“ thick 
The letters are entirely worn away* The & 3 sH?iirse ap|>ear3 below, 

Sopa'ra^ A second examination of the relics showed that the ten thin SoriA*. 
fragments of earthenware are closely alike in colour thickness and texture. The Rclica. 
One of tho two thick pieces ta looser in grain and less uniform in colour than Thz Meting ikizL 
the ten thin pieces,, hut the difference is not more than is found between 
the thin well baked sides and the thicket less thoroughly burnt bottom or 
rim of the same earthen vessel The piece of middle thickness is doubtful 
it is dark and rough cst one side and hais a layer of white on the other aide* 

It looks like a fragment of burnt bone. But the microscope seems to show 
that it is earthenware, pe r hap s the remains of some alight oroatnentation 
in finer clay than the rest of the bowl It has been suggested that the 
relics are the remains of the begging bowl of some local Buddhist saint 
or preacher. 1 But if the lagging IjowI had belonged to a local mini tho 
whole howl would have l>een preserved. The smallness of the fragments 
and the surrounding circle of Buddhas show that the Sopim relics were 
belxivod to taj pieces of the alms-bowl of Gautama Buddha. 

Belies of Buddha's brawl have a special interest from the resemblance 
between the legends which gather round Buddha's bowl and the legends 
w hich gather round the Croud., the holy bowl of western Europe. Sir Henry 
Yule speaks of Gautama r s hogging bowl as tho Buddhist Gmal* He 
notions the resemblance between the wanderings of Gautama's bowl and 
4 the phantom of tho cup that came anti west 1 ; the cures worked by 
fiaiitarna 1 ** bowl and the western belief that if a man could touch or see 
the Groal he hm healed at once of all his ilia ; tho power which both 
bowla po^i^wl of nourishing their worshippers ; and the belief common 
to the legends that the times would grow m evil that the holy cup would 
be caught to lie&wh and disappear. 3 

In the beginning of the fifth century the past and the future history 
of Gautama s how] were told by an Indian Buddhist to the Chinese 
pilgrim Fah Hum, Tho I nd ian's account was that Buddha's bowl was 
first at VfkkhiiSi the modem Besarh on the Ganges about twenty-sevun 
miles north of Pa trim In Fah Hianfr time the bowl was on the borders 
of G&ndMm in tho FeabAwar relic mound,' 1 In about a hundred years 
(500) it would go beyond the Oxus to the country of the western Yuctchi 
After a hundred years with the Yuetchi it would po&s (tiOO) to Khoten 
east of Yarkand The eighth century would find it at Koutche, 1 to the 
north of Khotem In the ninth century it w ould lie in China. It would 
p the tenth century in Ceylon and the eleventh century in Mid-India. 

11 would then go to the pnmdbe of Maitreya or the coming Buddha 
in Tushitft, Makreyn would say with a sigh, K Gautama's bowl is come/ 

After seven days' worship it would go Wk to India, and a sea dragon 


1 The Times of Indio, 13ih May ISS2. * YuWn Marco Polo, IJ_ S64-SGH 

1 On. tti* d»y on which tho Grid hud boon seen itigiimliAOi could not be wcmnital 
(Borina (tuultl « Mythi* 13). Tho Kandalutr bowl cnood ■kknesa (La M^ricri 

Kindikr, 225), Th? Groat n^port^l piiooncn cat off from food ; it auppUed aII 
kind* of moat jliaHne Gould, 344>*340k Tho CcyW-Chi&a bow] tnado vm msifm 
iharc enough for five [rule's Marco PnK IL 1264). When tho (i™t gwa, Arthur's 
Toldc of Knighta is Jiuolv*il [Coleridge V Intrude iH ion to Furruvall '* Lc Morta Arthur 
nlfU; when the bowl gon» Rnddbim» fade*. (fLwppcn 1 * Buridhiim, L 5SS|. 

* Fah Htaii MW the Poflh.iwax biwL See bdluw, pL 408. 

* ThU prophecy w*u not fulfilled, The PnMwu bowl w.u Uktu to P«nU about 
600. See below, p. 4®& 
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woukj toko it to Ills palnee and keep it till Maitreva wns ahout to 
bewme Buddha. ItjwonM then divide into fear antf return to the four 

SSaltodL^ u‘ h ° m * When Msitrwm 

wT All rf th l i ??r of the Air won Id present him with the 

S. L “ *> “ d ““ 1 a-Ppe-H 

■„ the Christian story of the Craul,* when Lucifer revolted 

tin arthangd Michael cut off one of the jewels of his crown. The 

panted to SW ^ T * l»wl wbid. tli« queen nf Sheba 

offered it t/ pi - 0!E . olL . ^ l T 111 F™ 6 to Joseph of Ariuuithea who 

S tt ^ **"* ® u t PP er - When Christ's side was pierced, 

Joseph caught the blood m the bowl Ho guitrd.d the stared vessel 

5 JTX ST"*’ *? d WM CWI ?“S h lo Europe when he dird, The chnrge 
wJ th^r tlien, entrusted to Titurel, who, uecoding to one S! 

the th^udant of an ,Astatic prince named Pcrilius, who had come 
from the «sat and married a French princess. A fort and t-tuule 

S it TOe l bL 1 !° ,10U! i “? “» ^ rf founded L 

gwwd it. The bowl produced all that could be desired and the siirht 
of it ensured etenial youth. Titurol lived for four hundred “ram Hi! 
suemsora proved unworthy of their d™; tho oXr of ISth«d 
ca6tl i ? W(W twined. Ille bowl begun to flit 
fc, ® pkc f: l 1 ?PP*>«d at Ckmdot before ArthurW^rt, and when 
it withdrew h« knight, vowed to go in s^ of it. It « m L* hy 

" Imeelot, but they wera unworthy to tondi it* According 

to (lie English vemmxi the only knight who was bmvo moudi and on re 

ruler of the mystic city of S™, till flt Jn.,1 with the howl his snirit ro^ 

PerriTal^l Acc ™ dtn B German version tho successful knight was 

Permn] who went with the l*w| to India to the court of p mM o u1 
Smne of the details of this legond. u GenZ^ThS 
nrny have bwn brought from thy east through itun i *' 

Kwl CX At nt tbl h L *'r ranB .r mll, J With "toriaof Buddha'S 

,. rt _ . I'awmblaneo seems to !«■ only m the surface 

s^waras * wjtfifcaSS 

4 Jj* 1 '" 1 ™ 1 Hian, 161-163. 

liaed «**the Uto^tf’tbc'ridi (Bark^O^^ * ^ ,iw P ^ 

tWigrail(thatla-Saur^rcal«rroval lilr.wi i „r■ A D ■ .)ths, 3eJ). Its other nania 

the W„ Md th~M rftet *’ *^ E frt>m Utt Cllrirti “ that 

. ^"K ^GouW’i Strange Myti,*. 343 , 

to futnivaOV 1*^Mortr Ii ,^* I *3 rCtlta, ’dp6’* Intnidaction 

, * J„hn', k StWl ^ 339, 341. 

^S^MifeSfferA.'g^-TSSsSVatlf'"™ 

SK*’ «* o~i i. <ta iBasssaassss^s 
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my uthcr relics to represent the tnm alms-bowL The story of cho disposal 
of Gautama’s relies Lb simple and natural, and diffijra little in the Buddhist 
book* of the north and in the Buddhist books of the south. The story 
must therefore be old and h probably based on fact, 1 When Gautamfc, 
feeling that death was near p wished to be alone, he found it liard to 
persuade his loving follower* the Litchhnva or Liiihnvi princes of 
Vabihdli to stay behind 3 Touched by their love he left th^rn Ida alms-bowl* 
After Gautama's death, hot the city of Kusldiiogar or Karin, 4 a splendid 
pyre wn* built, and when the pyre was consumed the sweet. pe&rMike ashes 
were gathered and guarded by the rulers of the city. Seven neighbonritig 
kings disputed the right of the people of KjwhtPigar to keep the relics.* 
They gathered armies and surrounded the city. The rulers of Kushiimg&r 
refused to part with their treasure. A battle wu* imminent when a 
Brahman quieted the rival kings, dwelt on the disgrace of shedding blood 
over the ashes of the gentle Gautama, moved them to religious tTithnaiasm^ 
and, while they' bent in worship before the relic casket, slipped into his 
turl&u the right tooth the most valuable of the remains, and divided the ashes 
into eight equal shores. Hie kings carried away their shares,, and o&di 
in hit? capital built a mound over th** ariic^ Aceording to one account 
witkm twenty years, through the influence of the Pntrmrch Maliakasliit^ip^ 
all the relics except the Kajagraiua share, were brought together by Ajatafsattm 
king of Magndkn and a great mound was built to the Bouthnist of 
HijngriliaJ Aftur about two hundred years, the emperor A^hok, in his wwl 
for the Buddhist faith, overran the hands of the eight kings, opened serai 
of the mounds, and took the relics,* 


1 The Chmsw pHgri m Hi Wen Thsang saw 1 pillar at K nahinagar, where the iton of 
the distribution of fianUmn’g raha vu Jolien'g Hlw«n Tbiing, II. 34S. 

Thbpllar ™ probably y old y the time of Anh-nk, periani one nf Mc4 k » pillarm. 

* \ amhili ij Iha niD«lm Be*arh tw€nty.*ov^n luilisft north of Patna, 

1 Beol> F*h If ion, 05, Aeconlltig to Bool thin (turf Wu engraved on a pillar near 

A 3. 11- ll F I I lb T^I4a=_P ki.^ m ■ ■ ■ T n fa ■* i i iw i! " hT 4. !l T 1 '■ R ■■ u “ - — — —■ 


Livbhavii of Vainhili, the Bata™ of AlE*k*ipp£ the Kiundu R.-im n^4 thn 
RnUtin^nn H»P Wctthadipa, and die MaJliyajns of PAvn* Hardy a Manual of Burfdlmin 
(^nd Ed.). 364 n Bhtlan Topes, £&h 

J * lCtT y 3i from the northern hoeika in Jdlicn'n Hiwcn Thuuig, TJ. 34fi- MB 
, 1 5r- 31 : wur?KI m Hardy 1 ! Manual of Baddhum ftod Ed.l. 3t7"-305 ; 

fmin Chinese iouwi iu Beal X F*h HEan, 90, TO J fmtia a Chinese Ceybn book of the 
Seventh wutary in A*. Hen. XX. 193-106 f and, from Thibet *:n™ by Csoma do K<mm 
m ■“ Kes XX 1JL A ninth monad Was built (sy the Bnkiunan who divided tho 
t “P yesMl in which t^e aahea wan ? DHtnmL 11 only a Man nil f2nd 
«*b™ i BamnePi Introdortiim A I’Hurtrins flq Buddhism* Indian. I. 3^ A 
tenth mound wm built by Bnkhmaua who got no ghat* sod went to the l orn in l- nUew 
and iramd imthvrjnm* asha and CftfiL BenT* Pah HUo. 93, Foe Koni KL 
2on: Jnheni HiwcniTtjun^ II. 332, Koeppen^ Huddhbtn. I. IIS, C«ni 

in Ai, Kea, XI. 31*5,317. Cunningham (Bhlln Toptg, 30) give* the foliowino 
Kmrtm^tkto of , the ten relie mounds : JUj&fTTiha^ capitaf of Mai^lha bv 
Ajdtwtto ; VmiihlUl or Brwh north ol Patna by So Uchharig : KapilTw^S l^tWeen 
Qndh and Gemkhpur by the ShAlcyft^ ; Pwimagrimji near Cookhijur by the Karjialoj - 
Wetthadipo of Bflttiya by the HrAItmaiu ; Piva west of B««rh by the MaLIiyiuu ' 
and hnjihmi^ or hill* between and Bewh by the Mafllytofc A ninth 

Was raised ow the charcoal At Pepphdivano between Kapiivoatn and KnahanAm hv 
the Mnnyuu, and a tooth by the Brihffiin mediator over the ve»tb m which hd 
measured the nriie*, 

* Cunnmghim'. BhOsa Top**, 30. Sir*. Summi™’ Itiitoitv do Roqd&ui. J76. Othor 
lltStsm "r S™ 7 1 ^ 0,t, ® rtil, 8 ot U>e »li« by king Ajitawatta. See Koeppen'a 

* Aehot vpareJ one of tbe moiinil* wiiieh he fonnd SQMded by NiifM or IW.-.nit. 

Fkh iW, 90; Kcmtuuit il Foe Kone Ki, 227. AcoOrdin/ to, HoHy i Manq*r! 
366) the rrfw KOUkda were bail! at tiijagHba, Kapil*. Vitah, A», kap F ^ 
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tn huii7XV m In<, | lA ' ^5°“ w ™ Ith *** “«e tluuri £ 100,000, 1 was asked 
tob^mwKcmot.nd. 'IW *m offer*! a share of G.uuW, *dL and 
irere promised that the ment of the work should beloju- to the dtT and not to 

w|U| « ’«4,ooo*Lu tM h wS budding. 

for iJ)>, ,! “ d 0f * pmU, ‘ d,v|d * id The ^ica into 8*,000 parcel*, and 

T * T ®f* lritt a ^tAoimd Jid. and four caskets of 

gold, of silver, of crystal, and of lapis lu^Ii tw of gl ok* A set oTcXS 
and a rase wm K ,n t to.each town whet** mound %» building aSllJm 

5S 5 r ^ • <**«. ** «t far off KL £ z 

'*■ “ b ih ” **« ■*«- — 

teliisi dtafc^JSnl that fragments of Gautama’s bow] formed part of the 
t r . ™ **7 Afiliok. The rt-ason of this may be, that after Ashot's 

time a mystic meaning attached to Gautama’s bowl T^Twt 

Bfc xatfji* 

*• STS 

ttJ’sawiw 25 -WSWS 

of the ovn ^X l.^ wfaah 1 . the su “ lefffittds overlie. Still, in spite 

?ss? Er 

ft* «ar sL-atrii 

" : £?K 


Iml'i-Aryaa, II. 413.*TtJtlitt X £’ ' * “" J . ,IQ " 1 : 


Other acenoata m the r*|fu mo and* 

InJft-Irjuu, IL Accrtfrlinct 317 * ^*WU WSrcsi in MWa 

toDQBdi At fiefcArh iW riUii i Ajhck knocked down ibu 

hjijiii!t nothing. He tfiH ti,™ Mtl Keqttem*™, And 

»baUt ttSad. l 5 the .' ,llft e\* f JbUM. He 

Where tliu relics had been hi/he’ SS ™#n n«rly in dsipair, Wna shown the riTo.ce 
Rlby which showed that he hv£ w/ftiS i“ fla< “T* (Kijoenhs) and found the 
traudariiji, 3;&. * hail I*lh fated to open the Wonnd, Bigamist's life of 

J ~ “amber in jad^iSf”* 1 ltnii!HJlt1 B°ld pieces, JulWs Hi wen Thiang, ILL 

Hiweb Th*aj^(j^^ 4 ^f“ nwuf * I,,tl II *Wj; ■pirifc* end demons according to 

Jg m Meml 

Setca into tweliie, ixirhatw the »[- Wl n i£, , • f 1 “h H! an, f 0& Tho nuiriticr is 

Bhilna Topee, 90 TK «v«, plaacta and the twelve ligua of tho Zodiac 

tiStfAA 4 xx - 1 & 3 '»w» 

According»Hw«« Thsaag, It. 418. 
that IS »t-mt one pint. Hilto «& ci «ll«" m one of tho oioonds wu 03 ctittUUm, 

accot,liig^^^‘“^ n a , ^ f ™^*Bt in an incident who** historic vales ™, 
mrideat, HodtlhaV retUrsT hv . Will , *“ *“?****“» A*hok, Bat the 

*^n«^m^Tjno B * and a^grie 4taSRJL*Si urH" 1™^ ** hw ' cn - to 

: ifky or 
. Mfm*- 
Th*y 
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In addition to the clay or iron Ikowj, which Gautama used during his 
lift? and iit fits dmili left with the Lxchhavis, two sets of mystic or 
allegoric bowls are connected with passage* * in the life of Buddha, Of 
ihv&e mystic Iwjwb one set is of gold and the other set is of stone. 
Gold bowls are twice mentioned in connection with Gautama- Brahma 
received the infant Gautama at the rime- of his miraculous birth into a 
golden bowl and bore him in the bowl to Indra or the sky. 1 Again in the 
marvcd-bden passage where Gautama overcomes the evil Mim r and 
becomes Buddha,, the lady Sujuta brings him the milk of a thousand cows 
in a golden IjowL 3 When Gantanm ftnbhoA the milk he takes the golden 
howl and to test hia supernatural power throw* it on the w ater. Thu 
IjowI floats up the river T till it strikes against the three other golden IjqwLb 
which the three former Buddhas had thrown into the river alien it is draw n 
down by the Niga king the lord of the water- 1 

The atone set of mystic bowl* was given to Gautama by the four rulers 
of the Air. When Buddha hod overcome Manb two merchant r who were 
passing were warned by the spirit of the wood that Buddha was in the forest 
faint for food. The merchants brought him pirchod grain and honey, and 
Gautama would have taken their offering, but he hod no ImwL At once tho 
four Power* of the Air, each from his quarter of heaven, came Ifcearing a 
golden bowl. Gautama would not use gold: they brought him silver; 
hiker also was too costly, and they brought him stone. That no envy 
might stir their hearts Gautama took the four stone bowls, laid one 
inside of the other, and ate the parched grain and honey. 4 

Of these two seta of mystic howls the gold bowls seem to 'be partfl of the 
sun-poem with which the chief events in the life of Gautama are overlaid. 
According to Senary the golden bowl in which Brahma laid the infant 
Gautama is the sun, the? golden bowl of the Atharva Yed-* The golden 
bowl presented by the lady Sujita is also in Scnart"s opinion mystic and 
port of the sun imagery* The golden bowl b the atm, the river into which 
Gautama throws the "bowl b the water of the firmament, and Hujata's 
offering of milk typifies the sacriUpta which enable the sun to run his doily 
ct>urai\ fl According to S+jnart the four mystic stone bowls received from 
the four kings of the Air arc a variation of the nun. poem and like Sujita’jj. 
golden howl represent the sun/ But the fact, that from very early times 
stone bowls have been shown and worshipped os the bowls received by 
Gautama from the Air king*, makes it probable that after Gautama's 
death begging bowb were manufactured of stone, and a story hod to he 
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differ as toils shape. Cunningham tBbibft Topes* *0} thinks it had an upper part 
and a abort; neck. Arnold fLight of Asift, 1»6) describes H a* shaped melon-wi*a t and 
Kocppcn (t 343) aaji, Mt wp large, round, and pot-hat It ed like fttevpt; fch* ihnpa 
perhaps copied from a skull/ The question of the form of the Buddhist begging 
bowl » noticed in detail in the account of the Kjuduft Civea above, p, 144* 

a ArL Res. III. 383. Sennit in Journal Asistique, IU- 331* 

* Stuart in Jour. As. Ill 310* 

a Seuart in Jour, A*. III. 3L9 i Alabaster's Wheel of the Law, 14A l4d; Kooppq'i 
Baddhiain, I. 5^6. According to erne account Indra rescued the bowl from the Kift* 
king. 

* The atopy » told in JulkaV Hiwcn Thsang, IL 483 ; Foe Kona Kk 

IZ&U Bcfti a S?ah Hum, I2o; wild Hardy a Manual of Buddhism (2nd Ed), 187. 

* Joar, As- IE 39 L t 393. He notice* Olbof references to mystic bowls in the 

icuo-ime of iiaut&mah infancy, and compare* the worship of Krishna under the form 
of ft golden bowl. 1 Jour. Aa. 111. 301* 303. 

f id support of this he notices that, according to one account* the bowls given by 
Air kings wm thrown into the air by Gautama &ad earned to Bmkma'a heave el Do. 
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BCtof day° thcir awmlj «i euh1 why they were nude of atone and 

« j? V 1 7 c! r fl r k hflv,t Jwt> whipped 

CMna W|, &&££'& 

except the Liictak Jtowl \m\ t \ - r , *' f. All of thesD, 

the stone bowk raceksd Uy chimed to represent 

According to Ceylon ae^fL^Tlr*? th ° foar “W ° f the Air. 
Afchok to the kiia* of (Won. 1 tn tPir k mmeratts relics wens sent hy 

*» enrried to ^ T*** ^ ** ^ 

fanr hundnsl years :t Fedi Hinn mJ .i nt *at. Pccovt*red for abogt 

If it ™ nQt b Sen in tlir^ . r n0 “T ti0fl ° f tho ^ 

inter date, *£* » >“* fc at isoine 

Ceylon to China et the request 0 f iL^Ttr' 1 *, ’ ,‘ J, ;! ltur ?' ; it ,T M wnt &t,lil 
Mart® Polo (12SK)> deserd*:-* t>ik i ^ ' Mughal Lmporar KuU&i KMjv b 
«d a ° very b^u^j wfot ^ 

It tvaa neither of jade, capper, nor iXn k *t- ™ f< T , hmr ™ ] J r k ' n f s > 

struck it rang Iik«' £;]s3_s=h ^ Smo f T i -l^ ^ purple ntid gJotey, and when 

w ‘*"» m*. 

EM)^rerK ur Vki.rkani^iU n (h7rijN.r ,r of Tn 1 w fnm0UB s Ml'»n 

India and the great reviver of’fiurIJhkfr i M f nMtrtn iynd norUtwesl 
•id. .1 PaW^iTbaLh™!, . , .^Sl”;'* 1 * °' duliuk 

»™*l ( &rlv in tlJ SSTl^, 0 , ta ? fci ^ “ d *> J-* 

by- the Chinese pilgrim Fall Hkn^ r> t 1°^ vna wen * E P«Mwnr 

hold one and SSSi^S^ £*£*° f . ““«**“*stone, abb to 

quarters. It was taken out e-verv .Lav j " * /-' lcu ”^ llm d« in four 
century, pmlnbiy in one i'dJ?\S t " d *'? ri4 . hl l l P« 3 ' 5 ' In the following 
into northent India, 5 S 

TW g ™ to India (640) it Ua stiJI to the J^T 


TL ° f “‘ ** thb VaJ of i- »oti«d - 

■ MabU-juaia, ogi, . ™ 

: wtt H: ;?^r “ t->- sa =« 

. : h«PP®a’* ftadilhijffi, 1 , 525 . c _. 1 ? Im **“» Poln U. WA. 

■ v’l^ ™ ^ ^ ta-el » 

J ^.r:r^ fiaN£a •«= 

bowla 1 ^ tlJ*r ^ I^tn i mhtAkei, idea Jf/h* 1 or Afi^iikp m thi 

licar, not?S ^ ***^ that tha wt e ° ni1 of Wat); 

»laSSSL’SSi jjar .y 1 ’** t, ™“ 

saaj»j».«h^s?BrS6i.sms»-^^fesrisss^sr 

tow aS5.K_ t ?S' fl f Mpfiiia Biw fln Tk^-^. i ™ hfiE * tb»Pi— : - - ’ ■ 
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fifth, or sixth wmiury after Christ, in charge of Bodhidhormii the last great 
Buddhist apostle from India to Chino. 1 

The Kandohir bowl hna long been a famous object of worship. It 
is still to be seen in a thick clump of ash and mulberry tre* 5 * to the east 
of old Kandahar. It is much respected by the local MuiutlminB* who s&y 
tliat it was brought by His Highness All, and call it Kash-gtilJ Ali or Alfa 
poL It was noticed in 1845 by Ferrier 5 s who describes it as one of the 
mmt famous relics of antiquity* neither more nor less ilmn the watcr-pot 
of Fo s>r Buddha It wag* he says* carried to Kandahar by the tribtia* 
who, in the fourth century, fled from (Jindhir on the Indus to r*cnpe an 
mmaioa of the Yuetchi who made an irruption from Chinese Tortary for 
tin! purpose of obtaining tho pot 1 It was of stone and might hold twenty 
gallons. It wag sacred and worked miracles. The Kandahar bowl has 
lately (IWf 8 - 1880) been soon and described by Dr. Belle w and Major Le 
Mcsrarier^ According to these write rs the bowl is of hard compact black 
porphyry which rings when struck. It k round p about four feet wide and 
two deep, w ith sides about four inches thick. The lip has twentv four 
facets <%ieh. about seven inches wide, From the bottom of the bowl scrolls 
nul late to nair the rim;, wherry on the inside t is a Frisian inscription ? and on 
the outride are four lim* in Arabic ohurucim. The capacity of the bowl is 
givnn at ninety-three gallons and the weight at about thrmipmiim of a 
tom £ The trunk of the tree tinder which the bowl stands in studded with 
hundreds of iron nails and twigs representing cure* for the tooth-ache. 

Tbo L4d*k bowl is described by Cunningham 9 as a large earthenware 
vase similar in shape to the two largest stone vans found in the Bhilsa 
mounds, Cunningham supposed it to be the satne as the spitoon of Buddha 
whicb Pah Hian (4 ID) saw at Kartchon west of Yarkand* and which he 
descriljes as of the same colour m the Peshawar alma-bowl* 

The smallm** * * of the fragment* and the fact that they art of day, not of 
afconc, give the Sopira relics a higher daim to represent Gfetttuxu'c aims 
howl, than these heaven-born wonderworking bowk which have remained 
unharmed by time and changed That, in the second century after Christ, 
they were believed to be piece* of the true bowl seems beyond doubL 


lEgawai's To* Kow Ki, S3 ;Eo*™'* Buddhiim,! S2& A^wmilag to B«1 

(Fa \^ M BrihniAn. did not 

reach China till 33E, Beal lay* nothing of t his bowl. 

i Furrier^ Caravan Jrarwjl, 318 note, 

SFottummIms BO* give hli authority .and the account doe* not agree with Fah Him 

<JF JllWun InBAng, 

an I 2"B 1WllcW ' 11 Ind “ ***** :n * riai 149: “*j° r Kwdrtfc io 1979, 

„ ti¥*^ r eUila ‘? (dater diemoterd T, inner diameter 

T Se*J’, Fih Hun, Id, A* 1 anted by Koeppen (Bqddhiam, I. 526) tli* dacriutimi 
of the Kartchon nod LAd&k bowt* do not ngrue. 

» To tho inrtanccioltfei wwriw-warking power of Buddha'* Wle, which have 
boon given ahoT*, the foUowuiB may be added , A king of the Vtt.tclri d«tef»“ed 
to cany off the PojhAw.r bo^L ff j **t rt on an elephant, but the dZoUtf 

**38*-. g« b .“ l ? J “¥ l h ?™ raaad m ft eight elephants, but the car 

•food fait. The bowl * time for moving had not come, ao che him- wnnhfotwd it mil 
founded a -au-tery BwT* Fab II,an, 38. Out of the OrinZ 
Mtufied fi™. Yule, Marco Polo, II. 291; the Ceyl m bow] brought nun TuntiWh 

3lahAwanj<i' d -+S; the KwnlltvAr bowl cam ricLn**.^, LrMf*Uiifr '>25 

W 1064-53 
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The date is fined by the coin of Gotamiputra II. [A.&. 160)* and, as hsa 
been noticed, the circle of Buddhas which surrounds the relic casket 
means tint they ore gathered round the Euystic bowl which La to lie 
paawd from Gautama to Maitnya, 

The special honour shown to Muitreya the Coming Buddha in the 
Sopira Mtupa iuggegta that Puiti^ the son of M&itriy&iiip the glory of Sop£ra 
■nd the apostle of Buddhism io the Kxmkan may be, or may locally have 
been claimed to be, Maitreja or the Coming Buddha, 1 Maitreya ig not an 
admissible form of M&itr^yauiputm, or son of Moftrdynm; but the 
similarity of the names favours the suggestion that Puma was Itxxlly 
believed to he the Coming Buddha. Tht* belief findi support from the 
details of Furnas life preserved in M. Bumoufs Introduction to Buddhism. 
This story of kk life shows that Puma, the aoq of Maitriyanij rose to the 
highest rank. He became a Bodhisattvn or potential Buddha, and is ono 
of the Urnl of Gautam&'a followers whu will hold the office of Buddha. 1 The 
Idgli honour In which he wag held is shown by the fact Usat Hi wen Thaang 
fouml a vtupx of Purrmimutriycuii at Mathura, which was said to have been 
built by Ashot. 1 At the same time there am several difficulties in the 
way of the suggest ion that the honour done to Mai trey a in the Sopara stupa 
is connected with a dadre to show respect to Purna Puma's title as 
Buddha ig Dhnnnapmbh^sa, 1 not Maitreya. It i* stated 1 that the former 
name of Mai trey a was Ajitn, or the Uncotiquered,. and that he was a 
Brahman, not like Puma the son of a merchant. Farther m the 
introduction to the Lotus of the Good Law + * among the beings who am 
gathered to hear Gautama teaching, Pumaiuajtrayamputra appears ns an 
Arhat and Maitmya as a Bodhi&attva Mahisattvs. 

Since the ahovewas written, Dr. Burgess has stated that Maitreya is often 
confounded with Dhnrmnprabh.4si. ? Dr. Burgcas does not give the authority 
for this statement. H it is correct it greatly increases the probability that 
the prominent position given to Maitreya among the images that surround 
the relira wms due to the belief that Puma p the apostle of Sopam, was to be 
the Coming Buddha. 

The fame of Sopira, nnd*the fact that Aahok engraved a set of his odietti 
near the town, make it probable that Ashok prtaentfld the city with a set 
oi ulr 'Hk and that a mound was built. The form of the present mound, 
so far os it am be ascertained, aoems to show that it belongs to the time 
of Gotomiputra IL* and no other mound has been found in Sopira, But 
i e positum of the stone casket inside of the more precious silver casket 
suggests that it may have belonged to an earlier set of relict 

probable that, like other relira the fragments of the bowl were 
at hist from tune to time taken cut and worshipped, 8 But that by 
r-otaimpu era's time the belief in the symbolic meaning of tha bowl hod 
gained such strength, that it wna felt that the remains of the bowl should 
be left untouched till the new Buddha came to claim them.* 


i SBsaw&» , -«- : s t™,^ B ““* “• «• 

j Fto n, ^!^ tr0d ' ,Gt:ftn ’J !5 i i0± * ** Lota »- iV^ t Tb 4. Ant XL 23C. 

41,156} , wd 

££,?°J the ehW fi^re in ttw dnW 

ihfcrvtare to aEiu v tW ®h*gvais]Ai to belong to toe seventh eenfury, and 

STT“ ****** the ^ded it that 

At th* HmofTmqit Imy w^Li*?k b* left to th* decision of sjcjiwto 

J urijT*d tEut ih.B Itxaita of time to oi 4 fpfh^ aN * in 
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The following additions to the det&ii# given in the text are taken from 
Pandit Bhii^ r B.EiliJ , a pupvir in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of tin? 
Royal Asiatic Society. On the outer surface of the coffer is a dark layer 
like the glaze with which the old Jain And Braji manic images called 
lepya praiintds or varnished images, are darkened and smoothed. 'Dm old 
broken image of tho Jain saint Nemkrith in GLmir h varnished Ln this 
way, and in the Brihinamc temple ol Bet, mar pwiirka, thn coating of 
the old inmge of Ranchhodji aometimes falls in flakva, which, under the 
name of Karol cA*mdan f are given to pilgrims as an object of worship* 
Thifi coating is never used for modern images, but the Jains still apply 
it to old images* It is made from the following seven run tens U Thp iwritt 
of the or Bhorea nohustti, sandalwood charcoal powdered oxide of 
iron or sulphate of iron in small quantities due myrolmbm j*>wder 
in Rmall quantities* antimony, tamp black, and clarified butter in small 
quantities* Theste ingredients are powdered for several days on a block 
of stone by an iron hammer. A thin coating of this powder is first laid 
un r and the image is smoothed by a trowel, which has been rubbed with 
powdered silicate of magnesia or oxide of tin to prevent it from sticking. 
Further layers are added till the coating la thick enough to farm a smooth 
black surface.. The coffer when new must haw been of a bright shining 
black colour. 

The casket and the images were sprinkled with a powder which formed 
a layer about an inch deep on thfl bottom of the coffer anti lay on the 
inmgns in a thick crust of verdigris. Tills powder looks much like the 
mixiure of aloft powder apmieAnw, sandal powder thtindtinAchurna, 
saffron powder k€^trfichuma t and cassia powder tamdlsipntrachurtw, which 
the Kepilese Buddhist boobs frequently mention as thrown on Buddha by 
thogoda There are distinct traces of sandal and aloe \ the saffron may 
have lost Its yellow colour and so cannot be made out ; and apparently nm 
cassia powder was used* This powder, which is called Gamlhadjavya^ 
Yta&ehurcta, or VAsakshepa, is still used by Bmhmans and Jains* Its 
BlAh magical name is A bit, It is white in colour, and is mostly used 
in worship and for throwing nl>out during the Holi holidays. Another 
almond-coloured scented powder is called pi Ji in Gujariti "and ghiti in 
Hindi It is laid In small doth bags or paper covers to scent robea and 
rich clothes. The Deccan afrir, or bukkm, which lb black in colour, is 
used in worship and at religious meetings, such as Bhajans, Kirtans, and 
Hardas EathAs, when it h applied to the foreheads of rial tors . 1 The powder 


iitwn wre ill many cm« predid 0 fid. Except when bwd on separate fiutorical evidence, 
th# calculation of the limits of a fashion is founded on Briilthk materials and is liable 
Us bfl changed by fresh diawvprira, Apart from the qmstkin of the age of the stylo ni 
dross and ornament the evidence of the Sopira relics goes* to ihov Uni all fl.ro at least 
aa early aa a.P. 100. This, is far aa the for^i can itLU be ascertained* is the probable 
date of the mound, and the position of the ralits coffer Ln U$« centre of the nniy tid* 
and the absence of iny sign of opening or passage from the «nrtett to the con cm 
make it improbable that the relics were ever lakca out after the mound was built The 
mm of the stone coffer shows that it was made to anil the Copper casket and tha 
circle of god(. Its position inside of the silver casket and its shape make It posaihl* 
that the stone casket l»lvGg* to an older set of rclksk The rest seem to be of the 
Mm lime and that time seems to lm fixed by the date of the coin. It is unlikely 
that any one should h*v* opened the mound and added the circle of Buddhas withe* t 
tearing inside any trace of wbea nr by whom tho additions Were made. 

i whit* ^ Vr U made from Ike following ingredients: The root of the Andro- 
POgWi mmricatna «|/o F tbo tuber of the H-dyebinm spicatnm knjmrnhieAat*' the 
wood of tbo Santalnm alhnm chttndam, and fllTOWrCwt of the ti*nr of cleaned 
Sorghum vulgare, fiaidea front 1ftrifr, kapvmkithati, and ihajutan, the Guj,vit 
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which the Jains make is of a pal® yellow. It « osod f or WOrahip for 

SE^wSly’^T* 3 ** 01 i “«“' “ d "> ** 

\Viththe eight Sopira Buddhas the row of eight Buddhas in a fifth- 
a K)VC ™ d “r™y of Ajaiita Cave XVII. for™ an 
• I . 3 1 n 'P fl ™f' n - The eight Ajauta Buddhas are of one size, about 
twelve mohoa high, m panels eighteen inch™ l,j twelve. All are «at«l 

h 11 c f h,0, l B( *“* ^ behind their backs. Except 

iliutrej-a, wham long tmsa hang to his shoulders, alt have closer™Jd 
eur> or woolly hsir rising to a knob on the crown. AH wear the 
antics robe. In soim> of the figures tho robe i» drawn over the left 
j ;I llJ alV1 1 I,S tb j n | ilt st ° ulH *er ho« ; in others it rovers twth shoulder; 
r “*5 **?.* Ro^n,, *• ^ of each is 

LSSl w , "SL , £ Bnde . f t hl ? L Mi **«• The eight figure foni, 
to umW bnZ' - t w ° UT °^ tH ^ Va T » wheat colour 

hL SdS. TOe l SI?! “* *7 W “ k ' ^ Fha ^ *“«* the colour 
, * he lllj3 £* Buddhas have also a white brow-mark which the 

th^foii*rtefcfh w,d a Wt of *mn[l figures under 

the four right hand Buddhas also differ from the flower scroll and 

the figures under the four left hand Buddhas. The figure trt 

ti,e Ct)min g Buddha, Ho is painted^in the act of 
P^.ing from K-mg a Bodhisaftva to he .Buddha. Hislkin iswHhlt 

tri r k Wt i m JT S jTT* 0n his H<- » dressed 

the nb ° dmvrD ov * r th ‘ ! I** shoulder, leaving 

Si ^a ^SLT ¥f *<*" 7° °™““* ®f n Bodhisattva. a 
p tm ™' ™™ 8 ?’ armlets, and anklets. He site in the 

thigh "with °ni!iT in f P ’!7 i0ll i hiR , r ’ 5ht i|JHld OVw or resting on his right 

rest™ Jis C TTl f T n’ . r ^ ^ •>* * iL}l palm, 

S^Slto’al * “ J "'“ "<i. -ft* «IS I...h 

SStShM:? - - i'aj R <Ma 

rS^rtsS^H® 3 ? «srt£r St 


“J«2* Wthsseed. of the 

the f’inuiI deodon drmildr, the tuWr' of tho r rfemullJI “ n ' l,e * dowi., tho W(W«I a\ 
rlowot hod uf the Ctnronbvlln. IliP^Cureuto, K-rnrobrt teeftore, the drael 

<‘»nlatni-,nuiik “ d th& ,rllit ,%f t|,E ' >*lett»rii 

ssa*^ “• TX'riiiKe^sr'^r 

1 The J.L. . „ ., ' 

Hffrnn, moek, and J^teWnTj^T^Tlj ! ’T fi) r f*»wbAepo. k mid ref Fuid.lwftd, 

» Voi-y *nul|| ,|iiu,trn„. Th * U *‘ ,Wo 

>i I lifj^ rifego >4 RAndalu . Jj ii i^Fhp>h |nd w^ fr ^r»n?n^ f*n a it*no 
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the dfifioi/ainnc/ra or Blessing Petition h the right band raised to the right 
shoulder, the palm open and held slightly forward : the left hand in the 
lap open ami with upturned palm His tree looks like a banyan, but it 
hus no air-roots,. and may be a pdkAtidi or pip?% Ficus infectoria On 
Kanaka's right is Krakuehchhandft, who, like Kashyapa (No. 3), is 
m the Meditating Position. He ia black with ft white robe which iWfl 
to the neck, covering both shoulders. His tree is the jftfMi, Bignonia 
e imveoSena On Kr&kuchchhanda s E right is V'ishvabhUp black in hue, with 
a white robe drawn over his left shouSdor. He sits like Kanaka (No ? 4} 
ui the Bluing Position. Over llifl head La a Hunch of long deep green 
leaves, perhaps of the wfio.fr, Joneaia naoka, hut they sere difficult to identify*. 
On ViiHvftbho's right is a damaged flgure of Shikhi, blacky with a light- 
coloured robe that fastens round the neck, covering both shoulders, Like 
K ashy upa (No. 3) and Krokuchchhonda (No 5) hig hands are- in the 
Meditating Position. His tree has dbappearwi On Shikhi s right is 
Vipashyi* black T with a white robe drown across the left shoulder. Like 
Shakyamnni (No. 2) his hands are in the Teaching PoaitioiL Above his 
head hangs a launch of sdi leaves, Shoroa robusta, representing a portion 
of the tree under which he is sitting. 

In connection with the Sopir* resiles two points roll for explanation. 
Why were these articles placed in the stupa t What guided the builders 
of the al*tj*a in the choice of the articles and of the materials of which the 
article wars made 1 First aa to the number and the materials of tho 
caskets. The idea of tho builders of the stupa seems to have been to 
enclose the relics in seven envelopes, «mh more valuable than the one 
outside of it, Thus, there is the clay and brick of the mound, the stone of the 
oofftr, and the material of the Eve caskets* qopper* silver, stone, crystal and 
gold, each more valuable than the covering in which it i* enclosed. The 
stone casket scents to break the rule, and it is difficult to suggest an 
explanation. It seems to W plain sandstone, but it may stand for marble or 
for some other precious material, L 

Again, what is the nironing of the gold flowers which were found in all the 
caskets, except in the stone casket t In India the throwing of flowers is ft 
<sign of welcome and worship. When Buddhas or Tirthankars gained perfect 
knowledge, when some gffaL personage is bom or dies, on the Acid 
of victory, or when a king enters hLi capital in triumph, gods and men 
cover them with flowers The custom is referred to in the Mahubhamt 
and the Rdmfiyan, and in Buddhist and Jain sacred hooka Another and 
a very early form of the practice was to mix gold flowers with real 
flowers, or to uso nothing but gold flowers, for fold ia the richest and 
most meritorious of offerings. While the images of the gods are carried 
in procession, or while the wealthy or saintly dead are home to the 
burning ground, it is still the practice to scatter gold flowers mixed 
with real flowers, and to leave the gold flowers to be picked by the poor. 
Again on festive, religious* mid other great ocrofiionSp when a ruler seated 
on an elephant passes in state through his capital, persons sit behind him 
and throw over hia hrod gold or silver flowers to be scrambled for by the 
people* So also w hen s vow has been made to p wmmt a god with a 
particular kind of flower for a certain number of days, on the last day of 
she vow, instead of real flowers* flowers of gold are pm tod, as gold is 
the richest of offerings. The flower* in the Sopfira caskets wem place d 
there m offering* la the relies. How did it come that flowers were laid 
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in «11 the «uk*te except in tie stem? casket f The ceremonial observed 

dmo^d 8 ^ ^l IC * ln lhe f ** mmB <* have been this, flowers were 
dropped over the pieces of earthenware and the golden caskot was do«d 

flVW ^ he S° ld<m ™* W,t ■“* Hie costal casket 
ttSt k h f W i ^ct w M d«e<f Bowen wore rtrewu over 

t, but they had to l>e taken out as it was found that the stone casket Btud 

^ t0 ? t '^ llt 2 y to Ieave n™ 61 for Bowers. -Again, when the 

,7*7 WWS n'“ Wl flo , wc r a wenj trapped into the silver casket, and 

2? ttSTSS* T Se? the «W ««** gold Bowen were 
again strewn. The number m the copper casket was spedalk Ian** a» it 

deluded the Bowen for which there ,44 no room in In 

tte a °'‘ l!r5f tbcf5 we «? the thirteen undrilled 
iTuddhl ^Hr^ 1 ^ 7' s" ® Wl ? etH!C ** tod Powder, the gold image of 

«!! ilS ° r ° ° f wm ’ Md *1*0 P»tch of gold leaf «id the 

77 ttotmgt to the &*gm£te of earthenware. The 
777 7 dr,nfHl ttflriat ^presented an offering of seven jewels ’ 

1 * he dnl 7‘ at “* ea P rt>lwbl >' rep refuted the offering of n m^kW the 

Sd laSfte^ W 7 “ °f™S °[ inceaS4 ' - th * «lvor wire and' the 

gold leaf were offennga of motel ; and the coin was an offering of money. 

bil[ h monL? lj *r^ rtW ° piWWO l^^ ^ fot,nd in tLo ftrnhma- 
hill mounds the discoveries at Nigpur and at Dbnmikot and the 

ZStfSE*"**!"* ra ° nnti ' ) aud circ| t , s in Europe make it 

stet™ b !nt tf W^ r tn Tg f’“? T 7 U ^ rth r™ain 8 at Brehmrhill.* Tie 
‘“I thht tho 01 Urj bewn stones in burtol 
T? does not prove that the builders were ignorant of the use of 

St! 8 EFT!** by , the «* Khasiis of Eastern Ben^]“ ho 

though skilful iron snwlters and probably u^tteintod with 

SSTSSat 3 ^ QBdnMSt<] blot?kflantl Pil^ru of stone m memory 

fex?oVt&Kodsand I Tf7 * *° *** notes in the 

6!^™ .^/ d 1 Ian riadQ 9tone According to W i| Mp -* 

ami t m 1 . * r**® cf mountaineers inhabiting the hills west 

same authority the Kd^nd ° f ***• "^rdingto the 

*S 5 S£ 

the ™ tract ofSSiSikot^r A ”%*?**' 7 ** to 

Krishna and JauSSKlSotoSESf °T the mo,lth rf ih « 

P“rtflr aMfe^ 1 ° 1 , the ruby or otrfjitfya, tho 

emeudd or From what L* 1 ?* ta °r mmtd, mad tha 

to have bwio allowed in tbo choice of the u,vo^l ^ f* 31 *. P** 1 wSty atems 

Bhilas Topes, 298. CtW,oc s[ *° rsn predotta atones, g* CojjUibghjun* 

Awrivati cimSfwwhich*!.^ ^ ttwwa di dn tofla are given later on. Tie 
the centre hut near the aide opposite aj, i **” °P en * li 1 ** in 

Moniiinjnta. 343.33?. • In Ku ro pTe 61 ,Un «* Audefjtpft* 

toe circle iifatones sometimes near the ed 7 t *’ 1> (b ? 4X,vf,, y if remnics Under 

Meoumente, 264.26«. In ntb^uae, 7^ d ,“P dow *' «flde StCfte 

^ 4 '^a-rits; i^-K 


b.t.^kS^’.rs'T.T.'^r T 1 '. —- ■« ■ 

opiiheticnmimforIbBdead Tyh>r a ?* * £o >**™™iartmble (•. 

‘ '“ m “- “«. »• k . jss.'ssi 
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formed part of the same ktngdom os Sopn.ro, soon after, if not at the tilots 
when the Brumu-bill *Umes were inscribed, Abont font miles to the 
Kouth-enat of the town are bn ad reds of atone circles apparently the burying 
ground of the people of Dh&mikot. Tho Dbwtuket circle Y&ty from 
twenty-four to thirty-two feet in diameter. Unlike the Brahma-hill 
atones, wbieh am the bases of small mounds, tho Ajnravati stones stand 
oat from ibo ground. They havo an opening at one fide, anil opposite 
the opening, near the other aide of the ring, are two or three atones 
which seem to mark tho sepulchral deposits, Dr^ Fergasson thinks that 
some of these circles are of great age while others ftto not more than a 
century old. He formerly thought that tho rail round the Amrdvati 
*tup* wom a deveki potent of the mde circle; he has since come to OTMiider 
tho circles rude copies of the rail , 1 * Of the use of the circles, there seems 
to be no doubt* All that were opened yielded funeral urns and bn nit 
bones . 3 4 

At Jonopani, about fire miles west of Ifagpnr, tho northern slope 
of a line of low b&tidt hills is covered by bn rial mounds* The mounds, 
which haye weathered down to a height of three or four feet* vary from 
twenty to fifty-six feet in diameter, and each is surrounded by a circle of 
undressed basalt boulder^ They seem lit ho much like the Urnhum^hijl 
circles only larger. Inside of the circle the earth is pressed into stiff cky 
difficult to pierce and mixed wish large stones. About three feet below 
the surface broken pieces of red and black pottery were found, and, 
under the pottery T iron tools, an iron snatftc bit and apparently atimips, 
and a whitish earth, probably the remains of bones* Mtv Rivett-Caraae, 
who opened the monnds 7 wits satisfied from their condition tliat they wero 
very old , 3 But nothing wAfl ascertained about the people by whom they 
were made. 

Besides these stone circles and burial mounds at Nagpur nnd 
Dbaruikot, which seem to lie tho work of the flame Retls Kola or Ronds 
who made the Sopira circle*, rude burial mound* have hern found 
in the south Deccan ^and in north-east and south-west Madras* These 
differ from the northern circles in having the remains enclosed in rudely 
built chambers.* Sir Walter Elliot believes that tho chief builders of the 
south Deccan and esat Media* sepulchres were the Kumrobors (Kta rumbas), 
who were powerful near Madras and Uonjeveram from very early time* 
to the eighth or ninth century, and of whom a wretched remnant remains 
In the Nilgirisund about the roots of tho Suby-idri hills 3 Kad*h Rul 1 Mr* 
Babingtou’s name for the mushroom-like chamber-tombs near Kalikut, 
suggest* a connection with the Rods, But the resemblance is misleading 
if, ns Mr. B&bington states, the word Kodeh K\d is the Malayalam for ait 
umbrella stoned What gives special interest to those rude sepulchres ia 


l Ttvr. atiit Serpent WoraUp, 1*3 ; Elude Slone Monument^ 4?4, 475 ; J. R A. 3. 
111. 143. Hl4 two vjewi do nut seem incoEuijrttUt. Thu mdo Kol circle may in * 
time >if piwu and with foreign help Have-developed into Lbo rail, And &pb when 

foreign help wu withdrawn and power and wealth pawed ft way F it n»y hatfu fallen 
back to the original rough circU-. 

* Trw and Serpent Worship, 151* 3 J- A. Soc. Beng. xlvisi 1-16, 

4 See papers by Colonel Meadowa Taylor and by Sir Walter Elliot, quoted in Rudo 
Stone hbhftunient*, 44S - 47S, and in J. A. S. Beng. alviii. 1L. Of tha diHtribnljon of 
these rude stone iepalahrea r u far aa at prtnest reopnlcd, Mr- Fciguaauti gives the 
following mmiMij i They are not found north of tha Vindhya range of bills. They 
occur iomawhat nparady in the Godavari and more commonly in the Kfiihoft val]eya F 
They are found in group* *11 over Madras, especially near Con jev eram and on both 
■idee &f the Sahyidn* th WQgh Kobnhator to Cape Comorin. Rudo ^ tone Monnmeati, 
475 ■ 47£. Compare Caldwell's DravidLan Grammar, 2nd Edition, *93, 
s Rude Stode JbmmaeBta, 47& 1 Trana. Bom. Lit, Soc* EIL 343-341, 
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Uaeir close resemblance to some of the burial mounds, and open air chamber 
tombs or dolmens of North Africa and Wyskm Europe, 1 

It baa bun shown in the History Chapter that, though they have 
rwrtcd to hold a prominent place, the Kotb continue to form an dement 
in the Konkan population Kod appears as a Murathi surname, and 
according to one account, as tho name of a distinct community on the 
Thica coast about fifteen miles north of SopAra.* * The targe funeral 
urn carved on the tops of the pdtiyds of memorial slabs which, probably 
as late m the eleventh or twelfth century, were so often set up in Tbi&n, 
seem n a relic of the practice of enclosing urns in sepulchres or burial- 
mounds* The old practice of building burial mounds or cairns and 
of laying urns in them seems also to ex plain some of the present Kotik nu 
funeral rites. The burial new ice of several middle class Konktrn Hindus* 
notably the Kunbis Prabhua and Fachkalais of Thann, includes three 
chief observances, On the spot where the dead breathes his last and 
where the body is laid a Lamp is kept burning for twelve days, ind h 
during these days* offerings of rice and of milk urn left in or near the 
house for the spirits use. On the way to the burning ground the bearers 
stop, the bier is act on the ground, and the chief mourner and the 
bearers go to one side, gather nrnall atones, heap them into a cairn a font 
or eighteen inches high, and place a copper and some food under I be 
■bun or hide them near the cairn* One of the stones of the cairn, 
generally a small pointed stone, is chosen to rep resent the dead. This 
stone, which is known as the stone of life juishada, is taken by the 
chief mourner to the burning ground and there need to pierce a hole 
in a jar from which he lets water full in a line round the pyre. 1 Then 
the stone is either taken homo or throw u into water. At the burning 
ground, for twelve days after the funeral, offerings of rice and milk are 
left for the ttsc of the spirit. The food and drink set for the 
tipirU, in the house, under or near the cairn, and at the burning 
ground, seem to ®hnw that the present funeral objiurvaucen include 
traces of two rites older than the main ceremonies at the homing 
ground. The milk and rice offered to the spirit m the house seem 
traces of on early practice of house burial* So the stop 




to the burning-ground, the building of the eaim, and the offer mg of 
money and of food nasm traces of former mound building. Urn burial 
is still occasionally practised by rich Deccan Mat'd this, who, on the thin I 
day after tho funeral, gather the inahofl and hooea in an nm or earthen 
pot and lay the m in a raised masonry tomb 4 In tho Konkan the only 

l Rude Stone Monument*, iST5„ 3TO - r Joeu. i S. Bung, xlviii, 11 -13 ; C&14wd3'ii 
Dravidian Gramm ar* 2nd Edition., 593, 

t Later Kcuunte from E^lvi-Mlhim Apeak of the K»d« it a of Kunbii, 

not a.3 a separate L’u.uimimi ty. The Minihti.br of Mlkim. 

* Dcacfiptioiii of memorial itOttfti or pdtiydx ajx gfrall above under Klz ar and 
HhAhsiiRiT, 

* With the miniature cairn* and the atone of life may bo compared the miniature 
stone chamber* like a box, in which tho Mala Aram of Tnarancor place a small etna* 
which ia believed 6o he the ■pirit'a dwelling place. See F*igmWi Itud# Steii* 
M on amenta* 47 0. 

* The Xdtfiri Todda atiH keep, or tilt lately kept, the practice of burning a body in It* 
old dwelling houEt Tylnr'a primitive Culture, II. 2*? .47- Other cxau.plca or bciuae 
burial on gitttiin Spenrer i Principles of Sociology, L 2ll w and in Tylor a Primitive 
Cultarv, 11, 2*L Among the Rnuiane m tho tenth century a nick Tr.*n wu pat in a 
vepante tent with food and drink If he got well he eatna back. If he died they 
horned Iran and hi* tent, Remind 1 ! Abad-hda, Leix. 
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true® of the practice seem* to be the temporary burial of ashes m m um 
until the time comes to take them to Benares or othfcr holy place. The 
pot* of food that used to bo left iu the tomb for the uee of the dead 
&urrivo id the three Email jars (£' X 1*) called which, mi the third 
day after the funeral, arc, with three small cakes, left full of water near 
the burning' or bury Log ground. 

Near a well at. the south end of Nil Dongri are Hire fragments of carved 
figures from some pre-Musjdcuun temple, ih&j are said to have been 
found on the hill when earth was carried away at the time of making 
the railway* There te a small mound on the top of the hill with some 
cemented stones, apparently the re mai ns of the small Portuguese fort. 

On the level of the basalt pillars, across a ravine to the east, a cluster 
of large stones stands oat from the hill side. From the other side of the 
ravine they look like a circular monument of unhewn stones. But 
examination shown no tmeo of artificial arrangement. The stones are 
an outcrop of the same basalt dyke as the pillars on the western spun 
At the so nth-west base of the KAkshi hill m ft broken laud-grant stone 
with a rudely carred uss-curse hut no writing. Near a Mbir hamlet 
about half-way between the Nil and Rats hi hills, that is about two mi lea 
ea .hl of Sopira, is a small shrine to the goddess Mahans iri the cholera 
spirit. The emblems of the goddess arc three roughly ronud stones 
covered with redbud and about four inches in diameter. The ahriiio 
which a bolters them is made of three elato-Kke slabs of yellow trap, two 
side slabs about two feat long and a foot high placed about two feet apart, 
and a top slab about two feet square* This rude ahrlue U interesting 
from it-* re^ifibloneo to the open-fronted chambcr-tombs or dolmen* 
of north India and west Europe. These Mhars have lately come from 
Raluigiri. 

Besides those mentioned in the test, Dr. Buiuesfi gives the following 
references to Sopira r 1 In the RAmayaUt , * Then go to the western 
qua t[ e r, to the Surashtrns, the Bahlibiv?, the Abhiras, Shorparak, Fmbhita, 
and DvArAvati (Dwarka)/* In the MuhAbharst, 1 Thou tlso very powerful 
one conquered ShurpAiftk; thou let one go to SburpArak dwelt in 
by JAmad again (FsrshurAm) p the man w h o bathes in the Himstirthawill 
obtain much gold ; s the altar p my son, of the noble-minded Jumftdagui 
at ^hurpiruk; thereupon SAgaru (the ocean) fashioned forthwith 
for that JAmadsgoya the ShurpArak country occupying the western 
face of the earth 5 * he who fasts for one fortnight, after bathing iu 
the waters! of the Nariiadn and the waters of NhurpArak, becomes a 
prince . 1,1 In Jain works SopHni is variously written Soparayii, Sopdraka, 
and SopAr, and referred to as an auspicious city in Kmikunadcsh where 
the Jam teacher Yajr&fleO (am. SO-80) converted the four sons of 
Jivdatt. The^ clour sons became the founders of four families Jut,* Thft 
celebrated astronomer YurAhmihir (i^n. 500) in his chapter on diamonds 
calls the Surryshtra.n diamond ccppe r-colon red and the Sopim diamond 
sable. 7 

To the identifications of Ophir given In the text must be added Sir 
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» Inch Ant. Xl + 23S23?. . t 

* Gwtrtal&’i R&m&ytua, IV. 47, 53G. ShnrpArftk d«« notocculf in thii piuaagc m all 

MSS. tee Eim&yis. 

J This ii tli fi 1 BLnitLTthi iu ^hcirpiirnfra 1 mMofloBtd in Uihivdii 'i ICVH-TS ptiou tn 
KMik Give YUL See ab*v* p p, 320. * Sluk i Sanskrit Ttx^ L 455 

» MihibMrftt* IL 1169 ; 1IL SIS5-W3, 81*37 ; XIL 1781 S2; XIIL 17&S. Tb* 
Mftrkpiudt.ya PurAo tneutiani Shnrplr&k ms a country 'm Aparint (Chapter IviL 49]* 
Compare Aw BhAgvat Pnrin p X. 20, 70, 

- JulT. Ant XL m* 29a,294. [ Jour. R. A, 8. (New geri«Q p YXL ISA 

a 1064—5.1 
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floury Bawlms&n's recent identification with Apif or A pi mb on the 
tmifttlimfl. close to the island of Bahrain on the west coast of the I'ersLUn 
GnIfJ 


Tll&'Etck Six COppcr-platos fastened together by a ring in two parcels of 
thrto taichj wore found in 1787 while digging foundations in Thinafort-* 
They record a grant by tile tenth SIIAbim chief ArikeahjirL The names of 
the nine earlier chiefs are given nnd Arikeshsri is described ns by direction 
of hi$ father even in childhood going with his nnny to Snmc^hvar 
(Snmnath Ffttan?) nnd offering the w hole earth before the god* The grant 
in of the villageof Chav ini r(P) and the district of Tokalwila PaJiika(F) to the 
illustrious Tikkapain, non of the astronomer tb* illustrious Chbintapaiya, 
inhabitant of Sbrmthinak. Ajuke*ihari is described as having mads the irift 


having mad# the gift 
after bathing 4 in tho opposite sea 1 on tho full moon of KiirUk (October- 
November) Shtik 830 1017) f^ingahi SitrmtUaat t when there was a lunar 

ecb pse. A rik esliari id desc ribod ns governing 1400 Konkan Tillflgcfl, the 
chief of which was Puri. The towns of Hamyaman (probably Saajtiu) and 
Shritsthinuk (Tbina) are also mentioned. Arikt^lmri's ministers were the 


Ulufitrions Vi^Lpniya and tin- ilimtrionrf Ydrdhipcuy*' The Inscription \x int 
written by Juiibn T nephew of the great bard Nngnlaiya who lived in the 


royal nftkee. It w r as engraved on plates of copper by Yedapaiya a son 
MaadJHfpujjL 


About 1830 twfi other coppcr-pbiles were found while digging a gmvo ip 
TbAna and sent by Mr. Bo ill hi to the Honourable Mr. 'Elphiuntone, They 
are dated a d, 1272 and 1290 and record grants by Knnkan viceroys of 
tlie ninth Dovgiri Yirinv RAmchnudradOTj better known as Rrinidov 
(1271-1808) whom Ali-nd-din Khilji defeated. The 1272 grant in by one 
Achyut N&ynk 1 the powerful western prince 5 to propitiate divine favour 
on the illustrious lUturhandradov* The dato is Sunday the fifth of the 
bright half of A*akwn {Septonitar-Cktobor) 8hak 1194 {a.d. 3272) Angira 
Snmvatoar. Tho village granted is YAvlnin the Konkan in tlio district of 
Shntashaathi (Silsetto). 5 The grantees are thirty-two Brahmans, who are 
to employ thumsclves constantly invoking blessings on Hamchandradev 1 
The 1280 grant was by the tflostriouG Kridisehlcv, govermng tho wliob 


-- —J--™,, p governing i 

pmvmce of thu Konkan under the orders of the illustrious Ram 


(Ramclmndradcv). Tho object of the grant in tho prolongation of Rim tJ 
Uh t his preservation m good health, and the incranso of Ms wealth. The 
viltagu granted is Anjor in the district of Kbejuna W arnirif?) and the 
grantees are forty Urilmmna^ The grant bearadnto Tnesd&y the fifteenth 
nf the bright half of Vaisbdkh (AprtLMny) Shak 1218 (a.d. 1280) Viwdhi 
SortMakar* 


Utan. Three knd grant stones were found about 1835by Mr. Murphy 
in Salsctto. Mr- Murphy writosi, 1 One is the fragment of a grant in the 


f^ S3X Again jrt this irlentiEratiim it u»y bo 

lE&V h ™' R of trade in tho tbno »F 
i."™- Ul 4$8) I that therefore in Solomon* time there W»i 

™*W*~*r**h»™i iwrf., «d 


tl_ «JZZ JT*i iV ' v avjji viiragg in fiovi^n milM north of r l lino- 

It SSK£ , i 2Mar.s , j!»“ Tb? *™»H 


I*, - 4 . ■* “ h™ dwennoom me ih 


_ _ i • _ j'* r " sum eireJSEB, wmi me; ten tin iorv«&-i 

Mr. WrthKn in Jour, 11. A. 8. (Old V. 1 S3-187. 

«* Th. vallap-'it with its 

tniniKL tnjMure. ■ulrl I^ er 8 1 *"’ l'«"bop. w«t«r nnd forest tree»> 

’’writitioii Up w*il ^ U ‘ The nuitM rsf the forty eranteet *ro givtn in the 

^ 11 r - 1,Wli “ D “■ Jour, U. A. . 8. (Old 9*ri«,>; v. m.iss. 
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village of TJtaa in Salsettc from a prince named Keshider llaja 10 tiicjonr 
of ntir era 1047; the others arc simitar gtuta ta Utan and Veoor 
(VeurV) from HaripJUd#? in aj>. 1099 and A.D. 1100* The laarb two dates 
are apparently incorrect, for there is a difference of ten ytsira between the 
names of the yearn as they stand in tha cycle {S&M-vuteur) and the ligand. 
The grant, dated a.b. 1099, asserts that there was an eclipse of the moon 
on the day on which it was written. All three name the Rijas os the 
descendants of a long line of ancestors. 11 The names of the giutm cop* 
respond with the names of two Hilihfr* chiefs, who, according to present 
information, are numbered fdadboen and nineteen, hand grants of Hanptldjftv 
the sixteenth chief hare been found dated a.d, 1149, 1150, and llu3> 
and grants of Keshids?, the nineteenth chief, haw been found tinted a d. 
1203 and 1238. These dates do not tally with those giroa by Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. Murphy's Gnat dote (a.d. 1047) ia apparently wrong? If his second 
and third da-tes nro right {a.Pl 1099 anil 1100), Haripilder (1 r ) will 
come after the fourteenth SUaimra chief Auautder, whose grants bear 
daUi 10S1 and 1094, and between whom fcnd the earliest date (a d, 1138) 
of the nest known chief Aparitfitj* (L) is a blank of forty dour years, 11 

Va'gboli- One of the inscribed atones in the Collector's garden in 
Thami was brought from Y&ghoii a mile wetit of Bopani. Ibo stone ia 3 8* 
long, V P broad P and 7 J thick. The inscription csoatuiued fourteen lines, 
hul none of them can bo made out. Even the date* which can Us traced in 
the first line, ifl illegible* 
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s TfWja. Bam.fleofr 8«, I. 13S. 

3 Use Aafcitdav copperplate meatifflia thra kinp. Chliitfairij (a.d. lMT) AMlran 
and Muninium (A*n. 10 GO) bat none of them am be identified with the Ulan Kahtdax. 
1 Sec Thtei Stitiiiticil Account, fart L pp . 422 - 427 . 
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Atdji SondeV - Shiviji'a gcoarai (16489* ISO. 

Abdlll Bahrain : Arab mtuianary, 230, 

Abhaya Mttdra : Blessing Foaition, 331, 412, 413, 
Abiagton : Captain (17SO), 221. 

AbiiN fragrant powder, 329, 333* ill and note l. 
Abirin s 313, 

Abtil Fa iX : [imi, 30. 

Ab-nl Fidd - Amb historian (1273-1331 1 302, 331, 
33d 

Achola s 34* r 
JCthiopia : 3-2. 

AgisM : 12,11,314, 31$ 3S2, 3S6L 

Agri - 2131 

Ahavamallft ; SiLthin prince, 3S3, 

Ahmad L s of Guj«*t (1411-1443), 357. 

Aitkan s Mr. JL H.p 250 mie I i Mr* Rus&tJ] + IS, 
364. 

Akldli : tqmb,56; hot iprtlig*, 374 
Akurli: 2, 51* 101, HE, 

AM ud dln KMJji: OW-tSi^ $4,302, 4lA 
A1 Birnni i Arab traveller {1030), 302 note i, 32L 
Alexander : Mith«ill point, 237, 26$ 2SI ; the 
Great, 86. 31 mu L 
Alt Adilehfth I Htj Apxw king {1665}, 4 $. 
AliMg^nrt.2, tt,!3ML 
A1 IdrM- African traveller (1153), 321. 

Al IffUkhri : teller (050), 321. 

Alp IMn : 302. 

Ambilika = Buddhist monastery, 7* 11$ I®> 170, 

Ambarn&tb t tempi*, 2 $, to, 112 , 213 , 333 , 3i$ 
Amfrik&; image of, 341. 

Ambi?li reave, 9.10, 

AmboU: $1$ HO. See JugenhvaH* 
AmoghTaxah: RAahtralcuta king 1877)* 149, 173* 
177. 

Julian da : SbUtyamani'a disciple* 170. 

Anantdeif rSOihta ruler (19S1). 370. 403- 
Andhori : railway station, 21, 203* 22$. 

Angelo ■ MLch^ll. 

Animala ; Mitberin* 253 253. 

Animal-homes: 49,52. 

Annathhatra 1 brcad-bnuM, 201 net* % 203, 
Anquetil dn PerTon ■ French traveller (1760), 2, 
£* note 2, 5$ 37. 92 note 1. 03. 135 not* 10; 
jTiwj^ piinn of Erniheri caves, 157-1132 ; 220 note 
9, 22T7. 322, 360* 

Antonio do Porto rFraticiftcan friar (1534), 1, 42, 

135 note S r 150* 192* 22b, 353. 


Apax&ditja ; Silihiramlur ( 4.11 113$), 105, 321 1 
(a.d. 11S7), 112, 3S7. 

Aparajit; Sibkla ruler^x** 007), 50,353 notes. 
AptrAnti * ISS anil rmte £ 3I0_ 

Apardrka: SiMMra mler (jl d, 11$7), 212. 
Apophyllite: MjlthedLn. 241. 

Appearance : MAtbrrtu tribe*, 260. 

Arabs; 27,32*353, 3S0. 

Arabia: 31ft. 

Archeological Remains : 10, 39A 
Ardhajiirtflhirar r EKajdiurta oculptura, G7-G2. 
Areiasangn : Buddhist traa-lier* 131. 

Arikeshari - SibihAm chief (a*Ol 1017), 401 p 41$ 
Armesia 3 *ilk fabric* 35ft and note 6 , 
ArniM^'rt, 10, 34,200. 

Arthur : Sir George, 22. 

Artist : MAthorin point, 233- 

AMVa : fort, 11* 

Ashburnef: Mr. Luke, 44, 

Mhm 5 fort* Ibft m* 22$ 360, 386. 

Aahnk : Manrjn king (Imj. 246), 129, 306,299; 

edict of, 319, 330-340 ; 405, 406.410. 

A Shot (Joneaia, Asoka.i t VipaahyPa tree of 
knowl^gr, 331. 

At g-fton I remEfima, 10* 14, 307-312. 

Attendant a : female, 2)3 note L. 

Atdnga : Ktsnaresc que^n, 215 mt& l* 
Augnfitmians ; 31,40, 43 r 35 $. 

ATabkiteahvar : Bodbiuttv-a, 132 nntc 5 f 163, 
207 andnnte 1. 

Avipa e pasa* 26$ 

B. 

Babmgton : SteplicB* 352 and note 2 , 

Bahadur ^ MnulmAn mler {1532), 2$, 29. 
B&hirngad t fort. 14* 9S. 

Bahmanis : I20 r 357. 

Bdjirdv Peshwa : (1903), I07 f 322, 379. 
Ballalgad : fort.H* 

BlvIM Q : 26 note 7- 

Balvantgad: fort, 14, 2S. 

Eandsur : itory r of T SI n&tfl 2. 

BandarS z laniling-plncc^ 315, 339* 340. $47* 
Bandra situation, watcr-aopply, p^polatioii, tiuffic, 
15d7 ; inilustrict, sbtiigbterhouaca^ municipality* 
1 3-21 s chore boa, St.Jo*epb r a convent, Peter * 
chnreh* St, 3t*nuUus' orphanage, 22’33 ;hsatory> 
26-2$ 

Banganga river. 2S. 
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Banyan: trees i4 knowledge, &71. 

Eapnrdv LAlllbi& : Marina <Uiuf (Bl 7 ) p SIO. 
Barabar: m™, aifi. 

Birap s Lit ruler (970), +CH 
Birat t hill, SOL Sanjin Peak. 

Bar beta J Mdthcrln, Z57, 

Barbosa ; tnvvdlcr (I514J, 2ft, 135 note J0, 215 
note i. 

Bartle; HAtbarin print, 233* 

Baasein s J p 10 S aiin*tion, kbtory ( 23-35 - miMingft, 
mml, dumb**, renuutUp 37^43 ; 55, US, 160* 

ISii,, £23, 305 p 3^ r ^ 3J3 r 330-3S7 ; treaty of 
(iSCEj p 33. 

Basaein Road s railway eiitsoo, *& t 22ft, 387 , *01 

Basalt r blocks of, 55, 324. 

Bath : apringi of, 374 
Bats; MitbiTk, 25S. 

Battery : 370. 

Biwa Eom ; Muailmin eiunt, 307* 333 and note. 
Boea: Mitherin p 255, 

Bokri: Mitherta wood, 23 J, s iLrcam, 243. 

Balipttr t43. 44, 

Jknfey:8!7> 

Bethlehem : Oar 1*0 j of, 56. 

Bhairiyaui: Rutfdhut 1 &B ami note 1 . 
Bhagvinln! Indraji i Pandit, £a note 4 , 52 note 
4 57 note 2,50 note I, 6* aiotc* 1 and 2, C7 note 1 ( 
SO note l, 51 103 note 1, I64 f 1&5 n*te 3 P £04 note 
t, 200nute 1/213 note 1 ± £$Snote 1, £91, 303 note 
l p 300 p 711^314 note 1 ,327 note 1 , 325 r 02 , £13 
note 2 t 355 note 3, 373, 385 note % 368,401, 411. 
Bhairav : Efrphuita Noulptan, 73. 

Bhija: cATOfl, £06. 

Bhaniar^ad: fort, 216, 

Bhandiris : 22, 53, 

Bhdudirkar : Protestor, &2 note i, 147 . 

Bhdndup■ *4, 121,376, 3S7. 

Bharhut i at u[u uf, 170. 

BMteln: SopArji pond, 330. 

Bbdtia : river, 300, 361, 376. 

Bbiu Diji ;br., 11H, 386,3S3, 

BhavaUgftd s fort, 43, £$,201, 

Bhavdji Ndik: freebooter, 312. 

Bhiyadfll; railway elation, is, as, .TOI, 

Bhim : legendary rulnr tL 2 S 0 ), 11 , JU 
Bbimala: pond, iSI. 372. 

Bhimdshan ka r 114 

Bhimeshvar : ten?|fe &f f 37 *. 

Bbiygad: fort, 45, 

BMwnit: 10 j litenttoc, p^mktHHi, t^mlr p -iTp -45 3 
kiirtary, nnimnldioine, copper-^kute. Jwa tenmte, 

17 50 ; 210 r £11, ai3 F 301. 374 , 

Bhqpatfad: fort. 60. 

Bhringi ■ mv'M nttemlillt, $, HI, 7D> 73- 

Bhule&h var: tempi* of. im, 

Bhuagali Raja t 305 on-J note L 


Bhn.spa.rah Mndra ■ Emh-teu^hing Poiitlfto t 
330 imil niTte 2 r 

Bijdpur -47,46, 130. 

Biraiiaslin ; 210. 

. Bird : Dr., 1G9. 

Birds; iMthertn, 267. 

Bird wood: Mr, H. M., 350 note L 
Blimey ; Dr. Thoimu, 394. 

Blaaius: Saint. 0. 

Blind worms: M.ithurio, 250. 

Bochum i RoV. IL, 23 note ], 322 notes I ud 2. 
BodMdram : tree of knowledge, 123 nut* 3, 330, 
331,412, 4131 

Bodhidhurma,; ft Buddhist leuler, 133,400. 
BcdJiisattva: poteutM IiuJiUm, ntsjuid nute 3, 
313, 410. 

Soghitirth ! Sopata pond, 339. 

BoUar : railway itacioti, 343 note 4* 

Boltaj : flUagB. 314. 315, 316,322. ,T»3. 

Bombay : 10. J5. 1^ 19. 45, 345, 374, 360, SS2. 
Bor i 201, -m, 204. 

Borirli t railway ataitHi, 44,50. 57,123,2IS; 223, 
220, 298, 388, 

Bowl 1 Buddha’s brggin^, 320. 330. 330, 403-410. 
Braham : Ur. C. B , 295 note 1, 378, 

Brahma i itatav of, 03, 07, 69,73. 75,70, 271. 
537-338. 

Brahma Hill: S^-m, 315, 323. 

Brahmao : the wall-^bg, 133 ; 409 nek t. 
Brick stupas : Kaidieri, 184. 

Brickworks ; Pnnvel, 294. 

Bridges 294. m 
Broach : 119,820,347. 

Brooks: Captain, 210,211. 

Buddhas . 70,217, 829-331, 400, 407, 412-413. 
Buddhaghosha: 106. 

Buddhism : 1 J 28.130 ; Ungvringsnl, 127 ntflu 3 ; 321, 
Buddhist 1 monks (1440-1634), 127. 

Bulbuls 1 MSthemn, 256. 

Bullock: Mr., 15 note 1. 

Burgess: Dr,. 2 note 6,9,52 cote J, 59 ock I, 82, 
104, 379, 388, 402 tick 2,410. 

Burial-mounds r Buditlibt, 143; kl< fihanu, 91, 
view from, 95 ; Konhcii, 130-184; Knadlvtf, 2£H ; 
SepAn, 325-330, 

BurUOOfr 320, 394, 410, 

Burad king : tradition of, 323, 327, 333. 

Butcher's Island: G2. 

Butterflies : mtherln, 255. 

Byramji Jijibhai : wdicwl, 353, 

O. 

Cairaoa: Portuguese eub-diviabn, 44. 

Cambay: 151,321. 

Campbell: Mr. John, 365. 

Campbell ; Captain Kiuhitfd. | L*B0). 121. 

Canoroin ; SUaetk ulutd, 26. 
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Carriers f Milherte. 271. 

CiaM:Ji* + 

Caste : BndUt rcapwri for, 129, 130+ 

Cathedrals = tsflw 3a* £23, *26* 34ii, 

Cathedral cave : Ruberi, 122, 166-169. 
Cathedral rfltki : a t + 220, 23a See MalwgguL 
Causeway: 41; Lady Jamsntji* 1&* £1 ; 

Samd. 211. 

Caves ; 0.10,65, HMH, 101, 110,164409, J94 T m 
^£1^216*223+299, 606,3S2, 383, 380,328, 40L 
Cells s 7 « t 309, 307, 

Ceylon s 2D r 3i7* 

Chahad 1LI note 3. 

Chakra : Bflddhiit wtorl, 102: 389- 
ChjLkrc&hvar : Sopftr*, Saktr mid temple, 327,336, 
Chandr a : mwn, E liipluuiEa civl'Bj 73, 

Chindals - * in* cute, l^9j 130. 

Chnndxaprabh a : Eighth Jain Tirtfajmkju - , 3S7, 
Chaaderi : tert, 6). 

Character: Mitber^n, trib« J 2ft2. 

Charlotte Lake - Hitherto, 246. 

Charms : Mitbrin triN, £03, 

fTh aln fapna uShitabmi king [l 50 a.p.J.ISI,^ 

Chandhirpila = village, 212 
Chunk: to™* 5L £01*232* 281, 3S3 ; Mithci*n 
]pcint>. Little ftn.il Great, 233, 237, 238. 

Chan! L r 20, SO. 62. 193, 357* 401. 

Checliij n % s Chmchoi |a, d. IOOJj S3, 

Chembnr = 362. 

Chernaia : 0haul* 52. 123+ US, 172, L73, ISO, 
Chendsi :Thin» suburb; 346. 

Chevn 1 : ChanL, 52. 

Chhitfcsrdjdev s Silihii* mW U^k 1027}. 8, 46* 
Chinmiji Appa - U739) T 34, l99 t 313, 344. 
Chinchui 111, 53*343, 343. 

Chinaman : Mitheria* 260, 2C4, 

Cholera 3*7.417+ 

Christiana : 15, IS, 21.23. 45 r ^3 r S0 h 101+ 113,194, 
202, 211, asfc 223. 228, 264. 293, 310, 347* 360* 
3dL* 371, 372, 376 note J P 380. 

Churches - 12, 13, 16. £2,23,27, 32, 36-37, 

41,43.31*50+ m 101, 104* 202, 208> 2LO, 211, 
£23,229, 206, 272, £75, 203, 297, 2BS+ 229, :W4, 
350, 351* 352, 353. 350* 360, 302, 371* 375. 380, 
384, 382, 383, 

Circles 3 undremwl baaalt, 321. 325 mJ oute 2,414, 
Cisterns = 94,125, 

Clare :^1 oMlSaiK»fl* 

Clay sells ; Buddhist, l7+**d 175 hnte L 

ClemeOS: of Alexandria (*-*■>. 900 ), 125 note 4. 
Climate : Hitherto, 246-248, 347 ; TLirtuo, 363. 
Clunes : Captain (1827}, 10 j + 901,30b* 522. 

CoiBi: Abnsarl J^hnuimH -*-U l440} r 1751 Hulg*on+ 
400; l , crtiignfl«i 1 550 note 2, 379 : Hopire Bud- 
dhiat, 332 m 
College ; 48i £23, *» 


Command Elis nts : the ten Buddhist, 139 r 
Conception: Our I July of, 225, 229, 333+ 

Conch shells : rock cut, 102, 390, 

Concubines = 2i5noie 1* 

Conservancy Mit hdrin, 271. 

Conyhears 1 Hr., 37& 

Copper casket 1 Hopint dapi* 331, 332, 

Copper plates l 45* 60. 80 note 1* 35U ante % 3SE t 

388, 401,418a, 

Consent: Mr, H T p 164,301 note 2 . 

Craftsmen 3 Siitherin, 21 ^* 

Crawford: Mr- A. T., 294. 

Crawford" Coknc]. 376. 

Creeks i 46, 338. 

Creepers = MntherAn, 253L 

Crystal casket = SwpAra iteps* 355, 

Cnmine ; Mr. A., j 4H note 8. 220 note I. 22S note K 

206n^tEi I 

Customs : Mitkhln tribes, 264. 

Cnstomj house: 346. 

Cyclone =31 indnote^M 

D. 

Dibhol : 357. 

Ba Cun ha ? Pr- Gm^r n, 13 nevte % 29 -43. 01 B&te 

3 t %1S note 6, 370, 3S6 ; Nt2P, 30. 
Bagdi Bdndh : £opim iteun 6*in* 342* 

Daghobds : Buddhist, 206, 217 P 
Bihann; lo, 11. 53, 218, 346, 570. 

Bdhannka: rive^ 5L 
Dahisar : 388. 

Bahivali s 5? p 196, 

Daily life t Buddhtet raoeki* 1+3. 

DaiUS i 28,46,56, LW t 17^, 201* 245. 246,295* 503, 
346, 348, 304, 377,401. 

Daman: 50, 54. 396, 344. 

Dandn:fer\ 55,20a 

Danger t 3tAtberdn pe:int* £33, 23S. 

Banlivm; 56- 

Darhar cave: KanhEri* 172^173, 

Dary: 95. 

Battatraya = pd, £03,338.3$7. 

Bdttimitri 1 147, im 
Bivars : iron uuclkin, £60, 254. 

Bavihar = Dbvrf. 

Do Conte: »e Do Coat d. 

Deer : MAthertb, 260. 

Be La Valle : traveller {1624), 32 note 1* 190* 

Bevada tta.: L+^ 

Bhdk= f>rt, m 45,55, 

Dhangnra = EAthw*n* 230 note 1, £69. 260. 

Dharamii Funjibhii: mill, £11. 

Dh&rnnikdrt 3:147, 118* 188, 

DhdravL; Uknd, £9, 34, 66. 

Dharmachakra Eudra: teaching pokidon # 321 * 
412, 413, 
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DharmaraksMta; A«h&k** miaaiotiaty (u.c, 246}. 

125. 319. 

Dheri ; ftS. m. 

Bhjan SIndra l thinking petition. 333,412, 413* 
Dialectics ; Buildhiit p 135. 

Dickinson : C*ptam (1818), 11,13, 14 rnrtc, 43, 98, 
10I»S19 P 8SQL 22S.297, 322, 343. 

DighisM; h&tilt dyka At, {ft, 

Dmdtl £ fort, -56. 

DmshawMinek]i Petit 53, 370. 

Discipline: Baddhiirt, 14L 
Dispensary: 21,38,43,33,114, 198, 211, 295, 306, 
34S, 363, 370, 37L 
Diatilleries ■ liquor, 44 T ltK s 37 U 
Din S 28, 29. 344, 

Divlli s Boddluvt, 145, 

Dq Couto : FurtUgaciHj hlftorifcb (\ I703!i, 59 note, 04, 
72, 74, 75. 79, 51 s Account of Elephant** 54 nate 
0, BO* 92 not* 1,, EM-; account of Kanhcri. J49- 

151 ?226. 

Domestic Animals; Hitherto, 250 . 

Dominic a as : 42, 344. 

Dom Jaao de Castro = Portegucss Tieeroy (IfiSSX 

3D. 80v SI, 14H, 570. 

Dc-ngri: 56L 

Door-keepers = ELephantm caves, to, 7lj 77, 
Doitglas - Mr. J., ItKl note 2 + 

Dranunas * eld cni&a. HI auto 2, 1*3, i~ T 195. 

Dress - Mi£bi9rdii tribes, '251. 

Drowning: Sliiv 1 *, 6 and note 3. 

DaE«di>ttb of (I78U), fi5, 

Dnmar Lena t Hum cava, 73, 74, 112. 

Doncan: floiwnmlile Jonathan {1305], 211. 

Dungs : 5fl, 366 into 1. 

Dyke; bawled 342, 362, 

E. 

Eb'len ' sir. E. J r# 12note!!*3&9tio|H K 
Eclw £ Hitherto point. 239. 

Edict: Atook p 312, 339 340; 410, 

Egypt: Dor Lady of, 201 

Ebnr ■ memorial Btoan at, 5l r A75&. 

Elephant £ Ekph&ntn tock-ect, 59, Eh! and solo 1. 
Elephanta caves: 10; Jwriptt&n, 59-61: grant 
cave, 62 ; the Trimarti,, 63-65; Shiv and Ptovjiti, 
66-07: Ardhanirialiviir, 07-69; FArvatf in a pet y 
69-70 ; Ravait under Ejiilia, 70-71 s % chapel. 
71-72; marriage of Shiv ami P&rrati* 72*73; Bh&S- 
rav t 73-74 ; Shiv dancing, 75 ; Shiv aa Mahiyogi, 
76; Kftftt *riog n TT-T&E Treat wing, 7£hB0 ; hiatory, 
5048 j second and tliiid caves, $9-90 ; remain*. 
90^3; fourth cave, as-SH ; ronttou, 34-97 j 38ti p 
383, 400,405_ 

ElphknstUTLft i HonoEimlto Mount Stflart \ \ 326), 35* 
2U.4I8, 


Elphinstone: Lord (imk 245. 263. 

Elphmstoiie Spring £ Hitherto* 235, 244 s 215 r 

-J-g. ■ 

Epiphany : feast of. 3S3. 

ErEMne ; Mr, W* [1813], SS. 92 note 1* 93. 
Espirito Sane to chureh of, 210. 

EsairBions: MAthertii, 283£S4 

Experiments: horticultural, 299. 

F* 

Fain : 5, 23, 88. 102, 104, 109, Itf»,f2l0. 218. 221, 
225, 284. 232. 296, 301. 307, 361 r 3fi2. 

Fah Hinn: Chinofi* pilgrim [jl.tk 420), 126, 403, 

408* 

Falcons s Mathcrin, 257. 

Faria y Sonza : Portuguese hutoriao £1530), 26.31 

nfitc4, 135 note 19. 

Fsrgnascn t Dr., 57 ante L, 82, 164 •, Sir Iwa, 

346. 

Ferns; ifatlierfii, 251, 

Ferrjill*, IDS, 564, 

Fife's Filter s ITitlertfl,, 24fl. 

Fire temples: 115. 354, 37a 
Fish: 113, 36" 

Fitch : Hatph T iravulter {1583}, 50 note 4, 

Flower Mr. k. W., 274 notet. 

Food. ■ BuiMtiiict Titles About, 142; Uitborin 
tribm, 561, 

Footmarks s rock cut, 105, 392, &9, 390. 

Forbes = Jit. J. (1774), 135 note 10, 360-361. 
Forests: JUUwrto, 242. 

Formula t haddhist, 103,108 and note 3, 174, 394. 
Forts : 50, 54, 53, W, ftj, 113, 190-200, 227. 236, 
3W, 314, 349, 3.-HS, 371, 380, 382, 383, 

Frimji Kivosji : Sir, (1830). 44, 299, 
Franciscans : 1, 41, 42, 344.351, 358. 

Fredarick ; Cu-iar, tnveUcr (1663.1685), 30 note !. 

Frero : Sir Hurtle, 360, 

FrDg : JliUieiAii, 258; Sopira tiujttt, 336, 

Fryer : Enalieb tm-eller (LS7S), 24j, 41, 52 nate 3, 
84, 02 note i, 93, 09, 120, LSI. 216 note 1, 285, 
286, 291, 382 
Fuller : IlBners,l, 245. 

Flinuct Bin t 98, 210, See K»rail». 

G. 

Gachchha: Jain sect, 319, 

Gambhirgad: fort, os. 

Gandaraditya: Kihhara chief {lllOj, 127 note 1. 
Gandharras 170,73 ante I. 

Ganesh : "0 and note I, J5, 73,224, 337, 383, 
Gaoashpnri; 374. 

Gangddhar Sbistri: {1815}, 307,350. 

Ginjfl : hemp, 2M. 

Gnoria; 103, 291. 

Girbat: Hillicr.m point, 531, 232, 237, 239, 
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Garcia d Orta s (1550>, S3 noLo 1, SI, 95 note I, 

mo, sag. 

Gardening; Mithcnin.250. 

Garud ; 67, 68, 69. 70, 73, 76, 024, 

Gm fillajje, 316, SS3, *24, 341. 

Gaud s Bengal, 14", 173, 

Gaurkdmat: 10, 09. 

Gautama Buddha ; 316, 323, 403; iarngca of, 132 

note 4 

Geiuelli Ca ten z bardhr fl«05l r *r. XI note5. 4ft. 
4-s 1N4ML ISO# S27, :H4 f 3& ud Orta 5, 330 P 
HZ. 

GwlogJ ! MitiierAn, £40 F 911 ; Ttontay. 36£. 
Ghdripuri : 59. GO, 402, Sra Elephant*,. 
GMtghnr ; TfUage T p 200 . 

GbodbamJar s 10* IS, si a @S. m 
Ghodegacm : 99. 

Gholvad: 100, 

Gibsftn sMr. (1. L., 50 note 1, 99 n*U 4. 

Gidhpini : fprmg. 369, 

Girair s 

Glaze : Swpftrtt coakct, 411. 

Grasses : MAtharfn, 250 h 
G*a ; *&, 3ft. 34. u r aia p m 
Gtld 1 tho mother of. 35S. 

Goddard: Gcnml (1780), H 5fi> 1I)3 P 13$ note 

10 p Ml* 

Gokiim ; 316. 

Gold casket ; IkpAm *#ujw, 336. 

Quid lowers : Koplra 331, 332 and note I. 
335. 33B* 433. 

Goldinghata : Mr. (17^K 50 note | p 01 tmtc- i + 
Gonsala Rodrigues father (*560j P 57+1 

t- 

Gopar: t»1% p 376. 

Gftrai : Ml, 1231 
{rejrakligad = fort, 98 p 1M. 

Gordon 2 General Robert 360. 

Gftregaftn ; ift. SI, LOU W, 1I0 P 203, m 
Goreb : 103, 

Gosaki 1 pend# 343, $#9 r 
Goadvia i I3S not# 10; 

Goshireha = ai&kliiimd* 3£L 
GoUmipatra H : 147* 4io. 

Governors Hill ; Mtthtrin, 232, £34. 235. 
Govilld III*: Rdabtrakuta king [SlO]. NS. 
Govind Moreahvar ■ Mr. p 314 h*i* 1. 

Gran! r atwy ol the, 403, 40#. 

Grace - Lhir Lady of, 350. 

Graves - 353. 

Green Island : 362. 

Grose : Wm* 36. 213 not* i + 

Guild: 3£l, 

Gal]can : Katyas. 362. 

Galsunde rlOk 

Gnintara : fort, .67, 9S h l(H r 37S. 
p I0C4—34 


Gnna : rtsry °fp ^ 

Gunj : 104, 373- 
Gaptas r 2S0. 

Gymkhana ;• MAtberon, 273, 

H. 

Eaka: eattl-e fwr K 20, 

Hakushri : dbitakmil kiaig p ^3and mit 2 + 

Edla Gate : -■ 

Halkhard : +avc at, 10 F IR5 + 

HaU : Captain Baul (IS12| t ^ tLot* 1. 00 unto 1. 
Hamilton : tweDer ^1720], 33. 54| 6^02 Bftc U 
03 r 1S6, 103. 330. 

Hamjaman 1 30* 41S. 

H^^nub : monkey god f 337. 367 P 372. 37S + 
Haripdl 1 Smtirnttin? (11ES0J, 103 t m w 
4L0. 

Hojivansh : 3t^, 

Harrifon's Spring = MJfUwrita, ^ 

Hart; iJmnl, 231?, i34 ; Mr. ‘*U ; Mr. W. H, 
SBOvetaljnt n*tu 1, 

Hartley : Coliinrl UTBOJ, 56, 121* 251- 
Haflli : nfWBO + 262. 

Health : Our Lady of* 202, 363. 330* 33L 
Heber i Bi»bsp (1623), 33. 8S, B2 set* I. 163, 

201. 296, 

Heights i hill, 236, 

Help : Ouf of. iBt. 229* 

Herbs ■ M Uhunir, 25 L, 

Herbert : Sir Thom» {1623), l&l, 302. 

Higgins ' 3i r ‘ P, (7,, 18 iHita 1» 

Hill Tribes : M Athens, sad-264. 

Hiiidua s 2. 16. «, 53, fig, 113, 201. 264, 2S4, 
2B3, 2M, 307. 3M, 347 , 370. 371. 

Hippokura * titimlcgMn |?|, 09. 

Hirikot : ThSu Jort, 346, 347, iSS. 

History i Bind™, 26-27 ; Baaaeiii, 2S-33; nitMne, 
54 ; HlephMtti cVci, SO BS ; KalyAjj, 119-151 ; 
Krujheri cji'm, 124*127 ; Kiranj*. 192-193 ; Ku> 
ail*. 196; KctTi-Mihiin, 19S-199 r Mihuli. 220 ; 
MAthirtto. 507 i NinAghlt, 291 i Sopfin, 316-323, 
417: Tdripur, 344r345 ;Tbin*, 355-361. 

HiWS a Tbumg: Chisei® pilgrim (640), 119, 15S, 
135, 409. 410. 

Hog Island ; hydraulic lift *t, 105-107- 
Holy Cross: church of, 211, 

Holy Saji; church of, 101, 353, 

Holy Trinity = chureb of, 599. 

Hope s Our Udy of, 352 ; The Honeuabla T, C,, 
366 not* l, 369. 

Hone - ElcpliflOt* roch-cut. 93, 

Hospital t 40. 350, 3E2. 

Hospitallers; 4j, 

Hotels = MSthcrin, 569. 272. 

Hotsprkngs : 343. 373, 379, 

Houses■■ MSUwriw, 274and oote 1,296 ! MAthn-rio 
tribes, 260, 
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Hove t Polish traveller (17$$), m. 88, 99, 162, 193, 

199. 302. 

Hmnayiin i29. 

Humgaoa: 107. 

Hydraulic Lift; Hog Island, 106107. 

L 

Ita Batata: African traveller (13iO), 215 n o|el, 
356> 

Ibn Haukal: traveller {S90), 321. 

Idar ; 31$. 

Idrisi : historian (1130), 302 note 4. 321, 355, 
Images - Buddha*', Soplra Uapa, 329-331, 

Indra II, J Rjtehlraltttta king (850), 149. 
Iniragad . fort. 10, os, lost,’ 

IndulgfiftCifca ; the ten Buddhist, 137 note 2. 
lastriutitms : 8, 9, 10, 13,16 note I, 21, 38-43. 49 

note* 1 4 bd 2 , 55. 58 , 103, | W> m , n> 112 ^ 
note 2, 115 net* 3, 118, 1|», 127, 146-143, 
ISO, 107, ICO, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 177, 
J»3 liO, IBS, 164,)S.>, iso, 187 note |, )6$, igg., 
180. 198, 206, 209, 210. 211. 212, 225 sad note 2 
£29, 296, 287, 398, 259, 291, 203, 303, 314, 319, 
320,324 , 339, 300, 355, 350, 363, 372, 370. 355, 
3S6, 3$7. 349, 359, 300, 391394, 395, 396, 399 
and note 2, 400, 401, 4fr> 4|$,4I9. 

Insects r Mdthertti, 253-235,418, 419. 

Iron : Mithtnln, 241, 286. 

J, 

Jail: Thane, 34$. 349 331, 353. 

Jambrug * o, 108-no. 

Jamsetji Jijibbai: Lady, 21, 

Jdtakas: Buddhist birth ttorin, 145 
Jawhar : stale, 361, 367, 372, 

J ayfcrishna Indraji: Mr,, 326 note 1 
Jesuits s 18, 21, 22, 25. 26, 27, 31, 32. 34, 41, 42, 
350. 

Jet CL £1: Ritihira ruler (1255), 402, 

Jews t is, 28, 113, 201, 294, 34", 354 

JMi : 110. 

Jijibai i, SbiTlji'i mother, 220. 

JrnaprabbasUTi ; Jain j-ritst and writer (a n 
1300), 310. 1 

Jivdhan : fort, 09, 290. 

Jiv db an 1 hill, to, 110, 373, 352. 

Jogeahvari: cave, JO, 51, 11Q.112, 136,162. 

JoglS : 135 not* 10, 187, 226. 

John Hay Grant; reat-rmir, 37$, 

Jehaaton: Mr. J. L, 263 not* l, 

Jordanu,s ; Pmnciscin friar (1322), 321, 322, 358, 
Josaphilt! legend of Barlaam and, 1S1 and note j, 
Joseph QS : 317. 

Jogs! raek tet indent, |0g, j|jj_ 

J tknnar ; 286,362. 


K 

Kailis ■ ELun cave, ijg, 

Kalambliom : 112, 387. 

Kaldnrg t fort, )i not* 3,9S, 112, 

Kdliy dmardnn t god, 367, 

Kalu : 361. 

Kalvar = 396. 

Kalya U l 2,3,10, 33,46, 52, 56 ; description, popa- 
lation, trade, management, Water-supply, forth 
flc&tiens, totiiplea, 3f 0 na! min remains, lire tempi*, 
hirtety, 113-121; 147,1(56. 168, 174,175,177, 178, 
179,186, 1ST, 211, 218, 220, 286, 313, 320, 321 
361, 383, 386. 396-399, 401, 

Knmandarg: fort, 98,121.226,324,336,367,373. 
Kama Iris 1 18 . 

Konakamuni: (fifth Buddha) image of, 331,412. 
Kin her t 399, 

Xanheri Caves = 10,51.52, lot, r 19;situation and 
tepert, 121-123; history, 124-127; Buddhism, 
125-1,16; life at Knnhtri, 1,37-146; inscriptions, 
147 : notices, 149-164; details, oaves 1-2; 164-165; 
fave 3. 166-163 ; rfujwu, 168-171 ; eaves -63, 
171-1,2;caves 10-15,172-175;caves 18-21, rtono 
dttttl, 175-176; caves 22-28, 176; caves 87-78, 
176-177; caves 20-35, 177-17$; ***** 36-38, 179; 
galleries 38-41, stone sfujwr, 179-194 * eaves. 42-49, 
185; caves 50-50,186; caves 57-66, JS&197; 
caves 67-76, 18$; cave* 09-102, wetship, rain, 
150-190 ; 320, 363, 304, 389. 

Kanheri.: fort, 191. 

Kinpbatia ;135 ante 10, 

Kapardi II i SiUbia king (*,&. 833-878), 118, 
173. 177. 

Knranja : description, history, objects of interest, 
191-195 ; 360, 371, 389, 

Karanjon r J05. 

Kardnmaka: dynasty, 172, 

Karima hill: saint, 206. 

K&rjat: 9, It), 45, 196, 210. 375, 379. 

Kirli 1 eaves, 200,319. 

KarniU : Tort, 98, 196, 460- 
Kiroli : Jain temple at, 50. 

XArshapanas 1 old wins, 147 net* 2, 174, 177- 
Kart ikeya ; god, 69,73,337. 

Kasim: 14, 107. 

Kashmir ■ 3SL 

Kdshyapa: (sixth Buddha), 125 note 1. 179 note 
4 j image of, 331, 4121 
Kithiaris: MAthert*, 259. 

Kavasji Jahiagir; Sir, dispensary, 21. 

Keating ; Lieutenant-Colonel, 350, 

Kelve : fort, 200. 

Kelva-Mihim; 197-201,292. 

Kesbidev * Silhhai* ruler (a. p, 1203 -1233) ,212,419. 
KMlapur s 201, 301, 

Khandflla; 201. 
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KiundifAf 7 GALkwAr, 374. 

Kha.nd.6abf Jir : temple of, 572- 

Khardi = a»L 

KhatlrVidji ; ThAna suburb, 340, 

Ehopivli ^201. 

Kod'; trills-. 388, 341 a 414, 415 p 416. 

Koj 1 fartt 95* m 20L 
Kalai 7 20fc 
KolhApai 714«. 

Kolia t'6. U, 12, 16 P 25, 55. 

Koll Ejilyin : 202, 365. 

Koniine t cave*, 10, 203. 

Koadivti trava, 10,202-2DS* 361. 

K* sika*i : lOt 316,417,41a 

Eopineahvar : temple of, 346,. 354, 

Eoprdd : 210, 314, 342. 

Kosmaa Indikoploustes ? {S35) P 52, I19 P 320. 
Kotaligad : foirt, 16, $3,210. 

Eotish? ar s god, 373. 

KraJcutLclihaada : (fourth Bnddh&t image of* 33i fc 
413. 

Erishnfl.r3.ja ■ niattmluiU kin^ {a.d. 375-400^ 
400. 

Kudus 3 210. 

Hnlbarga; 357, 

Enmdrdatta 7 373. 

KurU: lfc.'Wp 2IO-211, 238, 

Ensnr - p™ p lOSj 113, 

Ik 

Labourers : Mthafdn p 271- 
Laies : 114 229, 333, 330, 331, 399. 

Lakshin! j Buddhist 120, Hi, 

liithan: Tillage. 343. 
landscape: Jlitlwrta paini* 233, 239. 

Lid Vials 1 315, 

Lir : dialect, 321. 

Lit ^ 317 note i, 356, 402. 

Latarito: Miiheiin, 241. 

Lawrence ■ Mr. EL t 46 note S; 372 note 5 

Library : Mtthftda 273 ; Thin*, 346. 

I Ang st : 91* 95 p 06, 97, 309, 310, 335, 

Ling Chapel; H3eph*n?» ^« F 71-72, 77. 
Lmschoten s Batch traveller (ltt63-1£i£) l 59 note l p 

64, 92 nolo 1. 

Liquor : moba* 191, 37 L 
Lisbon ■ Mr. J. C-i 250 set* L 
Litany i Buddhist* 165, i$7 h 207 seta 1. 

TitTnTflA : llitHario, 256. 

Loch : Mr. w, W., 3L4 note 1, 316 not* I. 
Lonid t 30 j deacripfciop. taacriptlwi* temple, wt* p 
211 216. 

Looms ; Thin*, 356, S5®> 

Louisa« Milbtrifl point, 232; 233, 239, 276, 279, 
2S1 P 232. 


M. 

Machhindragad = )Q1. 

¥<ltktntOih! Sir Junes (1610)* 121, 290, 

Mac l a ran . Mr F. B., 105 note C d 101, 23fr*M&a- 
3, 245 note U* 246, 266 p 277 aotfl l f 301, 345 
note 2. 

Macndi : Arab historian (915), 302 note* 3 ud 
4* 321, m 
Madh: village, 21& 

Mndh : inland, 37ft, 

Miidharipatra : Aadhrabhritya ruler, 147,179^ 
Migithaii t Ifh ftl p 124 P 147, 210 218, 299 p 4D& 
Magic : Buddhist* 133. 

Mah&bMrat ■ (a.e. 1400?), 124 note 1,131, 315. 

XiM&er: 60, an, 212, 371. 

Mflhdgmoa: 1L 
Mfthigiri ; Thin* unhtu-h, 346* 

MfthAUl: Ml KonrtivtL 
Mahikshatrap; 174. 

BffthAT.tr.hmi : 218. 

MAlias«n:t f mythical Sopirn king, 515 . 

MiiluiVishnu ; tempi, of, 492 
Mihim; 3, », 13, 15, 21. 3d, 27, 30, 210. 
229, 342. 343. 379, 490. 

Mahmud. Beg&da.: iluaaimdn ruler (1459-1311), 

28, 337. 

Malm l s 219. 

Mihail - fort, 50, 98. 213. 210, 307, 312. 375. 
Mu i trey A ■ the Cowing Buddha, 132 note 5; 
image of, 329, 330 Mid Dote 1, 403, 410, 4121 

Malabar - 315, 

Malang ; a M lisaI m An ascetic Ec]iool a 221. 
Malnggftd s !<**> 51 t 96, m m 33M3SL 
Malvern - 223. 

Malcolm: Sir JoEiD t 2M. 

Malot: Mr, IL F,, 267, 

Male! Spring : 234, 240, 245 h 970, 

Mftliw : gardeners, 265. 

Malbirriv ■ HflMaff (1739), 360. 

Malik: Ahmad (HSff), 220; Tnkan (1532), 28, 

29. 

MiUikiijnn - SELAhitja ruler (k.u. 1161), 386. 
Malsej s r*M> I ti. 2S& 

Malte Brnnn - 227 note 5, 

Mdlvnn ^ 2-^- 

Mimvim - SilihAra rnlcT (i, b. j 050), 8 ^ 
Km aggaunt t aiAthcrdn, 269 ; ThAiui, 347* 
MandapesliTar : 10, 51* 215, 223^227. 

MiBdtlalo ; dollar (1638), 26, 19L 
ILdndTi - 227, 

Mnne: 22S* ^2. 

Ktmgalddfi t Sir *nd Lady, 111* 

Hf tknrt ilpnri : 177 ? 402 and note 2. 

MEmgaltlt&n ! 177 HJid nuts L See 5]lgAth*D. 

3| y Anik gud ; fort, 95, 228. 
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Mdmkpur * 37, 121* 22S, 323, 366. 373, 337. 
Manor I fort, 12, 228, 343. 

Manor!: 2 20 * 

Marathifl: 10, 13, 16, 22, 33. 35* 288, 344, 34S ± 

m>, m 

Marco Polo ■ Veratian traveller (1290)* -330 UuUi 3> 

408. 

Markets: 16, 36, Il5 r 190, 287, 272, SIS, 348, 
3H 3M, 332 

Marol i 203. 210, 220. 365. 

Maroli; 220, 

Mir Kil s Mlthenm forest, 242. 

Marriage of Shiv and Firvati: Ekphunta 
JKatptore, 72-73. 

Martin ; Captain, 332 note 1. 

Mary : {Mount,} chapel of. 22, 23, 27- 
Masonry : Sopir* rfupo, 323L 
Masons - Mitberin h 2G3 S 
Massnnda; hke> 346, 351, 354, 355. 

Masudi - S« 

Maticrill: position, tbu way np, 230-231 : bill 
top, 232-233; pointi. 233440 ; geology, 240 241 ; 
termto. forwta, 242-243 % it™™, widur supply, 
springs, ponds, 243-246; dLinato, rainfall, th cfmo- 
nister readings, 2+6-250 i gnmU'iiinj^ plants, 230- 
253; animrii, 254-239; bill tribes, 259 264 ; 
Mtrsngers, riuton, 264-266; trwk, history, “Jir+1- 
263 ; the huupGel, management. 268 272 ; hole]*, 
market, library, 272-273 ■ blUM. uhnreb^ 3 
in tittpie, temple 274-275 } wxlka, 275-232; 
eicnndoiw, 2S3-2&4; 300. W* 

Matrikis : Elephant* tAvet, 78-79 and mU 1, 
MauaaoU; Cobnd, 246. 

Manrya; dyn^t373. 401. 

Meat train : BAndn, IS. 

Megastkenea : (a s-\ 3<H>) + 135, 130. 

Memorial pillars: 308-312. 

Memorial stones i ai* 57-50. 217 , 

Meneres t Captain, 107. 

Mercy : Our Lady vf, 352. 

Mhar; 332, 437* 

MMsO r 2*54- 
Mliaska : gulp 208- 

Mills: ooUos* is* 211, 

Mirror : rack-cnt student, 301. 

Morins : 3dsw-mnkcni T 266. 

Mo^alan i Shiikyamimi'ia disciple, 170* 

Moghab: 12. 34 , m M 199. 

McMabar Khan = Km-Ah UG»), 47, m * tomb 
of, us, m* 

Mokhida I 50. 384, 375. 

Momift Khan II = (1760), Cambay Naw*b f 315. 
Monasteries . bu Mhiat *. 137; t» ublLilimont of, i 
Monkeys :: MiAherOn, 239 + 

Monks : Bml'lhut I 139 ; ilttlksa of* 110 note 1 . 
Monsoon : MilbtfA d, 247-240. 


Moor : Mr. 370. 

Mora : Karnnj* port, 104. 

Mot eh j Elephant* riUag*. ei * 96. 

Koro Tirmal: Shirt ftm j 1670), 220. 

Mos^ies t 29, 46, 275, 307, 313. 314, 354, 371, 
372, 400. 

Moths ; Mittein, 255. 

Mnlgaon j m, 235, m 

Mnlock : Mr. W. B,, 11 notes 3 and 4, 3S bole 
1+ 44 D0t» 2, 103 note 4, 10$ nafce 1, HO ru-te 
L t 1ST note 5, 2H not4 1, 301 note 6, 305 note 
4, 322 note 3, 327, 343 notes 2 jlemJ 3, 352 note 

3, 361 note 8, 370 note 1. 372 nuta 4, 379 bale 

4, 333 sole 2, 401 note L 
Mnngoose Marisert*, 259. 

Mn aid polity : 22. 36 T 48, 53, 54, 114, 108,211, 
295, 344, 34$, 384. 371. 378, 

MnrMd : 10 p u, 101, 265-286. 

MuSalmaps 2, io, II. 16, 28, 29, 31, 32, 46, 
53, 58. H3> 20C 264, 284, ^ 294. 3Dl ff 344, 
347, 370 P 371. 372. 

Mnsaladatta PaJan a*ge, 103. 303, 39*. 
Myrobalan H3, 

N t 

Nagapur: 402 

Nahapin : Kjbitrtpnal«-(i. D. iO0) r 54, 320, 
Nikas ; Mu^mins.pia and ante 1, 

Nikhinda: pMk, 231. 

Naldnrg ; fort, na, 2S6 

Nal Raja ; traditional Kduiggul king. 220, 
Names = Mitbctin iribw, 260* 

Naaa eatery of, 287. 

Nina Fadnayia = 121, 201,286. 

Ninighit: pan, 14,113, 280 291, 320. 

Naaagol s 320. 

Nanaguna ? 91, 

Nana Siheb: 370. 

Hirgol r 301 . 

Nisik i 0, 19, 166, 201; caves, 53, 54, 320, 3+1. 
Nafinagar: old Kalym, 114, 

NaTftptU :29L 
Nnvli; 2^ 

Niyanika: statue 0 f quesp^^aa, 

Neral 2:30, 230, 213 + 208, 370. 

Nestorbm Christians: 822, 354 
Nicol and Co. i Mewri., 375 , 

Niebuhr I Gerrrtan trqvuller {17641, 59 Pnte l p ^5 

note 1, 80, 87,92 note 1 7 93 t 135 rnts 10, 

Nikitiii : Hujisian (1470), 40L 

Nildongri T 328, 330,417, 

Nirmal : 292, 314, 315, ai^ 325, :47x 

Neronha : -Signior, i J ^irttigu«y Viecrny (1554), 42, 

56, 

Nosaa Senhora dea Angnstins; image of. 34- 
Noaaa Senhora do Porto i ekurcb of, 30K 
Novices - Umldhutj. 139. 
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Numerals i ancient {b.c. IoO) Ntnighit, 289 md 

note i 

Nn&a: Eoddhwt, 134, 
ffusaripa; Nmrairi, 320, 

o, 

Occnputian : MAtherfn tribe*, 362L 
Oderic- r French friar (1321}), 356 m&d mute 7. 
Ogilby i geographer (1170)* 32 note 1, 54, 56, 199, 
22 ® not* I, 344, 

Oilcake i 3i& 

One Tree Kil l: MAtbDrAn point, 281*278* 233 t 23$, 
Opfelir : proposed sdejiEiEii'atLona of. 311*318 and 
notes; 417, 

Qrauaton : Mr, 0,i 96 note L 
Ornaments - StAtherAn tribes 2&L 
Orphanage i l. 35, 376, 

Ouppara - Sbpira, 320. 

Ovington : English traveller (1600). 37, 93 dote L* 
93, 

P* 

Pack bullocks: MAiberAn, *271, 

PadAn : remains at, 51, 103-103, 299, 388 3%\ 
Padmapini ; Bodhisattva, 176, 187. 

Pahadi = 393 , 

pAintiagS: Etepbnnta cave*, 84 awl dale L; 

Kanhen Gave®, 167 P 169, 176, ISO. 1S3 P ISI. 
Pdthan ' 147, 169, 286, 291* 

Palanquins MtUurin, $70; bernra* 27L 
Pal as ga d ; 219 , 330 . 

Filgtaji 11, J13* 197, 392, 203 r 
Piliyaai memodid itouts* SO, 57, 112, 30S 312* 
83J* 

Panorama - Mathorin ixwat, 331, 333, 233* 
234 236, 370. 

Fia : tower, 200, 293. 

Pan C lidand : magic Wanda, 3 IJfc 

PAndaYS : 81 and nute 1, 316* 309. 

Panechana: FortugncK lub-diriaton, 44. 

P antis era s WAtbcxAn. 259. 

PftEVei: 10, 43,293 296, 300, 400- 
FApdi : 37. 

Paper miU r 305. 

Parasndth (twenty-third Jain i TirLbankarj 2, 33& 
PdrdM : spring!. $6$. 

Faria: 397, 

Pirol^207. 

Parshurain . 316* 

FArfliS : 16, 17. 24, 28, 40, 53, 36. 113.119, 264* 
236* 294, 301. 302, 307. 344, 347, 370, 371, 3721 
Farnttba t Parthian (!), 103 and note 3 r 
Finmti I image of, 72, 75, 212, 337,367. 

Pirrati in a pet; Elephant* acnlptare, 6ft 

Faspoli: gorge, 877* 


|| Passengera i Bfiutra, 17* 

PA tali 3 YiahvaMuf i Unw id knowledge, 331* 
Pdtalganga : tir*r r 2QL 

Patel: Mr, E. R*, sa note t, 44 note 4,100 note 
5, 129 nvt& 2, 300 note 1, 304 note 1,305 note 
% 344 not* 2. 

Peaks ; MitWAn view and heighte of distant, 236, 
Pearls; 32L 

FA: fart* 51, 93,231, 2S4. 297. 

Pebi i godd ess* 298* 

Pedro de Hello s Colonel [1738), 360, 

Pelar 4DL 
Fendbarie : 290 . 

Penba : Onr Lady of, 194. 

Pereira t & ttioral Loq.es do Mello, 322. 

Ferimula; 5^ 

Feripltifl of the ETythnaan Sea : ( 4 . 0 . 247). 

52, IIP. 320. 

Ferai fort, OS, 236,299, 346. 

Pliter * 8 Lj ebuixsb el, 16. 24, 25. 

Fhyllita Bhila, £IL 

Piedadc - CHn Lady ef r 227. 

Pier - Elephants, Gh 
Pigeons ; MAtherAn, 23& 

Pip ill : tree of knowledge^ 330. 412* 

FiaharaAth > god, 232, 263; itmam, 24i r J 230. 
Piyadasi ; Aahnk, 310. 

Plague : ‘(IGOO}. 33 and not* 5. 

Plants : Mithiffte, 230-253 i Sopira *tup*, 356 
and nut* L 

Pliny - (JlO. 77)* 52. 

Poinsar : Village, 5L, 216* 217 P 223, 29S, 

Points : IiimiEr** 15 ud inote £ji MAthcirlD, 2253-240 ; 

Pungir. 367. 

Pekam : Sopira pond, 339 - water Works, 348. 
Ponds S 8. 13,14,57+ 60* 91, 102. 208. 2L7* 245,303* 
330* 340, 349, 371,372, 381, 382, 380, 400- 
Ponies : MAllictila. 259* 27 L 
Pony keepera t MitherAn, 206 - 
Fonsonby - Captuia, 26S; srring, 215, 

Poom r treaty of (l$17h 3S d 220. 

Forcnpine E Mitbcrin |»mt t 232, 233, 240, 276, 
282. 

Ferpliyry : (^p. aooj, 123 D»t* 4 . 

Portuguese : 10. ll f 12, IS. 10, 24, 26, 23* 29, 
^0* 32* 54, 127. m 343, 344 p 358. 36i* 3^. 
Featnns = (1838), 35. 

Povai T 44 p 299. 

Powder :«Mr, 329,333 s Tanntiia. of, 4U, 412, and 

no ta 1 . 

Ptabftl fort, os, 222, 233, 239, '283 1 300. 
Prabhis = 316. 

Frabhns : KAynatii, 3§n* 

Pratika : old cx>in^ 147 note 2, 177 P US, 

Prinsep ’ 291* 

Proclamation : ntbdiiocu, 300, 

Protber : Cobad, 197. 
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Flolemy t (*,n. 150). 4$. 46,52. 56, 9$, 103. 147, 
291, 320, 333 ante 1. 386 art* I. 

Public BnildingS s hUthentn, 271. 

Plidumdyi Vasiflhthiputra : A'ndhrmbhrity* 

rolcr li.ft 130J, 147. 

Pulashnict) : Sitildra kin*. 14$, 173. 177, 

Pnla Sonilft : cavue, 10, 297, 290, 301, 401. 
Pura&dhnr : treaty of (1776}, 193. 

Pori: SiiihSra capital, 61, 06 , 353 note 5, 401 j 
riling*, 402,415. 

Pn rifle lit ion : Our Lady of, 194, 371. 

Puma: * S»pin mcrchiBt, legend of. 124, 320, 
394, 393,410. 

Puitdarik : Shikhi’j tree of knowledge, 331. 

Pont 316. 

Fyke : (1712), 85, 92 note 1, 93, 

Pyrnrd do Laval tardier (1607), 31 notes, 302. 

Q 

Quartz t Uitberio, 242. 

Gwan sliai yin : Avalokiteehrar, 207 note 1. 
ftwam-tson isai: *ee Kwaa-thai-yin. 

Qwan-yia t *se Kmn-ihni-yi*, 

R 

Rdhnla ; $bl4;umm'i ns, 170. 

Rail pattern : Boddhiet. 166, 203, 205, 206, 207, 
206, 

Railway : Eared*, 1, 15, 17, 27. 23. 36, 45, M>, 
63,57, 101, lift 114, 121, 197, 216. 285, 293, | 
301,313. 314, 343. 386,362; PCnimnla, 2, 44, 
113, 121. 197. 201. 206, 210,230, 2S6. 308. 307, 
345, 353, 361, 363, 373 ; piSpdwdMitballl, 270. 
Rftilulirdha f 45, 65, 113,301. 

Rain fail: Hatherin, 249. 

Rijipnr i 330. 

Rajeadralal Ultra: 175 note 1. 

Raj peri: 402 end note 2. 
libbi Dongar: 312, 417. 

Ramaji Unhide?: SmubhcdAr (17601772), j 
113. 116, 117,352, 371, 374. 

RAmb&gh ; 31 Athene, 276. 

Rarnch andradev: Devglri Ysdnv reler {*,&, 
1273-1303), 387, 396, 416, 

Rdtnchandra Ganesh s Hirdtkt General (1721). 

56, 

R&tudns Kasidas t Mr., 110 note % 314 note 1. 
Sastthtai : hot Springs, 374. 

F.imknnd: 8»plj» reservoir, 320, 340. 

Ramoshis . 300. 

Ranktne: Profew^r, 364. 

Rathndfi: the Maltha, 126. 

Ratal Mathorln, 259. 

Re-van under Kailas ; Elephant* sculpture, 70. 

Recolets : Frineiecin not, 344. 

Rfihmtttk ?rei«*i«r, 303 note 2. 


Re Urn lid 317. 

Belaud : 3)7. 

Relies : Buddhist, 142, 145, 146, 136 i G*ut*m» i, 
404-405. 

Relic Chamber: Snpira *tvpa, 32$, 

Relic mound: *w -Stupa. 

Relic shrine : >67,175 note I, 204 , 206. 

Religion: Mithurin tribe*. 263. 

Remains - Elephant*. 61, 90.93, 94-97 ! Corecaen, 
10I.3SS.396; Kalyin, 396-399; K*nheri, l$9; 
Karen]*, 19*2; Lad Ad, 212; Ndudghtt, 287-290; 
Sanjin, M3; A'tgaon, 307-3I2 ; Sonivli, 312; 
Thio*, 349; YcHAr, 379. 

Remedies r Onr Lady of, 29$, 396. 

Reptiles s Mithnin, 256.357. 

Rwerroin: is, n. ift 28 , 4$. 54 , ios, 1 is. 17 ft 

191. 201, 216, 2&B, 296, 343, 319, 366, 369, 

Rest chamber; NAnigfcle, 2$$. 

Eest-honses : 37. 48, 30, 53, 109, 110, 119, 198, 
201. as, 272. 265, 333, 372, 400, 

Rice : trade in, ] 13, 

Riots 1 47, 103. 

Rlshabhadev ■ first Jain Tirtliankir, 319. 

Roads: Bombay-A'gia, 46,48. », 306,346; G hod- 
bandar, 15, 99 ; Kartnji, 192; Karla, 203 ; Hi¬ 
therto, 270; FwM-Punvet, 31,201. 294, 

Radas : Portuguese coins, 350 note A 
Rosary : Our Lady of the, 338. 

Rum; dittiUeiy, 44, 


S. 

Sabseaas ; (ae. 2wj.313, 

Sad.ival Pir; ihrioe of, 399. 

£ a file ■ 313. 

Saimnr; Chaul jj), 52 , 321, 

Sdjgaou 1 301. 

Salbii : treaty of (1782). 33, 193. 

Sftlsette 1 Jft 13, 16. 21.27, 43, 50,33,56.101,202. 
228,229, 293, 297. 298, 299, 30L, 343, 346,353. 
360, 361.371, 375, 379, 418. 

Salt 43, S 3 ,1(3,191, Hit, 223, 301, 347. 
Salration : Oar Lviv of, 191. 

Sdmyedi: Brahnnuis, 315. 

Sasdabur : old port, 81 note 2, 

Sand,tiles : 119, 

Sander: 37,402. 

Sanitarium 1 272, 368, 369. 

Saftjdn : 30, 110, 301-304,321, 418. 

Sanjan Peak: 304. 

Santa Crui: ehnreh of, 293. 

Siriputra Shikyununi’i diatfple, 170. 

Sdrnath ■ ttvpa of, iso, 170. 

Saronda : 305. 

Sassanifui peculiarities: Elephant* «n*. 82. 
Sassu 5 avgh&r - 360. 
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Sativli : hot Bpring, 305 r 343. 

Sitpatti: sts. 

Sauvira 316. 

Si vta ' timber mart, 306, 

Schools 21. 22, 25 p 4$, 53 . IDIh 114.19S, 301. ®»* 
m> 297p 305, m> M4 h 345, 351 , m 370, 
311, 372. 

Scott: Mr. iibJiMl, aes. 

Sculptures : Elephant* laya^ reflectten* on, $a 

Sea r Our Lady ot the, 372. 

Seasons : mthcr*n, £68. 

Sea View ; name of E&mbed Caro LVffl, 186* 
Segtrih * fort, 93* Sod. 

Servants ■ Hitherto* 265. 

Seiirichiuidra : Yidav chief 1000b 387. 
SfaiMfU : L0 + 14. 201, 219. 305, ST5. 

S hih Husain Edderi; Bijipurmjni4ter(IG65h 47, 
Shah-Jahant (1625 1850), 47, 38d 
Shiim : Shirt jt 1 * ffttlter [1635), 220. 

Shaiv Ndg'as - Sbateita mendicant*. 135 note 10, 
fih,ilry mm Tint: Uaotama, Bdrldha. 330, 412, 
Skambhiji: Shirtjrt jwh (1602], 103, 206. 
Shankarichirya * 135, 292 «ut not* a, 325. 
ShanJcarji Eeib&T: Sartubtowlir (1750), 202, 

32j. 3hji| -Vi j, 

Phat avail ana t statue of, 288, 

Shell lima 1 mnnufjlcture ofj 211. 

Sfoikbi : (second Buddha) image of, 331, 413. 

Shlngnrn s 287. 

Ship hnilding; h 31, 

Sbjy: 73, 78, 130 note Ife 224,337. 

Shivdji 38, 9* h M, 197. m 
Shiv and Hirati 1 Elephant* Hcdptnto, 666 j. 
Bbiv as Hn-bayogi: Elephant* "oilfturs, j&. 
SMv dancing : Elephant* frculptuTe* 
Shorpiraga: Sofdrm* 32ft. 

Shrivasti : Sewct^ 124. 320. 

Shripiil i mythical Jain king, 319. 

SbriBtk&nafc i TMni, 195, 355 4 356, 41S. 

Shrubs e Miihorio, 252. 

ShnrpdraJt : Sopira, 3f6, 319, 320,32i P 385,38n t 
417, 

SibOT Sopini {*), 320. 

Siddhas t demigod*, Elephant* C*ra, 73 and note 

L 

Hiidheshvar - temple of, 293, 

Sidgad - fort* 9S, 101 ( 312. 

Sidl Kasim : (1698), 27- 

SiidhdraS - North Kcnkui ml™ (S10 I2G0), S, 
127. 290, 302, 821, 335, 385, 358, 387.38S, 401, 
402, 410. 

Silver casket: Sopir* 334. _ 

Simpson i weervnir, 23S r 244.245, 276. 

Sinjvlla: Clad, 330. 

Sinclair: Mr W, F., 90 note I, 105note I, H9 

note 2* 
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Sinhadatta 373, 

Sipala : Sopira, 322, 

SirgAon : fort,ll*99> 20fl. 312. 

Sirnha KxiJtnchchh*nda’H tree of knowledge, 
33L 

Silks sThilka, 347 + 

Skinka i MfcthcrAn* 256. 

Styttenii? : the Mankh^an. 125 note 4. 
Slaaghter-honsei ; Riiidn,, 15. 16. 18-2th 
Smith - Mr, IISO note 1 # 38B ? Mr. J. W.,364 not* 
I, 376 note 2. 

Snakes 1MAtbcrln* 256. 

Society : Agricultural and Hortienltnml, 290. 
Scilile ■ aoa 8afiile> 

SolOTHOU: 3<7- 
Somali coaat = 33®- 

Sctn^^hvrif : SilAhArtt cbfof (a.p. 3.243-1260), I05i 

350 . 388 . 

Sonivli 212, 313. 

Eopdra : 35^ L6S F 14^ p 148, ! CSTs —S-j, 

280. 291 „ S03 ; wtuatioii and cl«cription T 3M-316 S 
hiateo ,316 323 ; Brahma Hill or Vakil, Nimal, 
323-325? Baddkkt relio-moimd r— lhapa, tradi¬ 
tion about, how opened, unwary, stene caflef t 
copper imagea of Euddhai. »pp«r canktt, 
the coin* BtoM* drjifod and undrillcd, aifvnr 
caakot, st om caaket, cryvUl caakct» gold 
caakcl, the fTslictp frog, 325-336 j Cinkaahvnr 
temple, Br5hm*nkal image! (IPv 9001200). 
Soplia creek* mieCeUanooua object* of in- 
teftat, a.16-339; Aahok edict (ljllbl, 333-340? 
RAmkimd, temple remain* CBrAhmanie and Jaks)* 
Oij linage, Vajirgad,E4kithi T^ingar, bataUdyke. 
ihwrrihtd atenea, 340-342, 355, 356 note 7 P 373* 
382, 3Sfi T 3$7, 401, 403-41 Os 
Sop nr aka : Boptim, 319, 

Sopnray a : Sopim, 

Sorab = Sopdfa (?). 322. 

Sou bar A - ^k-pfci r 32 L 

Special days s Kan hen man.aatery P 144. 

Speech i Mithertn tribe®. 2SL 
SphllU - Mitherdn point, 233. 

Springs ; 55, 191 , 2 + 1245 , 36 s, 360 and note 1 * 3 S 3 L 

Squirrels : Mithcrin. 253r 

Stajff ; MAtbcrin, 269; Tiling 347. 

Statnefl: NAnighAt. 236. 

Stevenson J Tte v - Ih-., 82. 29L 
Stockade : 33, m sen, »■ 

Stones : iitfcribw-i, 13, 112, 15lo F 198, 210, 212 . 225* 
227, m 303, 314 f 339, 3l2 F 372, 379, 38S P 086 p 
3|7 # m 3«, 399,409, 401* 402, 41&: memorial, 
57-59* 2L7, 305^312 : Sopkni tKwpo* 333. 

Btcne casket: SopAra -rtwpts 335. 

Storm: B***ein, l a 31, 

Streams: 
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Stupa : Uadilhiat Hie iiiontift ICTM7I, 325 note 
4 1 Klephanta, (50, £4, 3S8; Kaiyin, 397, 398, 
399 ; Kaiihvri, 190054; Kaadtrti, 204; -Sopijm, 
325-335:405, 405, 419. 

St Andrew: chorels of, 13, 16, 2ft 23, 2ft 

St Anne: clmicb of. IS, 2ft 27- 

St Anthony t church and Lake of. m ^ 

mi. m 

Bt Dominique : church nf p 350, 3(30, 

St Fracds r church of, ]<H* IWO. 

St Jerome: church of h 5i. 

St John: tli o Itaptiit, church of, HH, 351* Soo^ 
tbo Eruftfivt, church of* 22a, 

St. Johns Peat: sol 

St, Joseph : coDTeot of. 35. 21. "1 

St. Peter ; church of, JC, 54. 25. 

Si. Sebastian : church ttf.fflft 

St- Etanlslaai 1 orphanage of^ 15. 21, 2,H_ 

St Thomas; tbs *{NntIc» church of, 263, 322. 

St Valentine^ Peak: 21S. 

Sahara s $r»|4r&* 321. 

Suburbs : T Hn* r 317. 

#UgiW M : 300, 

Sn^ar Factory: a.7 f 35, 40. 

Snietayanna = Muuyu kin^, 37& 

Sulaiman s Arab trardkr (850), £8. 

SUB ; image of t 337* 

Gupora a Bopfa, 32L 
SmaMya - Sophra* 321* 

Surat: 322, 314. 3*7;treaty of (1775), 153. 
Snrbirab ■ Ml. 

Suppirak; IknlLitttU-a, 310. 

Sviiuii Nuriyoji: Kct of, 130 note 7. 135 note 10 
Swallows: Miihcrte p 257. 

Symboli: F*di* p lift, BswiL 
Symulla: Ghoul, 52, 

T. 

Tabifthix : bamboo nigftr, US0 ftnd note ! + 

Tfllsmak t fort, 03, 216, 34&343L 
Til: pm, 14. 4-5 r 157,227. 3T5 r 
Tandnlvadi krt, U note 3,63, 343, 

TAnday: StuvV duwH, 73 p HI, 112, £24, 285, 
Turns:n ? 20. 

TiiLsa : litur, 31S*342, 373. 

Tisn : nw, 122, 3B4 + 

TAripnrli He 30,53.218*343.345, 

Tavernier : traveller (Itisl), 32 not# 2, 

Telegraph: 271. 

Temples: % S*10, 11.14*37*33, iSnid note 3. M 
Cl. 101, 102, 104. t05 f 10$. 110, HBuAn'te 2 r , 
^ '203. 212, 213. 276, 2S5. 202, £07, »>7 a i 

53G-33S* 341, 343, 340, 354, 358, 307, 371, 

372, 373 J 371. 375. 3?C r 381* 383* 3$5 P 3S6, 38$. ! 

VK 4 Ari<i J 


Thatnra; Httberita, 250, fcift 
Thins : 44, 53. 130. ISC, 198. 216, 293, 331 j da- 
chlditw, population, landing*, mhqtbs, oUera, 
municipality, u Jt. r.wjipl v, &tft44ft; eld iwmaim, 
jail, churches, Ecgtieb crave*, limpiul, icbon!*, 
bHilges, dutpsiuarie*, llirakivt, tomplo, rnneqTicd. 
marki't*. iUftlifti ; hi* lory , 305-961 j 374. -H)l, -118, 

T heophilus: 333 note 1 

Thermometer Bendings Sfathtrin, 249250. 

Thrushes. MAlberts, 2s?. 

Tie ffent baler ; Gwub traveller 0750), 27 noto 
ft 120, 109, 30ft, 340, 

Tigers: 239, 370. 

Tilaksuniari: princess of Sopdra, 319. 

Tilge : 361, 

Timber : trade- 1, 34, 306, 

Timnlla ; Ctunl, sa. 

Tints : Matlicrln wixidi, 2-"3 rurle I, 

Tit Vila. 56, 361- 
Tebacco ilia, 

Tolijar Xiim^sit.COO. 

Tombs 39, +0, 41, 42, 43, 47, 46, J00, 292, 296, 
3it!, 3,'JO, IWl, 3)1,381 and note ft 
Tomb Stone# : 39, 40, 41, 42. 43, 47 now 6. 
Tower of Silsaw: 110, 119,29 1 , 304, 305. 

354, 360, 371. 

Trade: eea, i, a, 17, 27,28,31,3ft 4«,54, W, (W, 
10ft 113,114, 192, 198. SO-A 2lft 229, 266-267, 
291. 294. 301, 3£M, 344, 363, 370, 372, 3S0. 

Tradition : Suplm 357 , 

Traffic, railway, 17, 3ft 44. 43, 53, 100, 101. 
M3, 196, 107. 201, 211, 2K, 302, 307. 313. 31ft 

37ft 362, 

Train - meat, is. 

TrarsUers Bnngnlow: 35, £2ft 353, 37ft 
Treaties 1 35, 4ft 193, 23ft 306, 358. 

Trees; KAUieran, 252 ; Siipira rtupa, 326 and 
aou l * Bodhi, 128 note ft 33ft 331, 4L2, 4 Ift 

Trideat: nwk-ent Buddhist, 102 , 390 . 

Trikutakas : dynasty of, left 
Trim bats: 50. 

Trimbakji Deaglia l 307, 350 and note L 
Trimnrti: Klephanta scnlptarc, 63-66. 
Tripitakofl : ButlJhiat •oriprure*, 170- 
Trivcai Smtgam : 66 ami note 1, 

Trombay: 52. 205, 362 and n&to £. ^3. 

Truths : the four great Buddhlat, 12ft 
Tulinj D hill, 339, 312, 

Tnlloch: Colonel, 364, 37ft 
TnUi! late. 44, 122, 21d, 363-366. 

Tangar s UQ, 297, a 1ft 334, 366^69- 

TungareshTar - temple of, 367. 

Tungi s fort, 96, 37ft 
Tunnels : railway, 2ns, 
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Udambara.; Ksnakscu uni’s tree of tocra-lcdge, 
331, 412. 

UlkiS; river, 33, 313, 313. 

Ulpir: 331. 

Umbargaon: 14,239. 304, 370. 

Uncovering • reverent iiL, 215 note 1. 

Uraa: 10, 113, 124,19a, 321, 371.373. 

Urea ■ 48, 

Uska: ntnry el, 31. 

Ushavadat: Konkin Viceroy lOOK 34, 320. 

Usman kin Asi Sakifi ; tUhrain Governor (6301, 

355. 

Utan : 372, 418-419, 

V. 

Vada : 50,103, 361,372. 

Va r! pi OH - convention of (IT'D), 201. 

Vagholi: 314, 323,419. 

Yaisdgra: village, 287. 

Yaitama: river, 103, 228, 314, 315, 318,312. 
3(57. 

YajlTgnd : fort, 315,323,324, 373 
Yaj reek van; temple of, 10a. 

Vajr&biii 373-374. 

Yakal: ue Brahms hill. 

Valontia - lord (1908), 88,201,223 note i, 227 , 295 , 

361. 

VAngson: 53. 

Yangni t 375. 

Yiilis : Mithenin, 263 ; Sop.irs, 315, 

Vara Muir a :Giving Position, 330,331, 412. 
Varoaha : MAtberinforest, 239 jatrtttin, 244 ; 300, 
Varthema: traveller {1504|, is; note 10. 

Vis ! Iluddhiat festival, 145. 

Vaehile: 375. 

Vasind: 375. 

Vaasilief 1 137, 

Vattaraka t village, 335 and note 1. 

Vanpeil: Mr. (1837), 164, 323. 

Vedishli:Shltakarai king iu.c.100), 288. 
Vegetables : il it her in, 250. 

Yehar: l»Ve, 122, 205, 299, 363, 375 378; 

remains, 379. 

Veholi; 379. 

Vengaon ■- 3J9. 

YerSOTR '198, 379-361. 

Vevji: 370. 

Vidal: Mr. Q. W.« 250 nnte I. 

Views = Elephant*, 61,95 ; KilyAn, 113, 307 ; Kan- I 
heri, 123, 186; Kondivti, 204; Lonfcl, 216; MAgi- 
than, 219; M*mla|Kahvar, 226; MAtherin, 234, I 
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235, 236, 230, 283; A’tgjicra, 312; Brahma hill, 
321,325; Tulsi, 363; TangAr, 30*; Vijirftd, 

37a 

Vihareli 13SI-3S2. 

Vihirgaon; see Vihanoli. 

Vijaya: 317. 

YiMji Mehijir Fini eontmetor, 103, 303, ;i44, 
34^s 

Yikatgad; mc rob. 

Vibrant;mythical king (s.c. M), 319. 
ViaUtlCBhvftr : trmploof, 29a 
Vipasbyi : [fint Buddha) imago of. 331,413. 
Virar: l, 297, 314. 382-333, 

Yirabbadra: Elephanta caves, 73, 

Virgin Mary t imaw of, 223t 
Via Ml gad : fort. 3B3. 

Vishnu : 64, 67. 68, 70 , 73, 75,76, 78,80, 224. 
Vishvabhn : (third Buddha) image of, 331, 413, 
Visitors: Mitherin, 265-206. 

Vit kalvadi t 388 

Vithoba . temple of, 55, 301, 354, 371. 

Vultures; MittheniD, 257. 

w. 

Wales: Mr, James (a Scotch painter, 1801), 37 
note 1, 

Walks: MAthcrin, 275-282, 

Walton : Mr, Rienri, 295 note 1,365,368, 366, 376, 
Watch Tower*: -Vanda pethvfcr, 226; Thin*, 331, I 
Water carriers; Hitherto, 285, 

Water supply: 2*4-246, 271, 2B5, 368. 

Water works: 4 d, 115, TOL, 3+8. 

Watson ; Commodore, 360. 

Welsh! Lieutenant, las. 

West; Mr. E. W.,164, 174. 

Wheel*: cart, 2W. 

White : Colonel, 332 note 1 . 

Wilson: Dr. (1850). 68, 3S8; Mnt, 201. 

Worship; Buddhist, 141. 

X 

X&Vier : St, Francis (1544), 40, 41, 42, 

Y. 

Yadavs: dynasty of Chtador (350-1069?), 387 
Yajnashri ShAUkarei king(j.n. 16Q), HI, 167, 
320,332. 

Yaks has : demigods. 73 nut* 1, 

Yerangal 1 3S3. 

Yeshvcintrav: Holier {1332), 35, 

Yir r Mithtdn sprite, 263. 

Yale: Sir H , +03. 
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